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D  U  A  N     IV. 


AEGUMENT. 

'  The  action  of  the  poem  being  suspended  by  night,  Ossian  takes  that  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  his  own  actions  at  the  lake  of  Lego,  and  his  courtship  of 
Everallin,  who  was  the  mother  of  Oscar,  and  had  died  some  time  before 
the  expedition  of  Fingal  into  Ireland.  Her  ghost  appears  to  him,  and 
tells  him  that  Osc^r,  who  had  been  sent  in  the  beguming  of  the  night  to 
observe  the  enemy,  was  engaged  with  an  advanced  party,  and  almost  over- 
powered. Ossian  relieves  his  son,  and  an  alarm  is  given  to  Fingal  of  the 
approach  of  Swaran.  The  king  rises,  calls  his  army  together,  and,  as  he 
had  promised  the  preceding  night,  devolves  the  command  on  Gaul  the 
son  of  Morni,  while  he  himself,  after  charging  his  sons  to  behave  gallantly 
and  defend  liis  people,  retires  to  a  hill,  from  whence  he  could  have  a  view 
of  the  battle.  The  battle  joins  ;  the  poet  relates  Oscar's  great  actions. 
But  when  Oscar,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  conquered  in  one  wing, 
Gaul,  who  was  attacked  by  Swaran  in  person,  was  on  the  point  of  retreat- 
ing in  the  other.  Fingal  sends  Ullin  his  bard  to  encourage  him  with  a 
war-song,  but,  notwithstanding,  Swaran  prevails,  and  Gaul  and  his  army 
are  obliged  to  give  waj'.  Fingal,  descending  from  the  hill,  rallies  them 
again.  Swaran  desists  from  the  pursuit,  possesses  himself  of  a  rising  groimd, 
restores  the  rank.s,  and  waits  the  approach  of  Fingal.  The  king,  having 
encouraged  his  men,  gives  the  necessaiy  orders,  and  renews  the  battle. 
Cuthullin,  who,  with  his  friend  Connal,  and  Carril  his  bard,  had  retired 
to  the  cave  of  Tura,  hearing  the  noise,  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
which  overlooked  the  field  of  battle,  where  he  saw  Fingal  engaged  with 
the  enemy.  He,  being  hindered  by  Connal  from  joining  Fingal,  who  was 
himself  upon  the  point  of  obtaining  a  complete  victor)',  sends  Carril  to 
congratulate  that  hero  on  his  success." — M. 
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D  U  A  N     IV. 


Co  'tbigeadb  le  fomi  iL/ii  Mieinu, 
Mar  bbogha  Lena  nam  braou  mall  ? 
'S  i  òigh  a  gbutb-gbraicUi  a  th'ann, 
Nigbean  Tboscaii-  a's  gile  lamb. 
5  Is  trie  a  cbual'  thu  fonn  uam  fein  ; 
'S  trie  a  tbug  thu  deoir  na  h-àille. 
An  tig  tbu  gu  còmbrag  nan  treun, 
Gu  guiomh  Oscair  a  gborm-mbàile  ? 
C  uin'  shiiibblas  an  duibhre  o  Chòna 

10  Nan  sruth  mòr  a's  àirde  fuaim  ? 

Chaidb  mo  lai  seachad  's  a'  chòmlirag ; 
Tba  m'  aois  fo  dbògbruinn  's  fo  gbruaim. 
A  nigbean  nan  lamb  mar  an  sneacbd' 
Cha  robh  mi  cbo  brònacb  's  cbo  dall, 

15  Cha  robh  mi  cbo  dorcba  gun  bbeacbd, 
'N  uair  tbug  Eimbir-aluinn  a  gi-;idb — 
Eimbir-ahiiun  nan  cial)li  donn, 
Niffbcan  Bbrano  a'  bliroillicb  bbàiu. 


Who  comes  with  her  songs  from  the  hOl,  lite  the  bow  of  the 
showery  Lena  ?  It  is  the  maid  of  tho  voice  of  love  !  tlio  wliite- 
armed  daughter  of  Toscar  !  Often  hast  thou  heard  my  song ;  often 
given  the  tear  of  beauty.  Dost  thou  come  to  tho  wars  of  thy 
people  ?  to   hear  the   actions  of  Oscar  ?      Wlien  shall  I  cease   to 


D  U  A  N     lY 


Who  comes  with  music  to  the  hill, 

Like  Lena's  bow  of  slow  soft  showers  ? 

It  is  the  maiden  of  the  voice  of  love — 

Toscar's  daughter  of  whitest  hand. 
5  Oft  hast  thou  heard  from  me  the  song, 

Oft  hast  thou  shed  the  tear  of  beauty. 

Wilt  thou  come  to  the  combat  of  strong  ones  1 — ■ 

To  the  deeds  of  Oscar  of  blue  mail  ? 

When  will  darkness  pass  from  Cona, 
10  Of  great  and  loudly-sounding  stream  1 

My  battle-days  have  passed  away, 

My  age  is  in  pain  and  in  gloom. 

Daughter  of  hands  like  the  snow, 

I  was  not  so  sad,  or  so  blind ; 
15  I  was  not  so  dark  and  sightless. 

When  Evir-AUin  gave  her  love^ — 

Evii'-AUin  of  brown  hair, 

Brano's  daughter  of  bosom  fair. 


Ossian  ad- 
dresses Mal- 
vina  ; 


relates  his 
courtship  of 
Evir-AUin, 
daughter  of 
Brano,  and 
mother  of 
Oscar. 


mourn,  by  the  streams  of  resounding  Cona  ?    My  years  have  passed 
away  in  battle.     My  age  is  darkened  with  grief ! 

Daughter  of  the  hand  of  snow !  I  was  not  so  mournful  and 
blind  ;  I  was  not  so  dark  and  forlorn,  when  EveraUin  loved  me  ! 
EveraUin  with  the  dark-brown  hair,  the  white-bosomed  daughter  of 
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'N  a  deigli  a  Lha  mile  sonu  ; 
20  Do  mhilii  souii  dliiult  is'  a  lamb  : 
Chuireadh  laoich  uau  lauu  air  chill ; 
B'  àille  'n  a  siiil-se  'blia  Oisian. 

Chaidli  mise  dh'iarruidli  na  h-òigli 

Gu  Lego  mòr,  a's  dorcha  stuadli. 
25  Da  ghaisgeacb  dbeug  a  bba  'am  cbòir, 

Sìol  Mliòrbbeiun  nan  srutb  's  nan  cniacb. 

Tbàiaig  gu  Brano  na  dàimb, 

Brano  na  mail'  'an  robb  fuaim. 

"  Co  as,"  tbuirt  ceannard  an  aigb, 
30  "  Na  b-òig-fbir  fo  airm  's  fo  cbruaidh  ? 

Cba-n  fburasda  geill'  a  tboirt  o  oigb, 

'DbiMt  triatb'  Etrinn  nan  gorm-sbiil. 

Ceud  fàilt'  air  ceannard  nan  slògh, 

Mac  Fbionngbail,  a's  mòr  cliu. 
35  Is  sona  'n  òigb  a  gbeillcas  dbuit  feiu, 

A  gbaisgich  tbrèin  nan  gniomb  còrr  ; 

Ged  bu  leamsa  da  nigbean  dbeng, 

Bu  leatsa  do  rogba,  a  sbeoid." 

Db'fhosgail  e  talla  na  b-òigb, 
40  Eimbir-àluinn  nan  ciabb  donn. 

Db'ebicb  aoibbneas  'an  anam  an  t-slòigb 
Cbuir  fàilt  air  nigbin  Bbrano  nan  long. 


Branno  !  A  thousand  heroes  sought  the  maid  ;  she  refused  her  love 
to  a  thousand.  The  sous  of  the  sword  were  despised  ;  for  graceful 
in  her  eyes  was  Ossian  !  I  went  in  suit  of  the  maid  to  Lego's  saLle 
surge.  Twelve  of  my  people  were  tliere,  the  sons  of  streamy  Mor- 
ven  !  "We  came  to  Branno,  friend  of  strangers  !  Branno  of  tlie 
sounding  maU  !     "  Ifrom  whence,"  he  said,  "  are  the  arms  of  steel  Ì 


A  thousand  heroes  wooed  her  : 
20  To  thousand  heroes  she  refused  her  hand  ; 
The  s worded  warriors  were  set  aside ; 
Fair  in  her  eye  was  Ossian. 

I  went  to  woo  the  maiden, 

To  mighty  Lego  of  darkest  wave. 
25  Twelve  warriors  were  by  my  side, 

Sons  of  great  hills  of  rivers  and  of  crags. 

To  Brano  the  strangers  came — 

To  Brano  of  sounding  mail. 

"  AVhence,"  said  the  gracious  chief, 
30  "  Are  the  youth  in  armour  of  steel  ? 

No  easy  task  to  win  the  maid, 

Who  has  refused  the  blue-eyed  chiefs  of  Erin. 

A  hundred  welcomes  to  the  leader  of  hosts — 

The  son  of  Fingal  mighty  in  renown. 
35  Happy  the  maid  who  yields  to  thee, 

Warrior  strong  of  dauntless  deeds. 

Though  daughters  twelve  were  mine, 

The  choice  were  thine,  tliou  brave  one  !  " 

He  opened  the  bower  of  the  maiden — 
40  Evir-AUin  of  dark -brown  hair. 

Joy  uprose  on  the  souls  of  the  men  ; 

(They)  greeted  the  daughter  of  Brano  of  ships. 


Accompanied 
by  twelve 
waniors,  he 
went  to  Lego, 
Brano's  dwell- 
ing-place. 


Brano  wel- 
comes him ; 
and  his  com- 
panions great- 
ly rejoice  on 
seeing  the 
beauty  of 
Evir-Allin. 


Not  ea-sy  to  win  is  the  maid  who  has  denied  the  blue-eyed  sons  of 
Erin  !  But  blest  be  thou,  0  son  of  Fingal !  Happy  is  the  maid 
that  waits  thee  !  Though  twelve  daughters  of  beauty  were  mine, 
tliine  were  the  choice,  thou  son  of  fame  ! " 

He  opened  the  hall  of  the  maid,  the  dark-haired  Everallin.     Joy 
kindled   in   our  manly  breasts.      We   blest  the  maid  of  Branno. 
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Gu  h-àrd  <air  fireach  an  fhèidh 
Bha  Cormac,  e  fein  's  a  sliluagli, 

45  Ochd  gaisgich  do  'n  triatli  's  a'  bliciiiii  ; 
Bha  deaiTsa  na  gi'din'  air  an  cruaidh. 
'N  sin  Colla  'us  Dbra  nan  lot, 
Taog  agus  Frcasdal  'bu  sliar, 
Daora  nan  gniomh  nach  Ij'  olc, 

no  'Us  Daola,  fear-cumliainn  a'  blilàir," 
Bha  lann  'n  a  theine  'n  a  liiimh  foin  ; '' 
Bu  ghlan  a  dhreach  's  a'  bheinu  fo  'chruaidli 
Bha  ochdnar  aig  Oisian,  fir  threun, 
'Thàinig  thairis  gun  bheud  air  chuau. 

55  Bha  Ullin,  mac  a'  chòmhraig,  anu, 
'Us  Mulhi  nan  kinn  's  nan  gniomli ; 
Scallag  uasal  'bu  shuairce  lamh, 
OgLan  feargach,  Cairdeal  gun  ghiomh  ; 
Bha  Dubh  mac  Eòinne,  mala  'bhàis 

60  'N  a  sheasamh  's  an  àrd  ri  m'  thaobh. 
Car  son  air  dheireadh,  'Ogair  shàir, 
'Fhir  chliiithair  air  Ardbheinn  an  fhraoich  ? 

Tliacliair  Ogar  air  garbh  Dhaol', 
Taobh  ri  taobh  air  reidh  nan  sonn. 
65  Bha  còmhrag  nan  triath  mar  ghaoith 
Air  chuan  baoth  a's  coliharach  tonn. 
Chuimhnich  Ogar  air  a  lann," 


Above  us  on  the  liill  appeared  llio  people  of  stately  Cormac. 
Eight  were  the  heroes  of  the  chief.  The  heath  flamed  wide  with 
their  arms.  There  Colla,  there  Durra  of  wounds,  there  mighty 
Toscar,  and  Tago,  there  Frcstal  the  victorious  stood  ;  ]3airo  of  tlie 
hap])y  deeds  :  Dala,  the  liattle's  bidwark  in  the  narrow  way  !  The 
sword  flamed  in  the  hand  of  Cormac.  Graceful  was  the  look  of  the; 
hero  !     Eight  were  the  liorocs  of  Ossian.     Ullin,  stormy  sun  of  war. 
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High  on  the  moontain  of  deer 
Was  Cormac,  he  and.  his  band. 

45  Eight  warriors  (were)  with  the  chief  on  high ; 
The  gleaming  of  the  sun  was  on  their  steeL 
Colla  and  wound-dealing  Dura  were  there ; 
Ta-og  and  Fresdal,  warriors  true ; 
Dora  of  not  unworthy  deeds ; 

50  And  Dola,  good  in  battle-straits : ' 

A  flaming  sword  was  in  Cormac's  hand  ;  * 
Bright  his  bearing  on  the  hill  in  ssteeh 
Eight  were  with  Ossian — valiant  men. 
Who  came  secure  across  the  ocean, 

55  Ullin,  son  of  war,  was  there. 

And  Mulla  of  swords  and  of  (brave)  deeds. 
Noble  ScaOag  of  freest  hand. 
Fierce  Oglan,  fearless  Caidal, 
Du-3Iac-Eoinè,  brow  of  death, 

60  Stood  on  the  height  by  my  side : 

Why  last  (shouldst  thou  be)  Ogar  true, 
Benowned  one  on  Ardven  of  heather  ? 


1    WAS  IV. 

iConBae,  a 
alitor  for  ber 
I  iaad,  atxoiar 
I  pooled  bf 
«i^3t  vamoEE, 
risolTfs  to 
g!T^  }/atJle  to 


Encountered  Ogar  and  mighty  Dola 
Face  to  face  on  the  field  of  heroes ; 
65  The  combat  of  the  chiefs  was  like  a  blast 
On  raging  sea  of  yeasty  wave. 
Ogar  bethou^t  him  of  his  dirk,*^ 


\Tbetatik 
i  àtamknA. 


Jfnllo  of  the  geaamK  deeote.  The  noUe,  the  gms^il  SceladiaL 
O^bn  aad  Cerdal  the  wiaflifal.  Dmnaiinraiifg  ìmmB  of  dcafli! 
AadThjdKMldO^rhetbelart;  eo  vide  lenowiied  on  &e  hilk  of 
Anivfciil 

Ogn  Met  Bda  the  etmi^  £Me  to  &ee  <n  tiie  fidd  of  henws. 
He  hattle  of  tiie  chie&  was  Uke  wind  on  oecaoa^s  fioaaij  varoi. 
The  dagger  is  itmembfwed  hj'Ogv;  Ae  we^onvfaidihe  lorcd 
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o  Died  down 
in  silence  ; 
lit.  lowered  to 
the  ground. 


Ball-airm  'bu  cleise  do  'làimh  ; 

Naoi  uairean  reub  e  'nàmhaid  tliall. 
70  Thionudaidli  stoirm-cbruadail  a'  bhlair. 

Tri  chuairt  do  bhris  mi  a  sgiatb  ; 

Tri  chuairt  bbris  an  triatb  a  skleagh. 

Tbuit  a  cbeann  tiill'  air  an  t-sliabli ; 

Chaidh  càirdeau  an  triath  fo  ruaig. 
75  C  air  bitb  am  fear  a  dh'innseadh,  'òigb, 

'S  mi  'u  còmh-  stri'  nan  slogh  'an  soills' 

Gu-m  Ijithiun  dall  dubhacli  am  bron, 

'Cur  thairis,  'an  ceo,  na  h-oidbch', 

Bu  choir  dha  'bhi  'm  màile  treun 
80  Gun  choimeas  'am  beum  nan  lann. 

Air  fraoch  Lena,  's  duirche  giauiim, 
Dh'islich  toirm  nam  fonn  gu  liir," 
Gaoth  a'  caochhidh  laidir  shuas, 
Duille  'fuaim  fo  ruadh-chraoibh  thalL 
85  Bha  m'  bheachd  air  Eimhir  a  b'  aille, 
'N  uair  thàinig  i  'an  sohis  'bu  chòrr, 
A  gorm-shtiil  fo  dheoir  'bu  tLàtli. 
Sheas  i  air  faobhar  a  neoil, 
A  guth-beoil  <ru  faoin  'us  mall. 


90       "  Eirich,  'Oisein,  eirich  gu  luath, 

Saor  mac  mo  luaidh  o  cliruaidh  nan  lann 


Nine  times  lie  drowned  it  in  Dala's  side.  Tlie  stormy  battle  turned. 
Three  times  I  broke  on  Cormac's  shield  ;  three  times  lie  broke  his 
spear.  But,  unhappy  youth  of  love  !  I  cut  his  head  away.  Five 
times  I  .shook  it  by  the  lock.  The  friends  of  Corniac  fled.  "Who- 
ever would  have  told  me,  lovely  maid,  when  then  I  strove  in  battle, 
that  blind,  for.sakcn,  and  forlorn  I  now  .should  pass  the  ni;;lit ;  firm 


The  weapon  aptest  to  his  hand  ; 
Nine  times  did  he  gash  his  foe. 

70  Tlie  danger-storm  of  battle  tvu-ned  ; 
Thrice  I  broke  the  shiekl  (of  Cormac), 
Tluice  the  hero  broke  his  spear ; 
His  goodly  head  fell  on  the  hill. 
The  friends  of  the  chief  took  to  flight. 

75  He  who  would  have  said,  0  maiden  ! 
While  I  fought  amid  hosts  in  light, 
That  blind,  and  sunk  in  sadness, 
I  should  pass  the  night  in  mist. 
Had  need  to  stand  in  mail  of  proof, 

80  And  be  unmatched  in  stroke  of  brands. 


Cormac  is 
slain,  and  liis 
surviving 
comrades  re- 
treat. 


On  heath  of  Lena,  darkest  in  frown. 
The  sound  of  song  died  down  in  silence  ; ' 
The  fitful  wind  was  strong  on  high — 
Leaves  rustled  under  russet  trees. 
85  My  thoughts  were  of  Evir  fairest. 
When  she  came  in  a  wondrous  light, 
Her  eyes  of  blue  in  gentle  tears ; 
She  stood  on  the  edge  of  her  cloud — 
Faint  and  slow  (was)  her  voice  :  ^ 


The  narrative 
returns  to 
Fingal  and 
the  war  in 
Erin. 


As  Ossian  at 
night  was 
thinking  of 
the  wife  of 
his  youth, 
her  spirit  ap- 
pears before 
him, 


90       "  Rise,  Ossian,  rise  with  speed  ! — 

Save  my  loved  son  from  the  brands  of  steel : 


ouglit  liis  mail  to  have  lieeii ;  unmatched  his  arm  in  war  ! 

On  Lena's  gloomy  heath  the  voice  of  music  died  away.  The 
unconstant  blast  hlew  hard.  The  high  oak  shook  its  leaves  around. 
Of  EveraUin  were  my  thoughts  when  in  aU  the  light  of  beauty  she 
came,  her  blue  eyes  rolling-  in  tears.  She  stood  on  a  cloud  before 
my  sight,  and  spoke  with  feeble  voice  !     '"  Eise,  Ossian  !  rise,  and 


10 
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Saor  Oscar,  òg-cheannard  an  t-sluaigh 
'S  e  'còmhrag  ri  Tuathaich  's  a'  glileaun." 
Air  taobh  Lubair  nan  srutb  gaun, 
95  Tbuit  i  gu  b-eahimb  fo  'nial 

Tbog  mi  sgiath  'us  màile  cbriiaidli ; 
Bba  sleagh  'am  laimh  air  an  t-sbaljb, 
0  m'  luraicb  cbiar  do  db'eiricb  fuaim, 
Bba  fonn  mo  dbain  air  treitb  a  db'fliallali, 

100  'G  a  mbiicbadb,  mar  1)'  iibbais,  'am  bbeuL 
Cbuala  Locbbn  an  toirm  tb;tll : 
Tbeicb,  'us  lean  mo  mbac  'bu  treun. 
Gbkodb  mi  mar  sbrutb  motbar  mall, 
"  'Oscair,  tbig  a  nail  tbar  Ldua  ; 

105  Na  lean-sa  na  's  fbaide  'n  ruaig, 

Ged  tba  mo  lamb  's  mo  cbruaidb  'ad  dbcigb." 
Tbàinig,  's  bu  taitneacb  'am  cbluais 
Fuaim  Oscair  'n  a  cbruaidb  sliair. 

"  Car  son  a  cbaisgeadb,  m'  atbair,  mo  Kimli 
110  Gu  'n  aomadb  am  bas  iad  gu  leir  ? 
Dorcba,  baotb,  aig  srutb  nan  earn 
Cbas  iad  ri  m'  lann,  's  ri  Fillean ; 
[Bba  m'  aii'e  air  fuatbas  ua  b-oidbcb'. 
Db'fbàg  soillse  cuid  dbiubb  's  an  fluitb."] 

115       Mar  gliaoitb  oidbcli'  air  jioiiaidb  'cbuain 


save  my  son  ;  save  Oscar,  prince  of  men  !  Near  tlie  red  oak  of  Luha's 
stream  lie  fights  witli  Lochliu's  sons."  She  sank  into  her  cloud 
again.  I  covered  nic  witli  steel.  !My  spear  sujiportcd  my  stc'j)s ; 
my  rattling  armour  rung.  I  hummed,  as  I  was  wont  in  danger,  tlie 
songs  of  heroes  of  old.  Like  distant  tliunder  Lucldin  heard.  They 
fled  ;  my  son  pursued. 

I  called  liim  like  a  di.stant  stieani.     "Oscar,  return  over  Lena; 
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Save  Oscar,  young  leader  of  hosts — • 

He  fights  with  the  Northmen  in  the  glen, 

By  Lubar  of  scanty  streams." 
95  Straightway  she  sank  into  her  cloud. 

I  donned  my  shield  and  mail  of  steel. 

Grasped  a  spear  on  the  hill. 

My  dusky  harness  rattled  loud ; 

The  burden  of  my  song  on  warriors  gone, 
100  Was  muttered,  as  wont,  in  my  mouth. 

Lochliu  heard  the  sound  afar ; 

They  fled,  and  my  brave  son  pursued ; 

I  called,  like  a  slow  soft-flowing  stream  : 

"  Oscar,  come  across  o'er  Lena ; 
105  No  further  foUow  the  rout, 

Though  my  hand  and  my  steel  are  behind  thee. 

(He)  came,  and  pleasant  in  my  ear 

(Was)  the  sound  of  Oscar  in  steel  of  proof. 

"  'Why,  father,  is  my  hand  restrained, 
110  Until  they  all  had  bowed  in  death  ? 

Gloomy  and  fierce  by  the  stream  of  cairns, 
They  rushed  against  my  sword  and  Fillan's. 
[I  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night ;  ^ 
Some  of  them  fell  darkly  in  the  wood."] 

115       Like  the  night-wind  on  face  of  ocean, 


DUAN  IV. 

warning  him 
of  the  danger 
in  which  their 
son  Oscar  then 
stood,  fighting 
with  a  numer- 
ous band  of 
the  Lochlin 
army. 

He  instantly 
sets  fortli  to 
the  rescue  ; 


and  his  ap- 
proacli  drives 
off  the  enemy. 

He  recalls  Os- 
car from  the 
pursuit. 


Oscar  com- 
plains of  being 
stopped  in  his 
conquering 
course. 


no  furtlier  pursue  the  foe,"  I  said,  "  tlioiigli  Ossian  is  teliind 
tliee."  He  came  ;  and  pleasant  to  my  ear  was  Oscar's  sounding 
steel.  "Whj  didst  thou  stop  my  hand,"  he  said,  "tiU  death  had 
covered  all  1  For  dark  and  dreadful  by  the  stream  they  met  thy 
son  and  Fillan  !  They  watched  the  terrors  of  the  night.  Our 
swords  have  conquered  some.  But  as  the  winds  of  night  pour  the 
ocean  over  the  white  sands  of  Mora,  so  dark  advance  the  sons  of 
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'Taomadli  Juatli  air  gaiueamli  ^lhòm, 
Clio  dorch'  tliig  Suaran  's  a  shluagli 
Tliar  Lena  nau  cruacli  gun  cliòmhradh. 
Tlia  tannais  fhuar  a'  screadail  thall, 

120  Chunnas  tein'  a'  bhais  air  Lòra." 

"  Dùisgeam  o  'chodal  an  treun-f hear 
Fianih-gbaireach  'am  benni  nan  toirm. 
Tlia  esan  mar  gkrian  anns  na  speuraibb, 
Do  'n  gèill  mòr  ghaillionu  nan  stoiini." 

12")  Mhosgail  0  'aisling  an  triath, 

Agus  dh'aom  e  air  sgiath  Thrèuumliuir, 
Sgiath  mhòr  leathann  nan  dreach  ciar, 
'Thog  'atliair  an  sliabli  nam  feadhna. 
Thàinig  'n  a  chodal  do'n  ghaisgeach 

130  Aghaidh  'n  t-sneachda  'n  a  cruth  faoiu  ; 
Thaiuig  i  0  astar  a'  chuain  ; 
Bu  gUas  a  tuar  a  reir  a  bheachd, 
Mall  a'  gluasad  'n  a  h-aonar  o'n  stuaidh, 
Dubh-dheoir  a'  ruith  luath  o  'leac. 

135  Leth-fhaict'  thog  i  'làmh  o  'h-earradh, 
0  'h-earradh  de  neoil  na  fasaich ; 
Thog  'làmh  thar  ceanuard  nam  feara. 
Thionndaidh  i  'sealladh,  's  i  siimhach. 

"  C  ar  son  fo  dheoir,  a  nighean  Stàrno  1 " 
140  Thuirt  Fionnghal  le  spàirn  a  chleibh, 


Lochlin  over  Lena's  rustling  heath !  The  ghosts  of  night  shriek 
afar :  I  have  seen  the  meteors  of  death.  Let  me  awake  the  king 
of  Morven,  he  that  smiles  in  danger !  He  that  is  like  the  sun  of 
heaven  rising  in  a  storm  !  " 

Fingal  liad  started  from  a  dream  and  leaned  on  Trenmor's  sliield 
— the  dark-hrown  sliield  of  Ins  fathers — which  they  liad  lifted  of 
old  in  war.     Tlie  hero  had  seen  in  his  rest  the  mournful  form  of 
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Swiftly  pouring  on  the  sands  of  Mora, 

Darkly  came  Swaran  with  his  hosts, 

And  silently  over  Lena  of  cairns  ; 

Cold  spectres  are  shrieking  afar  : 
120  The  fire  of  death  is  seen  on  Lora." 

"  From  his  sleep  I  will  rouse  the  strong  one. 

Who  smiles  amid  crashing  blows. 

He  is  like  to  the  sun  in  heaven, 

To  whom  the  stormy  tempest  yields." 
125  The  prince  awoke  from  his  dream. 

And  leaned  on  the  shield  of  Treunmor — 

The  great  broad  shield  of  dusky  shades, 

AVhich  his  father  had  raised  on  the  hill  of  hosts. 

To  the  hero  in  his  sleep  there  came 
130  Agandecca,  in  sjsirit-form. 

She  came  from  ocean  wide  ; 

Pale  was  her  visage  in  his  view  : 

Slow,  and  alone,  (she)  passed  from  the  wave, 

Dark  tears  fast  streaming  down  her  cheek. 
135  Half-seen,  she  raised  her  hand  from  her  robe — 

Her  robe  of  the  cloud  of  the  desert ; 

She  raised  her  hand  above  the  chief  of  men, 

(And)  turned  her  eyes  away  in  silence. 

"  Wherefore  in  tears,  daughter  of  Starno  1 " 
140  Said  Fingal,  with  labouring  breath  ; 

Agandecca.  She  came  from  the  way  of  the  ocean.  She  slowly, 
lonely,  moved  over  Lena.  Her  face  was  pale  like  the  mist  of 
Cromla  :  dark  were  the  tears  of  her  cheek.  She  often  raised  her 
dim  hand  from  her  robe — her  robe  which  was  of  the  clouds  of  the 
desert ;  she  raised  her  dim  hand  over  Fingal,  and  turned  away  her 
silent  eyes  !  "  Why  weeps  the  daughter  of  Starno  Ì  "  said  Fingal, 
with  a  sigh  ;  "  wliy  is  tliy  face  so  pale,  fair  wanderer  of  the  clouds?" 


DUAN  IV. 

Swaran's  army 
is  heard  ap- 
proaching, 
and  Oscar 
hastens  to 
awaken  Fin- 
gal. 


Agandecca 
had  come  to 
him  in  a 
dream, 


uttering  no 
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"  C'  ar  son  gua  tuar  a  ruin  nan  garbh-tlireuu, 

A's  aille  siubhal  'an  neoil  nan  speur?" 

Dh'imich  i  air  gaoith  o  Lena ; 

Dli'f hag  i  'n  treun  'an  iomall  oidhcli' : 
145  Blia  'bròn  mu  'sinns're  'an  Eirinn 

Gu  tuiteam  's  a'  bheinu  ri  soills'. 

Ghrad-bhris  an  laoch  o  'shuain  ; 

'N  a  bheachd  blia  ainnir  nan  cruth  faoiu. 

Thainig  ceuman  Oseair  gu  luath, 
150  A  sgiath  chruaidli  's  i  Hath  ri  'thaobh. 

Bha  dearrsa  'g  eirigh  o  'n  ear 

'Cur  glaise  air  lear  a'  chuain. 

"  Cia  maitheas  'th'  aig  nàmbaid  fo  fJiiamh?" 

Thuirt  ceannard  nan  triath  ag  eirig-h ; 
155  "  'N  do  theich  iad  gu  cuan  o  'n  t-sliabh, 

No  'n  d'f ban  iad  fo  'n  sgiathan  air  Lena  ? " 

"  C'  uim  an  iarradh  an  righ  mu  'n  t-sluagh? 

Cluinneam  an  guth  air  fuar-ghaoith." 

"  Imich  thar  Lena  gu  luath, 
160  'Shàr  Oseair,  'us  gluais  ua  hioich." 

Aig  crom-chloich  Lhbair  sheas  an  rigli  ; 
Tri  chuairt  thog  e  suas  a  ghuth. 
Chlisg  fèidh  air  Cronila  nam  frith, 
Chrith  carraig,  'us  cruach,  'us  smth. 
1 65  Mar  thoirm  ceud  sruth  mòr  o  'n  aonach 


She  departed  on  the  \\ind  of  Lona.  She  left  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  night.  Sho  mourned  the  sons  of  lier  people  that  were  to  fall  by 
the  hand  of  Fingal. 

The  hero  started  from  rest.  Still  he  beheld  lier  in  Iiis  soul.  The 
sound  of  Oscar's  steps  approached.  Tlie  king  saw  the  grey  shield 
on  his  side  :  for  the  faint  beam  of  the  morning  came  over  the 
waters  of  Ullin.     "  What  do  the  foes  in  their  fear  !  "  said  the  risin*; 
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"  Why,  love  of  warriors,  art  thou  pale — • 

Thou  of  bright  path  on  clouds  of  the  sky  ?  " 

She  passed  from  Lena  on  the  wind  ; 

She  left  the  hero  at  the  close  of  night. 
145  Her  grief  was  for  her  friends  in  Erin,  (doomed) 

To  fall  on  the  hill  with  morning  light. 

Soon  started  the  hero  from  his  sleep ; 

The  maid,  in  airy  image,  was  before  his  sight. 

Oscar  drew  near  with  hasty  steps, 
150  His  hard  grey  shield  (was)  by  his  side. 

Brightness  was  dawning  in  the  east, 

Dappling  the  plain  of  ocean. 

"  What  boots  a  foe  in  fear  "i " 

Said  the  leader  of  heroes,  as  he  rose ; 
155  "  Have  they  fled  to  ocean  from  the  hill  1 

Or  tarry  they  beneath  their  shields  on  Lena  ?  " 

"  Why  should  the  king  inquire  for  the  host  1 

On  the  cold  wind  I  hear  their  voice." 

"  Pass  over  Lena  with  speed, 
160  Brave  Oscar,  and  rouse  the  heroes." 

At  the  curved  stone  of  Lubar  stood  the  king. 
Thrice  he  lifted  up  his  voice  : 
The  deer  on  Cromla  of  forests  started ; 
Eidges,  rocks,  and  rivers  trembled. 
165  Like  noise  of  a  hundred  great  mountain-torrents, 

king  of  Morveii ;  "  or  fly  they  tkrough  ocean's  foam,  or  wait  they 
the  hattle  of  steel  ?  But  why  should  Fingal  ask  ?  I  hear  their 
voice  on  the  early  wind  !  Fly  over  Lena's  heath  :  0  Oscar,  awake 
our  friends  !  " 

The  king  stood  by  the  stone  of  Luliar.  Tlirieo  he  reared  his  ter- 
rible voice.  The  deer  started  from  the  fountains  of  Gromla.  The 
rocks  shook  on  all  their  hills.    Like  the  noise  of  a  hundred  moun- 


but  mournful 
for  the  over- 
throw which 
she  saw  await- 
ing her  friends 
of  Lochlin  on 
the  approach- 
ing day. 
Oscar  awak- 
ens him  in 
the  morning 
dawn. 


He  orders 
Oscar  to 
arouse  the 
whole  army ; 

and  he  him- 
self gives  three 
shouts  which 
startle  the 
deer  and 
sliake  the 
hills. 
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A  leumas  fo  chobhar  's  a  blieucas, 
Mar  thionaileas  gu  stoirm  's  a  thaomas 
Neoil  cliaochlach  air  gUorm  nan  speuraii, 
Tliachair  gaisgich  nam  fàs-blieaun 
170  Fo  ghuth  'us  fo  lann  an  righ. 

Bu  taitneach  do  sbluagb  a  thir  fein 
Gutb  righ  Mhòrbheinu  'bu  treuu  Kunli ; 
'S  trie  'lean  iad  gu  làrach  nam  beuni, 
'S  a  thill  iad  le  faoiUi  o'n  bhlar. 

175       "  Gluaisibh  gu  cumhras;,"  thuirt  an  triath, 

"  'Chlann  Shelma  a  's  airde  fuaim  ] 

Gluaisibh  gu  bàs  mhìlt'  air  sliabh ; 

Chi  mac  Cumhail  an  stri  o'n  chruaich  ; 

Bi'dh  mo  lann  r'ar  ciil  's  a'  bheinn 
180  A'  cumail  o  bheud  mo  shluaigh. 

Na  faiceam  a  chaoidh  'ur  feum, 

'S  mac  Mhorni  'n  a  èideadh  cruaidh, 

Sàr  cheannard  nan  treun-fhear  's  a'  bhlar, 

Mu-m  bi  na  fir-dlum  a'  luaidh. 
185  'Chaol-thannais  nan  triath  nach  beò, 

'Tha  'marcachd  air  ceo  's  a'  ghaoith, 

Glacaibh  na  thuiteas  gun  deò, 

'Us  togaibh  gu  Cromla  na  laoich  ; 

'Fhuar  osag  Lena,  iomraich  thall 
190  Thar  aigein  na  trein  gu  'n  fir; 

tain  streams,  that  burst  and  roar  and  foam  !  like  the  clouds  that 
gather  to  a  tempest  on  tlie  blue  face  of  the  sky  !  so  met  the  sons  of 
the  desert  round  the  terrible  voice  of  Kngal.  Pleasant  was  tlie 
voice  of  the  king  of  ^Morven  to  the  warriors  of  his  land.  Often  had 
he  led  them  to  battle ;  often  returned  with  the  sjioils  of  the  foe ! 

"  Come  to  battle,"  said  the  king,  "  ye  children  of  echoing  Selma  ! 
Come  to  the  death  of  tlmusands.     Comlial's  son  will  see  tlie  fight. 
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Which  leap  and  roar  iu  foam  ; 
As  muster  for  a  storm,  and  pour 
The  fitful  clouds  ou  azure  of  the  skies, 
Mustered  the  heroes  of  the  desert  Bens, 
170  To  the  yoice  and  brand  of  the  king. 
Cheering  to  the  men  of  his  native  land 
The  voice  of  Morven's  king  of  stalwart  arm  : 
Oft  had  they  follo^yed  him  to  field  of  gashing  blows. 
And  come  back  from  the  battle  with  spoils. 

175       "  Advance  to  conflict,"  said  the  prince, 

"  Ye  sons  of  loud-resounding  Selma. 

Forward  to  death  of  thousands  on  the  hill. 

Cuhal's  son  will  view  the  battle  from  the  height ; 

My  blade  shall  back  you  on  the  height. 
180  To  guard  my  people  from  harm. 

(But)  let  me  never  see  your  need 

While  Morni's  son  is  clad  in  his  steel — 

True  leader  of  brave  ones  in  battle. 

Whose  praise  the  bards  will  sing. 
185  Light  spirits  of  departed  chiefs, 

That  ride  on  the  mist  of  the  blast, 

Receive  ye  those  who  fall  in  death. 

And  bear  ye  the  heroes  to  Cromla  : 

Cold  blast  of  Lena,  do  thou  waft 
190  Over  ocean  the  brave  to  their  native  land' — 

My  sword  shall  wave  on  the  liill  the  defence  of  my  people  in  war. 
But  never  may  you  need  it,  warriors  ;  while  the  son  of  Momi  fights, 
the  chief  of  mighty  men  !  He  shall  lead  my  battle  ;  that  his  fame 
may  rise  iu  song  !  0  ye  ghosts  of  heroes  dead  !  ye  riders  of  the 
storm  of  Cromla  !  receive  my  falling  people  with  joy,  and  bear  them 
to  your  hills.  And  may  the  blast  of  Lena  carry  them  over  my  seas, 
that  they  may  come  to  my  silent  dreams,  and  delight  my  soul  in 
VOL.  IT.  B 
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The  host 
speedily  mus- 
ter arounil 
him. 


He  commits 
the  care  of  the 
battle  to  Gaul, 
according  to 
the  promise  of 
the  preceding 
evening  ;  but 
charges  them 
all  to  fight 
valiantly. 


He  calls  on 
the  spirits 
of  departed 
heroes  to 
receive  the 
spirits  of  those 
who  might 
fall,  and  on 
the  winds  to 
waft  them 
across  the  sea 
to  their  native 
land. 
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DtJAN  IV. 


"Kyno  of  well- 
fleshed  steel ; 
lit.  of  sttcl  not 
bare — i.e. 
often  sheathed 
in  the  body  of 
his  enemies. 


Thigeadh  iad  aii-  m'  aislingean  mall 
'Cbur  aoibhneis  air  m'  auam  'an  sith. 

"  'Fhillein,  'us  'Oscaii-  uan  ciabh  donn, 

'Og  Ròinne,  nach  lorn  cruaidh," 
195  Gluaisibb  le  crnadal  fo  'n  t-sonn, 

Mac  Mhorni  a's  mòr  's  an  ruaig ; 

Biodh  'ur  lannan  mar  a  laun  'a  an  stri ; 

Faicibli  a  ghuiomh  nach  clith  's  a'  lìlilàr  ; 

0  bheud  ciimt'  'ui-  cairdean  's  an  fbrith, 
200  'Cur  cuimhn  ail'  an  ti  a  dh'fhalbli. 

Cbithear  air  uair  mo  laoieb  .sbar, 

'N  deigb  tuiteam  'an  Eirinn  's  a'  cbòmbrag ; 

Cbitbear  tannais  gun  tuar  's  a'  cbàrn 

Air  neoil  agus  fuar-gbaoitb  Cbòna." 


20.5       Mar  nial  ri  stoirm  a's  duircbe  gruaini, 
'Us  'iomall  a  lasadb  le  dealan, 
Gu  b-iar  le  gatb  madainn  fo  ruaig, 
Mar  sin  gbabh  rlgh  Sbelma  am  bealacb. 
]\Iar  fbuatbas  bba  solus  nan  arm, 

210  Da  sbleagb  ro  gbarbh  'n  a  laimb. 

Air  gaoitb  bba  sgaoileadb  a  cbiabb  glas, 
'S  a  shealladb  o  tbaobb  air  a'  cbòmbrag. 
Lean  tri  biiird  am  mòr  tkriatb 


re.st  !  Filliin  and  Oscar,  of  tlic  dark-brown  hair  !  fair  Ejmo  with 
the  pointed  steel  !  advance  with  valour  to  the  fight.  Bcliolil  tlio 
son  of  Morni !  Let  your  swords  be  like  his  in  strife  :  beliold  the 
deeds  of  his  hands.  Protect  the  i'riends  of  your  father.  Keniember 
the  cliiefs  of  old.  !My  chililren,  1  will  see  you  yet,  though  lierc  you 
should  fall  in  Erin.    Soon  shall  our  cold  pale  ghosts  meet  in  a  cloud 
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Let  them  slowly  dawn  ou  my  dream, 
In  peace  to  gladden  my  soul. 

"  Fillan  and  browu-liaired  Oscar, 

Young  Eyno  of  well-fleshed  steel," 
195  Dauutlessly  follow  the  hero, 

Morni's  sou,  who  is  great  in  pursuit  : 

Let  your  brands  be  as  his  in  the  fray  ; 

Mark  his  valiant  deeds  in  battle  : 

Let  your  friends  be  kept  from  harm  on  the  hill ; 
200  Be  mindful  of  those  who  are  gone. 

My  heroes  true  shall  yet  be  seen. 

After  their  fall  in  the  war  of  Erin ; 

(Their)  pallid  ghosts  shall  be  seen  on  the  cairns, 

On  the  clouds  and  cold  winds  of  Cona." 

205       Like  cloud  in  darkest  frowning  storm. 
Fringed  round  with  lightning  flame. 
And  westward  chased  by  the  beams  of  morning. 
The  king  of  Selma  took  the  mountain-pass. 
Like  spectre  dread  was  the  glare  of  (his)  armour, 

210  In  his  hand  (were)  two  rough  spears  ; 
His  grey  hair  floated  on  the  wind, 
While  intent  he  gazed  on  the  fight. 
Three  minstrels  followed  the  mighty  chief, 


on  Cona's  eddying  winds!" 

Now  like  a  dark  and  stormy  cloud,  edged  round  with  the  red 
lightning  of  heaven,  flying  westward  from  the  morning's  beam,  the 
king  of  Sekna  removed.  Terrible  is  the  light  of  his  ai'mour ;  two 
spears  are  in  his  hand.  His  grey  hair  falls  on  the  wind.  He  often 
looks  back  on  the  war.     Tluee  bards  attend  the  son  of  fame  to  bear 


He  charges 
his  sons  to 
imitate  the 
prowess  of 
Gaul, 


and  with- 
draws to  the 
hill,  whence 
he  was  to  view 
the  battle. 
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'Thoirt  'fhoctiil  tliar  sliabh  gu  sluagh. 
215  Air  Cromla  sliuiclh  an  righ  gu  h-àrd, 
'Us  ghliiais  siime  mar  gliluais  a  lann. 

Dh'eirich  aoibhueas  air  Oscar  an  àigli, 
A  ghruaidh  dearg,  's  a  shiiil  fo  dheoir, 
Mar  gliath  teine  a  lann  'n  a  laimb, 

220  'S  lal)laaii-  ri  Oisian  le  foil. 

"  'Cheaunaird  còmkraig  nan  cruaidh-bheum, 
'Atbair  tbeoma,  cluiun  -sa  mo  ghuth  ; 
Gluais  gu  righ  Mhòrbheinn,  an  treun ; 
Thoir  dliomb  fein  mo  choir  de  d'  chliu. 

225  Ma  thuiteas  mi  'n  so  's  a'  bhlàr, 

Cuimhnich  -sa  uchd  ban  mar  shueachd, 
Gath-greine  'n  a  h-aouar,  mo  ghradli, 
Làmh-gheal  nighean  Thoscair  nam  feachd. 
Tha  'gruaidh  dhearg  air  carraig  thall 

230  Ag  aomadh  gu  mall  thar  sruth, 

A  ciabh  bhog  a'  taomadh  m'  a  ceauu, 
'S  i  'togail  mu  Oscar  a  guth. 
Innis  gu  bhoil  mi  's  a'  chruaich, 
Mo  thannas  gun  tuar  's  a'  ghaoith, 

235  Gu-n  tachair  's  an  nial  'tha  luath 

Mo  luaidh,  nighean  Thoscair  nan  saoi." 

"  Cuir,  'Oscair,  cuir  mise  's  an  uaigh ; 


liis  words  to  the  cliiefs.     Higli  on  Croiiila's  side  he  sat,  waviii;^  tlie 
lightning  of  his  sword,  and  as  he  waved  we  moved. 

Joy  rises  in  Oscar's  face.  His  clieek  is  red.  His  eye  sheds  tears. 
The  sword  is  a  be^m  of  fire  in  his  hand.  He  came,  suid,  smiling, 
spoke  to  Ossian  :  "  0  ruler  of  the  fight  of  steel !  my  father,  hear  thy 
son!     Retire  witli   Morven's  mighty  cliief      (iive  me  the  fame  of 


To  bear  his  word  o'er  the  hill  to  the  host. 
215  On  Cromla  sat  the  king  on  high, 
And  we  moved  as  moved  his  sword. 
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Gladness  rose  on  generous  Oscar — 

His  ruddy  cheek  and  eye  in  tears  ; 

As  a  flame  of  fire  (was)  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
220  And  gently  he  spoke  to  Ossian : 

"  Euler  in  conflict  of  hard-gashing  strokes, 

Skilful  father,  hear  my  voice. 

Get  thee  to  the  strong  king  of  Morven — 

Grant  me  my  due  of  thy  reuoAvn. 
225  If,  in  the  battle,  here  I  fall, 

Eemember  the  bosom  white  as  snow. 

My  love,  a  sunbeam  lonely — 

White-handed  daughter  of  Toscar  of  hosts. 

Her  red  cheek  rests  on  a  far-off  rock, 
230  Bending  slowly  over  the  wave ; 

Her  soft  hair  flowing  round  her  head, 

While  for  Oscar  she  raises  her  voice. 

Tell  (her)  that  I  am  on  the  hill. 

That  my  pale  wraith  is  on  the  wind, 
235  That  on  the  fast-fleeting  cloud  I  will  meet 

My  love,  the  daughter  of  heroic  Toscar." 


Oscar  begs  of 
his  father, 
Ossian,  to 
retire  with 
Fin-al,  so 
that  lie  (Osear) 
might  obtaiu 
his  due  share 
of  renown  ; 


and,  in  the 
event  of  his 
fall,  commits 
Malvlna  to  his 
care. 


"  Lay,  Oscar,  lay  vie  in  the  grave. 


Ossian  en- 
treats his  son 


Ossian.  If  here  I  fall,  0  chief,  remem'ber  that  hreast  of  snow,  the 
lonely  sunheam  of  my  love,  the  white-handed  daughter  of  Toscar  ! 
For,  with  red  cheek  from  the  rock  bending  over  the  stream,  her  soft 
hair  flies  about  her  bosom,  as  she  pours  the  sigh  for  Oscar.  Tell 
her  I  am  on  my  hills,  a  lightly-bounding  son  of  the  ■wind ;  tell  her 
that  in  a  cloud  I  may  meet  the  lovely  maid  of  Toscar."     Eaise, 
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Cha  ghèiU  mi  'an  cruas  do  threuu, 

'S  mi  'n  toiseach  ua  stii  fo  chruaidh  ; 

240 

Gabh  eòlas  nam  buadh  nam  fein. 
CuimlinicL,  'Oscair,  cuir  mo  laun, 
M'  iubhar  cam  'us  croc  an  flieidh 
Ail"  taobh  cloich  glilais  a  tlia  ri  ccann 
Gaol,  thall,  a  chiiii-n  gun  leus ; 

245 

'Oscair,  cha-n  'eil  run  dhomh  fein, 
Gu  'fàgail,  a  mhic,  fo  do  làimh, 
0  tbuit  Eimblr-àluinn  nan  treun, 
Nigbeau  Bbrano  nan  geur  bxnn." 

Sin  mar  bha  'r  focail  's  an  t-sHabb, 

250 

'N  uair  tbog  Gall  nan  sgiatb  gu  b-àrd 
A  gbutb  mòr  mar  ghair  a'  cbuain 
Air  gaoitli  nan  cruacb  a'  fas. 
Tbog  an  triatb  lann  'atbar  gu  mall, 
'Us  gbluais  sinn  gu  bàs  nan  lot. 

255 

Mar  thonn  i;bucagacb  air  sail — 

Ban,  atmbor,  gàireacb,  beucacb  sbuas. 
Mar  cbarragb  dubb  'us  stuaidb  gu  'barr, 
Tbacbair  naimbdean  's  bbuail  an  sluagb. 
Bba  fear  ab'  fear,  'us  cruaidb  air  cruaidb, 
260  An  sgiatban  'fuaim,  'us  daoin'  air  lar. 
Mar  cbeud  òrd  Ic  spairn  'us  luatb 


Oscar,  rather  raise  my  toml) !  I  wll  not  yield  the  war  to  thee. 
The  first  and  bloodiest  in  the  strife,  my  arm  shall  teach  thee  how 
to  fight.  But  remember,  my  son,  to  place  this  sword,  this  bow,  the 
horn  of  my  deer,  within  that  dark  and  narrow  house,  whose  mark 
is  one  grey  stone !  Oscar,  I  have  no  love  to  leave  to  the  care  of 
my  son.     Everallin  is  no  more,  the  lovely  daughter  of  Branno  ! 
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I  yield  not  iu  daring  to  the  brave  ; 

In  my  steel  I  foremost  lead  the  fight — 

240  Knowledge  of  victories  learu  of  me. 
Eemember,  Oscar,  lay  my  sword,* 
My  bended  yew,  and  antler  of  the  stag, 
Beside  the  grey  stone,  at  the  head 
Of  the  far-off,  naiTow,  darksome  cairn. 

245  Oscar,  I  have  no  loved  one 
To  leave  to  thy  care,  my  son, 
Since  fell  Evir-Allin  of  hero-race. 
Daughter  of  Brauo  of  sharp-edged  blades." 
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ratlier  to  lay 
him  in  the 
grave  ;  and 
resolves 
to  engage  in 
the  battle. 


Such  was  our  converse  on  the  hill, 

250  When  Gaul  of  shields  raised  high 
His  mighty  voice,  like  ocean-roar 
Which  swells  on  the  mountain-blast. 
Slowly  the  hero  raised  his  father's  sword. 
And  we  marched  to  (deal)  death-wounds. 

255  Like  foamy  wave  upon  the  brine — 

White,  swollen,  roaring,  bellowing  on  high  ; 
Like  a  black  rock  with  breakers  o'er  its  head. 
Encountered  foemen,  struck  the  hosts, 
Man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel ; 

260  Shields  resounding,  men  brought  low. 

As  hundred  hammers  (strike)  in  straining  speed. 


The  advance, 
and  the  en- 
counter with 
the  enemy,  are 
described. 


Such  were  our  words  wlien  Gaul's  loud  voice  came  growing  on 
th.e  wind.  He  waved  on  liigh  the  sword  of  his  father.  We  rushed 
to  death  and  wounds.  As  waves,  white -huhbling  over  the  deep, 
come  swelling,  roaring  on  ;  as  rochs  of  ooze  meet  roaring  waves,  so 
foes  attacked  and  fought.  Man  met  with  man,  and  steel  with  steel. 
Shields  sound,  and  warriors  fall.     As  a  hundred  hammers  on  the 
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Air  deai'g-mhac  teallaicli  'u  a  cliaoii-  àrd, 
Mar  sin  dh'eirich  airm  an  t-sluaigii, 
'S  mar  sin  bha  fuaim  nan  lann. 


o  Dismal  in 
its  peal. 
Shuas  is  liter- 
ally "  on 
high  "  or 
"up."     Here, 
and  in  many 
otlier  places, 
it  seems  to 
mean  "clear," 
"obvious  to 
tlic  senses." 


265       Ghluais  Gall  mar  osaig  'an  Ardbheiun, 

'S  b'  e  sgriosadh  nan  treun  a  lann. 

Bha  Suaran  mar  ohoimeas  do  gharbh-thoiu' 

'Am  fraoch  GLorm-mheall  's  i  'lasadh  g'  a  ceann. 

C'uim  an  cuiriun-sa  sios  's  an  dan 
270  Gach  bàs  a  bha  ann  fo  shleigh  "? 

Dh'eirich  mo  chlaidheamh  's  an  am 

'N  a  dhealan  'am  làimh  's  a'  mhagh. 

'Oscair,  b'f huathasach  thu  fein, 

Mo  shar  mhac  'bu  trèin'  's  a  b'f  hcarr ; 
275  Bha  solas  'n  am  anam  's  a'  bheiun 

Ei  faicinu  do  bheum  's  a'  bhlar. 

Air  leac  Lena  dh'aom  an  sluagh  ; 

Lean  sinn'  an  ruaig  agus  mharbh. 

Mar  cliloich  a'  leum  o  chruaich  gu  cruaich, 
280  Mar  thuaigh  'an  coille  's  a'  fuaim  ;ird, 

Mar  shiiibhlas  torrunn  o  bheinn  gu  l^eiun, 

Briste,  beucach,  brònach  shuas," 

Bha  buiir  air  bhuille,  's  beum  air  bheum 

0  Oscar  'bu  treun  's  o  mo  chruaidh. 

285       Dh'iadh  Suarau  mu  thiiath  nan  lann, 


red  son  of  the  furnace,  so  rose,  so  mug  their  swords ! 

Gaul  rushed  on,  like  a  whirlwind  in  Ardven.  The  destruction  tif 
heroes  is  on  his  sword.  Swaran  was  like  the  fire  of  the  desert  in 
the  echoing  heath  of  Gormal !  How  can  I  give  to  the  song  the 
death  of  many  spears  1  My  sword  rose  high  and  flamed  in  the 
strife  of  blood.     Oscar,  temble  wert  thou,  my  best,  my  greatest  son  ! 


The  red  son  of  the  furuace  flashing  high, 
So  rose  the  arms  of  the  host, 
Such  was  the  noise  of  their  brands. 
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265       Eushed  Gaul  like  a  blast  on  Ardven  ; 
And  havoc  to  heroes  Avas  his  sword. 
Swaran  was  as  a  raging  fire. 
In  heather  of  Gormal  flaming  to  its  top. 
AVhy  should  I  rehearse  in  song 

270  Each  death  i\T.'ought  there  by  spears  ? 
My  sword  was  then  lifted  up. 
Like  lightning,  in  my  hand  on  the  field. 
Oscar,  terrible  wert  thou  : 
True  son  of  mine,  the  bravest  and  the  best, 

275  My  soul  was  filled  with  joy  on  the  hill 
In  seeing  thy  cleaving  battle-strokes. 
On  Lena's  side  the  people  fled. 
We  followed  the  rout,  and  we  slew. 
Like  a  stone  that  bounds  from  steep  to  steep, 

280  Like  axe  in  wood  resounding  loud. 
Like  thunder  roUing  from  Ben  to  Ben, 
Broken,  roaring,  dismal  in  its  peal," 
Were  blow  on  blow,  and  gash  on  gash. 
From  valiant  Oscar  and  my  steel. 

285       Swaran  approached  the  chief  of  spears, 


Ossian  and 
Oscar  defeat 
the  wing  op- 
posed to  them; 


but  Swaran 
advances  on 
Gaul. 


I  rejoiced  in  my  secret  soul  when  his  sword  flamed  over  the  slain. 
They  fled  amain  through  Lena's  heath.  We  pursued  and  slew.  As 
stones  that  bound  from  rock  to  rock  ;  as  axes  in  echoing  woods  ;  as 
thunder  roUs  from  hill  to  hiU  in  dismal  broken  peals ;  so  blow  suc- 
ceeded to  blow,  and  death  to  death,  from  the  hand  of  Oscar  and 
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Mac  Mliorui  air  ceanu  an  t-sluaigh ; 
Mar  mhuir  Innis-tliorc  gii  neo-gbann, 
'N  am  lionaidh  le  neart  a'  chuain. 
Leth-dh'eiricli  an  righ  's  an  àird ; 

290  Leth-ghabh  e  'n  a  laimli  an  t-sleagh. 
"  Gluais,  'UUin,  grad-gliluais,  a  bhàird  ; 
Tboir  m'  fhocal  gun  tàmh  tliar  a'  mliagh. 
Thoir  cuimline  a'  cliòmliraig  do  Ghall, 
Cuimhn'  aitliriche  'chrom  an  ceann, 

295  Tog  suas  a'  chònih  -stri  le  fonn, 
Le  fonn  a  dhùisgear  am  blar." 
Ghluais  UUin  mòr,  a  b'aosda  ceum 
'Us  labhair  ri  gaisgeach  nach  gann, 
"  A  thriath  each-ruitli  nan  àrd-leum, 

300  A  righ  nan  sleagh  a's  beumach  lann, 

Lamh  threun  's  gacli  càs,  cridh'  àrd  uacL  geill, 
A  thi'iath  mhòir,  a's  gèire  cruaidli, 
Gearr  sios  na  dàimh,  's  na  fag  dlioibli  fein 
Siuil  bban  a  db'eireas  air  cuan. 

305  Mar  tborrunn  biodh  do  lamb,  a  laoicb, 
Do  dbearg-sbiiil  mar  cbaoir  'ad  cbeann, 
Mar  cliarragb  cruaidb  do  cbridb  'ad  tbaobb, 
Mar  dbealan  's  an  oidbcbe  do  lann; 
Tog  do  sgiatb  mar  reuU  a'  bbais, 

310  A  tbriatb  eacb-ruitb  nam  mòr-slu'aun." 


But  Swaran  closed  round  Morni's  sou  as  the  strength  of  the  tide 
of  Inistore.  The  king  half  rose  from  his  hill  at  the  sight.  He  lialf 
assumed  the  spear.  "  Go,  Ulliii,  go,  my  aged  bard!"  began  the  king 
of  INIorven.  "  Iveniind  the  mightj'  (iaul  of  war.  Eemind  him  of 
his  fatlicrs.  Support  tlie  yielding  fight  with  song,  for  song  enlivens 
war."  TaU  UUin  went,  with  step  of  ago,  and  spoke  to  the  king  of 
swords.     "  Sou  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds  !  high-boujidiug  king 
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Morni's  son,  the  leader  of  the  host. 

Like  to  the  great  sea  of  Innistorc, 

When  it  flows  in  strength  of  ocean, 

Half-rose  the  king  on  the  height, 
290  Half-grasped  he  the  spear  in  his  hand  : 

"  Go,  UUin,  go  with  haste,  thou  bard ; 

Quickly  bear  my  word  across  the  plain  ; 

Eemembrauce  of  the  battle  bring  to  Gaul, 

(And)  memory  of  his  su'es  who  bowed  their  heads ; 
295  Awaken  the  conflict  with  song — 

By  song  the  battle  is  aroused." 

Went  Ullin  great  of  aged  step, 

And  spoke  to  the  hero  true : 

"  Master  of  the  fleet,  high-bounding  steeds, 
300  King  of  spears  of  gashing  blades. 

Strong  hand  in  peril,  brave  heart  unflinching, 

Mightful  prince  of  sharpest  steel, — 

Cut  down  the  fue,  and  leave  them  not 

One -white  sad.  to  spread  on  sea. 
305  As  thunder  be  thy  hand,  thou  hero ; 

Thy  red  eye  in  thy  head  as  flame  : 

The  heart  in  thy  breast  like  flinty  rock ; 

Like  lightning  of  night  thy  blade  : 

Raise  thy  shield  as  the  star  of  death, 
310  Thou  chief  of  swift,  loud-snorting  steeds." 


of  spears;  strong  arm  in  every  perilous  toU;  hard  lieart  that  never 
yields;  cliief  of  the  pointed  arms  of  death:  cut  doivn  the  foe; 
let  no  white  saU  hound  round  dark  Inistove.  Be  thine  arm  like 
thunder,  thine  eyes  like  file,  thy  heart  of  solid  rock.  Whirl  round 
thy  sword  as  a  meteor  at  night ;  Hft  thy  shield  like  the  flame  of 
death.  Son  of  the  chief  of  generous  steeds,  cut  down  the  foe  ! 
Destroy !  "     The  hero's  heart  beat  high.     But  Swaran  came  with 
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Fingal, 
seeing  his 
danger,  sends 
Ullin  the  bard 
to  warn  and 
rouse  him. 


UUin's  war- 
soug. 
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DUAN  IV.  Dh'èÌTÌcli  cridli'  an  laoieh  gu  li-àrd. 

Thàinig  Suaraii  uall  le  còmhrag, 
Bhris  e  'n  sgiath  bhallach  aig  Gall ; 
Cliaidh  Selrna  's  an  torn  fo  'n  ruaig. 

315  Glirad-ghluais  righ  Mhòrblieiuu  fo  'airm 
Thog  e  gbutli  gai-bh  tri  chuairt ; 
Fhreagair  Cromla  o  àros  nan  stoirm ; 
Sheas  sinns're  nam  fàs-bheann  shuas  ; 
Dh'aom  iad  gach  aghaidh  gu  làr 

320  Fo  nair'  'am  fianuis  an  rigli — 

Mar  nial  tigh-comhnuidh  nan  sian, 
'Thig  sios  air  la  grein'  o  cluirn, 
Eaoin  'an  diiil  uisge  gu  diau, 
'S  an  crion-allt  ag  iadbadli  tro'  ghleanu, 

325  Tha  sàmhcliair  mu  'sbiubhal  gu  h-àrd 
Teann  aii'  tha  gàire  nan  stoirm. 
Chunuaic  Suaran  righ  JMhòrbheinn  thall, 
'Us  thionndaidh  a  làmh  o  'n  ruaig ; 
Dorcha  dh'aom  e  air  a  shleagh, 

330  A  dhearg-shuil  air  a'  mhagh  a'  gluasad. 
Samhach  'us  mòr  a  bha  n'  triath 
Mar  dharaig  's  i  liath  ah'  Liibar, 
A  chaill  a  dlh-gheug  o  shean 
Le  dealan  glan  nan  speur ; 

335  Tha  'h-aomadh  thar  sruth  o  shliabh, 
A  còinneach  mar  chiabh  a'  fuakn. 


battle.  He  cleft  tlie  shield  of  Gaul  in  twain.  The  sons  of  Selma  fled, 
ringal  at  once  arose  in  arms.  Thrice  lie  reai'ed  his  dreadful  voice. 
Cromla  answered  around.  The  sons  of  the  desert  stood  still.  They 
bent  their  blushing  faces  to  earth,  iishamed  at  the  j)resence  of  the 
king.  He  came  like  a  cloud  of  rain  in  the  day  of  the  sun,  when 
slow  it  rolls  on  the  hiU,  and  fields  expect  the  shower.     Silence 
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High  rose  the  heart  of  the  hero. 
Swaran  drew  nigh  with  battle  ; 
He  broke  the  spotted  shield  of  Gaul : 
Selma  fled  upon  the  hill. 

315  Straightway  moved  ]\Iorven's  king  in  armour  ; 
Three  times  he  raised  his  mighty  voice  : 
Cromla  answered  from  the  home  of  storms  ; 
The  race  of  desert  Bens  stood  fast — 
They  bowed  each  face  to  the  ground, 

320  Ashamed  in  presence  of  the  king. 

(He  was)  as  a  cloud,  the  home  of  showers, 
Coming  down  in  summer's  day  from  cairns. 
The  fields  in  strong  desire,  and  hope  of  rain, 
And  the  shrunk  brook  winding  through  the  glen  : 

325  Silence  surrounds  its  path  on  high ; 
Near  it  is  the  peal  of  storms. 
Swaran  saw  the  king  of  Morven  in  his  path, 
And  turned  his  hand  from  the  pursuit. 
Dark  he  leaned  upon  his  spear, 

330  His  red  eye  rolling  along  the  field. 
Silent  and  great  was  the  prince. 
Like  an  oak-tree,  hoary,  on  Lubar, 
Stripped  of  its  thick  and  aged  boughs 
By  the  keen  lightning  of  the  skies  : 

335  It  bends  across  the  stream  from  the  hill ; 
Its  moss  sounds  in  the  wind  like  hair — 


attends  its  slow  progress  aloft  ;  but  the  tempest  is  soon  to  arise. 
Swaran  telield  the  terrible  king  of  Morven.  He  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  his  course.  Dark  he  leaned  on  his  spear,  rolling  his  red 
eyes  around.  SQent  and  tall  he  seemed  as  an  oak  on  the  banks  of 
Lubar,  which  had  its  branches  blasted  of  old  by  the  lightning  of 
heaven.     It  bends  over  the  stream  ;  the  grey  moss  whistles  in  the 
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Swaran  breaks 
the  shield  of 
Gaul,  and 
those  around 
him  retreat. 


Fingal,  loud- 
shouting, 
stops  the 
flight,  and  is 
compared  to 
a  summer 
shower  which 
refreshes  the 
parched  fields. 


Swaran,  see- 
ing Fingal 
before  him, 
ceases  the 
pursuit. 
Description  of 
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DUAN  IV.  Mar  sin  a  sheas  righ  uan  donn-sgiath, 

Gu  'n  ghluaiseadh  leis  suas  gu  mall 
Thar  Lena  a  L'fhuileach  sUabh. 
340  Thaom  a  mhilteau  mu  'u  triath  gun  dàil, 
Tliiouail  duii'che  thall  's  an  rdidh. 

Bha  Fionnghal  mar  theiue  nan  speur 
A'  soillseadh  measg  treiu  a  shlòigh, 
'Gharbh  ghaisgich  'bu  chòrr  'n  a  dhèigh. 

345  Le  cumhachd  dh  eirieh  a  ghuth  mòr ; 
"  Tugaibh  mo  bhrataichean  suas ; 
Sgaoilibh  iad  air  cruachan  Lena, 
Mar  lasair  a  chithear  thar  stuadh ; 
Biodh  am  fuaim  air  gaoith  na  h-Eii'inn. 

350  A  shinns're  nan  sruth  beucach,  mor, 
'Thaomas  o  mhile  tòrr  'us  gleann, 
Cluinnibhse  m'  f hocail,  'fheara  corr ; 
A  Ghaill,  a's  neartmhor  lamh  'us  lann, 
'Oscair  nan  còmhrag  'tha  'tighin, 

355  A  Chouaill  nan  gorm-bhallach  sgiath, 
A  shar  Dhiarmaid  nan  ciabli  donn, 
'Oisein,  righ  nam  fonn  's  nan  dan, 
Bi-sa,  bi-sa  ri  làimh  d'  athar 
'An  carraid  a'  sgathadh  nan  ceud." 


3G0 


Thog  siun  Deò-grdino  ri  crann, 


wind ;  so  stood  the  king.  Then  slowly  he  retired  to  the  rising 
heath  of  Lena.  His  thousands  pour  around  tlio  hero.  Darkness 
gathers  on  the  hill ! 

Fingal,  like  a  1)cam  from  heaven,  shone  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
His  heroes  gather  around  him.  He  sends  furtli  the  voice  of  his 
power.  "  Eaisc  my  standards  on  high ;  spread  them  on  Lena's 
wind  like  the  flames  of  an  liundred  hills  !     Let  them  sound  on  the 
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So  stood  the  king  of  dark-brown  shields, 
Until  he  upwards  slowly  moved, 
Over  Lena  of  blood-stained  hill. 
340  His  thousands  quickly  pour  around  the  chief  : 
Darkness  gathered  on  the  distant  plain. 

Fingal  was  as  the  fire  of  heaven, 
Shining  amid  the  warriors  of  his  host. 
His  stalwart,  matchless  heroes  behind  him. 

345  AVith  power  rose  his  mighty  voice  : 
"  Eaise  ye  my  banners  on  high  ; 
Spread  them  on  the  hills  of  Lena — • 
Like  a  flame  beheld  across  the  waves  ; 
Be  their  sound  on  the  wind  of  Erin. 

350  Race  of  the  great  and  roaring  streams, 

AVhich  pour  from  thousand  rocks  and  glens. 
Hark  to  my  words,  ye  men  of  might. 
Gaul  of  puissant  arm  and  brand  ; 
Oscar  of  combats  yet  to  come  ; 

355  Connal  of  the  blue-bossed  shields  ; 

Great  Dermid  of  the  dark-brown  hair  ; 
Ossian,  king  of  music  and  of  song, 
Stay  thou,  stay  by  thy  father's  side, 
In  the  conflict  hewing  hundreds  down." 

360       We  raised  Deo-grainè  to  the  staS", 
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Fingal  rallies 
his  army,  ad- 
dresses them 
ane%v,  and 
orders  his 
great  banner, 
Deo-grainè 
(the  Sunbeam) 
to  be  raised  on 
high. 


Description  of 

the  banner. 


■winds  of  Erin,  and  remind  us  of  tlie  figlit.  Ye  sons  of  the  roaring 
streams  that  pour  from  a  thousand  hUls,  be  near  the  king  of  Mor- 
ven  !  attend  to  the  words  of  his  power !  Gaid,  strongest  arm  of 
death  !  0  Oscar  of  the  future  fights  !  Connal,  son  of  the  blue 
shields  of  Sora  !  Dermid  of  the  dark-brown  hair  !  Ossian,  king  of 
many  songs,  be  near  your  father's  arm  ! "  We  reared  the  sunbeam 
of  battle,  the  standard  of  the  king !     Each  hero  exulted  with  joy, 
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A'  bhratach  mhòr  aig  righ  nan  lann. 
Blia  solas  'an  anam  gach  triatli, 
'N  uair  thog  i  a  sgiath  ri  gaoith. 
Blia  'gorm-slilios  ballacli  le  b-òr 
365  Mar  slilige  ghlais  mhòir  na  li-oidlicli', 
'N  uair  sheallas  na  reil  o'n  speur. 
Bha  bratacli  aig  gacb  triatb  dba  fèin, 
'S  a  frbaisoicb  'Iju  treuu  m'a  ebruaidli. 

"  Faic,"  tbiiirt  rigb  uau  sbge  fial, 
370  "  Roinneadh  Lochlin  air  sliabb  Lena; 
Mar  neoil  dbubb,  bbriste  tba  'u  triall, 
'N  dèigb  tuiteam  do  'n  t-siau  air  Eirinn  : 
'S  coimeas  iad  ri  coille  liath 
Leth-loisgte  air  sgiath  nan  earn, 
375  'N  uair  cliithear  an  deahxn  gu  'thrian 
'Dol  seachad  aii'  geig  gun  bbàrr  : 
Gacb  triath  de  cbàii-dean  'ur  triatb 
Tagbadh  de  'n  nàmbaid  a  cbòir," 
'S  na  leigibb  do  sbinns're  nan  sbabb, 
380  S\ol  Innis  nan  ciar-tborc  mòr, 
Tilleadb  tbar  cbuan  gu  'n  tir." 

"  Leamsa,"  tbuirt  Gall,  "  na  seacbd  suiun, 
'Tbàiuig  o  tbuiun  an  Locb  Lain'." 
"  Thigeadb  Eric  niòr  a  cbbil  duimi 
385  Gu  Oscar,  mac  triatb  nan  dan." 


o  His  "riglit" 
or  "  portion." 


as,  waving,  it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  .studded  with  gohl  ahovo, 
as  the  bhic  wide  shell  of  the  nightly  sky.  Each  hero  had  his  stand- 
ard too,  and  each  his  gloomy  men  ! 

"  Behold,"  said  the  king  of  generous  shells,  "  how  Loehlin  divides 
on  Lena !  They  stand  like  broken  clouds  on  a  liill,  or  an  half- 
consumed  grove  of  oaks,  when  we  see  the  sky  thi'ough  its  branches, 
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The  great  banner  of  the  king  of  spears  ; 
Joy  was  in  every  hero's  soul, 
When  she  spread  her  wing  to  the  wind ; 
Her  azure  field  was  flecked  with  gold, 
Like  the  great  blue  shell  of  night, 
AVhen  the  stars  look  down  from  the  sky. 
(But)  every  chief  had  pennon  of  his  own, 
And  stalwart  warriors  round  his  steel. 


"  See,"  said  the  king  of  festive  shells, 
.''>7()  "  Lochlin  is  scattered  on  Lena's  hill ; 

They  move  like  black  (and)  broken  clouds, 
When  a  storm  has  fallen  on  Erin  : 
Like  they  are  to  hoary  wood. 
Half-burnt  on  the  skirt  of  the  cairns, 
37.')  When  the  lightning  is  seen  in  lirightness. 
Shooting  past  a  leafless  liranch. 
Let  every  chief  of  the  friends  of  your  prince 
Choose  of  the  foe  his  right," 
And  suflfer  not  the  sons  of  the  hills — 
380  Race  of  the  isle  of  great  and  tawny  boars — 
To  return  over  ocean  to  their  land." 

"  Mine,"  said  Gaul,  "  be  the  seven  warriors. 
Who  came  from  the  wave  of  Loch-Lau." 
"  Come,  big  Eric  of  brown  locks, 
385  To  Oscar,  son  of  the  prince  of  song." 


Fingal,  iioint- 
ing  to  the  par- 
I  tially  defeated 
I  host  of  Loch- 
lin, tells  liis 
leading  war- 
riors to  choose 
each  a  foeniau 
from  among 
thera. 


and  the  meteor  passing  behind  !  Let  every  chief  among  the  friends 
of  Fingal  take  a  dark  troop  of  those  that  frown  so  high  :  nor  let  a 
son  of  the  echoing  groves  bound  on  the  waves  of  Inistore  ! " 

"  Mine,"  said  Gaul,  "be  the  seven  chiefs  that  came  from  Lano's 
lake."  "  Let  Inistore's  dark  king,"  said  Oscar,  "  come  to  the  sword 
of  Ossian's  son."     "  To  mine  the  king  of  Iniscon,"  said  Connal, 

VOL.  ir.  c 


The  choice  is 
made. 
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Tluiirt  Conall,  "  BioJli  Innis  nan  Con 
Do  mo  làimhs',  an  sonn  gun  bliaigh." 
"  Bi'  (111  Miidan,"  tliuirt  Diarmad  donn, 
"  No  mise  air  lorn  's  an  tràigli." 
390  Thagli  mise,  an  diugli  dall  'us  faoin, 
Righ  Tliormainn  nan  còmhrag  fial. 
Gheall  mi  gu-n  coisninn  o  'n  laocli 
A  gliorni-lann  'us  a  dhoun-sgiatli. 

"  Mor-rath  'us  buaidli  air  gacli  sonn," 
395  Thuirt  Fionnglial  'bu  cliaoinc  bcus  ; 
"  'Shuaraiu,  Yigli  blieucail  nan  tonn. 
Is  tus'  mo  rogliadhsa,  'fliir  threin." 
JMar  clieud  gaoth  o  cheud  aonach 
A'  garbh-tliaomadli  o  cbeud  gleaini, 
400  'Briseadli  dorch'  ri  cruaich  ag  aomadli, 
Ghrad-gliluais  siol  Shelma  nam  beann  ; 
Bha  Cromlcac  nam  fuatli  a'  fuaim  tliall. 

C  c  b'  urrainn  aitluis  na  bàis, 
'N  u.air  a  dliiiiu  sinn  air  traigli  na  fritli  '. 

4(15  'Nigliean  uasal  Thoscair  nan  lann, 
IV  fliuileaeli  ar  lamli  anns  an  str\. 
Thuit  aghaidli  an  uàmliaid  's  a'  chòndu'aL 
Mar  bliruacb  Cliona  nan  sruth  garbh. 
Cliaidh  treitli  's  an  gealladh  air  chòmhla : 

410  Thug  sinn  a'  bhuaidh  agus  mharbh. 


"  heart  of  steel ! "  "  Or  Mudan's  chief  or  I,"  said  brown-liaircd 
Dermid,  "shall' sleep  on  clay-cold  earth."  My  choice,  though  now 
so  weak  and  dark,  was  Terman's  battling  king  ;  I  promised  witli 
my  hand  to  win  the  hero's  dark-hrown  shield.  "  lilest  and  ■victori- 
oiis  be  my  chiefs,"  said  Fingal  of  the  mildest  look.  "  Swaran,  king 
of  roaring  waves,  thou  art  the  choice  of  Fingal !  " 
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Said  Connal,  "  Be  Innis-nan-Con 
Tlie  ruthless  cliief,  for  my  arm." 
"  Mudan  or  I,"  said  brown-haired  Dcrmid, 
"  Shall  lie  on  the  ground  by  tlie  shore." 
.390  Chose  I,  now  blind  and  weak, 

Torman's  kins;,  a  orenerous  warrior  ; 
From  the  hero  I  engaged  to  win 
His  blue  spear  and  dusky  shield. 

"  Good  speed  and  victory  to  every  cliief," 

395  Said  Fingal  of  milde.st  mood. 
"  Swaran,  strong  king  of  waves, 
Thou  art  my  choice,  thou  brave  one." 
Like  hundred  winds  from  hundred  mountains, 
Kousrh-rushiuo:  from  hundred  elens, 

400  Darkly  breaking  on  lieetliug  crags, 

Quickly  forward  sped  Selma's  mountain-race  : 
Cromlec  of  spectres  echoed  from  afar. 

Wlio  could  recount  the  deaths 
When  we  closed  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  ? 

405  Nol^le  daughter  of  Toscar  of  spears, 
Our  hands  were  bloody  in  the  fray. 
The  foemen's  ranks  in  battle  fell 
Like  the  bank  of  Cona  of  rough  torrents — 
Heroes  and  their  promises  kept  pace. 

410  We  gained  the  victory,  and  slew. 

Now,  like  an  hundred  different  winds  that  pour  through  many 
vales ;  divided,  dark  the  sons  of  Sekaa  advanced.  Cronila  echoed 
around  !  "  How  can  I  relate  the  deaths  when  we  closed  in  the 
strife  of  arms  !  0  daughter  of  Toscar  i  hloody  were  our  hands ! 
The  gloomy  ranks  of  Lochlin  fell  like  the  banks  of  the  roaring 
Cona  !     Our  arms  were  victorious  on  Lena :  each  chief  fidfilled  his 


Fingal  re- 
serves Swavaii 
for  his  own 
arm. 


The  onset 
again  lie- 
sei'ibej. 


Lochlin  is  nt- 
terly  defeate.l. 
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Aig  srutli  gàireach  Bliraiu  nau  cruacli 
'S  trie  a  sliuidh  òigli  uan  geal-làmli, 
Sgìtli  o  'n  t-seilg,  do  bliroilleach  sluias 
Ag  eirigh  gu  luatli  clio  làn 

41.")   Ri  slios  eal'  aii"  liune  'snàmli, 
'S  i  tliall  fo  chomas  na  gaoith, 
A  sgiatli  bliàn  ag  èirigh  gu  mail 
'S  an  osag  ag  iadhadli  m'a  taobh. 
C'lmiinaic  thu,  'oigh,  's  a'  bheiiin  àird 

4i'o  'Ghrian  ag  aomadh  dearg  fo  iieoil, 
Dùblira  'dìmadh  illùth  mu  'n  ehàrii, 
Osua  'briseadh  tliall  tro'  'n  clicò  ; 
C'hiinnaic  tliu  uisge  'tuiteam  trom, 
Torrimu  o  thom  gu  tom  's  a'  ghleann, 

425  Fuathais  aii'  dealain  o  'n  toim, 

Neart  a'  mhonaidh  gu  lom  o  cliàrn — 
Srutli  gàii-each  nam  beann  gu  tràigh. 
Mar  sin  bha  toirm  mhòr  a'  bhlàir, 
'Chaoin  ainnir  nan  làmh  mar  shneacbd'. 

430  C'  uim  tbuiteadh  do  dbeoir  gu  làr, 

'Nigbean  àluinn  Thoscair  nam  feaclid  ì 
Do  òigbean  Lochlin  biodli  am  bròn, 
'S  e  'u  slòigb  a  ghèiU  's  'a  chòmhrag. 
B'  fhuileacb  lainn  nam  faolìbar  gorm 

433  Aig  sìol  nan  triatli  mòr  o  Cb^na. 
Tba  mise  deurach  dall  fo  bbròn. 


promise  !  IJusiili'  the  iiiunn\ir  nf  llraimo  tliou  iliilst  often  sit,  O 
maid  !  tliy  white  bosom  rose  frequent,  like  tlie  down  of  the  swan 
when  slow  she  swims  on  tlie  lake,  and  sidelong  winds  l)low  on  her 
ruffled  win;.'.  Thou  hast  seen  the  sun  retire  red  and  slow  luOiind 
his  cloud  :  night  gathering  round  on  the  mountain,  while  the 
unfrequent  blast  roared  in  the  naiTOW  vales.     .iVt  length  the  rain 
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By  the  noisy  stream  of  Bran  of  peaks 

Oft  has  sat  the  maiden  of  white  hands, 

Tired  after  chase,  thy  bosom  high, 

Heaving  quickly,  and  as  full 
415  As  breast  of  swan  that  swims  the  lake. 

And  moves  obedient  to  the  wind  : 

Her  white  wing  rises  slowly, 

As  eddies  the  breeze  by  her  side. 

Thou,  maiden,  hast  seen  on  mountain  higli 
420  The  sun  descending  red  beneath  a  cloud, 

Darkness  densely  deepening  round  the  caiini, 

A  sigh  breaking  forth  from  the  far-off  mist ; 

Thou  hast  seen  the  rain  fall  heavily, 

Thunder  from  hill  to  hill  in  the  glen, 
425  The  spirits  of  the  flood  on  lightning  wing. 

The  mountain-strength  go  down  from  cairn  to  phi  iu 

The  roarmg  streams  of  Bens  (rush)  to  the  aliore. 

Such  was  the  loud  din  of  battle. 

Gentle  maiden  of  hands  like  snow. 
430  ^Vhy  fall  thy  tears  to  the  ground, 

Thou  lovely  daughter  of  Toscar  of  hosts  ? 

To  the  maidens  of  Lochlin  be  the  grief : 

Their  people  yielded  in  the  fight. 

Bloody  were  the  blue-edged  swords 
4.35  Of  the  mighty  hero-race  from  Cona. 

Tearful  and  blind  in  grief  am  I, 


Ossian,  addres- 
sing Malvina, 
tells  lier  that 
the  din  of  bat- 
tle was  like  a 
mountain- 
storm,  such  as 
she  had  often 


He  tells  her 
not  to  weep  ; 
tliat  the  maid- 
ens of  Lochlin 
had  cause  to 
weep  then  ; 


beats  hard  :  thunder  rolls  in  peals  ;  liglitniiig  glances  on  the  rocks  ! 
Spirits  ride  on  beams  of  fire  !  The  strength  of  the  mountain  streams 
comes  roaring  down  the  hills.  Such  was  the  noise  of  battle,  maid 
of  the  arms  of  snow  !  Why,  daughter  of  Toscar,  why  that  tear  Ì 
The  maids  of  Lochlin  have  cause  to  weep  !  The  people  of  their 
country  fell.     Bloody  were  the  blue  swords  of  the  race  of  my  heroes  ! 
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«  Cronila.     In 
the  Gaelic  text 
followed  by 
E.  M'Laililan 
it  is  Cona. 
Macfarlane 
and  Macpher- 
son  rightly 
take  Cronila. 
Cmia  is  clearly 
a  iiiis|iriiit 


Gun  choimeas  na  's  mo  do  thriath  ; 
Tlidir  dhombsa,  'Làmhgbeal,  do  dhcòir  ; 
Tliog  mi  u  uaigh'  gu  leir  's  au  t-slialih. 
440  'S  au  uair  ud  fo  laimli  an  rigli 
Thuit  triath  's  an  stri  gu  'bhròn 
A  chiabh  glilas  'au  earn  na  frith, 
Thog  e  'slndl  air  ceaun  au  t-slòigli. 

"An  tusV'  tliuirt  in;ii;  Cumliail,  "a  tii'  aim 
445  Caraid  dileas  òigh  mar  slmeaclid  I 
Cliunnaic  mi  do  dlieoir  "s  an  am, 
'N  uair  thuit  ainnir  a  b'  adle  leac. 
'Nàmhaid  do  naimlidean  mo  riiin, 
'N  do  thuit  thu  gu  d'  chid  fo  m'  hiun  ? 
450  Tog,  Ullin,  tog  ard  a  chliii, 

Cuir  Mathon  fo  'u  iiir  's  a'  ghleann. 
Their  ainin  an  laoich  aosda  do  'n  fhonn 
A  mhosgail  trom  mu  oigh  nan  ard  threun  ; 
'S  caoin  do  m'  anam  ainnir  nan  long, 
455  'Ghabh  còmlmuidh  fo  thorn  na  h-.Vrdbheinn.' 

Cliuala  CuL'hullin  o'n  cliarn 
Garbh  thorrimn  nan  hiuu  's  a'  chomhrag, 
'S  e  'suidh  air  Cromhi  nan  cos  " 
Fo  l.)hròn  o  charraid  gun  bhuaidh. 
4G0  Gbah'm  e  Couall  uau  eeur  laun 


]3ut  I  am  sad,  forlorn,  ami  blind  :  no  more  the  companion  of  heroes  ! 
Give,  lovely  maid,  to  nic  thy  tears.  I  have  seen  the  toniLs  of  all 
my  friends  ! " 

It  was  then  liy  Fiiigal's  hand  a  hero  fell,  to  his  grief!  (hvy- 
hairoil  he  rolled  in  the  dust.  He  lifted  his  I'aint  eyes  to  the  king  : 
"  And  is  it  liy  nie  thou  hiust  fallenf '  said  the  .son  of  Conihal;  "  thou 
friciiil   of  Agandi'cca  !      I   have  .«pen  tliv  tears  for  (lie  mai^l  of  mv 
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No  longer  like  unto  a  chief. 
Ou  me  bestow  thy  tears,  White-hand  ; 
I  reared  the  tombs  of  all  upon  the  hill. 
440  Then  it  was,  by  the  hand  of  the  king, 
That,  to  his  sorrow,  a  hero  fell  in  battle  ; 
His  grey  hair  spread  on  the  desert  cairn, 
He  raised  his  eye  to  the  chief  of  the  host. 

"Is  it  thou  who  art  there  Ì "  said  the  son  of  Ciilial ; 
445  "  The  faithful  friend  of  the  maid  like  snow  ! 

Thy  tears  I  noted  at  the  time, 

AVhen  fell  the  maid  of  loveliest  cheek. 

Foe  to  the  foemen  of  my  love, 

Hast  thou  fallen  in  death  by  my  blade  ? 
4.50  Eaise,  Ullin,  raise  high  his  renown; 

Lay  Mahon  in  dust  in  the  glen  : 

Give  to  song  the  aged  hero's  name 

Who  deeply  felt  for  the  noble  maid. 

Dear  to  my  heart  is  the  maid  of  the  ships, 
455  Who  dwells  beneath  the  mound  of  Ardven." 
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liut  that  if  she 
is  to  shed  tears, 
it  should  be 
for  him,  as  he 
is  now  feeble 
and  lonely. 


He  tells  of 
Fingal's  givat 
grief  for  kill- 
ing Mahon,  a 
Lochlin  war- 
lior  who  had 
shown  friend- 
ship to  Agau- 
decca,  and 
whom  he  had 
not  recognised 
until  he  was 
slain. 

He  orders 
Ullin  to  raise 
Ids  tomb  and 
sing  his  dirge. 


Heard  CuchuUin  from  the  cairn 
The  rougli  thunder  of  arms  in  the  conflict. 
As  lie  sat  on  Croiula  of  caverns," 
Mourning  over  a  losing  war. 
460  He  summoned  Counal  of  sharp  spear. 


('uehulliii,  ill 
llislrtirelllellt, 
heardtheiioise 
ofbattle,  came 
forwiird  to  the 
brow  of  the 
liill, 


love  iu  the  halls  of  the  bloody  Starno  !  Thou  hast  been  the  foe  of 
the  foes  of  my  love,  and  hast  thou  fallen  by  my  hand  ?  Eaise, 
Ullin,  raise  the  grave  of  Mathon  ;  and  give  his  name  to  Agandecca's 
song  !  Dear  to  my  soul  hast  thou  liceu,  thou  darkly-dwelling  maid 
of  Ardven  ! " 

r'uthulliii,  from  the  cave  of  Cromla,  heard  the  noise  of  the  trou- 
bled war.     He  called  to  Counal  chief  of  swords:  to  Carril  of  other 
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'Us  Carull  aosd'  o  'n  am  o  shean. 
Tliàinig  na  laoicli  'us  iail  liatli, 
A'  togail  an  sgiath  's  a'  mhagh. 
Tliainig  'us  clmnnaic  iad  thall 
4(55  Sruth  còmhraig  mar  lionadh  a'  chuain, 
'N  uair  a  mhosglas  a'  chiar-gliaoth  shuas 
A'  taomadh  nan  stuadh  air  traigh 
Thar  gaiuL'anili  nam  fas-glileann. 


a  Subdued  the 
foe ;  lit.  placccJ 
iMfoc  wilder 
the  blade. 


Loisg  anam  Chuchullin  ri  'shealladh  ; 

47U  Thionail  duirch'  air  a  mliala  gu  gruaim  ; 
Bha  'lamli  air  claidheamh  a  sltinns're, 
A  dhearg-sliiiil  air  namliaid  na  li-Eirinn. 
Tri  chuairt  shin  an  triatli  a  clieum  ; 
Choisg  Conall  a  clioum  tri  chuairt. 

475  "  'Cheann  innis  a'  chiar-cheathaicli  nihaill, 
'S  e  'n  righ  'chuir  fo  lann  an  namhaid ;  " 
Na  h-iarrsa  roinn  de  chliii  an  triath 
'S  e  fein  air  an  t-sliabh  mar  stoirm." 

"Gluais,  a  Oharuill,"  tliuirt  an  ceannard. 

481)  "  Gluais  ealamh  gu  i-igh  Mhòrbhcinn  ; 
Thoir  fàilte  do  thriath  nan  gleanna, 
Fear-gearraidh  'us  caithidh  a'  chòmhraig. 
'N  uair  thraoghas  Lochlin  thall  mar  thuil 
'N  deigh  uisg',  's  a  dh'islicheas  comh  -stri, 

48")  Biodh  do  ehuthsa  liinn  'n  a  chluais 


times.  The  grey-hah-ed  heroes  heard  his  voice.  They  took  their 
pointed  spears.  They  came  and  saw  the  tide  of  battle,  like 
o(:(.'an's  crow<led  waves,  when  tlic  dark  wind  hlows  from  the  deep, 
and  rolls  the  billows  through  the  sandy  vale  !  Cuthullin  kindled 
at  tlie  sight.  Darkness  gathered  on  his  brow.  His  hand  is  on  the 
sword  of  his  fathers,  his  red-rolling  eyes  on  tlif  foe.      He  thrice 
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And  aged  Carul  from  the  olden  time. 
The  grey-haired  warriors  came, 
Raising  their  shiekls  on  the  phiiu  ; 
They  came,  and  behekl  befcjre  them 
465  A  battle-current  like  the  tide  of  ocean, 
When  rises  the  dusky  wind  on  high. 
Hurling  rollers  on  the  shore. 
Over  the  sands  of  desert  glens. 


saw  tlie  con- 
flict, 


Glowed  CuchuUin's  soul  at  the  sight ; 

470  Darkness  gathered  on  his  brow  to  frown  : 
His  hand  (was)  on  his  father's  sword  ; 
His  red  eye  on  the  foe  of  Erin. 
Three  times  the  chief  advanced  his  step. 
Three  times  his  step  was  stayed  by  Connal. 

475   "  Chief  of  the  isle  of  soft  dark  mist, 

It  is  the  king  who  has  subdued  the  foe ; " 
Seek  not  thou  to  share  the  chief's  renown. 
When  he  himself  is  on  the  hill  like  storm." 

"  Go,  Carul,"  said  the  leader  ; 

480  "  Quickly  go  to  the  king  of  Morven  ; 
Bear  greeting  to  the  lord  of  glens, 
Cleaver  and  consumer  of  the  fight. 
When  Lochlin  ebbs  afar,  like  flood 
AVhich  fdUows  rain,  and  the  strife  subsides, 

485  Be  thy  voice  then  SAveet  in  his  ear 


and  tluice  ad 
vanced  to  take 
part  iu  it ;  but 
Canil  restrains 
him,  cliarging 
hira  to  leave 
the  glory  of 
the  battle  to 
Fingal,  who 
had  already 
conquered. 


He  sends  Canil 
with  the  sword 
of  his  fathers 
to  Fingal ; 


attempted  to  rush,  to  battle :  he  thrice  was  stopped  by  Connal. 
"  Chief  of  the  isle  of  mist,"  he  said,  "  Fingal  subdues  the  foe.  Seek 
not  a  part  of  the  fame  of  the  king  ;  himself  is  like  the  storm  !  " 

"Then,  Carril,  go,"  rephed  the  chief;  "go,  greet  the  king  of 
Morven.  \\nien  Lochlin  falls  away  like  a  stream  after  rain,  when 
the  noise  of  the  battle  is  past ;  then  be  thy  voice  sweet  in  his  ear 
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"■  "  My  path." 
Mo  lorg  does 
not  occui-  in 
the  Gaelic 
text.   A  blank 
space  is  left 
in  the  middle 
of  the  line — 
GvCn  caiUear 
m         's  an 
fhraoch. 
M'Lachlan 
fills  up  the 
blank  very  na- 
turally with 
lorg,  "track" 
or  "path," 
which  I  have 
adopted. 


Lc  molaJli  'ii  a  l)liuai(lli  rÌL;'li  Slu'liua. 
Tlioir  Luin  Chatliliaid  Jo'u  mlior-laoi'li, 
Lann  a  clioisinn  na  faoibh  o  sluiir ; 
Clia  choir  do  ChucliuUin,  's  e  faoin, 

490  Airm  sinns're  uach  d'  aom  'a  a'  blilàr. 
'Thannais  Cbromla,  'a  uaigneacli  seòrr, 
Anaim  mliòr  nan  saoi  a  dh'f  halbli, 
Bi'  blise  mu  mo  cheum,  s  mi  fo  bhi-òu  ; 
liablu'aibb  rium  o  cliòs  uau  earn, 

495  Gath  a  shoills'  's  a  dh'flialbh,  mi  fuin. 
Mar  cheathach  air  beinn  mo  cbliu  ; 
'N  uair  thig  osag  na  maidue  gu  treun, 
Chithear  luatliad  an  fhdidh  gu  'chid. 
'Chonaill,  na  hdjhaii-  air  airm  ; 

500  Shiubhail  m'  ainm  o  chòmhnuidh  nan  hioch 
Bi'  dh  m'  osna  air  Cromha  nan  stoirm, 
Gu'n  caillear  (mo  lorg)  's  an  fhraoch." 
Thusa,  'Bhràigh-gheal,  a's  aille  snuagh, 
Bi  Ijrouach  'us  truagh  mu  m'  chHii  ; 

505  Cha  till  mi  do  d'  ionnsuidh  gun  bhuaidli, 
A  dhearrsa-greiue  'fhuair  mo  run." 


to  praiso  the  king  of  Selina  !  Ciivu  liim  the  sword  dl'  Caitlil)iit. 
Ciitliullin  is  not  worthy  to  lilt  the  anus  of  his  fatliei's  !  Conic,  I) 
ye  ghosts  of  tlie  lonely  Cronila  !  yc  souls  of  chiefs  that  are  no  more  ! 
he  near  the  steps  of  Cuthullin  ;  talk  to  him  in  the  cave  of  hi.s  grief. 
Never  more  shall  I  be  renowned  among  the  mighty  in  the  land.  I 
am  a  beam  that  has  shone,  a  mist  that  has  fled  away,  when  the 
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With  praise  of  the  triumph  of  Selma's  kiug. 

To  the  great  chief  give  the  sword  of  Cabad — 

Sword  which  won  spoils  from  the  strong. 

No  right  has  Cuchiilliu,  defeated, 
490  To  arms  of  sires  who  yielded  uot  in  fight. 

Ghosts  of  Cromla,  of  lonely  cliffs, 

Great  souls  of  the  brave  who  have  gone. 

Be  near  my  step  when  I  am  sad; 

Speak  to  me  from  the  clefts  of  cairns. 
495  A  light  which  shone  and  sank  am  I ; 

My  fame  is  as  mist  on  the  mountain 

When  the  morning  breeze  blows  strong 

And  the  haunt  of  the  deer  is  fully  seen. 

Connal,  speak  uot  of  armour  ; 
500  My  name  has  passed  from  the  home  of  the  brave ; 

My  sigh  shall  be  on  Cromla  of  storms 

Till  my  path  is  lost  on  the  heather." 

Thou,  Bragela,  of  loveliest  mien, 

Be  sorrowful  and  sad  for  my  renown ; 
505  Unless  victorious,  I  will  ne'er  return  to  thee. 

Thou  sunbeam  who  hast  gained  my  love." 


and  mourns 
over  the  loss 
of  his  own  re 
iiown. 


blast  of  the  morning  came,  and  'brightened  the  shaggy  side  of  the 
hill.  Connal  !  talk  of  arms  no  more  :  departed  is  my  fame.  My 
sighs  shall  be  on  Cronda's  wind,  till  my  footsteps  cease  to  he  seen. 
And  thou  ■\vhite-liosomed  Bragela,  mourn  over  the  fall  of  my  fame  ! 
vanquished,  I  wUl  never  return  to  thee,  thou  sunbeam  of  my 
soul  ! " 


D  U  A  N     V. 


ARGUMENT. 

'  Cuthiillin  and  Connal  still  remain  on  the  hill.  Fiiigal  and  Swaran  meet ; 
the  combat  is  described.  Swaran  is  overcome,  bound  and  delivered  over 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  care  of  Ossian  and  Gaul  the  son  of  Morni  ;  Fingal,his 
younger  sons,  and  Oscar,  still  pursue  the  enemy.  The  episode  of  Orla, 
a  chief  of  Lochlin,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  is  intro-  ■ 
duced.  Fingal,  touched  ^\^th  the  death  of  Orla,  orders  the  pursuit  to  be 
discontinued  ;  and  calling  his  sons  together,  he  is  informed  that  Rjtio, 
the  youngest  of  them,  was  slain.  He  laments  his  death,  hears  the  story 
of  Lamderg  and  Gelchossa,  and  returns  towards  the  place  where  he  had 
left  Swaran.  Carril,  who  had  been  sent  by  CuthuUin  to  congratulate 
Fingal  on  his  victory,  comes  in  the  mean  time  to  Ossian.  The  conversa- 
tion of  the  two  poets  closes  the  action  of  the  fom-th  day." — M. 
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A[R  leae  Chromla  's  fuaimcar  taolili 
Labhair  Conall  ri  laoeli  a'  cliarliaiil. 
"  C  uime  tlia  'ghruaini,  a  mliic  Slieiima, 
'S  ar  ctiirdean  fein  a'  cur  ruaig  's  a'  l)li].ir  '. 

5  'S  cliiithar  tlmsa,  a  threun  gliaisgich  ; 
'S  iomadli  saoi  a  chaisg  do  cliruaidh. 
'S  trie  'blia  Bràigh-glieal,  's  guirme  siiil. 
As  àille  chl,  fo  f liiamli  gaire  ; 
'S  trie  a  blia  'u  coimieamh  a  triath 

10  'S  c  'tilleadh  o  'n  t-sliabh  le  'tlirciii, 

'N  uair  blia  'n  uamliaid  samhacL  '«  an  iiaigli 

'8  a'  bluiaidli  a'  deah-adh  m'a  run. 

Bu  taitneacli  d'a  cluais  do  bhàird, 

'N  uair  a  shnàmhadh  do  glmiomh  air  I'nmi. 

15  Faic  -sa  righ  Mhorbheiun  'u  a  cliruaidh 
'Siubhal  suas  mar  tlicine  apeur, 
A  neart  mar  slirutli  Lidjair  nan  sian, 
No  osua  'tha  dian  air  Cromla, 


On  Croiiila's  resounding  side  Connal  spoke  to  the  chief  of  the 
ni)l)le  car.  "  Wliy  that  gloom,  son  of  Semo  1  Our  friends  are  tlie 
mighty  in  fight.  Eenowned  art  thou,  0  warrior  !  many  were  the 
deaths  of  thy  steel.  Often  has  Bragela  met,  witli  blue-rolling  eyes 
of  joy  :  often  has  she  met  her  hero  returning  in  the  midst  of  the 
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15 


(3n  the  slope  of  Cromla's  eclioiiig  range 
Conual  spoke  to  the  chief  of  the  chariot : 
"  Why  this  gloom,  thou  son  of  Semo, 
While  our  friends  pursue  the  foe  on  the  field  ? 
Renowned  thou  art,  0  hero  ! 
Many  the  warriors  whom  thy  steel  has  quelled. 
Bragela  of  the  bluest  eye. 
Of  loveliest  locks,  has  often  smiled  ; 
Ofttimes  has  she  met  her  lord 
Returning  from  war  with  his  heroes. 
When  the  foe  were  silent  in  the  grave, 
And  victory  was  shining  round  her  love. 
Sweet  in  her  ear  were  thy  bards 
When  thy  great  deeds  were  floating  on  the  song. 
(But)  see  the  king  of  Morven,  in  his  steel, 
Sweeping  onwards  like  fire  of  the  skies  ; 
His  strength  as  the  river  of  stormy  Lubar, 
Or  a  rao-iuor  blast  on  Cromla, 


Connal  ainl 
Cuchulliii  re- 
main on  the 
hill.     Coiinal 
tries  to  rousi: 
C'u(;hullin 
from  his 
f(lo<*ni  liy  IV- 
oalliii^  his 
liiany  virtoiii's 

loniitT 
times, 


and  hy  paint- 
ing out  to  him 
Fingal  sweep- 
ing the  enemy 
before  him. 


valiant ;  when  liis  sword  was  red  with  slaughter ;  when  his  foes 
were  silent  in  the  fields  of  the  tomb.  Pleasant  to  her  eare  were 
thy  bards  when  thy  deeds  arose  in  song. 

But  behold  the  king  of  Morven  !    He  moves  below  like  a  pillar 
qf  fire.     His  strength  is  like  the  stream  of  Lubar,  or  the  wind  of 
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'N  Uiiir  liibas  croinn  gheugacli  nan  scòrr 
20  Ri  stoirm  mhòir  'an  am  ua  li-i)idlu-li'. 

"  Is  sona  do  shluagh,  a  rigli  nan  lann, 
'S  i  do  làmh  a  bliuail  gach  catli, 
'S  tusa  's  trdine  measg  na  stri, 
'S  tu  fein,  'an  am  sith  a's  glic. 
25  Do  d'fhocal  a  glieilleas  ua  miltcan  ; 

Crithidli  feaclid  nach  tiom  roi'  d'  eliniaidli. 
Is  sona  do  shluagh,  a  righ  nan  lann, 
A  thig  o  chruaich  Slielma  nan  gleann. 

"  C  e  'tlia  dorcha  air  an  t-sliabh 
30  'An  torrunn  ciar  a  shiubhail  fein  ? 
C  e  ach  mac  Stàrno  nan  sgiatli 
'G  iarruidh  r\gh  Mhòrbheinn  an  treun. 
Faie-sa  còmhrag  an  da  hioieh, 
'Tha  mar  ghaoii-  air  agliaidh  cuain, 
35  'N  uair  thachras  da  f  huath  's  a'  gliaoith 
'An  garbh-chath  mu  aomadh  nan  stuadh. 
Cluinnidh  sealgair  fada  thaU 
Fuaim  mbor  mhall  nam  fnath  a'  stri  ; 
Chi  e  'n  ciian  a'  tigh'n  a  nail, 
■10  0  thir  nan  C4a]l  mi  ard  nam  frith."" 


o  It  is  impos- 
sible to  deter- 
mine what 
land  is  here 
meant.     Gali 
generally  sig- 
nifies any 
stranger. 


B'  iad  sin  d'fhocail,  a  Chonaill  chaoin, 
'N  uair  thachair  na  laoich  's  a'  chath, 


tlie  echoing  Cromla ;  when  the  l)raiicliy  forests  of  night  are  torn 
from  all  their  rocks  !  Happy  are  thy  people,  0  Fingal !  tliine  arm 
shall  finish  their  wars.  Thou  art  the  first  in  their  dangers,  the 
wisest  in  the  days  of  their  peace.  Thou  speakest,  and  thy  thousands 
obey;  armies  tremble  at  the  sound  of  thy  steel.  Ilajipy  arc  thy 
people,   0  Fingal!  king  of  resounding  Selina  !     Wlio  is  that,  so 
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When  Ijcnd  the  liranchy  trees  on  monntain-crags 
20  To  a  great  tempest  in  the  hour  of  night. 

"  Happy  thy  people,  king  of  spears  : 
Thy  hand  has  struck  in  every  fight ; 
Thou  art  the  strongest  in  the  midst  of  war. 
The  wisest  in  the  time  of  peace. 
2.5  To  thy  word  do  thousands  yield  ; 

And  hardy  hosts  will  quake  before  thy  steel : — 
Happy  thy  people,  king  of  spears. 
Who  comest  from  high  Selma  of  glens  ! 

"  Who  is  he  so  dark  upon  the  hill 
30  In  the  dusky  thunder  of  his  course  ? — ■ 

AVho  but  Starno's  son  of  shields, 

Seeking  Morven's  king,  the  strong  ? 

Behold  the  heroes  two  in  conflict, 

Like  hissing  sound  on  the  face  of  ocean, 
35  When  meet  two  spirits  on  the  wind 

And  fiercely  struggle  on  the  tossing  waves  : 

Far  away  the  hunter  hears 

The  loud  and  lingering  noise  of  warring  ghosts ; 

He  sees  the  ocean  rolling  over 
40  From  land  of  Galls  to  the  forest  heights."" 

These  were  thy  words,  0  gentle  Connal ! 
When  the  warriors  met  in  conflict. 


He  apostro- 
]iliises  Fingal ; 
speaks  of  the 
Jiappiness  of 
the  l,e„ph^ 
wllO  llUVe  sui  ll 

a  lieio  and 
safie  for  their 
kins  : 


and  describes 
Starno  eoiiiing 
forward  to  at- 
tack him. 


Tile  ooinliat  ot 
the  two  Iviiigs. 


ilark  and  terrible,  coming  in  tlie  tliunder  of  liis  course?  wlio  but 
Starno's  son,  to  meet  the  king  of  Mor\'en  1  Behold  the  battle  of  the 
chiefs  !  it  is  the  storm  of  the  ocean  when  two  spirits  meet  far  distant 
and  contend  for  the  rolling  of  waves.  The  hunter  hears  the  noise 
on  his  hdl  :  he  sees  the  high  billows  advancing  to  Ardven's  shore  !  " 
Such  were  the  words  of  Connal  when  the  heroes  met  in  fight. 
VOL.  II.  ■  D 
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'N  sin  blia  torrunn  trcun  nan  arm  ; 

Gacti  buille  bu  gharbh,  agus  beum  ; 
45  j\Iar  clicud  Orel  ag  èirigh  àrd, 

Air  cruaidh  theallaieh  's  doirge  caoir. 

B'  fhuathasach  comln-ag  an  da  rigli  ; 

Bu  gliruamacli  's  an  stii  an  tuar  ; 

An  sgiatli  dhonn  a'  sgoltadli  fo  l)licuin, 
50  Lainian  geur  a'  leum  o  chruaidli. 

Thilg  gach  hsxll  airm  air  an  reidli, 

Ghabh  na  laoicli  's  a'  clièile  luatli. 

Bha  gacL  ruiglie  feitlieach  mor 

'G  iadliadli  mu  dliruim  garbh  nan  scmn, 
55  A'  tioundadh  o  tliaobh  gu  taoljli, 

Am  mor  chosan  'sgaoileadli  air  lorn. 

'N  uair  dli'eirich  ardan  neart  nan  tniiii 

Cbritli  an  catbar  fein  fo  'n  sail, 

Chriotliuaicb  cla.cli  us  cruacli  'us  cai'ii, 
GO  'S  coiir  uaiiie  fo  spàirn  nan  Uiol-Ii. 

Mu  'dbuireadb  tbuit  neart  nan  tonn, 

C'baidb  Suaran  nan  long  fo  cbis. 

Mar  sin  chunnacas  learn  aii-  Còna — 
Acb  Cona  clia-n  fbaic  mi  eliaoidh — 
65  Mar  sin  cliunnaeas  leani  da  mlioi-tlioni 
'Siubbal  o  'u  còmbnuidli  's  an  f  braocb 


Tlieio  was  tlio  clang  of  arms  !  thore  every  liUnv  like  (he  liumlreil 
haiiiiiiers  of  the  furnace  !  Teri-ililo  is  the  battle  of  the  kings ; 
dreadful  the  look  of  their  eyes.  Their  dark-brown  shields  are  cleft 
in  twain.  Their  steel  flies  broken  from  their  helms.  They  fling 
their  weajions  down.  Each  rushes  to  his  hero's  gras])  :  llicir 
sinewy  aims  bend  round  each   other  :  thev  turn   from  siih^  lu  side. 
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There  was  tlie  loud  thunder  of  arms  ; 

Heavy  each  buftet  and  each  cleaving  blow — 
45  Like  hundred  hammers,  rising  high, 

On  steel  from  fire  of  ruddy  fiame. 

Awful  was  the  struggle  of  the  kings ; 

Stern  was  their  aspect  in  the  fight. 

The  dark-brown  shield  was  cleft  beneath  their  blows 
50  Sharp  swords  rebounded  from  the  steel ; 

They  flung  each  piece  of  armour  on  the  plain. ^ 

Instant  the  heroes  grappled  ; 

Each  great  and  sinewy  arm 

Closed  round  the  broad  back  of  a  hero  ; 
55  They  whirled  from  side  to  side, 

Their  great  feet  wde  apart  on  the  plain. 

When  the  strength-pride  of  the  strong  arose, 

Shook  the  very  moor  beneath  their  heels  ; 

Trembled  stones  and  crags  and  cairns, 
GO  And  the  green-wood  under  the  hero-struggle. 

At  length  the  strength  of  the  waves  fell  down — 

Swaran  of  ships  was  overpowered. 

Thus  was  seen  by  me  on  Cona — 
But  Cona  I  shall  see  no  more — 
C5  Thus  two  gTcat  knolls  were  seen  l)y  me 
Borne  from  their  dwelling-  in  the  heather 


and  strain  and  stretch  their  lirawny  spreading  limbs  below.  But 
when  the  pride  of  their  strength  arose  they  shook  the  hill  with 
their  heels.  Eocks  tumble  from  their  places  on  high  ;  the  green- 
headed  bushes  are  overturned.  At  length  the  strength  of  Swaran 
fell  :  the  king  of  the  groves  is  bound.  Thus  have  I  seen  on  Cona ; 
but  Cmia  I  behold  no  more  !  thus  have  I  seen  two  dark  hills  re- 


!  Tlie  shiekls  of 
both  were 
broken.    They 
tiling  their 


wrestling. 


Swaran  was 
ovei-jiowereil. 


The  struggle 
is  compared  to 
tlie  eft'ects  of 
a  mountaiii- 
flootl  in  Vim-A. 
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"  Gu,  instcaxl 
of  o,  is  sug- 
gested as  tlie 
true  reading 
here. 


0  neart  si-uth  baoth  nan  sliabh  ; 
Tionnda  'idh  iad  o  thaobli  gu  taobli ; 
Bi  'dh  glacadli  nan  craoljh  's  a'  clièile, 
70  'N  uair  tlmiteas  's  a'  chladach  araon, 
Le  daraig  'us  fraoch  o'n  bheinn. 
Tillidli  sruth  o  'sliiublial  mall," 
'S  cbitliear  ruadh  nam  bruachan  thall. 

"'Sbiol  Mhùrbheinu  a's  fada  uainn, 
75  Fo  fhaire  biodh  righ  uau  stuadh  àrd, 
'S  CO  treun  'us  neartmbor  an  sonn 
Ri  mile  tonn  ag  iarruidli  tràigb, 
Cba  làmh  e  'tba  cli  's  a'  cbòmbrag ; 
Tha  'sbinns're  o  'n  am  o  shean. 
80  A  Ghaill,  a  cbinn-uidbe  nan  treun-slionn, 
'Oisein,  'cbeannaird  nam  fonn  caoin, 
'S  e  caraid  mo  cbcud  riiin  a  tb'ann, 
Togaibb  a  cbeann  o  bliron. 
'Oscair,  'Fbillein,  'Ròinnc  luaidb, 
85  Leanailihse  an  ruaig  tbar  Lena, 
Sibbse  'db'fbagadb  gaoth  le  luas, 
Loanaibb  sinns're  'diuain  'an  Eb-inn, 
'Cburaail  luingeas  o  eirigli  ah-  tonn 
0  Innis  nan  lono-  's  nan  tore." 


9i> 


Dirf  ball  ill  iad  mar  osaij  tro'  'n  t-sliabli 


moved  from  tliuir  place  liy  the  strengtli  of  the  bursting  stream. 
Tlioy  turn  from  side  to  side  iu  their  fall  ;  their  tall  oaks  meet  one 
another  on  high.  Then  they  tunilile  together  with  all  their  rocks 
and  trees.  The  streiuns  are  turned  hy  their  side.  The  red  ruin  is 
seen  afar. 

"Suns  (if  distant  Murven,"  said  l'"ÌTigal,  ";,'nard  the  king  of  I.oeli- 
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By  the  force  of  moim  tain- torrent  wild. 
From  side  to  side  they  whirl ; 
The  trees  each  other  grapple 
ro  Until  they  fall  together  ou  the  shore, 
With  oak  and  heather  from  the  Ben. 
The  stream  returns  to  its  sluggish  course," 
And  the  redness  of  its  banks  is  seen  afar. 


"  Ye  race  of  great  Bens  far  away, 
75  Watch  ye  the  king  of  towering  waves — 
As  bold  and  mightful  is  the  hero 
As  thousand  waves  which  seek  the  shore. 
His  is  an  arm  not  slack  in  fight ; 
His  ancestry  is  from  the  time  of  old. 
80  Gaul,  thou  guiding  mark  to  warriors  brave- 
Ossian,  thou  master  of  sweet  songs — 
He  is  the  friend  of  my  earliest  love  : 
Eaise  ye  his  head  from  sorrow. 
Oscar,  Fillau,  and  Eyno  red, 
8.5  Follow  the  fliglit  over  Lena ; 

Ye  who  in  speed  outstrip  the  wind, 
Pursue  the  ocean-race  in  Erin, 
That  no  keel  may  rise  on  the  wave 
From  the  island  of  ships  and  of  boars." 


Fingal  calls 
(HI  1ÙS  war- 
i-iors  to  guard 
Swaran  care- 
fully, luit  to 
slioiv  liini  all 
kimlncs.s  as 
tlic  brother  ol 
Agaudecca. 


He  seucls 
otliers  to  pur- 
sue the  dis- 
eouitited  army 
of  Lochliu. 


90 


They  went  like  a  blast  across  the  hill : 


lin  !  He  is  strong  as  his  thousand  waves.  His  hand  is  taught  to 
war.  His  race  is  of  the  times  of  old.  Gatd,  thou  first  of  my  heroes ; 
Ossian,  king  of  songs,  attend  !  He  is  the  friend  of  Agandecca ;  raise 
to  joy  his  grief.  But  Oscar,  FLllan,  and  Eyno,  ye  children  of  the 
race  !  pursue  Lochlin  over  Lena ;  that  no  vessel  may  liereafti  r 
bound  on  the  dark-rolling  waves  of  Inistore ! " 
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Ghluais  Fiouuglial  mar  nial  gu  mall, 
jVIar  tliorrunu  blia  farum  an  treitli, 
'N  uair  tlmiteas  an  t-sian  gu  tlàtli 
Air  raoin-sbàmliraielli  dorch'  'us  ciuin  ; 
95  Blia  'chlaidheamh  curr  inar  gliatli  iia  greine. 
No  reul  tannais  au  am  ua  li-oidhcli', 
Gu  triatli  Lochlin  gliluais  a  clicumau, 
'Us  labliair  ri  treun  nan  tonn. 

"  C  e  'tlia  clio  dorcha  fo  bhròn 

1 00  Aig  carraig  a's  beucacli  sruth  ; 
Esan  nacb  mraiiin  a  leura, 
Ge  h-aille  gun  l)lieud  a  cbrutb, 
A  sgiatb  bliallacli  siute  ri  'tliaobb, 
A  slileagb  mar  a'  cbraobb  's  a'  blieimi. 

105  'Off-ofliaisffich  a's  OTuamach  snuawli, 

Au  nambaid  le  fuatb  tliu  dbomb  fèin  ?  " 

"  Thàiueas  o  Locblin,  a  tbriatb, 
Is  laidir  mo  sgiatb  's  a'  cbomb  -stri. 
Tba  mo  rim  gu  deuracb  's  an  t-sliabb, 
110  Cba  till  mi  gu  ciabb  an  òr-f  built." 

"  An  geill  tliu,  no  'n  gabbadb  tu  còmbrag  ? 
Tliuirt  Fioimebal  nam  mòr-cbnìomb. 


They  flew  sudden  across  the  heath.  He  slowly  moved,  like  a 
cloud  of  thunder  when  the  sultry  plain  of  sununor  is  sUent  and 
dark  !  His  sword  is  before  him  as  a  sunbeam ;  terrible  as  the 
streaming  meteor  of  night.  He  came  toward  a  chief  of  Lucliliu  : 
lie  spoke  to  the  son  of  the  wave.  "  Who  is  that  so  dark  and  sad 
at  the  rock  of  the  roaring  stream?      He  cannot  bound  over  its 
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Fiiigal  moved  slo\\ly  like  a  cloud  ; 
Like  tlmndcr  was  the  sound  of  the  chief, 
When  falls  a  soft  warm  shower 
On  fields  of  summer — dark  and  calm  ; 
9.5  His  matchless  sword  was  like  a  sunny  gleam, 
Or  phantom-star  in  time  of  night. 
To  a  chief  of  Lochlin  his  step  advanced. 
And  he  spoke  to  the  hero  of  tlie  waves  : 


"  Who  is  he  so  dark  in  gloom 
100  Beside  the  crag  of  roaring  stream — 
He  who  cannot  leap  across, 
Though  fail-  and  faultless  be  his  form- 
His  spotted  shield  beside  him  lying, 
His  spear  like  a  tree  on  the  hill  ? 
105  Young  hero  of  frowning  mien, 
Art  thou  a  bitter  foe  to  me  ? " 


As  Fingal  was 
letiiiug,  he 
found  Orla,  a 
chief  of  Loch- 
lin, sorely 
wouuded. 


"  From  LochUn  have  I  come,  thou  prince  ; 
Strong  is  my  shield  in  conflict  ; 
My  love  is  weeping  on  the  hill ; 
110  I  shall  not  return  to  the  locks  of  golden  hue.' 

"  Wilt  thou  yield,  or  accept  the  combat  1 " 
Said  Fingal  of  heroic  deeds ; 


course.  How  stately  is  the  cUef !  His  hossy  shield  is  on  his 
side  ;  his  spear,  like  the  tree  of  the  desert !  Youth  of  the  dark- 
red  hair,  art  thou  of  the  foes  of  Fingal  ? " 

"  I  am  a  son  of  Lochlin,"  he  cries ;  "  strong  is  my  arm  in  -n-ar. 
My  spouse  is  weeping  at  home.  Orla  shall  never  return  ! "  "  Or 
fights  or  yields  the  hero  Ì  "  said  Fingal  of  the  nohle  deeds  ;  "  foes 
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C'lia  lìhuaiiUi  do  nàmhaid  'am  fhiauuis ; 
Clia  -u  iosal  mo  chairdi'aii,  a  tliriatli. 
115  Leansa  mi,  'ghaisgich  nan  Umn, 
'S  gabli  solas  air  tom  nam  fleagli. 
Ciiir  ruaig  air  luatli-clios  au  aonaich  ; 
Bi  d'  cliara  iiach  faoiu  do  'u  righ." 

"Clia  blii,"  's  e  'flireagair  an  triatli. 
120  "  Le  laigse  bha  riamli  mo  lamli, 

J\lo  uhruaidh  gun  clioimeas  's  au  t-slial)li. 
C  uim  nacli  geill  an  treun  do  m'  lainu  V 


"  .S'l«/is'i-e  i 
uioderii  (laulic 
ili'Iiotes  "  an- 
cestry."  Here, 
ami  in  many 
otber  places  in 
Ossiau,  it 
means  "de- 
scendants." 
K.  M  'Laclilan 
lias  very  un- 
warrantably 
substituted 
muinnlir, 

tills  place. 


"  'Oigfliir,  cha  do  gheill  mi  riamh, 
'S  cba  gbeill  do  dbuine  'tlia  bcò. 
125  Tagbsa  de  m'  shiuus'rc,  a  tluiatb," 
'S  lionmbor  mo  shiol  agus  '.s  mor." 

"  Au  diidt  au  rigli  feiii  au  còmbrag  '.  " 
Thuirt  Orla  nan  doim  sgiatb  ; 
"  Tba  Fiouugbal  'u  a  cboimuas  do  n  òigl'brar, 
130  Agus  esau  ambain  de  'tbrditb. 
A  rigb  Mborbbeinu  a's  mor  cliu, 
Ma  tboid  mi  air  cliid  's  au  stri, 
'Am  moadbon  Lena  togsa  m'  iiir  ; 
Biodb  uaitib  dbomb  as  mo  's  an  fhrith. 


(1(1  not  (iiiiiiiur  in  my  presence  :  my  frienils  are  renowneJ  in  tlie 
hall.  .Siin  tif  the  wave,  follow  me ;  partake  the  feast  of  my  shells  ; 
pursue  the  deer  of  my  desert :  be  thou  tlie  friend  of  Fingal."  "  No," 
said  the  hero,  "  I  assist  the  feeble.  My  strength  is  with  the  weak 
in  arms.  My  sword  hivs  been  always  unmatched.  ()  warrior !  let 
the  king  of  Morvcn  yield  !  "     "I  never  yielded,  Orla  !    Fingal  never 
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No  foeman  conquers  in  my  presence ; 
My  friends  are  not  of  low  estate. 
115  Follow  me,  thou  hero  of  the  waves, 
And  taste  of  joy  on  the  hill  of  feasts ; 
Chase  the  fleet  foot  of  the  mountain  ; 
Be  true  and  trusty  friend  unto  the  king." 


DUAN'  V. 

He  offei-s  hull 
IViendship, 
which  Orla  re- 
jects ;  and 
jii'oposes  com- 
bat to  Fingal 


"  Not  so,"  replied  the  chief; 
120  "  With  the  weak  my  hand  has  ever  been  : 
My  steel  has  been  unmatched  upon  the  hill. 
Why  yields  not  the  chief  to  my  brand  ì  " 

"  Young  man,  I  never  yielded, 
Nor  wiU  I  yiekl  to  living  man. 
125  Clioose  from  my  race  (a  foe),  0  prince  !  " 
Many  and  mighty  are  my  sons  !  " 


"  Does  the  king  refuse  the  combat  ì " 
Said  Orla  of  the  dark-brown  shields. 
"  Fingal  is  worthy  of  the  youth, 
130  And  he  alone  of  all  his  lords. 

Far-famed  king  of  the  great  Bens, 

If  I  be  worsted  in  the  fight. 

In  midst  of  Lena  raise  my  tomb  ; 

Be  mine  the  greatest  mound  upon  the  hill. 


He  begs,  how- 
ever, in  the 
event  of  his 
falling,  that 
his  spear  may 
be  sent  to  his 
ivife  in  Lotha. 


yielded  to  man.     Draw  tliy  sword  and  clioose  tliy  foe.     Many  arc 
my  heroes." 

"  Does  then  the  king  refuse  the  fight  ? "  said  Orla  of  the  dark- 
browu  shield.  "  Fingal  is  a  match  for  Orla  :  and  he  alone  of  all  his 
race  !  "  "  But,  king  of  Morven,  if  I  sliaU  fall — a.s  one  time  the 
warrior  must  die — raise  my  tomb  in  the  midst :  let  it  be  the  great- 
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135  Cuiv  tliairis  air  astar  nan  tomi, 
Gu  innis  nan  long  mo  lann 
Gu  ainnir  mo  rùin  'tlia  trom 
Fo  bhròn,  Làmh-glieal  nau  rosg  mail. 
Feuchadh  i  a'  clu'uaidh  il'  a  mac, 

UO  'S  deoir  a'  ruith  le  tlaclid  o  'eTfuaidh." 


"  Heroes  have 
their  day  on 
the  field — i.e. 
a  day  ap- 
jjointed  for 
their  death. 


"  A  gliaisgich  òig,  a's  bronach  sgeul, 
C  uim  a  tliog  tliu  dliomli  fein  ua  deoir  ? 
Tha  la  do  laoich  anus  an  reidh," 
Chi  an  clann  na  li-àirm  'bu  cliòrr 
145  Fo  mheirg  agus  scleò  's  an  talla. 
'Orla,  eiridh  d'uaigh  gu  li-iird, 
Bi  'dli  beau,  a's  aille  braigb,  fo  dlieoir, 
'N  uair  chithear  air  bhòrd  do  lann." 


Chuireadli  còmhrag  air  fraocli  Lena  : 
150  Bu  lag  'u  a  bheuman  lamb  Orla  ; 
Gliearradli  Ic  Fionnghal  o  'cbeilc 
Ceaugall  iall  a  sgeitb  's  a'  cbòmh  -stri ; 
Tliuit  an  sgiath  bballach  air  lar. 
Mar  gliealach  air  sail  fo  gliaoith. 

155        '  A  righ  Mhòrblieinn,  tog  do  lamb, 
Cuir  lann  tro'  m'  bbràgbad,  a  laoich. 
Làu  lot,  agus  fann  on  bblar. 


est  on  Lena.  Send  over  the  dark-blue  wave  the  sword  of  Orla  to 
the  spouse  of  his  love,  that  she  may  show  it  to  her  son  with  tears 
to  kintUc  his  soul  to  war."  "  Son  of  the  mournful  tide,"  said 
l-'ingal,  "  why  dost  thou  awaken  my  tears  ?  One  day  the  warriors 
must  die,  and  the  children  sec  thoir  useless  arms  in  tlie  ludl.  Eut, 
Orla,  thy  tomb  shall  rise !     Tliy  white-bosomed  spouse  shall  weep 
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135  Send  thou  across  the  waves  afar 

My  spear  to  the  home  of  ships  ; 

To  the  Avife  of  my  love,  who  is  ladeu 

With  grief — White-hand  of  slow-moving  eye. 

She  will  show  the  steel  to  her  son 
UO  As  loving  tears  course  down  her  cheek." 

"  Young  warrior  of  mournful  tale, 
Why  hast  thou  caused  my  tears  to  spring  1 
Heroes  have  their  day  on  the  field ;  "  ^ 
Their  sons  will  see  (theii-)  glorious  arms 
U5  In  rust  and  dimness  in  the  hall. 
Orla,  thy  tomb  shall  rise  on  high  ; 
Thy  wife  of  whitest  bosom  shall  shed  tears 
When  thy  spear  is  seen  on  the  wall." 

A  fight  was  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena  : 
150  Weak  in  its  blows  was  the  hand  of  Orla. 
Fingal  severed  from  each  other 
The  thong-fastenings  of  his  shield  in  war.^ 
The  spotted  shield  fell  to  ground, 
Like  moon  on  the  sea  under  wind. 


Fingal  pro- 
mises to  grant 
his  request. 


They  engage. 
Orla  is  speedily 
(lisanned. 


155       "  King  of  great  mountains,  lift  thy  hand  ! 
Send  a  spear,  0  hero  !  through  my  breast. 
(I  was)  faint  from  battle,  under  many  wounds. 


and  entreats 
Fingal  to  kill 
him. 


over  thy  sword." 

They  fought  on  the  heath  of  Lena.  Feeble  was  the  arm  of  Orla. 
The  sword  of  Fingal  descended,  and  cleft  hLs  shield  in  twain.  It 
fell  and  glittered  on  the  ground  as  the  moon  on  the  ruffled  stream. 
"  King  of  Morven,"  said  the  hero,  "  lift  thy  sword  and  pierce  my 
breast.     Wounded  and  faint  from  battle,  my  friends  have  left  me 
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Dh'fhàg  càinleau  'bu  sliàr  mo  tliaoljli. 
Thig  sgeul  a's  brònach  gu  m'  ghràdli 
160  Air  srath  Lotlia  uan  srutli  caoiu, 

'N  uair  bhitheas  'n  a  li-aouar  's  a'  clioill' 
'S  au  osag  mhaotli  "s  au  Jnire  'fuaim." 

"  Cba  reub,"  's  c  'thuirt  au  rìgb, 
"  Clia  rculj  lui  's  an  strì  thu,  'Oi-la ; 

105  Faiceadh  an  ainuir,  a's  mìn, 
A  rìm  neo-cLli  aii*  uisge  Lotba ; 
Slàn  0  chòmb-stri  nam  mòr  laoch, 
Faiceadh  d'atbair,  'us  c  liath, 
Mur  'c'il  an  triath  le  aois  dall ; 

170  Cluinueadh  e  do  cbeum  's  an  t-sHabli, 
'S  do  ghuth  treun  'n  a  thaUa  thall ; 
Biodb  aoibhneas  air  'anam  gim  dàil 
'Us  fairicbeadh  le  'làimh  a  mbac." 

"  Cba-n  fbaiiich  e  nii  cbaoidb,  a  rìgb, 
175  Thuirt  òigfhear  neo-chlì  o  Lotba, 
"  Tlniit  mi  air  Lena  nam  frìtb  ; 
C'luinuidb  bàird  mo  stri  's  a'  cbòmhrag. 
Fo  m'  cbrios  tha  garbb-lot  a'  l)bàis, 
'Us  so  c  dbuit  tball,  a  ghaoth." 


here.  The  mournful  tale  sliall  come  to  my  love  on  the  banks  of  llic 
streamy  Lota;  when  slie  is  alone  iii  the  wood,  and  tlio  rustling 
blast  in  the  leaves  !  " 

"No,"  said  the  king  oi  Jtlorvi'ii,  "I  will  m-vci  wound  tlicc, 
Orla.  On  the  banks  of  Lota  let  her  see  tlieo  escaiieil  from  tho 
hands  of  war.     Let  tliy  grey-haired  fatlicr,  wlio,  perliaps,  is  blind 
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Friends  who  were  strong  forsook  my  side. 
A  tale  of  grief  will  reac-li  my  love, 
IGO  In  the  strath  of  Lotha  of  smooth  streams, 
When  she  is  lonely  in  the  wood, 
And  the  breeze  sounds  softly  through  the  trees.' 

"  I  will  not  pierce  thee,"  said  the  king — 
"  I  wdl  not  pierce  thee,  Orla,  in  the  fray. 

1G5  Let  thy  wife,  who  is  gentle,  see 

Her  brave  love  by  the  stream  of  Lotha, 
Safe  from  the  conflict  of  great  warriors. 
Let  thy  father  of  grey  hairs  liehold  thee. 
If  the  chief  be  not  blind  with  age  ; 

170  Let  him  hear  thy  steps  on  the  hill, 
And  thy  lusty  voice  in  his  hall  ;— 
Let  instant  joy  be  on  his  soul. 
As  with  his  hands  he  feels  his  son." 

"  Never  shall  he  feel  me,  0  king ! " 
175  Said  the  gallant  youth  from  Lotha  ; 
"  I  have  fallen  on  Lena  of  woods  : 
Piards  shall  hear  of  my  strength  in  combat. 
Beneath  my  girdle  is  the  deep  wound  of  death, 
And  there  it  is  to  thee,  0  wind  ! " 


with  age, —  let  liim  hear  the  souml  of  tliy  voice,  anil  brighten 
within  his  hall.  With  joy  let  the  hero  rise  and  search  for  his  son 
with  his  hands  !  "  "  But  never  will  he  find  him,  Fingal,"  said  the 
youth  of  the  streamy  Lota.  "  On  Lena's  heath  I  must  die  :  foreign 
hards  shall  talk  of  me.  My  broad  belt  covers  my  wound  of  death. 
I  give  it  to  the  winil  ! " 


Fingal  refuses 
to  do  so,  and 
endeavours  to 
cheer  him  by 
speakingofhis 
retiu'ii  to  liis 
young  wife  uiid 
agediiitlii-r. 


Orla  opens  up 
a  deep  wounil 
which  he  liad 
received  in 
the  general 
engagement, 
and  dies. 
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FIONNGHAL. 


180       Thaom  e  'dhearg-flmil  trom  o  'tliaobh  ; 
Thuit  c  anns  an  fliraocli  air  Lt^na ; 
Dli'aom  an  rigli  tliar  spiiirn  an  laoich, 
'Us  ghaii-m  air  na  li-òigfliir  'bu  treiac. 

"  'Oscair  'us  'Fhilleiu,  mo  dlia  mliac, 
1 85  Togaibh  le  tlachd  cuimbne  Orla ; 

Cuiribb  gaisgeach  clonn  fo  leac 

Fada  o  'mbnaoi  gliasd'  aii'  Lotba ; 

Gabhadh  clos  'an  so  leis  fcin 

'N  tigh  caol  gun  leus  's  am  mair  a  ghruaim, 
190  Fada  o  Lotba  nam  beuc, 

(J  'tbaUa,  o  'tlircin,  o  'luaidb. 

Gbeibb  biigse  a  bhogha  's  an  talla ; 

Bi'  db  daoine  neo-smiorail  'g  a  iadbadb, 

A  mbiolcboin  a'  caoineadb  's  na  gloannail)b, 
195  'S  na  tuirc  mu-n  robb  'aire  fo  aoilibneas. 

Tbuit  an  lamb  'bu  treun  's  a'  cbòmbrag ; 

Cbaidb  ceann  nan  triatb  mòr  air  cbid. 

"  Ghiaisibb  gutb  'us  fuaim  nan  stoc, 
'Oigfbeara  gun  locbd  o  Mbòrbbcinn. 
200  Tillcam  gu  Suaran  an  uocbd, 
'Us  togam  le  fonn  a  dbògbruinn. 
'Oscair,  'FbUlein,  'us  a  Eòinne, 
Grad-sbiùbblaibh  tbar  fraoch  mbaigb  Lena ; 


The  dark  blood  pouivd  from  his  side,  lie  fell  jiale  on  Ihr  lu'alh  of 
Lena.  l'"ingal  bent  over  him  as  lie  dies,  and  called  his  younger 
chiefs.  "  Oscar  and  Fillan,  my  sons,  raise  liigli  the  memory  of 
Orla.  Here  lot  the  dark-haired  hero  rest,  far  from  tlie  spouse  of  his 
love.  Here  let  him  rest  in  his  narrow  house,  far  from  the  sound  of 
Lota.      The  feeble  will  find   liis  bow  at  home,  but  will   not  be  able 


ISO       Heavily  streamed  his  red  blood  from  bis  side ; 
He  fell  on  the  heather  on  Lena. 
The  king  bent  o'er  the  hero  in  the  throes  (of  death), 
And  he  called  the  youths  who  were  strongest. 
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"  Oscar  and  Fillau,  my  two  sons,* 
185  Eaise  Orla's  memory  with  goodwill ; 

Beneath  a  stone  lay  ye  the  brown-haired  chief, 

Far  from  his  lovely  wife  in  Lotha. 

Here  let  him  rest  alone, 

In  the  narrow  rayless  house  of  lasting  gloom, 
190  Far  from  Lotha  of  loud  sounds — 

(Far)  from  his  hall,  his  warriors,  (and)  his  love. 

Weakness  shall  find  his  l)ow  in  his  house — 

Pithless  men  will  try  to  l)end  it ; 

His  staghounds  wUl  howl  along  the  glens, 
195  And  the  boars  which  he  hunted  wUl  rejoice. 

Fallen  is  the  hand  mighty  in  battle ; 

The  head  of  great  chiefs  has  passed  away. 

"  Raise  the  voice,  and  sound  of  horns, 
Faultless  youths  of  Morven. 
200  To-night  I  return  to  Swaran, 

And  with  music  will  lighten  his  grief. 

Oscar,  Fillan,  and  Ryno, 

Speed  over  the  heathery  plain  on  Lena, 


Fingal charges 
Filial!  and 
Oscar  to  raise 
tlie  t.oiiil.  „f 
Orla,  aii^i  In 
treat  liis  uh 
morj'  witli  all 
honour. 


He  proposes 
to  visit  Swaran 
in  orderto  con- 
sole him  ;  and 
softened  ap- 
parently liy 
the  death  of 
Orla,  he  orders 
his  two  sons, 
Fillan  and 


to  bend  it.  His  faithful  dogs  howl  on  his  hills ;  his  boars  which 
he  used  to  pursue  rejoice.  Fallen  is  the  arm  of  battle  !  the  mighty 
among  the  valiant  is  low  !  Exalt  the  voice,  and  blow  the  horn,  ye 
sons  of  the  king  of  Morven  !  Let  us  go  back  to  Swaran  to  send 
the  night  away  on  song.  Fillan,  Oscar,  and  Ryno,  fly  over  the 
heath  of  Lena.     Where,  Eyno,  art  thou,  young  son  of  fame  1    Thou 
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FIOXXGHAL. 


Air  naimhdean  tionndail)li  rosg  <i's  enoiiio. 
205  A  Eòiiinc,  c'  ;iite  blieil  tliii,  'tlireiu-fliir? 
Cha  Im  elileaehda  dhuit  1jlii  mall, 
Agus  rigli  nau  lami  'g  ad  gliairm." 

"  Tha  Ròiiinc,"  tlmirt  I'llin  am  ])ànl, 
"  Mar  ri  cnitliailih  ard  nam  buadli. 
210  Mar  ri  Trathal,  righ  nan  sgiath, 
'Us  ri  Tremimor  nan  gniomli  mor. 
Tlia  n  t-()igf  liear  losal  gun  tuar 
'N  a  luidlie  air  a'  cliruaich  an  Ldna." 


«  Fingal  liorc 
regruts  the 
early  removal 
of  his  son. 


''  Clear-toned 
haqi ;  lit. 
bare  or  smooth 
har}). 


"  'N  do  tlmit  e  'bu  luatli  's  an  t-seilg  ? " 
215  Tlinirt  righ  Mhòrbheinn  'b'  airde  cliu, 
"  'Fliir  a  cliroraadh  an  t-iuthar  còrr, 
Cha  robh  d'-eòlas  ach  gann  dhomh  fein  ; " 
C  ar  son  a  tlmit  Kòimie  's  a'  bhlar  ? 
Caidil,  a  slnir  ghaisgich  air  Lena. 
220  Cha-n  fhada  gu-ni  foiceam  an  sehd, 

Cha  chluinnear  mo  gliuth  mòr  a  tliaoidh, 
'S  cha  bhi  mo  cheum  air  thaobh  nan  scòrr. 
Labhraidh  bàird  mu  ainm  an  righ, 
Labhraidh  claehau  nam  frith  mu  ainm. 
225  Tha  Roiunc  ro  losal  gun  chli, 
'S  cha  d'eiiich  a  chliu  gu  h-ard. 
'Ulliu,  buail  -sa  'chlàrsach  lom,'' 


art  lint  wont  to  l>e  tlu'  last  to  answer  tli.y  fatliei's  voice  !  " 

"  llyno,"  said  TJllin,  first  of  bards,  "  is  with  the  awl'id  i'oriiis  of 
his  fathers.  "With  Trathal,  king  of  shields  ;  with  Treiiiiior  of  iiiii,dity 
deeds.  The  youth  is  low,  tho  youth  is  palo  :  he  lies  on  Lena's 
heath  ! "  "  Fell  the  swiftest  in  the  race,"  said  the  king  ;  "  tho  first 
to  bend  the  bow  ?    Thou  scarce  hast  been  known  to  nie !    why  did 
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And  on  the  foe  bend  kindliest  eye. 
205  Eyuo,  where  art  thou,  strong  one  Ì 
Thou  wast  not  wont  to  linger. 
When  called  by  the  king  of  spears." 

"  Eyno,"  said  Ullin  the  bard, 
"  Is  with  the  great  spirits  of  the  brave — 
210  With  Tra-hal,  king  of  shields, 

And  with  Treunmor  of  mighty  deeds  : 
The  youth  is  low  and  wan, 
Ljang  on  the  hill  of  Lena.'" 

"  Has  he  fallen,  the  fleet  one  in  chase  ?  " 
215  Said  Morven's  king,  the  highest  in  renown. 

"  Thou  bender  of  the  toughest  yew, 

My  knowledge  of  thee  was  but  scant." 

Wherefore  fell  Eyno  in  battle  ? 

Sleep  thou,  true  hero,  on  Lena — - 
220  Ere  long  I  shall  see  the  brave  one. 

My  mighty  voice  shall  not  be  always  heard. 

Nor  shall  my  path  be  on  the  mountain-side. 

Bards  will  speak  of  the  name  of  the  king ; 

The  stones  of  the  forest  will  speak  his  name. 
225  Eyno  is  strengthless  and  low. 

And  his  fame  has  not  risen  on  high. 

UUin,  strike  the  clear- toned  harp  ;. '' 


DUAN  V. 

Ryno,  and  liis 
grandson  Os- 
car, to  stop 
the  pursuit 
of  Loclilin. 


When  RjTio 
did  not  come 
forward,  he 
inquires  about 
him,  and  Ullin 
tells  that  he 
had  fallen  in 
the  battle. 


The  king  la- 
ments his  son, 
and  ordere 
Ullin  to  sing 
his  death- 
song. 


j'oung  Eyno  fall  ?  But  sleep  thou  softly  on  I^^eiia ;  Eingal  shall 
soon  behold  thee.  Soon  shall  my  voice  he  heajd  no  more,  and  my 
footsteps  cease  to  be  seen.  The  bards  will  tell  of  i'ingal's  name. 
The  stones  ■will  talk  of  me.  But,  Eyno,  thou  art  low  indeed  ! 
thou  hast  not  received  thy  fame.  UUin,  strike  the  harp  for  Eyno  ! 
tell  what  the  chief  would  have  been.  Farewell,  thou  first  in  every 
VOL.  If.  E 


FIONNOHAI,. 


0  "  No  more 
sliall  I  keep 
thine  iirrow 
from  sh'ay- 
iiig. "     A 
toucliing  al- 
lusion to  the 
fntlier's  train - 
inf;  of  his  hoy 
ill  llie  use  of 

1  lie  how. 


Togsa  fonn  mu  'n  t-sonn  a  dli'fhalbli, 
Slàn  leat,  a  clieud  fliir  's  an  raoii, 
230  Clia  chum  mi  o  chlaon'  do  gliath," 
Thusa  h'  àillc  mcasg  nan  laocli, 
C'lia-n  fliaic  mi  tliu  ehaoidli — slim  Icat." 

Bha  gruaidli  an  ligh  fo  tliamnadli  dlioi 
B'  fhuathasacli  'an  còmlirag  a  mhar-, 

235  A  mliac,  a  blia  max-  dhealan  speur 
( )  Ardl)lieinn  gu  reidli  's  an  oidhcli', 
'N  uair  tliuiteas  a'  clioille  roi'  'chcum, 
'S  fear-siul)hail  fo  blieiid  gun  soills' ; 
Ach  adlilaicidh  gaoth  an  teine  thall 

240  Air  ciil  nan  earn,  tha  'n  saoclial  dorc-li'. 


b  Ijt.,  wliy  i,- 
llie  nienioiy 
of  this  };rave 
Kl-eeii  ? 


"  C  uimc  tlia  cuimhnc  na  h-uaigli  so  iinim 
Tliuirt  Fionnghal  nan  sligoan  fial, 
"  Ccitliir  clachan  fo  choiiinich  tliaH 
Mu  thigh  caol  a'  bhtiis  's  an  t-sliabli '( 

245  An  so  gabhadh  Ròinn'  a  shuain 

Ri  taobh  gaisgich  'bu  cliruaidli  's  a'  blilài-. 
Tha  triath  as  àirde  cliu  's  a'  Itliuinn  : 
Cha  i)hi  'shiul)hal  leis  fdin  's  na  nuoil. 
'UUin,  togsa  dan  o  slioan 

250  Do  chuimhnc  na  tlia  's  an  uaigli. 
Mur  do  theicheadh  riamh  s  an  raon, 


Held!  No  iiKiic  sliall  I  direct  tliy  ilarl  !  Tli.ni  tliat  liast  lieen  so 
lair  !  1  lichuld  tlice  not.  liirewell  !  "  The  tear  is  on  the;  clie(;k  of 
the  king,  for  terrilili;  was  his  son  in  war.  His  son,  that  was  like  a 
lieam  of  fire  Ly  night  on  a  liill,  wlicn  the  forests  sink  down  in  its 
course,  and  the  traveller  tremWes  at  the  sound  !  lUit  the  winds 
drive  it  beyond  the  steep.    It  sinks  from  sight,  and  darkness  prevails. 


Raise  a  song  to  the  strong  one  gone. 
Farewell,  thou  foremost  on  the  field  I 
230  No  more  shall  I  keep  thine  arrow  from  straying  : ' 
Thou  who  wast  fairest  of  the  heroes, 
I  shall  see  thee  no  more — farewell !  " 
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The  cheek  of  the  king  was  under  flood  of  tears  ; 
Terrible  in  battle  was  his  son — 

2,35  His  son  who  was  like  lightning  of  heaven 
(Flying)  from  Ardven  to  the  plain  at  night, 
When  faUs  the  wood  before  its  path, 
And  the  traveller  is  in  darkness  and  danger ; 
But  far  away  the  wind  entombs  the  fire 

240  Behind  the  cairns,  and  the  world  is  dark. 


(Issiaii  pvaisiff 
the  valour  of 
liis  brother. 


"  Why  is  this  grave  in  memory  green  Ì ' 
Said  Fingal  of  the  festive  shells  : 
"  Four  moss-clad  stones  before  us, 
Around  death's  narrow  house  on  the  hill. 

245  There  let  Ryno  take  his  sleep, 

Beside  a  hero  who  was  stanch  in  fight. 
A  chief  of  highest  fame  is  on  the  Ben  ; 
Alone  he  will  not  travel  on  tlie  cluuds. 
Raise,  Ullin,  a  song  of  eld, 

250  In  remembrance  of  those  in  the  grave. 
If  they  never  fled  the  field, 


Fingal,  ob- 
serving a 
green  grave 
on  the  liill, 
orders  Ryno 
to  be  carried 
there,  and 
asks  its  his- 
tory. 


"  Wliose  fame  is  in  that  dark-green  tomb  Ì "  liogan  the  king  of 
generous  shells.  "  Four  stones  with  their  heads  of  moss  stand  there  ! 
They  mark  the  narrow  house  of  death.  Near  it  let  Eyno  rest.  A 
neighbour  to  the  brave  let  him  lie.  Some  chief  of  fame  is  here  to 
fly  ^vith  my  son  on  clouds.  0  UlHn  !  raise  the  songs  of  old.  Awake 
their  memory  in  their  tomb.     If  in  the  field  they  never  fled,  my  son 


FION.\(;HAL. 


«  From  tlif 
lieginiung  of 
this  line  to 
end  of  1.  344 
is  given  in  No. 
XVI.  of  the 
"  FragmenLs. " 


Ri'  111  mo  mhac  ri  'u  taobli  'ii  a  shuaiii ; 
l)i'  dh  e  ri  'u  taobli  'am  fraocli  naii  cam, 
Fada  thall  o  àird'  na  Mòrblieinu 
2.5.5  Air  Lena  a's  fuaimeax  reidli." 

"  'An  so  fein,"  thiiirt  beul  nam  fonn. 
"  Chaidil  trèith  nan  sonn  fo  'n  iiir. 
'S  samliaeli  tlia  Làmh-dhearg  's  au  uaigli, 
'ITs  Ullin,  righ  nan  cruaidh-Iaiin. 

2r)0  C  i  so  'tha  'coimliead  o  neòil, 

'S  a'  feucliainn  fo  scleò  a  cruth  àluinn? 
C  ar  sou  tha  'n  ainnir  gun  tuar  ? 
'N  òigli,  do'n  gbeill  au  sluagli  air  Cromla 
'N  do  tliuit  tbu,  'Làmli-glioal,  fo  sbuain 

•2G.5  Mar  ri  naimbdean  fuar  's  a'  chòmb  -stri  ? 
A  nigbean  Tbuatbail  "bu  gblau  snuagb, 
Bu  run  tbu  feiu  do  mbile  laocb  ; 
Cba  robb  do  ghaols'  aob  do  Làmb-dhearg. 
(tu  Tiira  tbàinig  am  mòr-tbriatb  ; 

270  ]5buail  e  sgiath  nan  copa  donu, 
'Us  labbair  au  sonn  ris  fbdin. 
'C'àite  -m  bbeil  Ccalacbos,  mo  rim," 
An  ainuir  diiuiii  aig  Tuatbal  treun, 
A  db'fbag  mi  'ii  talla  nan  tiir, 

27.5  'N  uair  bbuail  mi  Ulfada  nam  l)eum  1 


Tills" 


d' 


air  (I  ais. 


'thuirt  i  riuui. 


shall  Hist  liy  their  side.     He  shall  rest  far  ili.stant  from  ^lorvcn,  on 
Lena's  resoimding  plains  ! " 

"  Here,"  said  tlie  bard  of  sonj; — "  hero  rest  the  lirst  of  lieroes. 
Silent  is  Laniderg  in  this  place  :  dumb  is  Ullin,  king  of  swords  ! 
And  who,  soft  smiling  from  her  cloud,  shows  me  her  face  of  love) 
"Why,  daughter,  why  so  i)ale  art  thou,  first  (jf  the  maids  of  Cromla? 
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Be  my  son  by  their  side  iu  Lis  sleep  ; 
By  tlieir  side  let  him  be  on  the  heath  of  cairns, 
Far  away  from  the  heights  of  Mor\'en, 
255  On  Lena  of  sounding  plain." 

"  In  this  very  place,"  said  the  mouth  of  songs, 

"  Leaders  of  chiefs  have  slept  iu  dust : 

Silent  is  Lam-derg  in  the  grave, 

And  UUiu,  king  of  hard-smiting  brands. 
■2ii0  Who  is  she  looking  forth  from  clouds, 

And  showing  in  mist  her  lovely  form  ? 

Wherefore  is  the  maiden  wan — 

She  to  whom  yielded  all  on  Cromla  ? 

Hast  thou  sunk,  thou  ^Vhite-hand,  iu  slumber 
2G5  Cold,  along  with  foemen  in  the  fight  Ì 

Tual's  daughter  of  aspect  bright, 

Thou  wast  indeed  the  love  of  thousand  heroes  : 

Thy  love  was  given  to  Lam-derg  alone. 

To  Tura  came  the  mighty  prince  ; 
270  Struck  he  the  shield  of  dai'k-brown  boss. 

And  spake  the  hero  to  himself : 

'  Where  is  Gel-chossa,  my  love," 

The  gentle  daughter  of  mighty  Tual ; 

She  whom  I  left  in  the  hall  of  towers 
275  When  I  smote  Ulfadda  of  cleaving  lilows  ? 

Come  thou  back,  she  said  to  me. 


The  bard  tt-Ils 
tlie  story  of 
Lam-derg,  and 
(!el-cliossa, 
daughter  of 
Tual,  who 
lived  in  Tura. 


I^am-derg 
visits  Tura, 
but  finds  that 
(iel-chossa  is 
not  there. 


Dost  thou  sleep  with  tlie  foes  in  battle,  white-bosomed  daughter  of 
Tuathal  Ì  Thou  hast  been  the  love  of  thousands,  but  Lamderg  was 
thy  love.  He  came  to  Tura's  mossy  towers,  and,  striking  his  dark 
buckler,  spoke  :  '  AVhere  is  Gelchossa,  my  love,  the  daughter  of 
the  noble  Tuathal?  I  left  her  in  tlie  liall  ui  Tura  whi'u  I  fought 
with  great  Ulfa<la.     Return  soon,  O   hauidi'rg  !  she  said  :  fir  liere 
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A  Làmli-dhearg,  's  mi  n  tliilihra  Ijròiu, 

A  broilleach  ban  fo  osna  ciuin, 

A  gruaidh  a  b'  iir  fo  dhealta  clheoir. 
280  Cha-n  fhaic  mi  i  'n  coinneamli  a  trein 

A  tliogail  in'  anma,  o  l^lieum  còmliraig  ; 

'S  ro  sliàmliacli  tha  talla  nan  tcud 

Gun  ghuth  baird  air  beiun  no  còmhnard  ; 

['S  cha  n  'eil  Bran  fliein,  mar  b'àbbaisd, 
285  'Cratliadh  a  slilabliruidh  mu'u  cliòmbladli.  | 

C  àite  'bheil  Gealachos,  mo  rim, 

An  ainnir  cbiuin  aig  Tuathal  treuu  Ì ' 

"  '  A  Lamli-dhearg,'  tbuii't  Feargbus  mac  Aodb- 
'  Tba  Gealacbos  mn  Cbromla  nan  sian,  [ain, 

290  I  fein  's  gacb  òigb  'tha  d'  a  rogbaiun ; 
'N  deigh  chabracb  tba  'siul)lial  "U  dian.' 


«  "  Tlie  cii- 
i-lu  of  cairus  is 
liis  lieliglit," 
sliowiufj  Allail 
to  be  a  Druid. 


" '  'Fbearghuis,  cba  chiinncar  fuaim  loam  fcin 
'An  coill',  'am  beinn,  no  'm  magb  Lena ; 
Cha-n  'eil  cabracL  'n  am  shealladb  fein, 
295  No  coin  ghleusd  'an  seilg  na  h-Eirinn. 
Cba-n  fbaicear  leam  Gealachos,  mo  riiu, 
Mar  gbealacb  as-iir  a'  dol  sios. 
Gabb  gu  Allaid,  a's  Iditbc  cùl, 
Tba  'n  cromadb  a  cbùirn  a  mbiami," 


I  sit  in  grief.  Her  white  breast  rose  ■with  sighs.  Her  check  was 
wet  with  tears.  Eut  I  see  her  not  coming  to  meet  mc  to  sootlie  my 
soul  after  war.  Silent  is  the  hall  of  my  joy  !  I  hear  not  the  voice 
of  the  Iwrd.  l]ran  tloes  not  shake  his  chains  at  the  gate,  ghul  at 
tlio  coming  of  Lamderg.  Where  is  (ielchossa,  my  love  ;  tlic  mild 
daughter  of  the  generous  Tuathal  / ' 


VI 


Lam-derg,  I  am  iu  the  sliade  of  sorrow. 

Her  white  bosom  heaved  a  gentle  sigh ; 

Her  blooming  cheek  bedewed  with  tears. 
.'80  I  see  her  not  (coming)  to  meet  her  hero  ; 

To  raise  my  soul  above  the  strokes  of  war. 

Too  silent  is  the  hall  of  music — 

No  voice  of  bard  on  hill  or  plain. 

[And  Bran  himself  is  not,  as  wont,^ 
.'8.5  Shaking  his  chain  beside  the  dooi'.] 

Where  is  Gel-chossa,  my  love — 

The  gentle  daughter  of  mighty  Tual  Ì ' 


"  '  Lam-derg/  said  Fergus,  son  of  Adan, 
'  Gel-chossa  is  on  Cromla  of  storms  ; 
I'M  She,  and  all  the  maidens  of  lier  choice, 
In  eager  chase  of  the  antlered  deer.' 


He  a-sks  Fi-i- 

^XIR  wIrtc  sll'- 
is.      Ho  tells 
tliat  she  is 
liunting  deer 
cm  Cromla. 


"  '  Fergus,  no  sound  is  heard  by  mc 
In  wood,  on  hill,  or  plain  of  Lena ; 
No  antlered  one  is  iu  my  sight, 
Nor  fleet-foot  dogs  of  chase  in  Erin  ; 
I  see  not  Gel-chossa,  my  love, 
Like  the  new  moon  when  going  down. 
Go  to  Allad  of  greyest  hair. 
The  circle  of  cairns  is  his  delight," 


"  '  Lamderg  ! '  says  Ferchios,  son  of  Aidon,  '  Geloliossa  moves 
stately  on  Cromla.  She  and  the  maids  of  the  bow  pursue  the  fly- 
ing deer  ! '  '  Ferchios  ! '  replied  the  chief  of  Cromla,  '  no  noise 
meets  the  ear  of  Lamderg  !  No  sound  is  in  the  woods  of  Lena : 
no  deer  fly  in  my  sight ;  no  panting  dog  pursues.  I  see  not 
Gelchossa,  my  love,  fair  as  the  fidl  moon  setting  on  the  hills.     Go, 


FIONXCIHAL.  ■ 

;!()()  A  dirflieiK-liainii  an  euaraii  t-aosila 
Air  Oealacliois  iiui  thanl)]i  nan  slial)li.' 

"Chaidli  Fearii'lius  mac  Aodliain  air  trial!, 
'Us  laliliair  ri  liatli  nan  earn. 
■  X'haoiu  Allaid,  'tlia  'timaidli  air  sliabli, 
30")  Ciod  a  clinnnaic  le  d"  aosd-shiiil  tliall  '.' 


"  The  hero  is 
not  free  ;  lit. 
in  not  to  hint- 
self— i.e.,  at 
Iiis  own  (lis- 
])usal. 

Tile  following 
line  (317)  has 
been  changed 
byE.  M'Liieh- 
Iiui  from  Tha 
e  'btuiladh  VI- 
fada—"  He  is 
smiting,  ny 
tighting,  with 
Ulfadda"— to 
(Jlwsgair  r, 
&e.-"Hehas 
slaughtered 
riladda." 


"  '  Cliunnaic,'  tluiirt  Allaid   iilia  aosda, 
■  Garbh  Ulliu  a  dli'aom  o  Cliairbre, 
Tliàiuig  0  C'hromla  an  fhraoieh, 
Bha  fonn  'g  a  mliiichadli  'n  a  gharbh-chliahli 
310  Mar  osaig  "an  coillidh  lorn. 
Thàinig  e  gu  talla  nan  fur. 

"  '  "  A  Lùmh-dhearg,  a's  fuatlias  do  dhaoine, 
Tlioir  còmhrag  a  dli'Ulliu,  no  do  chliu, 
Tliusa  's  laidir'  de  gliaisgicli  nacli  faoin.'' 

[an  àigli 

.'JIS       "'"Cha-n  'eil  Làmh-dJiearg " — tliuirt  Gealacliob 
"  Cha-n  'oil  gaisgeafh  a  'bhlair  dlia  feiu." 
Tha  e  'bualadh  Ulfada  air  tràigh, 
'S  tha  e,  'cheannaird  nan  sixr,  's  a  'bheinn. 
Kiamh  cha  do  gheill  mo  rim  do  thriath ; 

:ì2o  Rheir  o  carraid  nan  sfiiath  "mhac  Chairbre." 


FtTi-hids,  l;i>  to  Alliul,  tlie  gri-y-haired  son  of  the  rock.  His  dwell- 
ing is  ill  till'  ciiile  of  stoiu's.  He  may  know  of  the  bright  Gel- 
chossa  ! ' 

"  The  son  of  Aiiloii  wont.  Ho  spoko  to  tlie  oar  of  ago.  '  Alhul  1 
dweller  of  rock.s  :  thou  that  treinlile.st  alone  !  wliat  saw  thine  eyes 
of  age?'       'I  .saw,'   answered  Allad  the  old,   '  Ullin    the    son  of 


300  To  fìiid  (f  the  aged  has  heard 

Of  Gel-ehossa  on  the  mouutaiu-side.' 
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"  Fergus,  sou  of  Adau,  weut, 
And  he  npake  to  the  hoary  of  cairns  : 
'  Kind  Allad,  who  dwellest  on  the  hill, 
305  What  hast  thou  seen  with  thine  aged  eye ' 

"  '  I  saw,'  said  the  aged  Allad, 
'  Great  Ullin  descended  of  Gairbar. 
(He)  came  from  Cromla  of  heather  ; 
He  smothered  a  song  in  his  rough  chest, 
310  Like  a  blast  in  a  leafless  wood  : — 
He  came  to  the  hall  of  towers. 


Lam-derg,  see- 
ing no  sign  of 
chase  on  the 
hill,  asks  Fer- 
gus to  in<iuii-e 
of  AUatl,  an 
aged  rechise 
living  in  a 
.  niountain- 
eave,  whethei' 
he  had  seen 
her. 

Allad  replies 
that  Ullin,  the 
chief  of  Lego, 
had  come  to 
challenge 
Lam-derg  to 
combat,  and 
that 


"  '  "  Lam-derg,  who  art  a  terror  unto  men, 
Give  battle,  or  thy  fame,  to  Ullin, 
Thou  stronsxest  of  strong  heroes." 


315       "  '  "  Lam-derg  is  not  " — said  lovely  Gel-chossa  : 
"  The  hero  of  battles  is  not  free.* 
He  fights  with  Ulfadda  on  the  shore  : 
He  is  not  on  the  hill,  thou  leader  of  the  brave. 
Never  to  warrior  yielded  (he  who  is)  my  love  ; 

320  To  Caii'bar's  son  he  will  mve  the  battle  of  shields.' 


Gel-chossa 
had  told  him 
of  Lam-derg's 
absence ; 
pledging  her- 
self that  he 
would  on  his 
return  give 
battle  to 
Ullin. 


Cairbar.  He  came  in  darkness  from  Cromla.  He  hummed  a  surly 
song,  like  a  blast  in  a  leafless  wood.  He  entered  che  hall  of  Tura. 
"  Lamderg,"  he  said,  "  most  dreadful  of  men,  fight,  or  yield  to 
I'llin."  "  Lamderg,"  replied  Gelchossa,  "the  son  of  battle  is  not 
here.  He  fights  T^lfada,  mighty  chief  He  is  not  here,  thou  first 
of  men  !     But  Lamderg  never  yields.      He  will  fight  the  son  of 
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"  '  "'S  taitneacli  do  shuuagli  's  tu  fuiii," 
Thuirt  Ullia  'bu  treun  gniomli, 
"  'Nigheaii  ailliJli  Tlmatliail  nam  beum, 
Blieiream  tliairis  gu  Luig  uau  sliabli, 

325  Talla  Cliairbre  as  fial  corn. 

Bi'  (111  Gealachos  aig  triath  as  truiuo. 
Tri  lài  bitheam  fèin  air  Cliromla, 
A'  feitlieamh  ri  Lamh-dhearg  nam  Ijeum, 
Gu'm  faigheam  o  'n  trtam  an  oòmlirag ; 

330  An  ceatliramh  bi'db  Gealachos  dliomh  fein, 
Ma  theicheas  a  triath  o'n  chòmh  -stri."  ' 

"  '  'AUaid,'  thuirt  ccauuard  Chromla, 
'  Sith  do  d'  aisling  'an  cos  nan  earn  ! 
'Fhearghuis,  seid  -sa  stoc  a'  chumhraig ; 
335  Cluinueadh  Ulliu  'u  a  thalla  thall 
Mar  stoirm  ag  dirigh  air  gleann.' 

"  Chaidh  Lamh-dhcarg  ri  beinn  o  Thura  ; 
Bha  fonn  giin  tighin  gu.  'eheaun 
'G  a  mliiichadh  gu  teann  fo  'iu-la. 
340  Sheas  c  gu  dorch'  air  an  fhraoch 
Mar  nial,  a  chaochla  's  a  shnuagh, 
Ei  gaoith  air  cruaich  nam  beann. 
Thilg  e  chich-shàmhla  a'  bhlàir, 
Chual'  Ullin  mac  Charrbre  a  fuaim, 


Cairhar  !  "  "  Lovfily  art  tlmu,"  said  tcml)lo  Ullin,  "  datiglilcr  of 
the  generous  Tuathal.  I  carry  tlicc  to  Cairbar's  halls.  The  valiant 
shall  have  Golchossa.  Three  days  I  remain  at  Cronda  to  wail  that 
son  of  battle,  Lamderg.  On  the  foiu'th  Gelehossa  is  wine,  if  the 
mighty  Lamderg  flies."  ' 

"  '  Allad,'  said  the  chief  of  C'romla,  '  jioace  to  thy  dreams  in  the 
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"  '  "  Pletasant  thine  aspect,  and  thyself,' 
Said  Ullin  of  mighty  deeds, 
"  Lovely  daughter  of  warlike  Tual. 
I  will  bring  thee  over  to  Lego  of  hills — 

;325  The  hall  of  Cairbar  of  the  festive  cups  ; 
The  strongest  chief  shall  have  Gel-chossa. 
Three  days  shall  I  remain  on  Cromla, 
Waiting  for  warlike  Lam-derg, 
Till  I  have  combat  from  the  brave  one  : 

330  On  the  fourth  Gel-chossa  shall  be  mine, 
If  her  hero  flee  from  battle."  ' 
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Ullin,  struck 
liy  her  beauty, 
otters  to  take 
hcT  to  Lego, 
siiys  thatne 
will  remain 
three  days  for 
Lam-ilerg,and 
that  she  must 
be  given  to 
the  conqueror. 


"  '  Allad,'  said  the  leader  of  Cromla, 
'  Peace  to  thy  dream  in  the  rocky  cleft. 
Fergus,  wind  the  battle-horn  ; 
335  Let  Ullin  hear  it  in  his  liall  afar, 
Like  tempest  rising  in  the  glen.' 


"  Lam-derg  clomb  the  hill  from  Tura  ; 
A  song  which  had  not  reached  its  close 
He  closely  smothered  in  his  chest ; 
340  He  stood  in  darkness  on  the  heath, 
Like  a  cloud  which  changes  its  form 
Beneath  the  wind  on  the  peaks  of  Bens. 
He  flung  the  signal-stone  of  battle  ^ — 
UUin,  sou  of  Cairbar,  heard  its  sound  ; 


Lam-derg  ar- 
rives, returns 
Ullin's  chal- 
lenge, who 
aseends  the 
hill  to  engage 
him. 


cave  !  Fercliios,  sound  the  horn  of  Lamderg,  that  Ullin  may  hear 
iu  his  halls.'  Lamderg,  like  a  roaring  storm,  ascended  the  hUl 
from  Tura.  He  hummed  a  surly  song  as  he  went,  like  the  noise  of 
a  falling  stream.  He  darkly  stood  upon  the  hill,  like  a  cloud  vary- 
ing its  form  to  the  wind.  He  rolled  a  stone,  the  sign  of  war.  Ullin 
heard  iu  Cairbar's  hall.     The  hero  heard  with  joy  his  foe.     He  took 
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345  Bha  aoibhneas  air  anam  an  t-sà.ir, 
Agus  ghlac  sleagh  'athar  gu  luath. 
Bha  fiamh  gàir'  air  gruaidli  'l)u  doini 
'N  uair  a  ghlac  an  soDn  a  hum. 
Chualas  'fhead,  's  e  'siubhal  Uiiu  turn, 

350  Lann  eahamh  'us  lorn  'u  a  h\imh. 
Chunnacas  le  Gealachos  an  triath, 
'S  e  'g  eirigh  air  sliabh  mar  chco ; 
Bhiiail  i  gu  mall  a  h-ard  ehliabh, 
'Bu  ghile  na  sneachda  nan  tòrr, 

355  'S  i  samhach  fo  dheoir  mu  Liunli-dhears:. 


<^  A  chunnaic 
ÌUI.  ccud. 
Ceudan  is 
now  invari- 
ably used  in 
the  nom.  ami 
act-US.  plural. 


"  '  'Chairbre  aosd'  uau  slige  fial,' 
Thiiirt  ainnir  'bu  chaoine  làmh, 
'  Bi  'dh  mo  bhogha  aii-  Cromla  nan  slial)li 
Chi  mi  eilid  tha  ciar,  's  a'  charn.' 

3(30  Ghrad-ghluais  i  'n  aghaidh  na  buinn', 
Cha  d'  thainig  i  feiu  ach  mall. 
Bha  'chòmh  -stri  thaii-is  le  beud. 
C  uim  an  aithris  an  stri  'an  dim 
Do  righ  Shelma  'chunnaic  na  ceud " 

305  'Cur  charraid  nan  treun  le  lann  ! 
Tliuit  Ullin,  a  b'fhiadhaich  snuagh, 
Thainig  Lamh-dhearg  gun  tuar  do  'n  oigl 
Nighean  Thuathail  a  b'  iomadh  buaidh, 
Mòr-cheannard  na  cruaidli  's  nan  slòsjli. 


lii.s  iatlicr's  spear.  A  smile  brijihteiis  liis  ilark-brnwii  cheek  na  lie 
places  his  swonl  liy  his  siile.  The  ihi;,'},'er  glitten'd  in  his  liaiid. 
Ho  whistled  as  he  went. 

"(jclcliossa  saw  the  silent  eliief  as  a  wreatli  iif  ini.st  iuscemling  tlie 
hill.  Slie  struck  her  white  and  heaving  breast,  and  .silent,  tearful, 
feared   for   Lanulerg.       '  rairbar,   hoary  chief  of  shells,'    said    the 
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345  Joy  was  in  the  soul  of  the  brave, 

And  sti'aightway  he  seized  his  father's  spear  : 
A  smile  was  on  his  dark-brown  cheek, 
When  the  hero  grasped  the  brand. 
Heard  was  his  whistling  as  he  trod  the  hills  ; 

350  A  ready  sword  unsheathed  was  in  his  hand. 
By  Gel-chossa  the  hero  was  seen, 
As  he  clomb  the  hill  like  mist. 
Slowly  she  smote  her  bosom  high. 
Whiter  than  snow  of  the  knoUs, 

.155  As  silent  she  wept  for  Lam-derg. 

"  ■  Cairbar  old  of  festive  shells,' 
Said  the  maiden  of  smoothest  hand, 
'  My  bow  shall  be  on  hilly  C'romla  ; 
On  the  cairn  J  see  a  dark-brown  hind.' 

360  Straightway  she  clomb  the  mountain-face  ; 
She  came  not  till  too  late — 
The  combat  was  past  with  scath. 
Why  should  I  tell  in  song  the  fray 
To  Selma's  king,  who  has  seen  hundreds " 

365  Fighting  with  the  sword  the  fight  of  heroes  ? 
Fell  UUin  of  aspect  fierce  ; 
Lam-derg,  wan,  approached  the  maid — 
Daughter  of  Tual  of  many  conquests, 
Great  leader  of  arms  and  of  hosts. 


Gel-chossa, 
seeing  him, 
also  climbs 
the  hill  ; 
but  too  late 
to  prevent 
the  eomliat. 


Ullin  was 
slain.     Lam- 
derg  met  her 


maid  of  tlie  tender  hand,  '  I  must  bend  tlie  bow  on  Cromla.  I  .«ee 
the  dark  -  brown  hinds.'  She  hasted  up  the  liill.  In  vain  !  the 
gloom}'  heroes  fought.  Why  should  I  tell  to  Selma's  king,  how 
wrathful  heroes  fight  1  Fierce  UUin  fell.  Young  Lamderg  came, 
all  pale,  to  the  daugliter  of  generous  Tuathal  !  '  What  blood,  my 
love,'    she    trembling  said — '  what  blood  runs  down  my  wanior's 
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n  'S  i  'seaì- 
ladh  làis. 
Scall,  "look," 
is,  in  modern 
Gaelic,  used 
as  an  inti-aus. 
verb,  and  the 
legular  form 
of  the  pres. 
part,  here 
before  lis  is 
used  onl}'  as 
a  noun. 


370       "  '  Tha  fui],  a  ruin,'  's  i  'scallatUi  bàis," 
'  Tha  fuil  air  do  thaobli,  mo  sliàr.' 
'  Fuil  UUin  a  th'  ann,'  thuirt  an  laocli, 
'  'Ainnir  mar  shneachda  nan  cam. 
'N  so  fein  a  Gbealacbos  mo  ruin 

37.")  Lcig  dhombsa  mo  cbùl  air  lar  ; 

Db'fbalbb  m'anam,  cba  do  cbaill  mi  mo  elibu. 
Cbaidli  Làmb-dbearor  nan  tiir  gu  b^us. 


"  "N  do'  tbuit  tlm  an  cadal  trom, 
A  tbriath  Thura  nan  tom  garbb  ? ' 

380  Tri  lid  shuidli  i  air  an  lom  ; 

Fhuair  sealgair,  an  ceathramh,  i  marbli. 
Tbogadh  an  uaigb  mu  'n  triuir, 
A  rigb  ]\niòrbbeinn,  's  an  iiir  so  fein. 
Bi  'dli  Eoinne  measg  tbriatb  fo  cbliu, 

38.5  'S  a  shiublial  gu  cinin  's  a'  bbeinn  I " 

"  'An  so  fdin  bi  'db  Ròinne  'n  a  slaiaiii,"' 
Thuirt  Fionnghal  gu  ciuin  mall, 
"Tbàinig  gutb  a  chliu  gu  m'  chluais. 
'Fhillein,  'Fhearghui.s,  thoir  Orla  n;dl, 
390  An  t-òigfliear  gun  tuar  o  Lòtba. 

Gun  choimeas  cba  luidb  tlm,  a  Eòinno, 

Us  Orla  ri  d'  thaobh  's  an  uaigli. 

Biodh  deoir  air  òÌ2;b  Mbòrbhfinu  an  aonaicli. 


side  ? '  '  It  is  Ullin's  Wood,'  the  chief  rc])licd  ;  '  thou  fairer  than 
the  .snow  !  Gelchossa,  let  me  rest  liere  a  little  while.'  The  iiiij,'lily 
Lamdei'g  died  !  '  And  slccpcst  thou  so  soon  on  earth,  0  cliief  of 
shady  Tura  ? '      Tliree  days  she  mourned  heside  her  love.     Tlie 

hunters  found  her  cold.     Tlicy  raised  tliis  tonih  ahove  the  throe. 
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370       "  '  There  is  blood,  my  love/  as  she  looked  (like) 
'  There  is  blood  on  thy  side,  my  brave  one. '    [death," 
'  It  is  blood  of  UUiu,'  said  the  hero, 
'  Maiden  like  snow  on  the  peaks. 
Here,  even  here,  Gel-chossa  of  my  love, 

.37.5  Let  me  rest  my  back  on  the  ground  : 

My  soul  is  fled ;  I  have  not  lost  my  fame.' 
Passed  Lam-derg  of  the  towers  to  death. 

"  '  Hast  thou  fallen  in  heav}'  sleep, 

Lord  of  Tura  of  rugged  hills  ? ' 
;580  Three  days  she  sat  on  the  bare  (ground)  ; 

On  the  fourth  a  hunter  found  her  dead. 

There  was  the  tomb  about  her  raised. 

In  this  same  spot,  king  of  great  mountains, 

Ryno  shall  be  with  princes  of  renown, 
.38.5  And  his  path  shall  be  peaceful  on  the  Ben." 

"  Here  then  let  Ryno  sleep," 
Calmly  and  slowly  Fingal  said  ; 
"  The  voice  of  his  renown  has  reached  my  ear. 
FiUan,  Fergus,  bring  over  Orla,'^ 
.390  The  youth  from  Lotha,  who  is  pale. 
Ryno,  thou  shalt  not  lie  without  a  peer 
When  Orla  is  Ijeside  thee  in  the  grave. 
Be  the  maids  of  hilly  Morven  in  tears, 


Thy  son,  0  king  of  Morven,  may  rest  here  with  heroes  ! " 

"  And  here  my  son  shall  rest,"  said  Fingal.  "  The  voice  of  their 
fivme  is  in  mine  ears.  FiUan  and  Fergus  !  hring  hither  Orla ;  tlie 
pale  youth  of  the  stream  of  Lota  !  Not  unequalled  shall  Eyno  lie 
in  earth,  when  Orla  is  by  his  side.     Weep,  ye  daughters  of  Morven  ! 
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but  Iji'ing 
mortally 
woundt'fl, 
(lies  in  her 
pi'L'sencc. 


She  Silt  l.iesiilc 
his  body  for 
three  days. 
On  the  fuurth 
a  hunter 
found  her 
dead. 

The  bard  tells 
Fhigal  that 
the  gi-eeii 
tonib  before 
them  con- 
tained lier 
remains,  as 
well  as  those 
of  the  heroes 
who  had  died 
for  her. 

Fingal  is 
well  jdeased 
that  Ryno 
shr>uld  be 
buried  there, 
and  orders 
Orla  to  be 
laid  in  the 
same  tomb. 
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Fianili  l)ròiu  air  òigli  Lòtha  nau  stuadli. 

395  ]\Iar  ghallan  air  leathad  nam  beann 

Db'fhàs  laoich  nach  bu  ghann  'am  feiim. 
Tliuit  iad  mar  dharaig  'an  gleanu 
'N  an  luidlie  tliar  sruth  's  a'  bheiun, 
'S  iad  a'  seacadb  ri  gaoith  uan  eàni. 

-iOO  'Oscair,  a  cbeannaird  uan  òg-tbreuii, 
Chi  thu  fein  mar  tbuit  na  daoine, 
Bi  tlnisa  cho  eliutba)'  's  a'  l)blàr, 
'S  bi  'm  nioladh  nam  l)àrd  mar  Ròiune. 
B'  f  huatbasach  do  cbriitb  's  a'  bblàr  ; 

405  Bu  sbllmhach  tbu,  'Eòinne,  's  an  t-sìtb. 
Bba  e  mar  bbogb'  'an  drùcbd  tlàtb, 
'Cbitbear  fada  tball  's  an  fbritb 
'N  uair  luidbeas  a'  gbrian  air  Mora, 
Agus  sàmbcbair  air  scòrr  an  flieidb. — 

410  Luidb  -sa,  's  òige  de  mo  mbic 
Lnidb  tbusa  fo  lie  air  magb  Lena. 
Tuitidb  sinne,  ge  mòr  's  ge  glic  : 
Tba  'n  lài  do  gbaisgicb  nam  beuma." 

Mar  sin  bba  do  bbròn,  a  rìgb  uan  bum, 
415  'N  uair  a  tbaisgcadb  fo  cbàrn  Ròiune. 
Cia  meud  a'  bbròin  'tha  air  Oisiau, 
'Us  tbusa,  'tbriatli  tboisicli  gun  deò  ! 


ye  maids  of  the  .streamy  Lota  weep  !  Like  a  tree  tliey  grew  on  tlie 
hills.  They  have  fallen  like  the  oak  of  the  desert  when  it  lies 
across  a  stream,  and  witliers  in  tlie  wind.  Oscar,  cliief  of  every 
youth  !  thou  seest  liow  tlicj'  have  fallen.  Be  thou  like  them,  oil 
earth  renowned  ;  like  them  the  song  of  bards.  Terrible  were  their 
forms  in  battle  ;  but  calni  was  Ityno  in  tbi'  days  of  peace.      He  was 
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Aud  maidens  of  wave-(girt)  Lotha  be  sad. 
395  Like  saplings  on  the  mountain-slope 

Grew  the  heroes  who  were  strong  in  battle. 

Fell  they  like  oak-trees  in  the  glen, 

Which  lie  across  a  river  on  the  hill, 

And  fade  beneath  the  mountain-wind. 
400  Oscar,  thou  leader  of  brave  youths, 

Thou  seest  how  the  heroes  fell ; 

Be  thou  as  renowned  in  battle. 

And  in  the  praise  of  bards,  as  Ryno. 

Terrible  thy  bearing  was  in  war  ; 
405  Mild  wast  thou  in  peace,  0  Eyno  I 

Like  the  bow  of  soft  warm  dew  was  he, 

Which  is  seen  in  the  forest  afar. 

When  sets  the  sun  on  Mora, 

And  silent  is  the  scoor  of  deer. 
410  Rest,  thou  youngest  of  my  sons — • 

Rest  beneath  the  gravestone  on  the  plain  of  Lena  ! 

We,  though  great  and  wise,  shall  fall  ; 

Heroes  in  war  have  their  (appointed)  days." 


He  charges 
Oscar  to 
emulate  tlie 
fame  of  Ryuo. 


Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  spears, 
415  When  Ryno  was  laid  beneath  the  cairn. 
How  great  is  the  grief  of  Ossian, 
That  thou,  the  foremost  of  the  great,  art  gone  ! 


Ossian,  de- 
scribing his 
father's  grief 
for  Ryno, 
speaks  of  his 


like  the  bow  of  the  shower  seen  far  distant  on  the  stream,  when 
the  sun  is  setting  on  Mora,  when  silence  dwells  on  the  hill  of  deer. 
Eest,  youngest  of  my  sons  !  rest,  0  Ryno  !  on  Lena.  We  too  shall 
be  no  more.     Warriors  one  day  must  faU  ! " 

Such  was  thy  grief,  thou  king  of  swords,  when  Eyno  lay  on 
earth  !  What  must  the  grief  of  Ossian  be,  for  thou  thyself  art  gone  ! 
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Cha  cliluinn  mi  air  Còna  do  gliuth, 
Cha-n  fhaicear  do  diruth  le  siiil  dhall. 

420  'S  iomadh  la  agus  oidhcli'  fhuar 

A  shuidlieam  aig  d'uaigh  fo  'n  charn  ; 
Dh'fhaireagliam  fo  m'  làimli  i  's  a'  chiuaicli, 
'S  mi  'g  ad  mlioladli  le  luaidli  nam  bard. 
'N  uair  shaoilinn  gu-n  cliiimiear  do  gliuth, 

425  'S  e  'th'  anil  osag  dliubh  iia  li-oidhch'. 
'S  fhada  o  'n  la  'tlmit  tlni  'n  ad  sliuain, 
A  sliàr-t'lii'aiuiaird  nan  eruaidli-cliòralirag. 

Shuidh  Uall  agus  Oisiaii  tliall 
Maille  ri  Suaraii  nan  tonn, 
430  Air  bruaich  Lidxiir  'b'  uaiue  suuagh. 
Bhuail  mi  a'  cblàrsacli  do  u  rigb, 
Bha  'mhala  o  'n  stri  fo  ghruaim. 
Thionndaidh  e  'dliearg-shùil  air  Lena  ; 
Bha  'n  gaisocacli  fo  bbeud  niu  'shluasih. 


"    111    silcIlCf 

lit.   irilkuut 
Ktni'm. 


435       Thog  mi  mo  shealladli  air  Cromla, 
'Us  chunnaic  mi  mor-mhac  8heiima  ; 
Dorcha,  mall  a  dh'aom  e  'thiiall 
0  'n  t-sliabh  gu  cos  Thiira  'n  a  aonar. 
Chunnaic  e  fo  bhuaidli  an  triath  : 

440  Bha  bron  am  measg  'aoibhncis  's  an  aonacli. 
Bha  dearrsa  na  greiu'  air  'airm  ; 
Shiulihail  Conall  gun  stoirm  'n  a  dlieigli." 


I  hear  not  tliy  distant  voice  on  Cona  ;  ni)- eyes  iieicrivr  tln'c  not. 
Often  forlorn  and  dark  I  .sit  at  thy  tomli,  and  feed  it  witli  my  hands. 
AVhen  I  think  I  liear  thy  voice,  it  is  but  tlie  passing  Idast.  Pingid 
has  long  since  fallen  a.>?leei),  the  ruler  of  the  war  ! 

Then  Gaul  and  Ossiau  sat  with  Swarau,  on  the  soft  green  banks 
of  Lulmr.      I   touched  the  har])  to   please  the  king  ;    but  gloomy 


I  shall  not  liear  thy  voice  on  Cona ; 

Unseen  thy  form  by  the  eye  that  is  blind. 
420  Many  a  clay  and  chilly  niglit 

Have  I  sat  Ijy  thy  grave  beneath  the  cairn. 

I  touch  it  with  my  hands  upon  the  hill, 

While  I  praise  thee  with  the  praise  of  bards. 

When  I  think  that  thy  voice  is  heard, 
425  It  is  the  sable  blast  of  night. 

Far  distant  is  the  day  when  thou  didst  fall  asleep, 

Redoubted  leader  in  hardy  battles  ! 

At  a  distance  sat  Gaul  and  Ossian, 
Along  with  Swaran  of  the  waves, 
4.30  On  Lubar's  banks  of  greenest  hue. 
I  struck  the  harp  to  the  king  : 
His  brow  was  gloomy  after  strife. 
He  rolled  his  red  eye  over  Lena  ; 
For  his  people  the  hero  grieved. 

435       I  raised  my  eyes  to  Cromla, 

And  I  saw  the  great  son  of  8emo. 

Dark  and  slow  he  bent  his  steps 

From  the  hill  to  Tura's  cave,  alone. 

He  saw  the  king  victorious ; 
440  With  his  joy  grief  mingled  on  the  hill. 

The  sun  was  gleaming  on  his  armour : 

Moved  Connal  in  silence  behind  him." 

was  his  brow.  He  rolled  his  red  eyes  towards  Lena  :  the  hero 
mourned  his  host.  I  raised  mine  eyes  to  Cromla's  hrow  ;  I  saw 
the  son  of  generous  Semo.  Sad  and  slow  he  retired  from  his  hill 
towards  the  lonely  cave  of  Tura.  He  saw  Fingal  Tictorious,  and 
mixed  his  joy  with  grief.  The  sun  is  bright  on  his  armour.  Con- 
nal slowly  strode  heliind.     They  sank   Tieliind  the   hill   like  two 
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own  dei'ji  ami 
constant  sor- 
row for  his 
father  ; 

tells  how  for 
days  he  sits 
on  the  hill  by 
his  tomb, 
tonohin^  it 
with  his 
hands,  as  he 
can  no  longer 
see  it. 


He  tells  that 
he  and  Gaul 
sat  with 
Swaran  by 
the  banks  of 
Lubar. 


On  looking 
U{)  he  sees 
CuchuUin 
withdrawing 
from  the  hill 
to  his  lonely 
cave. 


Connal  fol- 
lowed him. 
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Thuit  air  cùl  aonaich  nan  toirm, 
Mar  lasair  an  fbraoich  's  a'  bheiuu, 
445  'N  uair  shiiibhlas  an  fballosg  tro'  "n  oidbcli'. 
Gun  soills'  acli  na  bheir  i  fhein, 
'S  a'  ghaotli  'n  a  deigh  's  i  'fuaini. 


«  Hard-fouglit 
fight ;  lit. 
fight  or  battle 
of  feats. 


*  In  might  ; 
le  fraoeh — lit. 
loitk  liaitfier 
— as  formerly 
explainej, 
signifying 
"wrath  ; " 
but  here 
"might "  ap- 
pears to  be 
the  preferable 
rendering. 


Air  taobli  sruth  fo  cholAar  a'  taomadli 
Tha  'thalla  'n  carraig  nan  cos, 

450  'Us  aon  chraobh  gu  cròm  ag  aomadh, 
'S  an  iar-ghaoth  'beucail  gu  mòr 
Ei  agliaidh  nan  scòrr  's  nan  earn. 
'An  so  shuidh  àrd  cheannard  na  h-Eiiiim, 
Mac  Slieuma  nan  slige  fial. 

455  Bha  'smaoiuteau  air  còmlirag  nan  cloas," 
Na  deoir  a'  taomadh  o  'ghruaidh. 
Bha  bròn  air  mu  chall  a  mheas — 
Gaisgeacli  àrd  mhisneach  nam  buadb. 
A  Bbràigb-gbeal,  tba  tbu  fada  tball ; 

460  Cba  thog  tbu  's  an  am  an  laocb  ; 
Faiceadb  e  do  tblàtli-clirutb  mall, 
'S  tbig  'anam  a  nail  le  fraoeh  ;  * 
Bi  'dh  'smaointcau  air  a  ehliu  fein, 
'S  air  Deò-greiue  'gbluais  a  run. 

4G5        Co  'tha  'tighin  h  eiabli  na  li-aois  ? 
Co,  ach  gaisgeaeli  nach  faniu  dan  ? 


pillar.s  of  the  fire  of  night,  when  winds  pursue  them  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  flaming  lieatli  resounds  !  JJeside  a  stream  of  roaring 
foam,  his  cave  is  in  a  rock.  One  tree  bends  aliove  it ;  the  nisliing 
winds  eclio  against  its  sides.  Here  rests  the  chief  of  Erin,  tlie  son 
of  generous  8cmo.     His  thoughts  are  on  llie  haltli's  lie  lost ;  the 
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They  sank  beneath  the  hill  of  sounds, 
Like  the  blaze  of  heather  on  a  Ben, 
445  AVlien  the  "  moor-buining  "  travels  through  night 
Without  a  light  except  its  own. 
And  the  wind  pursues  it  with  noise. 

Beside  a  river  running  in  foam, 

His  hall  is  in  the  rock  of  caves ; 
450  (Over  it)  slants  one  bent  tree, 

And  the  west  wind  loudly  roars 

Against  the  face  of  scoor  and  cairn. 

There  sat  tlie  high  chief  of  Erin — - 

Son  of  Semo  of  generous  shells. 
455  His  thoughts  were  of  the  hard-fought  fight ; " 

Tears  were  streaming  down  his  cheek — 

He  mourned  the  loss  of  his  renown. 

The  dauntless  hero  of  victories. 

Bragela,  thou  art  far  away ; 
460  Thou  canst  not  cheer  thy  hero. 

Let  him  see  thy  soft  and  graceful  form, 

And  his  soul  will  return  in  might ; '' 

He  will  remember  his  own  renown, 

And  the  sunbeam  who  kindled  his  love." 
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Their  disap- 
lieavance  over 
tile  iiiouutain- 
top  is  com- 
]iaied  to  the 
nishing  of 
the  flame  of 
"moor-burn- 
ing" over  a 
ridge  wlien 
driven  Ijy  a 
strong  wind. 

A  description 
of  the  cave  of 
Cuchullin. 


Ossian  la- 
ments the  ab- 
sence of  Bra- 
gela, whose 
presence 
would  cheer 
her  husband. 


405       Who  cometh  with  the  locks  of  age  ? 
Who  but  the  hero  mighty  in  song  Ì 


Carul,  Cueh- 
uUin's  bard, 
leen  ap- 


tear  is  on  liis  clieek.     He  motirned  the  departure  of  his  fame,  that  fled 
like  the  mist  of  Cona.     0  Bragela  !  thou  art  too  far  remote  to  cheer 
the  soul  of  the  hero.     But  let  him  see  thy  bright  form  in  his  mind, 
tliat  his  thoughts  may  return  to  the  lonely  sunbeam  of  his  love ! 
Who  comes  vnth  the  locks  of  age  Ì   It  is  the  son  of  songs.    "  Hail, 
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"  A  Charuill  o  'n  am  a  dli'abm. 
Do  ghutli  cho  caoiu  ri  clàrsaicli  tliall 
Au  talla  Tliiira  nan  corn  fial. 
470  D'fhocal  taitiieach  mar  an  driidul 
'Thuitcas  ciiiin  air  ranin  nan  slialili. 
'N  uair  lihriseas  a'  glnian  o  mliiiig ; 
A  Charuill  o  'n  am  a  ilhfhalbh, 
C'uim  a  thàiniii'  a  nail  o  niliac  8heuma  1 ' 


"  l,it.   lour/ 
luist  t/um  been 
under  my 
■unscant 
knoxrledtje. 


b  Bathed,  &c. 
lit.  washed 
with  tears. 


475       "  'Oiseiu,  a  làmh  threun  nan  lauu, 
Tha  barracLcl  nan  dan  dliuit  fèin, 
'S  fhad  tliu  fo  m'  eòlas  nach  gann," 
Ard  cheannaird  'an  còmli  -stri  nan  treun, 
'S  trie  a  bliuail  a'  chlarsat-h  do  'n  òigb 

480  Eimbir-àluinn  'bu  mhòr  beus  ; 
'S  trie  a  thog,  le  i-im  an  t-slòigh, 
Do  ghuth  còrr  measg  fonn  nan  treim, 
'An  talla  Bhrano  nan  slige  fial. 
La  a  gliabh  i  anns  an  fhonn 

485  Bàs  Chormaic  an  t-òg-sbàr, 
Thog  i  le  dòghruinn  an  sonn, 
A  dh'aom  air  an  torn  fo  'griidh. 
Bha  'gruaidli  dhearg  nighte  le  deoir/' 
'S  do  ghruaidlis',  a  thriath  mhòir  nan  triath 

490  Bha  'h-anam  a'  snamh  'an  eeò, 

Ged  nach  b'  annsa  dhi  òg  nan  ciabh ; 


Carril  of  other  times!  Tliy  voice  is  ]ikr  the  liaiji  in  the  lialls  of 
Tura.  Thy  words  are  pleasant  as  the  shower  whieli  falls  on  tlie 
sunny  field.  Carril  of  the  times  of  old,  why  coniest  thou  from  the 
son  of  the  generous  Semo  ? " 

"  Ossian,  king  of  swords,"  replied  the  hard,  "  thou  liest  can  raise 
the  song.     Long  hast  thou  lieen  kimwii  to  (':uril.  tliou  ruler  of  war  I 


"  Carul,  from  the  time  that  has  declined, 
Thy  voice  is  sweet  as  the  harp 
In  the  hall  of  Tura  of  generous  bowls. 
470  Thy  word  is  pleasant  as  the  dew 

Which  falls  in  silence  on  the  mountain-plains, 
When  breaks  the  sun  through  darkness. 
Carul,  from  the  time  that  is  gone. 
Why  comest  liitlier  from  tlie  son  of  Semo  ?  " 

475        "  Ossian  of  the  strong  sword-arm. 

The  palm  of  song  belongs  to  thee  alone. 

Long  and  well  hast  thou  been  known  to  me," 

High  chief  in  conflict  of  the  brave  ; 

Oft  have  I  struck  the  harp  to  the  maiden — 
480  Evir-allin  gi'eat  in  worth  ; 

Oft  hast  thou  raised,  with  the  love  of  the  people, 

Thy  matchless  voice  in  the  songs  of  the  brave, 

In  the  hall  of  Brano  of  the  generous  shells. 

One  day  she  told  in  song 
485  The  death  of  Cormac,  the  brave  youth  ; 

With  grief  she  sang  of  the  hero 

Who  fell  on  the  hill  for  love  of  her. 

Her  rosy  cheek  was  bathed  in  tears,'' 

And  so  was  thine,  great  chief  of  chiefs  ; 
490  Her  soul  was  swimming  in  mist. 

Though  she  loved  not  the  youth  of  waving  locks. 
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jiroaching 
Ossian,  who 
welcomes  him 
warmly. 


(JaiTil,  address- 
ing Ossian, 
recalls  a  scene 
lit'  their  youth 
when  they 
had  both  sung 
before  Evir- 
allin,  Ossian's 
wife,  and 
when  she  also 
h;id  sung  the 
praises  of 
Cormae,  a 
youth  who, 
though  not 
loved  by  her, 
had  died  from 
love  to  her. 


Often  have  I  toiiclieil  the  hai-p  to  lovely  EveralUn.  TIiou  too  hast 
often  joined  my  voice  in  Branno's  haU  of  generous  shells.  And  often, 
amidst  our  voices,  was  heard  the  mildest  Everallin.  One  day  she 
sang  of  Cormac's  fall,  the  youth  who  died  for  her  love.  I  saw  the 
tears  on  her  cheek,  and  ou  thine,  thou  chief  of  men  !  Her  soul  was 
touched  for  the  unhappy,   though  she  loved  him  not.     How  fair 
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Bu  ghlan  'am  measg  mlnlte  'n  oigb, 
Nisjliean  Bhrano  nau  corn  fial." 


music,"  or 
"  tlie  cold 
music;"  either 
rendering  is 
strictly  literal. 


"  Na  labliair,  a  I'liaruill,  niu  Liiiiili-glieal 
495  Na  tog  cuimhue  na  h-aille  dhomli  foiu. 
Tuitidli  m'  anam  fo  Ijhrou  mu  m'  aunsa. 
Bi  'dli  mo  sbiiileau  'an  deoir,  a  thrèiu ; 
Tha  mo  riiu  's  an  iiir  gun  tuar, 
Ainnir  àille  'fhuair  mo  gbràdb. 
500  Suidb  tbusa,  'bbàird,  air  a'  cbruaicli, 
'Us  cluinneam  r'a  luaidb  do  dbàn. 
Do  dliàn  mar  aiteal  an  earraicb, 
'Dol  tbairis  air  sealgair  's  a'  cbruaicb, 
'N  am  diisgadb  o  aisling  's  a'  bbeabicb, 
505  'N  uair  cbluiuneas  e  aoibbneas  nam  fuath, 
An  ceòl  fuar  air  tbaobb  nam  beann."" 


among  a  thousand  niaicls  was  the  daughter  of  generous  Branno  !  " 

"  Bring  not,  Carril,"  I  replied,  "  bring  not  lier  memory  to  my 
mind.  My  soul  must  melt  at  the  remembrance.  My  eyes  must 
have  their  tears.     Pale  in  the  earth  is  she,  the  softly-blushing  fair 


Bright  among  thousands  was  the  maid, 
Daughter  of  hosjiitaljle  Brano." 
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"  Speak  not  of  the  White-hand,  Carul  ; 
495  Recall  not  the  brightness  before  me. 

In  grief  my  soul  shall  sink  for  my  love, 

My  eyes  shall  be  in  tears,  thou  hero  ; 

jSIy  dear  one  is  pale  in  dust. 

The  goodly  maid  who  won  my  love. 
.■iOO  Sit  thou,  0  bard  !  on  the  hiU, 

And  let  me  hear  thee  sing  thy  lay — 

Thy  lay  like  the  soft  breeze  of  spring. 

Passing  over  the  hunter  on  the  hill. 

When  he  wakes  from  his  dream  in  the  pass  of  deer, 
505  And  hears  the  joying  of  ghosts — 

Their  cold  music  on  the  mountain-side."  " 


Ossiaii  en- 
treats him  not 
to  recall  her 
mournful 
memory, 


hut  to  sit  on 
the  hill  and 
sing  one  of  his 
own  lays. 


of  my  love  !  But  sit  thou  ou  tlie  heath,  0  bard  !  and  let  us  hear 
thy  ^voice.  It  is  ijleasant  as  the  gale  of  spring  that  sighs  on  the 
hunter's  ear,  when  he  awakens  from  dreams  of  joy,  and  has  heard 
the  music  of  the  spirits  of  the  hill ! " 
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ARGUMENT. 

'  Night  comes  on.  Fingal  gives  a  feast  to  his  anuy,  at  which  Swaran  is 
present.  Tlie  king  commands  Ullin  his  bard  to  give  the  song  of  peace; 
a  custom  always  observed  at  the  end  of  a  war.  Ullin  relates  the  actions 
of  Treimior,  great-grandfather  to  Fingal,  in  Scandinavia,  and  his  marriage 
with  Inibaca,  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  Loclilin,  who  was  ancestor  to 
Swaran  ;  which  consideration,  together  witli  his  being  brother  to  Agan- 
decca,  with  whom  Fingal  was  in  .love  in  his  youth,  induced  the  king  to 
release  him,  and  permit  him  to  return  with  the  remains  of  his  army  into 
Lochlin,  upon  his  promise  of  never  returning  to  Ireland  in  a  hostile 
manner;  The  night  is  spent  in  settling  Swaran's  departure  in  songs  of 
bards,  and  in  a  conversation  in  which  the  story  of  Gruiual  is  introduced 
by  Fingal.  Morning  comes  ;  Swaran  departs.  Fingal  goes  on  a  hunting 
party,  and  finding  CuthuUin  in  the  cave  of  Tura,  comforts  him,  and  sets 
sail  tlie  next  day  for  Scotland,  which  concludes  the  poem." — M. 
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Thuit  ueòil  ua  li-oidlicli'  air  a'  i-liuaD, 
Tliionail  an  doirch'  air  criiaicli  Cliromla ; 
Dh'eiricli  reultan  'boillsg'  o  thuatli, 
A'  dealradli  air  stuadh  na  li-Eii-inn  : 
5  Dli'fheuch  iad  au  ciuiu-theiue  tliall 
Tro'  cbeò  'gliluais  mall  tbar  nan  speuran. 
Bha  gaoth  a'  beucail  anns  a'  cboill, 
'S  dorcha  sàmbacb  raon  a  bbais. 

Ail'  sliabb  neo-fbuaimcar  Luna 
10  Db'eiricb  ann  am  cbluais  gutb  Cbaruill ; 
Bha  'fbonn  air  cairdibb  ar  u-òige, 
Na  lài  mòr  a  db'aom  o  sbean, 
'N  uair  tbachair  sinn  air  Lego  nan  triatli, 
'S  a  cbaidh  au  t-slige  filial  mn  'n  cuaiit: 
15  Fbreagair  Cromla  fuaim  nan  dan, 

Bba  tannais  na  dli'fbalbb  a  "sniimli  air  gaoitli, 
Db'aom  iad  lo  b-aoibbneas  gu  mall, 
E.Ì  fonn  molaidb  db'aom  na  laoicb. 


The  clouds  of  night  come  rolling  down.  Darkness  rests  on  the 
steeps  of  Ci'onila.  The  stars  of  the  north  arise  over  tlie  rolling  of 
Erin's  waves  :  tlioy  show  tlieir  lieads  of  tire  through  tlie  flying  mist 
of  heaven.  A  distant  wind  roars  in  the  wood.  Silent  and  dark  is 
the  plain  of  death.     Still  on  the  dusky  Lena  arose  in  my  ears  the 
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The  clouds  of  uight  came  do'mi  ou  oceau  ; 
Gathered  darkness  round  the  top  of  Cromla  ; 
Rose  brilliant  stars  from  the  north, 
Shining  on  the  waves  of  Erin  : 
5  They  showed  their  mild  fire  afar, 

Through  mist  which  slowly  moved  across  the  skies. 
The  wind  was  moaning  in  the  wood ; 
Dark  and  still  was  the  field  of  death. 


Description  of 
the  nisht. 


On  the  silent  slope  of  Lena 

10  Eose  on  my  ear  the  voice  of  Carul. 

His  song  was  of  the  friends  of  our  youth, 
Of  the  great  days  which  passed  of  old, 
When  we  met  on  Lego  of  chiefs, 
And  the  generous  shell  went  round. 

15  Cromla  re-echoed  the  sound  of  the  lays  ; 

The  spirits  of  the  dead  were  swimming  on  the  wind: 
Slowly  they  bent  down  in  joy- 
Bent  the  heroes  to  the  song  of  praise. 


Carul  sings  of 
the  heroes 
whom  he  and 
Ossiaii  had 
known  in  the 
days  of  their 
youth. 


The  spirits  of 
the  dead  listen 
with  joy. 


voice  of  Carril.  He  sang  of  the  friends  of  our  joutli ;  the  days  of 
former  years  :  when  we  met  on  the  hanks  of  Lego  ;  when  we  sent 
round  the  joy  of  tlie  shell.  Cromla  answered  to  his  voice.  The 
ghosts  of  those  he  sang  came  in  their  rustling  winds.  They  were 
seen  to  bend  with  joy  towards  the  sound  of  their  praise  ! 
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Biodh  d'auam  'an  solas,  a  Charuill, 
20  Measg  osna  oharach  's  a'  bheinn. 
C  uim  nach  tigeadli  tu  gu  m'  tlialla, 
"S  mi  caitheadh  na  h-oidhclie  li'am  fcin  I 
'S  ceart  gu-n  tig  mo  cliara'  dileas  : 
Cluinneam  a  mhiu-lamli  air  a'  chliirsnieh 
25  'S  i  sinte  air  Ijalla  na  fuaim  ; 

Bi  'dli  'ii  toirm  'am  cliluais  gvi  mall. 
C  uim  nach  labliair  rium  'am  bhròn  ? 
C  uin  a  clii  mi  mo  mliòr  chàirdeau  ì 
( Jabliaidh  tu  seachad  's  an  osaig, 
30  Tba  farum  'am  dbosan  liath  ; 

'Fhir-mbolaidb  nan  triatli,  bi  slau. 


»  Locks  all  in 
the  wind ;  lit. 
locks  in  the 
ifitid  to  tlutir 
voints. 


Air  taobh  ^lhòra  nan  ioniadh  cruacli 
Thacliair  treith  nam  buadli  aig  Hcagli, 
IMile  darag  a'  lasadli  mor 

35  'Us  neart  nan  corn  a'  do!  nui   n  cuairt. 
Bha  aoibhneas  air  anam  nan  laoeli, 
'S  rigli  Lochlin  nam  faobli  fo  blir^n  ; 
Bha  'dhearg-shiiil  air  Lena  H  fhraoich, 
'Us  'ardan  nach  b'fhaoin  ro  mliòr, 

40  Chuimlniich  gn-n  d'  thuit  c  "s  a'  bhlar. 

Bha  'n  righ  air  sgeith   atliar  ag  aoiiiadb, 
A  liath-chiabh  air  gaoith  y  u  barr " 


Be  thy  soiil  blest,  O  Carri!  !  in  tlic  midst  of  tliy  eddying  winds. 
0  that  thou  woiildst  come  to  my  hall  when  I  am  alone  by  night  ! 
And  tliou  dost  come,  my  friend.  I  hear  often  thy  liglit  haml  on 
my  harp,  when  it  hangs  on  the  distant  wall,  and  the  feeble  sound 
touches  my  ear.  AVhy  dost  tho\i  not  speak  to  me  in  my  grief,  and 
tell  when  I  shall  beliold  my  friends  ?  But  thou  pa.ssest  away  in 
thy  munuuring  blast  ;  the  wind  wliistlcs  through  the  grey  liair  of 
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May  thy  soul  be  iu  gladness,  Carul, 
20  In  eddying  breezes  on  the  Beu. 

Wi\y  coraest  thou  not  to  my  dwelling, 

When  all  alone  I  pass  the  night  ? 

Sure  my  faithful  friend  will  come  : 

I  hear  his  soft  hand  on  the  harp 
25  Where  it  is  stretched  on  the  wall  of  sounds  ; 

Slowly  comes  the  murmur  to  my  ear. 

Why  speak  not  to  me  in  my  sorrow  ì 

When  shall  I  see  my  mighty  friends  1 

Thou  passest  by  me  in  the  breeze — 
30  Its  sound  is  through  my  hoary  hair ; 

Thou  giver  of  praise  to  heroes,  fare  thee  well  I 

On  Mora's  side  of  many  peaks 
The  conquering  chiefs  assembled  to  the  feast  : 
A  thousand  oaks  were  flaming  high, 

35  And  the  strength  of  shells  went  round. 
Joy  was  on  the  soul  of  the  warriors, 
But  in  grief  was  Lochlin's  spoil-winning  king  ; 
His  red  eye  turned  to  Lena  of  heath. 
And  his  direful  wrath  was  great — 

40  He  remembered  his  foil  in  battle. 


Ossian  mourns 
over  the  death 
of  Carul. 


Fingal  spreads 
tlie  feast  on 
the  hill  of 
Mora. 


Swaran  con- 
tinues down- 
cast and 
wrathful. 


Leaned  the  king  on  his  father's  shield  ; 
His  hoary  locks,  all  in  the  wind," 


Ossian  ! 

Now,  on  tlie  side  of  Mora,  the  heroes  gathered  to  the  feast.  A 
thousand  aged  oaks  are  burning  to  the  wind.  The  strength  of  the 
shells  goes  round.  The  souls  of  warriors  brighten  with  joy.  But 
the  king  of  Loclilin  is  silent.  Sorrow  reddens  in  the  eyes  of  his 
pride.  He  often  turned  toward  Lena.  He  remembered  that  he 
fell.     Fingal  leaned  on  the  shield  of  his  fathers.     His  grey  locks 
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Fo  sbolus  na  h-oidliche  a'  taomadh  : 

Chunnaic  e  Suaran  fo  bhròii, 

4.5 

'Us  labhair  gu  foil  ri  'bluiird. 

"  Tog,  UUin,  tog  fonu  na  sitb  ; 
Sioladb  m'  anam  a  stri  nam  blàr  ; 
Traoghadb  o  mo  cbhiais  am  fuaim, 
Trom  fbarum  nan  cruaidh  aig  sàir  ; 

50 

Biodh  ceud  elàrsacb  tball  's  an  t-sliabh, 
'Cbiir  aoibhneis  air  triatb  nan  tonn  : 
Cha-n  f  hag  e  gun  solas  a'  bheinn  ; 
Cha  d'flialbh  duine  riamb  nam  fcin  fo  bbròu. 
'Sbàr  Oscair,  tha  deabm  mo  hiinn' 

55 

An  agbaidb  naimbdean  'u  am  a'  cbombraig, 

'An  sitb  'luidbe  ri  m"  tbaobb, 

'N  iiair  gbeilleas  na  laoicb  's  a'  cbòmb  -stri." 

"  Bba  Trennmor,"'  tbuirt  beul  nan  dim, 
"  De  'n  linn  a  bha  ann  o  sbean ; 

60 

Bba  'astar  air  cuan  gu  tuatb, 

'S  e  coimeas  ri  stuadb  's  an  stòirm. 

Ard  cbarraig  'an  tir  nan  ràmb. 

a  On  the  shore; 
lit.  from,  the 
ocean— i.e. 
after  coming 
off  tlie  sea. 

1 

65 

Ciar  cboill  agus  cairn  a'  fuaim 
Dh'èiricb  o'n  cbeò  cbiar  air  sail, 
'Us  cbeangail  a  sbiuil  o  'n  cbuan." 

slowly  waved  on  tlic,  wiiul,  ami  glittiTcil  U>  the  Wixm  of  nij^ht.     He 
saw  the  grief  of  Swaran,  and  spoke  to  the  first  of  bards. 

"liaise,  Ullin,  raise  the  song  of  peace.  0  soothe  my  soul  from 
war !  Let  mine  ear  forget  in  the  sound  the  dismal  noise  of  arms. 
Let  a  hundred  harps  be  near  to  gladden  the  king  of  Lochlin.  He 
must  depart  froni  us  witli  jo}-.     None  ever  went  sad  from   Fingal. 


FINGAL. 
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Were  streaming  iu  the  light  of  uight : 
He  saw  that  Swaran  was  in  sorrow, 
45  And  gently  he  spoke  to  his  bards  : 


"  Raise,  UUin,  raise  the  song  of  peace  ; 
Let  my  soul  have  rest  from  strife  of  war ; 
Let  the  noise  ebb  down  from  mine  ear — ■ 
The  loud  din  of  the  warriors'  steel. 

50  Let  a  hundred  harps  be  struck  on  the  hill. 
To  give  joy  to  the  chief  of  the  waves  : 
Joyless  he  shall  not  leave  the  hill ; 
None  ever  went  from  me  in  sorrow. 
Brave  Oscar,  the  lightning  of  my  sword 

55  Is  against  the  foe  iu  time  of  conflict; 
In  peace  it  reposes  by  my  side. 
When  warriors  peld  in  battle." 


Fingal  orders 
UUin  his  bard 
to  sing  the 
song  of  praise, 


and  hids  the 
liarpers  play 
in  order  to 
rouse  Swaran 
from  his  gi'ief. 


"  Treunmor,"  said  the  mouth  of  song, 
"  AVas  of  the  race  whicli  was  of  old. 

60  He  sped  over  ocean  to  the  north, 
Like  to  a  biUow  iu  a  storm. 
A  lofty  cliff"  in  the  land  of  oars. 
Dusky  woods  and  sounding  cairns, 
Rose  through  the  murky  mist  of  the  sea, 

65  And  he  furled  his  sails  on  the  shore." 


Ullin  tells  the 
tale  of  Treun- 
mor, great- 
grandfather to 
Fingal,  who, 
when  young, 
went  to  Loch- 
lin, 


Oscar  !  the  lightning  of  my  sword  is  against  the  strong  in  fight. 
Peaceful  it  lies  by  my  side  when  warriors  yield  in  war." 

"Trenmor,"  said  the  mouth  of  songs,  "  lived  in  the  days  of  other 
years.     He  bounded  over  the  waves  of  the  north,  companion  of  the 
storm  !     The  high  rocks  of  the  land  of  Loclilin,  its  groves  of  mur- 
muring sounds,  appeared  to  the  hero  tlirough  mist :  he  bound  his 
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Lean  Treunnior  tore  rial)liach  ua  lieinne, 
'Bha  'l)eucail  air  Gorm-nihcall  nan  craohli ; 
'S  iomadli  laocli  a  dli'fhag  e  "u  a  dhcigli  : 
Do  slileagli  Threunmhoir  gbdill  am  foobli, 

70  'S  e  'tionndadh  'an  spàirn  a'  bhtiis. 
Tri  gaisgich,  a  cbunnaic  an  gniomb, 
Db'aitbris  mu  tbriatb  nan  dàimb, 
Db'aitbris  iad  gu-n  d'  sbeas  e  tball 
Mar  Lasair  nacli  gann  's  a'  bbeinn, 

75  'An  caoir-sbolus  nam  mòr  arm. 
Tbug  rigb  Locblin  fleagb  'bu  cborr, 
'S  gbairm  e  gu  cuirm  an  t-òg  treun  ; 
Tri  lài  'an  Gorm-mbeall  nan  seòd 
Bba  ri  farum  nan  corn  's  nan  tend, 

80  'S  fbuair  an  triatb  a  rogbainn  de  cbatb. 
Cba  robb  Laocb  'an  Locblin  nan  Ling 
Nacb  d'  tbug  geill  do  'n  t-sàr-sbonn  Treuumor. 
Cbaidb  slig'  an  aoibbneis  mu  'ii  ruairt, 
Measg  falloisg  'us  fuaim  nau  dan, 

85  'Bba  'moladb  rigb  Mbòrbbeiun  nan  stuadli, 
A  tliainig  tbar  cuan  a  nail, 
Sàr  cbeanuard  nan  siir  laocb. 

"'N  uair  gblas  an  ceatbramb  madaiun  tliall, 
Cbuir  gaisgeacb  a  riimb  's  an  tonn  ; 


white-bosomed  sails.  Tri'iiiiior  ]ini-sii(il  tlir  linni'that  roared  through 
the  woods  of  Gormal.  i\luuy  had  fluil  from  its  proseiico,  but  it 
rolled  in  death  on  the  spear  of  Trenmor.  Three  cliiefs  who  beheld 
tlie  deed,  told  of  the  mighty  stranger.  Tliey  told  that  he  stood 
like  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the  bright  arms  of  his  valour.  The  king  of 
Louhlin  prepared  the  feast.      He  called   the   blooming  Trenmor. 
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Treunmor  chased  the  tawny  mountain-boar 

Which  bellowed  on  Gormal  of  trees ; 

Many  a  hero  had  he  left  behind  : 

To  the  spear  of  Treunmor  yielded  the  spoil, 
70  As  he  writhed  in  the  struggle  of  death. 

Three  heroes  who  beheld  the  deed 

Told  of  the  leader  of  strangers — 

Told  that  he  stood  afar, 

Like  a  high  flame  on  the  Ben, 
75  In  the  streaming  light  of  (his)  full  armour. 

The  king  of  Lochlin  spread  a  noble  feast, 

And  to  it  called  the  valiant  youth  : 

Three  days  in  Gormal  of  heroes 

Arose  the  sound  of  feast  and  song, 
80  And  the  chief  got  his  choice  in  combat.^ 

There  was  no  hero  in  Lochlin  of  ships 

Who  yielded  not  to  Treunmor,  hero  true. 

The  shell  of  joy  went  round 

Amid  the  fire  and  sound  of  songs,^ 
85  Which  praised  the  king  of  Morven  of  the  waves, 

AVho  came  across  the  ocean — 

True  leader  of  heroes  true. 


where  he  slew 
a  wild  boar 
that  had  de- 
fied all  other 
hunters. 


The  king  of 
Lochlin, 
informed  of 
this  achieve- 
ment, invited 
the  stranger  to 
a  feast  of  three 
days'  continu- 
ance. 

During  this 
time  Treunmor 
defeated  all 
the  Lochlin 
champions 
who  fought 
with  him. 


"  "\Mien  the  fourth  morning  greyed  far  oft', 
The  hero  put  his  oar  into  the  wave ; 


On  the  fourth 
day  he  took 
his  departure, 


Three  days  he  feasted  at  Gormal's  Avindy  towers,  and  received  his 
choice  in  the  combat.  The  land  of  Lochlin  had  no  hero  that  yielded 
not  to  Trenmor.  The  shell  of  joy  went  round  with  songs  in  praise 
of  the  king  of  Morven ;  he  that  came  over  the  waves,  tlie  first  of 
mighty  men  ! 

"  Now  when  the  fourth  grey  morn  arose,  the  hero  launched  his  ship. 
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o  Tràigh  nam 
/aoch,  "shore 
of  whelks," 
probably  a 
misprint  for 
Tràiijh  nam 
faobfi,  "shore 
of  spoils." — 
Vide  note  3. 


90  Blia  'cheum  samliacb  air  tràigli  nam  fiiocli," 
'S  e  'feitheamh  ua  gaoith  o  tliuatli. 
Chual  e  toirm  gu  fada  tliall 
'Am  meadhon  nan  gleann  's  a'  clioill'. 

"  Thàinig  òigfhear  a  nail  o  'n  chruaich, 
95  'S  e  ceilte  le  cruaidh  g'  a  clieann, 

B'  àill'  a  cliiabh  's  bu  dearg  a  ghruaidh, 
A  chruth  mar  slineachd  nam  fuar-bheann. 
Bu  tlàtli  gorm-sliùilean  nan  rosg  mall, 
'N  uair  labhair  e  ri  rìgli  nan  lann. 

100       "  '  Fuiricli,  a  Threuumhoh-,  's  na  falbli, 
A  cliuraidh  'tha  garbli  'am  measg  dliaoine ; 
Cha  do  ghdill  duit  mac  Lonbliail  nan  lann  ; 
Bhuail  a  cblaidlieamli  na  sàir  's  clia-n  fliaoin  e, 
Cumaidh  cbocas  na  scoid  o  'iutliaidli.' 


^  Uiilieanl  in 
song  ;  lit. 
rmind  whom 
tlif'  song  has 
not  risen. 


105       "  '  A  mhin  òigfliir  nan  ciabh  ban,' 
Tliuirt  righ  nan  lann,  '  cha  bhuail  mi 
Mac  fir  mu  nach  d'eirich  dan  ; '' 
'S  lag  do  gheal-liimh  agus  truagh  i : 
Imich,  a  dheaiTsa  na  h-òige, 

110  Grad-iniich  ou  scòrr  nan  ruadhasj;.' 


"  '  Ma  dh'imichcas,'  tlmirt  an  t-òg, 
*  'S  ann  le  lann  mhòr  a  th'  aig  Treunmor  ; 


Hl'  walked  along  the  silunt  shove,  an<l  caHeil  for  tlie  rusliiiij:;  wind. 
For  loud  and  distant  he  heard  tlie  blast  niurnmring  behind  tho 
groves.  Covered  over  with  anns  of  steel,  a  son  of  tho  woody  (lor- 
mal  appeared.  Red  was  his  cheek  and  fair  liis  hair  ;  his  skin  like 
tho  snow  of  ^Morven.  !Mild  rolled  his  blue  and  smiling  eye  when 
he  .spoke  to  the  king  of  swords. 
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90  He  walked  in  silence  liy  the  sliore  of  ivhdks,'^^ 
While  he  waited  for  a  northern  wind. 
He  heard  a  noise  from  distance  far, 
From  the  midst  of  a  woody  glen. 
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"  A  youth  came  over  from  the  hill ; 
He  was  hidden  in  steel  to  his  head — 
Lovely  his  locks  and  red  his  cheeks, 
His  skin  like  snow  of  moimtains  cold. 
Mild  was  his  blue  slow- moving  eye 
As  he  spoke  to  the  king  of  spears  : 

"  '  Stay,  Trcunmor,  go  not  away, 
Thou  doughty  champion  among  men  ; 
The  son  of  warlike  lionval  yields  not  to  thee, 
His  sword  of  might  has  stricken  heroes  ; 
Prudence  keeps  warriors  from  his  arrow.' 
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"  '  Soft  youth  of  the  flaxen  hair,' 
Said  the  king  of  swords,  '  I  will  not  strike 
A  son  of  one  unheard  in  song  ;  ^ 
Weak  is  thy  white  hand  and  helpless : 
Go,  thou  gleam  of  youth — 
110  Go  straightway  to  the  peak  of  roes.' 

"  '  If  I  shall  go/  said  the  youth — 
'  It  shall  be  with  the  great  spear  of  Treunmor  ; 


DUAN  VI. 

Imt  was  de- 
tained for 
some  time  on 
the  shore  by 
contrary 
winds. 

A  very  youth 
I'ul  and  deli- 
cate-looking 
warrior  came 
forward  to 
challenge  him 
to  combat, 


which  Treun- 
mor declines, 
on  account  of 
the  softness  <ii 
thecliallen<;er, 
advising  him 
to  follow  the 
hinds  on  the 
liill. 


"  '  Stay,  Trenmor,  stay,  tlion  first  of  men;  tliou  liast  not  conquered 
Lonval's  son  !  My  sword  has  often  met  tlie  brave.  The  wdse  shun 
the  strength  of  my  how.'  'Thou  fair -haired  youth,'  Trenmor 
replied,  '  1  will  not  fight  with  Lonval's  son.  Thine  arm  is  feeble, 
sunbeam  of  youth  !  Eetire  to  Gormal's  dark-brown  hinds.'  '  But 
I  will  retire,'  replied  the  youth,  '  with  the  sword  of  Trenmor,  and 
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Bi'dli  aoibhneas  air  in'  anam  mu  m'  cliliu  ; 

Ts  cois'uear  Icam  riiu  uau  oigli, 
115  'N  uair  tliig  iad  le  iadhadli  au  siil" 

Mu  'n  fliear  'chuii'  air  chid  au  rigii  nior ; 

Bi'dh  osna  an  cluibhe  mu  ni'  gln-iidli, 

'N  uair  a  chi  iad  do  lann  's  do  shleagh. 

Bidh  niise  measg  mhiltean  le  m'  àgh 
120  Le  urram  a's  àird'  aiis  fleaoh.' 


a  With  their 
wistful  eyes  ; 
lit.  vnth  the 
winding  of 
their  eyes — 
iadlmdh,  an 
expression 
frequently 
occurring,  and 
ditficult  to 
translate. 


"  '  Clia-u  ioiuraicli  thu  cliaoidh  mo  lann,' 
Tliuirt  Treunmor,  's  e  'lasadh  n  a  glu-uaidli, 
'  Clii  do  mhatliair  gun  tuar  thu  air  tràigh, 
'S  i  faieinu  gu  mall  thar  an  stuadh 
125  Siuil  a'  gliai«gicli  a  reub  a  mac.' 

"  '  Clia  togar  leam  fein  an  t-sleagli  mliòr, 
Thuirt  an  t-òg  'bu  chaoine  snuagli, 
'  Cha  làidir  mo  làmli ;  aeli  is  còrr 
Leumas  iutliaidh  o  m'  òrdaig  suas. 

130  Le  itich  reidh  o  tliaifeid  chruaidli 
Thuit  seoid  gun  tuar  fada  tliall. 
Leig  dhiot  a'  mhàile  gu  luatli ; 
Clia  chum  thu,  ach  cruaidh,  o  bhiis. 
Cuiream  fein  mo  niluiil'  air  reidh  ; 

135  Tarruing  an  tend,  a  righ  Mhòrbhcinn.' 


exult  in  tlie  .sound  of  my  fame.  The  virgin.s  shall  pitlicr  -with 
smiles  around  him  ■who  conquered  niigJity  Trenmor.  Tlicy  shall 
sigh  with  the  sighs  of  love,  and  admire  the  length  of  thy  spear, 
when  1  shiiil  carry  it  among  thousands,  when  I  lil'l  the  glittering 
jioint  to  the  sun.' 

"  '  Thou  shidt  never  carry  my  spear,'  .said  the  angry  king  of  ^lor- 
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My  soul  shall  rejoice  in  my  fame, 
Aud  I  shall  win  the  love  of  maidens 

115  When  they  come,  with  their  wistful  eyes," 
Eound  him  who  vanquished  the  great  king  : 
Theii'  bosoms  shall  sigh  for  my  love 
When  they  see  thy  sword  aud  thy  spear. 
By  thousands  I  shall  be  admii'ed, 

120  Aud  in  highest  honour  at  the  feast.' 

"  '  Never  shalt  thou  bear  a\vay  my  spear,' 
Said  Treunmpr,  with  flaming  cheek ; 
'  Thy  mother  shall  behold  thee  wan  on  the  shore  : 
While  she  sees,  slow-(moving)  over  the  waves, 
125  The  sails  of  him  Avho  slew  her  sou.' 


"  '  I  will  not  lift  the  heavy  spear,' 

Said  the  youth  of  mildest  look  ; 

'  Not  strong  is  my  arm  :  but  with  rare  skill 

The  arrow  springs   from  my  thumb  on  high. 
130  By  smooth  feather  from  bow-string  tight 

Heroes  have  fallen  pale  afar. 

Quickly  doft'  thy  coat  of  mail — 

Thy  steel  alone  saves  thee  from  death. 

I  lay  my  mail  down  on  the  field  : 
135  Draw  the  bow-string,  king  of  great  Bens.' 


The  sti'anger 
s;iys  tliat, 
while  he  pro- 
fesses not  to 
wield  the 
spear,  he  has 
slaiii  many 
heroes  with 
his  arrow ; 
orders  Trenn- 
nior  to  throw 
off  his  defen- 
sive armour, 
and  sets  him 
the  example. 


veu.  '  Thy  mother  shall  find  thee  pale  on  the  shore,  and,  looking 
over  the  dark-blue  deep,  see  the  sails  of  him  that  slew  her  son  ! ' 
'  I  will  not  lift  the  spear,'  replied  the  youth,  '  my  arm  is  not  strong 
with  years.  But  "with  the  feathered  dart  I  have  learned  to  pierce  a 
distant  foe.  Throw  down  that  heavy  mail  of  steel.  Trenmor  is 
covered  from  death.     I  first  will  lay  my  maU  on  earth.     Throw 
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DUAN  VI.  "  Chunnaic  e  'broilleacli  fo  'ciabh. 

'S  i  piuthar  an  figh  a  bha  auc. 
Bha  'sùil  's  an  talla  mu  'n  triath, 
'Us  f  huaradli  leis  riin  nach  gann. 

140  Thuit  an  t-sleagh  o  laimh  an  righ, 
'S  bha  'sliealladh  gun  cbli  air  an  liir. 
Bba  ise  mar  dbearrsa  on  ear, 
A  thachras  ri  fear  o  'n  chòs, 
'N  uair  db'aomas  e  'sbealladli  air  le;u-, 

145  'Tlia  'boillsgeadb  le  solus  gu  mòr. 


a  The  shelter 
of  thy  ship  ; 
lit.  the  ifind- 
ing  or  cnclo- 
nuTC,  &e. 
f>  Shunned  by 
me — Gael,  a's 
/ad  0  bhcachd. 
Macfarlan 
makes  it  "  a 
mea  cura ; " 
and  the  ex- 
pression would 
be  much 
clearer  if  writ- 
ten as  fad  o 
111  bhcachd. 


"  '  A  righ  ]\Ihòrbbeiun  a's  fuaimear  torn,' 
Thuirt  òigh  nan  làmban  geal  mar  sbneachd, 
'  Gabb  mis'  'an  iadbadb  do  luiug' " 
0  rim  Cboirle  's  fad'  o  bheaebd.'' 
150  Tba  esan  mar  tborrunn  's  a'  bblàr 
Do  db'  Ineabbaca  nan  treun  sar ; 
Tba  'rim  dbomb  'n  a  àrdan  fèin, 
'S  e  'togail  mile  sleagb  's  a'  bblàr.' 

"  '  Gabb  sitb,'  tbuirt  Treunmor  an  triatb, 
155  '  Gabb  sitb  fo  mo  sgèitb,  a  làmb-glieal ; 
Cba  teicb,  's  cba  do  tbeicb  mi  riamb, 
Ged  f baieinn  aii'  sliabb  fii"  Itlidir 
De  naimbdean  fo  mbile  sleag-b.' 


now  tliy  dart,  thou  king  of  Morven  ! '  He  saw  the  licaving  of  licr 
breast.  It  was  the  sister  of  the  king.  She  liaJ  seen  him  in  tlic 
hall,  and  loved  his  face  of  youth.  The  spear  dropped  from  the  hand 
of  Trenmor ;  he  bent  his  red  clieek  to  the  ground.  She  was  to  him 
a  beam  of  light  tliat  meets  the  sons  of  the  cave,  when  they  revisit 
the  iield-s  of  tlie  sun,  and  lieud  tlieir  aching  eyes  ! 
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"  He  saw  her  bosom  beneath  her  locks — 

The  sister  of  the  king  it  was. 

In  the  hall  her  eye  had  looked  on  the  chief, 

And  he  was  loved  with  boundless  love. 
140  Dropped  the  spear  from  the  hand  of  the  king; 

Eeft  of  strength,  he  looked  upon  the  ground. 

Slie  was  like  brightness  from  the  east, 

Which  meets  one  issuing  from  a  cave, 

As  he  turns  his  eye  on  the  ocean, 
145  When  shining:  with  a  dazzling  light. 


When  the 
warlike  tlis- 
j^uise  was  re- 
moved, Treun- 
iiior  reeognis- 
'd  ill  liis  ad- 
eisary  Ini- 
Ijaea,  the  sister 
of  the  king  of 
Loclilin, 


"  '  King  of  Morven  of  resounding  hills,' 
Said  the  maiden  of  snow-white  hands, 
'  Take  me  within  the  shelter  of  thy  ship," 
From  the  love  of  Corlè  shunned  by  me.* 
150  He  is  like  thunder  on  the  field 

To  Inibaca,  (daughter)  of  the  brave  and  great : 
He  seeks  me  in  his  haughty  pride ; 
He  lifts  a  thousand  spears  in  war.' 


who  hegs  of 
him  to  take 
her  into  his 
ship,  so  thatj 
she  might  be 
freed  from  the 
suit  of  Corlfe, 
a  poweiful  but 
fierce  chief, 
who  sought 
lier  more  in 
pride  than  in 
love. 


"  '  Eest  in  peace,'  said  Treunmor  the  chief — 
155  '  Eest  in  peace,  White-hand,  beneath  my  shield 
I  will  not  flee,  I  never  fled, 
Though  I  saw  stalwart  men  on  the  hill — 
My  foemen  with  a  thousand  spears.' 


He  received 
her  gladly, 
and  remained 
for  three  days 
publicly  chal- 
lenging Corlè 
to  battle,  but 
in  vain. 


"  '  Chief  of  ihe  wimly  Morveu,'  liegan  the  maid  of  the  arms  of 
snow,  '  let  me  rest  in  thy  hoiuiding  ship,  far  from  the  love  of  Corlo. 
For  he,  like  the  thunder  of  the  desert,  is  terrible  to  Inibaca.  He 
loves  me  in  the  gloom  of  pride.  He  shakes  ten  thousand  spears  !  ' 
'East  thou  in  peace,'  said  the  mighty  Trenmor ;  'rest  behind  the 
shield  of  mj'  fathers !    I  will  not  fly  li'om  the  chief  though  he  shakes 
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"  Tii  làitliean  db'fhuirich  an  triath, 
100  Le  stoc  caismeachd  a  b'  àirde  fuaim 

A'  gairm  sàr  Choirle  gu  lilàr, 

0  cliarraig,  'us  càtliar,  'us  cruach. 

Cha  d'thàinig  sàr  Choirle  gu  ìàìlv  ; 

Tlieiriug  Locliliu  uau  laun  o  'tliìir, 
1G5  Thiig  do  Tlircuumor  òigh  uau  geal-lainli, 

Ss>'aoil  cuirm  dlia  air  tràisli  as-ìir." 


a  The  Soo. 
Etlit.  makes 
this  Hue  "ail 
stri  rau'n  robh 
luaidh  a 
chaoiiih." 
E.  M'Lachlan 
has  mu-m  bi ; 
and  the  change 
is  so  obviously 
necessary, 
that  I  have  no 
hesitivtion  in 
foUowiue  it. 


"  A  righ  Locbliu,"  thuirt  Fionnglial  nam  buadli 
"  Tba  d'fbuil  a'  ruitb  luatb  'n  am  tbaobb, 
Bba  ar  sinus're  aig  stri  mu'n  stuaidb, 

170  An  stri  mu-m  bi  luaidb  a  obaoidb. " 
Acb  's  trie  'an  talla  nam  fleagb 
A  cbuir  iad  an  corn  mu  'n  cuairt. 
Too-  d'  aobaidb  o  cbòmb  -stri  nan  sleagh, 
'S  biodb  aoibbneas  na  cLàrsaicb  'ad  cbluais. 

175  Mar  stoirm  mbòr  air  agbaidb  cuaiu 
Tbaom  tbu  do  tbreunadas  garbb  ; 
Do  gbutb  mar  gbuth  mbilte  sluaigb, 
'S  e  'g  eirigb  air  cruaicb  nam  luarbb. 
Tog,  am  màireacb,  tog  do  sbiuil, 

180  'Dbearbb  bbratbair  mo  riiin  a  lili'anii  : 
Mar  dbearrsa  na  grèine  as-ìir 
Tbig  air  m'  anam  a  cHu  "s  an  am. 


ten  thousand  spears  ! '  Tliree  days  he  waited  on  the  sliore.  He 
sent  his  horn  abroad.  He  called  Corlo  to  battle  from  all  liis  echo- 
ing hills.  But  Corlo  came  not  to  battle.  The  king  of  I.ochlin 
descends  from  his  hall.  He  feasted  on  the  roaring  sliore.  He  gave 
the  maid  to  Trcnmor  !  " 

"  King  of  Lochliii,"  said   Fiiigal,  '' tliv  blnod  lluws  in   the  veins 
of  thy  foe.      Our  lathers  mot  in  lialtle  because  they  IciW'd  the  strife 
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"For  three  days  tarried  the  chief; 
IGO  With  sigual-horu  of  loudest  sound  ; 

He  summoned  great  Corle  to  battle — • 

From  rock,  and  moor,  and  height. 

Great  Corle  came  not  to  battle. 

Lochlin  of  spears  came  down  from  his  tower, 
1  G.5  Gave  to  Treunmor  the  maiden  of  white  hands, 

And  anew  spread  the  feast  on  the  shore." 

"  King  of  Lochlin,"  glorious  Fiugal  said, 
"  Thy  blood  runs  freely  in  my  veins. 
Our  fathers  fought  beside  the  wave 

170  In  conflict  famed  for  evermore  ;  " 
But  ofttimes  in  the  hall  of  feasts 
Did  they  send  round  the  (drinking) -horn. 
Lift  thou  thy  face  from  the  strife  of  spears. 
And  let  joy  of  the  harp  sound  in  thine  ear. 

175  Like  a  great  storm  on  face  of  ocean 

Hast  thou  poured  forth  thy  rugged  streng-tli; 
Thy  voice  is  as  the  voice  of  thousand  men 
When  it  rises  on  the  mountain  of  the  slain. 
To-morrow  do  thou  hoist  thy  sails, 

180  True  brother  of  my  love  that  was  ; 
Like  the  shining  of  the  sun  anew. 
Her  praise  shall  then  come  o'er  my  soul. 


DUAN  VI. 

At  length  the 
king  of  Loch- 
lin spreads 
another  feast 
the  shore, 
and  rejoices 
at  his  sister's 
marriage  with 
Treunmor. 


Fingal,  when 
this  tale  was 
ended,  ad- 
dresses Swa- 
ran,  remind- 
ing him  that, 
by  this  con- 
nection be- 
tween their 
ancestors,  the 
same  blood 
flowed  in 
their  veins, 
and  that, 
though  their 
fathers  had 
often  fought 
in  war,  they 
had  as  often 
feasted  to- 
gether in 
peace.     Then, 
addressing 
him  as  the 
brother  of 
Agandecca 
his  first  love, 
he  tells  him 
to  sail  for  his 
own  land. 


of  spears.  But  often  did  they  feast  in  the  hall,  and  send  round 
the  joy  of  the  shell.  Let  thy  face  hris;hten  with  gladness,  and 
thine  ear  delight  in  the  harp.  Dreadful  as  the  storm  of  thine 
ocean,  thou  hast  poured  thy  valour  forth ;  thy  voice  has  heen  like 
the  voice  of  thousands  when  they  engage  in  war.  Eaise  to-morrow, 
raise  thy  white  sails  to  the  wind,  thou  hrother  of  Agandecca ! 
Bright  as  the  heam  of  noon  she  comes  on  my  mournful  souL    I  have 
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DUAN  Yi.  Chunnaic  mi  do  dlieoir  mu'n  laimh  gliil, 

'N  uair  a  db'eiricli  ah-  Starno  mo  lauu  : 

185  Chum  mi  gun  dòghruinn  's  an  am  tliu 
'Us  m'  osna  mu  òigli  an  uchd  bhàin. 
Ma  's  e  do  roghainn  an  còmhrag, 
A'  chòmh  -stri  'thug  Locblin  do  Threunmor, 
Gu  'n  till  tliu  gu  d'  tliir  le  mòrclmis, 

190  Mar  luidheas  a'  olniau  fo'u  Ijheimi." 


a  "Noble 
blows  "  is  not 
a  very  appro- 
priate expres- 
sion ;  but 
uasal  will 
scarcely  bear 
any  other  ren- 
dering than 
"noble." 


"  A  righ  sinns're  nam  mòr  bheann," 
Tbuii-t  triatb  Locbliii  a's  ard  fuaim, 
"  Cba  tèid  Suaran  'an  comb  -stri  ri  d'  laim, 
A  cbeaun  mbilte  'fbuair  a'  bbuaidb  ; 

195  Chunnacas  tbu  's  an  talamb  thall ; 
Cba  bu  lionmkor  na  lài  orm  fein  : 
'S  e  'tbubbairt  ri  m'  anam  's  an  am, 
C  uin  a  thogainn  an  lann  co  treun 
Ri  Fiounghal  nam  lieum  uasal  1 " 

200  Chuir  siun  an  còmbrag,  a  sbiiir, 

Air  taobli  Mbeallmboir  nan  earn  ciar, 

'N  uaii"  'thug  an  stuadli  mo  sbleagb  a  nail 

Gu  talla  ard  nan  sligeau  fial, 

Anns  am  faigbeadb  na  trcith  am  fleagli. 

205  Cuireadb  biiiixl  na  bbuadbaicb  tbaU 
Gu  am  a  tba  mall  a'  gluasad. 
'An  comb  -stri  MbeaUmboir  nan  curaidh 


seen  thy  tears  for  the  fair  one.  I  spared  thee  in  the  halls  of  Starno, 
when  my  sword  was  red  with  slaughter,  when  my  eye  was  fidl  of 
tears  for  the  maid.  Or  dost  thou  clioo.se  the  fight  1  The  comliat 
which  thy  fathers  gave  to  Trenmor  is  tliine,  that  thou  mayest  de- 
part renowned  like  the  sun  setting  in  the  west ! " 

"  King  of  the  race  of  ^lorven,"   said   the  chief  of  resounding 
Lochlin,  "  never  will  Swarau  fight  with  thee,  iirst  of  a  thousand 
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I  saw  thy  tears  for  the  White-hand 

When  my  sword  was  raised  against  Starno  : 

185  I  then  defended  thee  from  harm, 

When  I  sighed  for  the  white-bosomed  maid. 
Or  if  thou  prefer  the  combat, 
(Take),  as  Lochlin  gave  to  Treunmor, 
That  to  thy  Land  thou  mayest  return  in  j^ride, 

190  As  sets  the  sun  beneath  the  Ben." 

"  King  of  the  race  of  the  great  mountains," 
Said  the  prince  of  high-sounding  Lochlin, 
"  Swaran  will  not  meet  thy  sword, 
Thou  head  of  conquering  thousands. 

195  Thou  wast  seen  in  the  laud  beyond, 
AVhen  my  days  were  few  in  number. 
I  said  to  my  soul  at  the  time. 
When  shall  I  raise  the  sword  with  power. 
Like  Fiugal  of  the  noble  blows  1 " 

200  We  fought  the  fight,  thou  hero, 

On  the  side  of  Melmor  of  dark-brown  cairns. 
When  the  wave  brought  over  my  spear 
To  the  lofty  hall  of  joyous  shells, 
Where  the  feast  is  spread  for  the  brave. 

205  Let  conquerors  be  handed  down  by  bards 
To  time  which  slowly  moves. 
The  conflict  of  Melmor  of  the  brave 


hut  offers  to 
renew  the 
combat  if 
Swaran  wishes 
it. 


Swaran  praises 
him  highly 
for  his  prow- 
ess and  gene- 
rosity ;  recalls 
the  time  when 
in  his  boy- 
hood he  had 
seen  Fingal 
in  Lochlin, 
and  when  his 
highest  aiipir- 
ations  were  to 
equal  him  iu 
fame. 


He  acknow- 
ledges that  he 
was  thorough- . 
!y  defeated  in 
the  late  bat- 
tle ;  declines 
the  combat : 


heroes  !  I  have  seen  tliee  in  tlie  halls  of  Starno  :  few  were  thy 
years  beyond  my  own.  When  shall  I,  I  said  to  my  sold,  lift  the 
spear  like  the  noble  Fingal  ?  We  have  fought  heretofore,  0  warrior, 
on  the  side  of  the  shaggy  Malmor,  after  my  waves  had  carried  me 
to  thy  halls,  and  the  feast  of  a  thousand  shells  was  spread  !  Let 
the  bards  send  his  name  who  overcame  to  future  years,  for  noble 
was  the  strife  of  Malmor  !     But  many  of  the  ships  of  Lochlin  have 
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Sàr-cliliu  nach  robh  gann  a  cliualadh. 

'S  iomadh  long  o  thir  nam  mòr  choill' 
210  A  chain  an  siir  òigfhir  air  L^na. 

Gablis'  iad,  a  righ  nam  mor  blieanu, 

'S  bi  'n  ad  cbara'  do  nàmbaid  Eirinn. 

'N  uair  thig  gu  Gorm-mbeall  do  cblann, 

Bi  'db  fleagb  nach  gann  'us  cuirm  'n  an  coii-, 
215  'S  bi  'dh  dhoibb  an  rogbainn  's  a'  gbleanu 

'An  comb  -stri  nan  binn  ri  seoid." 


t  Line  218 
should  pro- 
bably be  "  Do 
luingeas  o  thir 
nan  earn  " — 
"  Thy  ships 
from  the  land 
of  cairns." 
"  The  land  " 
was  not  ollered 
to  Fingal. 


'■■  Cba  gbabbar  learn,"  tliuirt  an  rigb, 
"  Do  luingeas,  no  tir  nan  earn  ;  " 
Fòghnaidb  dbomb  fasach  nam  fritb 

220  Le  feidb,  le  coille,  's  le  gliun. 
Tog-sa  do  sliiuil  thar  an  stuadh, 
Cbar'  uasail  mo  luaidb  a  bh'  ann ; 
Tog  do  sbiuil  bbàn'  air  a'  cbuan, 
'N  uair  dh'  eireas  soills'  air  eruaieh  nam  beanii 

225  Air  d'  ais  cu  Gorm-mbeall  nam  fuaim." 


"  Sith  do  d'  anam,  a  rlgh  nan  corn,"' 
Thuirt  Suarau  nan  donn  sgiatb, 
"  'An  sith  's  tu  aiteal  an  earraicb, 
'An  còmhrag  "s  tu  carragh  's  an  stoirm 
230  Glacsa  mo  lamb  'an  càirdeas, 
A  rigb  nan  lann  o  Shelma  fhuair, 


lost  their  youths  on  Lena, 
be  the  friend  of  Swaran  ! 
the  feast  of  shells  shall  1 
vale." 

"Nor  ship,"  replied  the  king,  "shall  Fingal  take,   nor  land  of 
many  hills.     The  desert  is  enough  to  me,  with  all  its  deer  and 


Take  these,  thmi  kiui;  of  Mnrvi-u,  and 
When  thy  sons  shall  come  to  (iormal, 
e  spread,  and  Ihe  combat  ollered  on  the 


Ill 


Shall  be  heard  (as  one)  of  true  and  great  renown. 

Many  ships  from  the  land  of  lofty  woods 
210  Have  lost  their  brave  youth  on  Lena  : 

Take  thou  these,  king  of  great  mountains, 

And  be  a  friend  to  the  foe  of  Erin. 

AVhen  thy  sous  shall  come  to  Gormal, 

Theirs  shall  be  plenteous  feast  and  cheer;* 
215  And  their  choice  they  shall  have  in  the  glen, 

In  the  conflict  of  spears  with  heroes." 


DUAN  VI. 

aslcs  him  to 
accept  of  the 
ships  which 
had  lost  their 
crews  in  the 
war ;  and  pro- 
mises that, 
when  his  sons 
shall  visit 
Lochlin,  they 
shall  be  re- 
ceived with 
all  friendship 
and  honour. 


"  I  will  not  take,"  said  the  king, 
"  Thy  ships,  or  the  land  of  cairns  : " 
The  grassy  wilderness  suffices  me — • 

220  With  deer,  and  wood,  and  glens. 
Spread  thy  sails  above  the  waves. 
Thou  noble  friend  of  ray  love  who  was — 
Spread  thy  white  sails  on  the  ocean 
When  light  arises  on  the  mountain-peaks, 

225  And  return  to  Gormal  of  sounds." 


Fingal  refuses 
to  receive  the 
ships,  and 
again  gives 
him  the  full- 
est liberty. 


"  Peace  to  thy  soul,  thou  king  of  feasts," 
Said  Swaran  of  dark-brown  shields  ; 
"  In  peace  thou  art  the  breath  of  spring. 
In  war  a  rocky  pillar  in  the  storm  ; 
230  In  friendship  do  thou  grasp  my  hand, 
Thou  king  of  spears  from  Selma  cold, 


Swaran  offers 
the  highest 
praise  to  Fin- 
gal ;  begs  of 
him  to  ' '  raise 
the  tomb  " 
over  the  fallen 
warriors  of 
Lochlin,  say- 
ing that  thus 


woods.  Rise  on  thy  waves  again,  thou  noble  friend  of  Agandecoa  ! 
Spread  thy  white  sails  to  the  beam  of  the  morning,  return  to  the 
echoing  hills  of  Gormal."  "  Blest  be  thy  soul,  thou  king  of  shells," 
said  Swaran  of  the  dark-brown  shield.  "  In  peace  thou  art  the  gale 
of  spring;  in  war  the  mountain -storm.  Take  now  m}'  hand  in 
friendship,  king  of  echoing  Selma !     Let  thy  bards  mourn  those 
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DL'AN  VI.  Agus  tliugadli  tlo  bhàird  cliòiT 

Do  bhròn  na  mairbh  air  a'  chluain  ; 
Cuireadh  Eirinn  fo  iiir  mo  sblòigli : 
235  Tog  clacban  an  cliu  air  cruaicb. 
Cbi  muinutir  nam  marbb  o  thiiatb 
A  cbluain  's  an  d'  cbuii-eadb  an  catb. 
Tbeir  sealgair  's  e  'teurnadb  o  'u  bbeinn, 
'N  uaii-  db'  aomas  e  fein  air  uaigb  : 
240  '  'N  so  Fiouugbal  'us  Suaran,  na  treiu 
'Cbuir  còmbraof  nan  ccud  air  sluagb.' 
Mar  so  tbeir  sealgair  'tba  faoin  ; 
Acb  mairidb  a  chaoidb  ar  cliu." 


"■  Vanish  ;  lit. 
yo  beiiind. 


"  An  diugli  fein  is  mo  ar  cliu," 
2-t.5  Tbuirt  Fionngbal,  "  a  righ  nan  tonn ; 
Tbeid  sinne,  mar  aisUng  air  cbid," 
Gun  luaidb  oirnn  air  raoin  nan  sonn  ; 
Cba-n  aitbnieb  sealgair  ar  n-uaigb, 
Cba  bbi  aium  dbuinn  'am  fuaim  nam  foun. 
2.50  Cba-n  fbeum  dbuinn  a  bbi  fo  luaidb, 
Sinn  gun  ueart,  gun  tuar  fo  'n  tom. 
'Oise-in,  'CbaruUl,  'UUiu  cbaoin, 
Do-m  bbeil  gaisgicb  a  db'  aom  's  a  db'fbalbb, 
Togaibb  foun  air  laitbean  nacb  b'  fbaoin, 
255  Air  aimsir  nan  laocb  'tba  marbb. 


who  fell.  Let  Erin  give  the  sons  of  Lochlin  to  earth.  liniso  hif;h 
the  mossy  stones  of  tlieir  fume  ;  that  the  children  of  the  north 
hereafter  may  behold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought.  The 
hunter  may  say,  when  he  leans  on  a  mo.ssy  tomb,  here  Fingal  and 
Swaran  fought,  the  heroes  of  other  years.  Thus  hereafter  shall  he 
say,  and  our  fame  shall  last  for  ever  !  " 
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And  let  thine  unriyalled  bards  bequeatli 
To  grief  the  dead  npon  the  field. 
Let  Erin  lay  in  dust  my  hosts  ; 

235  Eaise  on  heights  the  stones  of  theii-  renown. 
The  northern  offspring  of  the  slain  shall  see 
The  field  where  the  battle  was  fought ; 
The  hunter  coming  from  the  Ben  shall  say, 
When  he  reclines  against  a  tomb, 

240  '  Here  brave  Fiugal  and  brave  Swaran 
Fought  a  fight  with  their  hundred  bands.' 
Thus  shall  the  hunter  careless  speak ; 
But  our  renown  shall  last  for  aye." 
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the  place 
where  Fiiigal 
aud  Swaran 
fought  would 
be  commemo- 
rated, and 
that  their  re- 
nown would 
endure  for 


"  This  very  day  our  fame  is  at  its  height,'' 
243  Said  Fiugal,  "  thou  king  of  the  waves  ; 
We  shall  vanish  as  a  dream," 
And  be  unsung  on  the  field  of  heroes  : 
The  hunter  will  not  know  our  grave, 
Nor  shall  our  name  be  in  the  sound  of  songs. 
250  It  will  not  profit  us  to  be  in  song,^ 

AVhen  we  are  weak  and  pale  beneath  the  mound. 
Ossian,  Carul,  and  Ullin  mild. 
Who  know  the  warriors  gone  of  old, 
Raise  a  song  of  the  noble  days, 
255  The  time  of  heroes  who  are  dead. 


Fingal  an- 
swers that 
their  renown 
was  then  at 
the  highest, 
that  they 
would 

thi-ough  time 
be  entirely 
Ibrgotten, 
iind  that  re- 
membrance 
among  the 
living  would 
not  benefit 
them  when 
lying  cold  in 
tile  tomb. 
Jleantime  he 
orders  the 
principal 
bards  to  ban 
ish  the  night 
with  song. 


"  Swaran,"  said  the  king  of  liiUs,  '"  to-day  our  fome  is  greatest. 
We  shall  pass  awaj"  like  a  dream.  jSTo  sound  wdl  reuiaiu  in  our 
fields  of  war.  Our  tombs  will  he  lost  in  the  heath.  The  hunter 
shall  not  know  the  place  of  our  rest.  Our  names  may  be  heard  in 
song.  What  avails  it  when  our  strength  hath  ceased  ?  0  Ossian, 
Canil,  and  Ullin  !  you  know  of  heroes  that  are  no  more.  Give  us 
VOL.  II.  .      H 
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Cuiribh  thairis  an  oidhche  le  fiiaim, 

'S  tliigeaclli  madainn  gu  luath  le  aoibhueas.' 

Tliog  siiin  ar  gutli  do'n  da  rigli, 
Ceud  clàrsacli  a'  stri  's  an  fhuaim. 
2G0  Slioillsich  aghaidh  Shuaraiu  tliall, 
Mar  ghealacli  Ian  anns  an  speui-, 
'N  uair  dh'fhàgas  na  neoil  i  shuas 
Samliacli  loatliann  'am  meadhon  oidlicli". 

"  Cucliulliii,"  thuirt  C'arull  aosda, 
2G5  "  Tlia  CucliuUiu  'an  cos  Thùra, 

Tha  'lamh  air  claidheamh  a  neirt, 

A  smaointean  air  feachd  a  chaill  e  ; 

Tha  righ  nan  sleagli  brònach  's  a'  blieiuu 

Gu  so  bu  treun  e  's  a'  chòmhrag. 
270  Cliuir  e  'lann  gu  sith  ri  d'  thaobli, 

Thusa  mar  aomadh  nan  stoirm, 

A  sgaoil  fo  ruaig  a  naimbdcan. 

Gabhsa,  'Fbionngbail,  lann  an  laoicli ; 

Tha  'ehliusan  cho  fiioin  ri  ceo, 
275  'N  uair  theid  "u  a  sliiuljhal  ro'  ghaoith, 

'S  a  dh'fhàgas  e  'n  raon  gnu  scleò." 

"  Cha  ghabh,"  's  e  'f  hreagair  an  righ, 


t}ie  song  of  other  years.  Let  tlio  niglit  pass  away  on  tlio  sound, 
and  morning  return  witli  joy." 

We  gave  the  song  to  the  kings.  An  hundred  liarps  nii.xcd  their 
sound  witli  our  voice.  Tlie  faee  of  Swaran  briglitened  like  the  full 
moon  of  lieaven,  when  the  clouds  vanish  away,  and  leave  her  calm 
and  broad  in  the  midst  of  the  sky  ! 

""Where,  Carril,"  said  the  great  Fingal,  "Carril  of  other  times, 
— where  is  the  son  of  Semo,  the  king  of  the  isle  of  mist  Ì     Has  lie 
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Pass  ye  the  night  in  sound  (of  song), 

And  let  morning  quickly  come  in  gladness." 

AVe  raised  our  voice  for  the  two  kings, 
A  hundred  harps  in  rivalry  of  sound. 
260  Brightened  the  countenance  of  Swaran, 
Like  to  a  full  moon  in  the  sky. 
When  the  clouds  on  high  have  left  her 
Silent  and  broad  in  the  midst  of  night. 

"  CuchuUiu,"  said  aged  Carul — 
265  "  CuchuUin  is  in  the  cave  of  Tura, 

His  hand  on  the  sword  of  his  strength, 
His  thoughts  on  the  host  which  he  has  lost : 
The  king  of  spears  is  mournful  on  the  hill ; 
Till  now  he  was  strong  in  combat. 
270  He  sends  his  sword  to  rest  on  thy  side — 
To  thee  who,  like  the  swooping  of  the  storm. 
Hast  scattered  his  enemies  in  rout. 
Take  thou,  Fingal,  the  sword  of  the  hero  ; 
His  renown  is  light  as  mist, 
275  Which  scuds  before  the  wind, 

And  leaves  the  plain  without  a  shadow." 

"  I  will  not  take,"  replied  the  king. 


retired  like  the  meteor  of  deatli  to  the  dreary  cave  of  Tura  ? " 
"  Cuthullin,"  said  Carril  of  other  times,  "  lies  in  the  dreary  cave  of 
Tura.  His  hand  is  on  the  sword  of  his  strength ;  his  thoughts  on 
the  battles  he  lost.  Mournful  is  the  king  of  spears,  till  now  uncon- 
quered  in  war.  He  sends  his  sword  to  rest  on  the  side  of  Fingal : 
for,  like  the  storm  of  the  desert,  thou  hast  scattered  all  his  foes. 
Take,  0  Fingal !  the  sword  of  the  hero.  His  fame  is  departed  like 
mist,  when  it  ilies  before  the  rustling  wind  along  the  brightening  vale." 


A  hundred 
liai-ps  were 
struck,  and 
Swaran  was 
roused  from 
his  gi'ief. 


Carul,  Cuch- 
uUin's  bard, 
reminds  them 
that  his  mas- 
ter is  in 
gloom  in  the 
eave  of  Tura, 
and  ofters 
Fingal  liis 
sword,  with 
which  he  had 
i:)een  sent  to 
the  conijueror. 
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a  Here  ell,  of 

so  many 

meanings, 

evidently 

signifies 

"strong." 


b  Lines  28S-9. 
If  tile  sun 
were  to  look 
with  unveiled 
face  on  the 
"gi-assy 
knolls  "  they 
would  he 
speedily 
scorched.    To 
impart  ver- 
dure to  them, 
and  to  have 
the  pleasure 
of  gazing  on 
their  beauty, 
he  veils  or 
hides  himself 
— an  exquisite 
<'niic'i  ptiiin. 
Then-  is  ii,i 
word  ..I  l.iok- 
ing  "  again," 
as  Maeplier- 
son  has  it. 


"  Cha  ghabb  Fionughal  'an  sith  a  lann, 
Tha  u  curaidli  gu  neartmlior  's  au  stri, 

280  'S  tha  'oliliu  co  chli  r'a  làimli." 

'S  lionmlior  iad  a  glieill  'an  còmlirag, 
Do-u  d'  eiiich  d,  còmh  -stri  an  cliu. 
'Sliuaraiu,  a  righ  tir  nam  niòr  cboill, 
Cuir  thusa  do  dliòghruinn  air  chid, 

285  Tha  iadsan  cliiithar  a  gheilleas, 

Ma  bhios  iad  treun  an  aghaidh  namhaid, 
Mar  ghrein  fo  nial  anns  an  speur, 
'N  uair  cheileas  i  'fein  's  an  t-siunhradh 
Gu  sealladh  air  ruaol  an  fht'ù-.'' 

290       "  Bha  Grhnial  u  a  thriath  'an  Còna 
Dh'  iarr  còmhrag  air  iomadh  tràigb  : 
Bha  aoibhneus  d'a  anam  's  an  stoirni, 
D'a  chluais  ann  an  toirm  nan  arm  : 
Thaom  e  'ghaisgich  air  àirde  Chràca. 

295  Bha  rìgh  Chràca  o  choill'  r'a  lann, 
.'An  cròm  Bhrùmo  nam  mòr  thom, 
Bha  'n  sonn  'an  cainnt  ri  cloidi  nam  fuath. 
B'fhnathasach  còmlirag  nan  laocli 
Mil  'n  òigh  chaoin  's  a  taol^h  mar  slineachd. 

300  Chualas  nut  ainnir  nam  buadh 

Le  Griinial  ruadh  air  uisge  Chòna ; 


"  No,"  replied  tlio  king,  "  Fiiigal  .shall  never  take  liis  .swonl.  His 
arm  is  mighty  in  war  ;  his  fame  shall  never  foil.  JIauy  have  been 
overcome  in  battle,  whose  renown  arose  from  their  fall.  O  Swaran, 
king  of  resounding  woods,  give  all  thy  grief  away  !  The  vanquished, 
if  brave,  are  renowned.  Thej'  are  like  the  sun  in  a  cloud  when  ho 
hides  hi.s  face  in  the  smith,  but  looks  a>'ain  on  the  hills  of  grass  ! 
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"  Fingal  will  not  take  his  sword  in  peace — 

The  hero  is  mighty  in  comltat, 
280  His  fame  as  strong  as  is  his  hand." 

Many  are  they  who  failed  in  combat, 

To  whom  renown  from  war  returned. 

Swaran,  king  of  the  land  of  the  great  woods, 

Lay  thou  thy  grief  aside  ; 
285  Those  who  yield  are  still  renowned, 

If  they  be  brave  against  the  foe — 

(They  are)  like  the  sun  when  clouded  in  the  sky, 

As  he  veils  himself  in  summer, 

That  he  may  look  on  the  grassy  knolls.*" 
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Fingal  refuses 
to  take  it, 
saying  that 
Cin;lnilliu  is 
as  wortliy  as 
ever  to  wield 

and  de- 
clares that 
defeat  after 
a  brave  re- 
sistance im- 
plies no  loss 
of  renown. 


290       "  Grumal  was  a  prince  in  Cona ; 
Combat  he  sought  on  many  shores  : 
Joy  came  to  his  soul  in  storm, 
To  his  ear  in  the  crashing  of  arms  : 
He  poured  his  warriors  on  the  height  of  Craca. 

295  From  the  w^ood  the  king  of  Craca  met  his  sword, 
In  Brumo's  circle  of  great  mounds, 
The  hero  spoke  to  the  stone  of  spectres. 
Terrible  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes 
For  the  gentle  maid  of  snow-white  side. 

300  The  matchless  maiden  had  been  heard  of 

By  red-haired  Grumal  on  the  stream  of  Cona  ; 


To  show  this, 
he  tells  the 
story  of  Gru- 
mal, a  prince 
in  Cona,  who 
sought  com- 
bat on  many 
shores.     He 
visited  Craca, 
and  was 
oppnsed  by 
tlie  king  of 
tliat  island, 
who  defeated 
him,  and  im- 
prisoned him 
in  the  "  circle 
of  Bmnio," 
where  there 
was  a  "sjiec- 
tre-stone  " 
hiiunted  by 
the  spirits  of 
the  dead. 


"  Grumal  w:is  a  chief  of  Cona.  He  fouglit  tlie  battle  on  every 
coast.  His  soul  rejoiced  in  Ijlood  ;  liis  oar  in  the  din  of  arras.  He 
poured  his  warriors  on  Craca ;  Craca's  king  met  hiin  from  his  grove; 
for  then,  within  the  circle  of  Brumo,  he  sjjoke  to  the  stone  of  power. 
Fierce  was  the  battle  of  the  heroes  for  the  maid  of  the  lireast  of 
snow.    The  fame  of  the  daughter  of  Craca  had  reached  Grumal  at 
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o  Brumo's 
circle  of 
beetling  cliffs; 
lit,  round 
which  Inincd 
the  mouiilam. 

b  Like  the 

iire  of  tlie  sky 
renewed — 
(M-ilr,"ancw." 
De  novo 
is  very  fre- 
queiitly  ap- 
plied to  the 
heavenly 
bodies,  anil 
specially  to 
the  moon : 
"  renewed" 
is  not  quite 
its  equivalent, 
but  I  cannot 
find  a  better 
terra.     The 
idea  seems  to 
be  that  the 
heavenly 
lights  shine 
night  after 
night  with 
undiu\inislieil 
lustre. 


Bhiodh  aige  làmh-gheal  nan  8tuadb, 
No  e  fein  'blii  fuar  's  a'  cliòmhrag. 
Tri  la  a  bha  spàiru  uau  laoeli ; 

305  'An  ceathramh  cliaidli  Griimal  fo  iall. 
Chuir  es'  e  gun  chàii'dean  r'a  thaol>li 
'N  cròm  Bhrfimo  mu-n  d'  aom  an  sliabli." 
'An  sin  bha  tannais  nam  marbh, 
Le  'n  gutlian  garbh  mu  cbloich  nam  fuatli  ; 

310  Ach  sboillsich  an  triath  'n  a  dbeigh, 
Mar  theine  nan  speur  as-tir  : '' 
Thuit  namhaid  le  'laimh  'bu  treun  ; 
Fliuair  Griimal  e  fein  's  a  cUiu. 

"  Togaibb,  a  bbaird  o  :im  a  dh'fbalbb," 
31.5  Thiiirt  garbli  neart  rigli  ua  ]\Iòrbbeinn, 
"  Togaibb  moladh  laoeli  'tlia  marbh  ; 
Cuiribh  ard-Sbuaran  o  'dbòghruinn." 

Luidb  ua  gaisgich  anus  an  fhraoch, 
Bba  'ghaoth  ehiar  'an  ciabb  nan  laocb ; 
320  Dh'  eirich  ceud  gutb  binu  's  an  raon 

Ceud  clàrsach  nacb  b'fhaoiu  air  chomhla  ; 

Bba  'u  dan  air  an  am  a  dh'  aom, 

Triatha  mòr  uach  bu  bhaoth  's  a'  cbòmh  -sti'i. 


C  uin  a  c'liliiiniioar  loam  am  bard  ? 


the  streams  of  Cona,  he  vowed  to  have  the  ■white-bosomed  maid,  or 
die  on  eclioing  Craca.  Tlireo  days  they  strove  togetlier,  and  Clrunial 
on  the  fourth  was  bound.  Far  from  his  friends  they  placed  him 
in  the  horrid  circle  of  Tirumo,  where  often,  they  said,  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead  howled  round  the  stone  of  their  fear.  But  he  afterwards 
shone  like  a  pillar  of  the  light  of  heaven.  They  fell  liy  his  mighty 
liand.     Grunial  had  all  his  fame  ! 
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He  must  have  the  Wliite-liaud  of  the  waves, 

Or  else  fall  cold  in  battle. 

For  three  days  the  warriors  fought ; 
305  On  the  fourth  went  Grumal  under  thong. 

He  was  placed  without  a  friend  beside  him 

In  Brumo's  circle  of  beetling  cliffs." 

There  were  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 

With  their  harsh  voices  round  the  spectre-stone. 
310  Yet  afterwards  the  chief  shone  bright, 

Like  the  fire  of  the  sky  renewed  : ' 

Foemen  fell  by  his  mightful  arm  ; 

Grumal  regained  himself  and  his  renown. 


He  was  re- 
leased, how- 
ever, from 
this  dungeon 
of  horrors, 
and  soon 
afterwai'ds 
' shone 
bright,"  re- 
gaining all 
his  former 


"  Eaise,  ye  bards  of  the  times  that  are  gone,'' 
315  Said  the  great  strength  of  the  king  of  Morven- 
"  Raise  the  praise  of  warriors  dead  ; 
Eaise  high  Swaran  from  his  grief." 

The  warriors  lay  upon  the  heather ; 
The  dusky  Avind  was  through  their  hair ; 
320  Rose  a  hundred  tuneful  voices  on  the  hill, 
A  hundred  tuneful  harass  together ; 
The  song  was  of  time  which  had  gone, 
Of  heroes  great,  not  slack  in  combat. 

(But)  when  shall  the  bard  be  heard  by  me  1 


"Eaise,  ye  bards  of  other  times,"  continued  the  great  Fingal, 
"raise  high  the  praise  of  lieroes,  that  my  soul  may  settle  on  their 
fame,  that  tlie  mind  of  Swaran  may  cease  to  be  sad."  They  lay  in 
the  heatli  of  Mora.  The  dark  winds  rustled  over  the  chiefs.  A 
hundred  voices  at  once  arose  ;  a  hundred  harps  were  strung.  They 
sang  of  other  times  ;  the  ndghty  chiefs  of  former  years  !  When 
now  shall    I   hear  the   bard  Ì    when   rejoice   at   the   fame   of  my 
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325  C'uiu  a  hhios  aoiblineas  a'  snàmli  imi'ii  cuairt? 
Tha  cKirsach  gun  teiul  'am  Mòrblieiim, 
Cha-n  eil  guth,  no  ceòl  'an  Còna ; 
Tlmit  araon  an  triath  's  am  bard, 
Cha-n  'eil  cliu  s  an  aird  na  's  mo. 

330       Chrith  madainn  le  dearrsa  o  'n  ear 

Air  lear  agus  leatliad  Chromla. 

Chualas  stoc  Shuarain  air  Lena 

'Tional  'an  Eiriun  a  shluaigh. 

Samliacb  'us  bròuach  an  shiagli, 
335  'N  uaii"  dh'èirich  iad  suas  fo  'u  siuil ; 

Bha  osag  gbenr  'an  deigh  nan  long, 

Siuil  bbàn'  air  tonn  mar  cheò  o  Mhòrbbeinn. 

"  Gairm,"  tliuirt  Fionuglial,  "gairm  gu  seilg 

Coin  chaol  nacli  mairg  a  chaitheadh  catliair, 
340   Gairmibh  Bran,  a's  gile  cliabb, 

Gairmibh  Neart,  'us  Ciar,  'us  Luatb," 

'Fhillein,  a  Ròinne — tha  's  an  uaigh,'" 

Tha  mo  mhac  'an  suain  a'  bhais  1 

'Fhillein,  'Fhcarghuis,  seidibh  stoc, 
345  Eireadh  aoibhneas  air  enoc  'us  earn, 

Brisgeadh  fiadh  air  Cronda  sluias, 

'S  aig  loch  nan  ruadhag — an  ;iros." 

Chaidh  am  fuaim  gcur  tro'  choille  thall ; 

fathers?  The  haip  is  not  strung  on  Morven.  The  voice  of  music 
ascends  not  on  Cona.  Dead  with  the  mighty  is  the  hard.  Fame  is 
in  the  desert  no  more. 

Morning  trembles  with  the  lieain  of  the  east  ;  it  glimmei's  on 
Cronila's  side.  Over  Lena  is  lieard  the  horn  of  Swaran.  Tlie  sons 
of  the  ocean  gatlicr  around.  Silent  and  sail  they  rise  On  the  wave. 
The  blast  of  Erin  is  behind  their  sails.     AVhite  as  the  mist  of  Jlor- 


o  Neart  and 
Kiar  and 
Lu-a  signify 
"strength," 
"dark-brown" 
or  "dusky," 
and  "swift." 
Bran  may 
mean  "a  noisy 
mountain- 
.torrent."    All 
these  names 
are  still  given 
to  stag- 
hounds. 
b  Eyno — he  is 
in  the  grave. 
Dr  Blair  truly 
ohserves  that 
this  unexpect- 
ed start  of 
anguish  in 
the  father  is 
worthy  of  the 
highest  tragic 
poets  :  Othel- 
lo's e.xclama- 
tion,  "My 
wife  !  what 
•wife  ? — 1  have 
no  wife  ! " 
and  Virgil's 
JEn.,l.v.  139, 
"Quos  ego— 
sed  motes 
pr.'estat  com- 
ponere  fluc- 
tus,"  are 
quoted  as 
parallels. 
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325  When  sliall  gladness  swim  around  (me)  Ì 
The  harp  is  unstrung  in  Morven — 
Nor  voice  nor  music  is  in  Cona  : 
Chief  and  bard  have  fallen  as  one ; 
In  the  high  place  praise  is  (heard)  no  more. 

330       Brightly  from  east  the  morning  flickered 

On  the  sea,  and  on  the  slope  of  Cromla. 

Heard  was  Swaran's  horn  on  Lena 

Assembling  his  people  in  Erin. 

Silent  and  sad  (were)  the  people, 
335  As  they  rose  (on  sea)  under  sail ; 

A  sharp  breeze  pursued  the  ships ;  [Bens. 

Their  white  sails  on  the  wave  like  mist  of  the  great 

"  Call,"  said  Fingal — "  call  to  the  chase, 

Dogs  slim  and  choice  in  travelling  the  moor  : 
34:0  Call  Bran  of  the  whitest  chest ; 

Call  Neart  and  Kiar  and  Lu-a ; " 

Fillan,  E}Tio — he  is  in  the  grave,'' 

]\Iy  son  is  in  the  sleep  of  death  ! 

Fillan  and  Fergus,  blow  the  horn ; 
345  Let  joy  arise  on  hill  and  cairn, 

Let  deer  start  up  in  Cromla, 

And  by  the  lake  of  roes — theii-  home." 

The  shrill  sound  rang  throughout  the  wood ; 

Ten  they  float  along  the  sea.  "  Call,"  said  Fingal,  "  call  my  dogs, 
the  long-bounding  sons  of  the  chase.  Call  white-hreasted  Bran,  and 
the  surly  strength  of  Luath — Kllan  and  Ej^no  ;  but  he  is  not  here  ! 
My  son  rests  on  the  bed  of  death.  FUlan  and  Fergus  !  blow  the 
hom,  that  the  joy  of  the  chase  may  arise ;  that  the  deer  of  Cromla 
may  hear,  and  start  at  the  lake  of  roes." 

The  shrUl  sound  spreads  along  the  wood.     The  sous  of  heathy 
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Ossian,  recall- 
ing these 
joyous  scenes, 
mourns  over 
the  silence  and  , 
desolation 
wliich  then 
dw.lt  in 
Morven  and 
in  Cona. 
With  the 
morning  light 
Swaran  sets 
sail  for  his 
native  land. 


Fingal  calls 
his  friends 
and  followers 
to  the  chase 
on  the  moun- 
tains around 
them. 
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"  Triuir,  here 
applied  to  I 

deer,  is,  in 
modern  usage, 
applied  only      I 
to  persons.         ! 


Dlieiricli  liuidlieanu  mhall  air  Cromla. 

350  Chaidh  mile  cii  aii'  Mbh  's  au  fhraoch, 
Thuit  fiadli  ail"  a  thaobh  ro'  gacli  cii. 
Thuit  a  tri  le  Bran  air  aon, 
Agus  dh'  aom  e  n  triuii*  gu  Fionn  " 
A  thogail  mòr  shòlais  do  'n  riah. 

355  Thuit  aon  de  'n  triuir  aig  uaigh  Ròinne ; 
Blia  ceannard  nan  daoiue  fo  clieò  : 
Chunnaic  e  gur  samhach  thall 
Clach  fir  nacli  robh  mall  's  an  t-seilg. 
"  Cha-n  eirich  thus'  a  ris,  mo  mhac, 

360  Aig  fleagh  no  feachd  aii"  ciar-leac  Chromla 
'S  calamh  a  theid  d'uaigh  o  blieachd, 
'Us  feur  a'  seacadh  mu  'n  cuairt  d'i. 
Bi'dh  siol  na  laigse  'siubhal  sios 
Cha-u  fhaic  's  cha-n  iarr  iad  niu  d'  uaiah. 


l>  f'onquering 
Yaiw  ;  lit. 
Erin  of  pur- 
suits or  routs 
— i.  e.  which 
often  routed 
her  enemies. 


365       'Oisein,  'us  'Fhilleiu,  mic  mo  ueirt, 
A  GhoiU  nam  feachd  a's  guirme  cruaidh, 
Eiribh  air  aghaidh  nan  sliabh, 
Faigheam  an  triath  'tlia  'n  cos  Thùra, 
Faigheam  triath  Eirinn  nan  ruaig.'' 

370  'N  e  balla  Thiira  'chi  mi  shuas  ? 
'N  a  aonar  'us  liath  air  an  t-sliabh 
Tha  triath  nan  sligean  fial  fo  bhròn  ; 
Tha  talla  nan  corn  2;un  fhuaim  : 


Cromla  ari.se.  A  thousand  dogs  lly  off  at  once,  grey-bounding 
througli  the  heath.  A  deer  fell  by  every  dog ;  three  by  the  wliite- 
breasted  Bran.  He  brought  them  in  their  flight  to  Fingal,  that  tlio 
joy  of  the  king  might  be  great !  One  deer  fell  at  the  t<imb  of  Kyno. 
The  grief  of  Fingal  returned.  He  saw  how  peaceful  lay  the  stone 
of  him  who  was  the  first  at  the  chase  !  "  No  more  .shalt  thou  rise, 
O  my  son,  to  partake  of  the  feast  of  Cromla.     Soon  will  thy  tomb 
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Slowly  started  a  herd  on  Cromla. 
350  A  thousand  dogs  sprang  over  the  heath  ; 

A  deer  fell  down  to  every  dog : 

Fell  three  to  Bnxn  alone  ; 

And  towards  Fionn  he  turned  the  three," 

To  give  great  joy  to  the  king. 
355  Fell  one  of  the  three  by  the  grave  of  Eyno  ; 

The  leader  of  men  was  in  grief  : 

He  saw  that  silent  before  him 

AVas  the  tomb  of  him  who  was  fleet  in  the  chase. 

"  Thou  shalt  not  rise  again,  my  son, 
300  To  feast  or  fray  on  Cromla's  dark-lirowu  slope ; 

Soon  shall  thy  grave  be  unknown, 

And  the  grass  shall  wither  around  it. 

The  sons  of  weakness  will  pass  on, 

They  will  not  see  or  seek  thy  grave. 

365       "  Ossiau  and  Fillan,  sous  of  my  strength, 

Gaul  of  the  hosts  of  bluest  steel. 

Ascend  the  face  of  the  hill. 

Let  me  find  the  chief  in  the  cave  of  Tura  ; 

Let  me  find  the  chief  of  conquering  Erin.'' 
370  Is  it  Tura's  wall  I  see  on  high. 

Lonely  and  grey  on  the  hill  ? 

The  chief  of  festive  shells  is  in  sorrow  ; 

The  hall  of  cheer  is  without  a  sound. 
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A  thousand 
dogs  are 
slipped,  each 
of  which  pulls 
down  a  deer. 

Bran  killed 
three  after 
driving  them 
towards  Fin- 
gal.     One  of 
them  fell  by 
the  grave  of 
Eyno,  on  no- 
ticing which 
Fingal  renews 
his  lamenta- 
tion for  his 


Thereafter, 
accompanied 
by  Ossian, 
Fillan,  and 
Gaul,  he  sets 
off  to  visit 
CuchuUin  in 
his  solitary 
retirement. 


lie  hid,  and  the  grass  grow  rank  on  thy  grave.  The  sons  of  the 
feeble  sliall  pass  along.  They  shall  not  know  where  the  mightj^  lie. 
"  Ossian  and  Fillan,  sons  of  my  strength  ;  Gaul,  chief  of  the 
Line  steel  of  war — let  us  ascend  the  hill  to  the  cave  of  Tura.  Let 
us  "find  the  chief  of  the  battles  of  Erin.  Are  these  the  walls  of 
Tura  ?  grey  and  lonely  they  rise  on  the  heath.  The  chief  of  shells 
is  sad,  and  the  halls  are  silent  and  lonely.     Come,  let  us  find  Cuth- 
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Faiglieam  Cucbullin  uam  buadli, 
375  Thoiream  aoibbneas  gu  liiatli  d'a  slieoid. 
'Fhillein,  'n  e  siu  Cuchullin  tLall, 
No  'n  deatach  air  earn  an  f  hraoicli  ? 
Tha  gaoth  o  Chromla  'am  sluiil, 
'S  cha-n  fhaic  mi  g'  a  chid  an  laocb." 

380       "  A  righ,"  's  e  flireagaii-  au  t-òg, 
"  'S  e  sin  am  fear  corr,  mac  Slieuma, 
Tha  e  dorcha,  sàmhach  fo  bhròn, 
Tha  'làmh  air  an  hxnu  ag  èirigh." 
"  Ceud  failt'  air  ceannard  a'  chòmhraig, 

385  'Fhir-bhrisidh  na  mòr  sgèithe  !  " 

"  Ceud  fàilt'  ort  fèin,"  thuirt  an  Lioch, 
"  Sàr  ghaisgich  ri  d'  thaobh  's  'ad  dhèigh  ! 
'S  taitneach  leam  d'fhianuis,  a  righ, 
'Tha  mar  a  ghrian  air  frith  Chromhi, 

390  'N  uair  bhitheas  an  sealgair  fo  bhròn, 
Gus  am  faicear  i  mòr  's  na  neoil. 
Do  mhic  mar  reidtan  ri  d'  thaobh, 
'Tha  'siubhal  'an  soills'  mu  do  ehliu 
'Cur  ghiine  air  mahi  ua  h-uidhcli'. 

395  'Fhiounghail,  cha-n  anu  mar  so  fhuin 
'Chuuua  tusa  mi,  'threiu,  'n  ad  thir, 
'N  uair  a  dh'fhàg  trèith  an  domhain  a'  bhcinn, 
'S  thàinig  aoibhneas  air  aghaidh  each  fiith." 


iillin,  and  give  liiiu  all  (iiir  y>y.  Hut  is  that  Cutliullin,  ()  Fillan  ! 
or  a  pillar  of  smoke  on  the  heath  Ì  The  ■wind  oi'  Cromla  is  on  my 
eyes.     I  distinguish  not  my  friend." 

"Fingal, "  replied  the  youth,  "  it  is  the  son  of  Semo.  (lloomy 
ami  sad  is  the  hero  ;  his  liand  is  on  his  sword.  Hail  to  the  son  of 
battle,  Isreaker  of  the  sliields  I  "    "  Hail  to  thee  ! "  replied  Cutliullin  ; 
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Let  me  find  the  good  Cucbullin, 
375  And  to  his  warriors  speedily  give  joy. 
Fillan,  is  that  CuchuUin  before  me, 
Or  smoke  on  the  cairn  of  heather  ? 
Cromla's  wind  is  in  my  eye, 
And  I  cannot  see  the  hero  clearly." 

380       "  0  king  !"  was  what  the  youth  replied, 
"  That  is  the  matchless  son  of  Semo  : 
He  is  gloomy  and  silent  in  sorrow ; 
His  hand  is  on  his  sword,  half  drawn." 
"  A  hundred  welcomes  to  the  ruler  of  battle — 

385  To  thee,  the  breaker  of  great  shields." 

"  A  hundred  welcomes  to  thee,"  said  the  hero, 
"  (And)  to  the  warriors  true  around  thee. 
Pleasing  to  me  is  thy  presence,  0  king  ! 
As  is  the  sun  on  the  hill  of  Cromla, 

390  When  the  hunter  mourns  (his  absence), 
Till  he  is  seen  in  greatness  amid  clouds. 
Thy  sons  by  thy  side  are  as  stars 
AVhicli  move  in  brightness  round  thy  fame, 
Shedding  pureness  on  the  brow  of  night. 

395  Fingal,  far  otherwise  than  this, 

Didst  thou  see  me,  hero,  in  thy  land. 

When  the  lords  of  the  world  forsook  tlie  hill. 

And  joy  came  on  the  face  of  every  wood." 


Cuchullin  ad- 
vances to  meet 
him,  praises 
him  and  the 
sons  ivlio  sur- 
round him  ; 


recalls  former 
happy  meet- 
ings, when 
they  fought 
on  the  same 
side,  and  con- 
f^uered. 


"  hail  to  all  the  sons  of  IMorven  !  Delightful  is  thy  presence,  0 
Fingal !  it  is  the  sun  on  Cromla ;  when  the  hunter  mourns  his 
absence  for  a  season,  and  sees  him  between  the  clouds.  Thy  sons 
are  like  stars  that  attend  thy  course.  They  give  light  La  the  night. 
It  is  not  thus  thou  hast  seen  me,  0  Fingal !  returning  from  the  wars 
of  thy  land,  when  the  kings  of  the  world  had  fled,  and  joy  returned 
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a  With  sword 
to  help  those 
who  had  fled  ; 
lit.  to  help  the 
fl'Kjht. 


6  Give  them 
all  ;  lit.  give 
them  without 
deceit. 


c  Beside  her 
native 

streams  ;  lit. 
besiek  her  own 


"  'S  lionmhor  d'f  hocail,"  thuirt  Conan  gnn  cliliu, 
400  "  'S  lionmhor  do  gliuth'  fooin,  'mhic  Slieuma ; 

'Au  comhradh  cha  chluiuuear  aeli  thu. 

C'àite  bheil  do  glmiomli  's  do  bLeuman  ? 

Car  son  a  thàiuig  thar  cliuau, 

'Thoirt  cobliair  do  ruaig  le  laun  ?  " 
405  Theich  gu  do  chos  fo  gliruaim, 

'Us  dh'fhàg  thu  do  Chonan  am  blàr. 

Thoir  dhomhsa  na  h-airm  'tha  'soills', 

Thok  dhomhs'  iad  gun  fhoill,  a  mhic  Eirinn." '' 

"  Cha  d'  iarr  gaisgeach  mo  lann  riamh, 
410  Ged  iarradh,  cha-n  fhaigheadh  e  m'  airm. 
A  Chonain,  a  's  dona  fo  sgiath, 
Cha  d'fhàg  mis'  an  sliabh,  fo  bhròn, 
Gu'n  d'  ghèill  Lirinn  m'a  sruth  feiu."" 

"  A  Chonain,  a's  laige  làmh," 
415  Thuirt  rigli  Mhoirbheinn,  am  mòr  thriath, 

"  Na  gabhsa  ua  focail  co  dan, 

Gu'  m  faicear  na  's  àirde  do  glmiomh. 

Tha  CuchuUin  fo  chliu  's  a'  bhlàr, 

Fuathasach  's  gach  ait'  'an  tèid. 
420  'S  trie  a  ehual'  air  a  'ghaisgcach  "1)U  shar 

Ard  cheannard  na  Phail  'an  Eirinn. 


to  the  liill  of  hinds  !  "  "  ^faiiy  are  thy  words,  Cutluilliu,"  said 
Connan  of  small  renown.  "  Thy  words  are  many,  son  of  iSenio,  but 
where  arc  thy  deeds  in  arms  1  Why  did  we  come  over  ocean  to  aid 
thy  feehle  sword  ?  Thou  flicst  to  thy  cave  of  grief,  and  Connan 
fights  tliy  battles.  Resign  to  me  tliese  arms  of  liglit.  Yield  tliem, 
thou  chief  of  Erin."     "  No  hero,"  replied  the  chief,  "  ever  sought 
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"  Many  are  thy  words,"  said  worthless  Conan,® 
400  "  Many  thine  empty  words,  thou  son  of  Semo  ; 

In  talking  none  is  heard  save  thee. 

Where  are  thy  deeds  or  cleaving  blows  ? 

Wherefore  came  (we)  across  the  ocean, 

AVith  sword  to  help  those  who  had  fled  ?  " 
405   (Thou)  fleddest  to  thy  cave  in  gloom. 

And  to  Conan  didst  leave  the  battle. 

To  me  give  the  shining  arms — 

To  me  give  them  all,  thou  son  of  Erin."  * 

"  No  warrior  ever  asked  my  sword, 
410  And  if  he  had,  his  demand  were  vain. 
Conan,  worthless  behind  a  shield. 
Sorrowful  I  left  the  hill,  but  not 
Till  Erin  failed  beside  her  native  streams."  "^ 

"  Conan  of  the  weakest  arm," 
415  Said  Morven's  king,  the  mighty  chief, 

"  Be  not  thou  so  bold  in  word 

Till  higher  deed  of  thine  be  seen. 

Cuchullin  in  battle  is  renowned  ; 

Terrible  in  every  place  to  which  he  goes. 
420  Often  heard  of  is  the  valiant  warrior — 

Hio-h  leader  of  the  Fail  of  Erin.'' 


the  arms  of  CuthuUin  ;  and  had  a  thousand  heroes  sought  them, 
it  were  in  vain,  thou  gloomy  youth  !  I  fled  not  to  the  cave  of  grief 
tdl  Erin  failed  at  her  streams." 

"  Youth  of  the  feeble  arm,"  said  Fingal,  "  Corman,  cease  thy 
words  !  Cuthidlin  is  renowned  in  tattle,  terrible  over  the  world. 
Often  have  I  heard  thy  fame,  thou  stormy  cliief  of  Inis-fail.    Spread 
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Conan,  the 
most  worth- 
less— or  the 
only  worthless 
one — of  the 
Fingalians, 
interrujjts  Cu- 
chullin, re- 
proaches him 
with  coward- 
ice in  suffer- 
ing himself  to 
be  defeated, 
and  demands 
his  armour  as 
a  due  reward 
for  his  own 
valour. 

CuchulLiu 
refuses  the 
demand. 


Fingal  re- 
bukes Conan, 


declares  that 
CuchuUiu's 
fame  had  suf- 
fered no 
diminution, 
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Tog  thus',  a  laoieli,  do  sliiiiil  bhan' 

Gu  Innis  nan  lauu  fo  cluò. 

Faic  !  Brà'-gheal  ag  aomadh  tliall 
425  Air  iomall  nan  earn  fo  dheoir ; 

Tba  'ghaotli  a'  sauas  'n  a  trom  eliiabh 

'Gr  an  togail  o  'min-uchd  ban, 

'S  i  'g  èisdeachd  toirm  oidhclie  o  'u  t-sbabh 

'S  f(jnn  fial  o  gbaisgich  nan  ramh  ; 
430  Tha  'barail  gu-n  chiinn  i  d'  fbonn 

'S  do  chlarsacb  lorn  air  agbaidb  'ehuaiu." 

"  'S  f  hada  db'  èisdeas  i  gun  bbrigb  : 
Cba  tUleam  o  'n  stri  a  cbaoidb. 
C  uim  am  faicinn  tbu,  'Bbra'-gbeal  mbin, 
435  "Togail  trom  osna  mu  d'  sbaoi  1 

Chunnaic  thus',  a  rigb,  mi  fo  bbuaidh 
'An  iomadh  cruadal  laun  'us  shleagh." 

"  Chithear  a-ris  tbu  fo  bhuaidli," 
Thuirt  Fiouugbal  nan  sligcau  fial ; 

440  "  Èiridb  do  cbliu  anns  an  ruaig, 
Mar  dbaraig  air  Cromla  nan  sliabh  : 
'S  iomadh  cath  'us  còmhrag  geur 
'Tha  'feitheamh  riut  fheiu,  a  laoich  ; 
'S  iomadli  lot  o  d'  laimb  's  a'  bbeinn. 

445       Cuir,  'Oscair,  ua  feidh  air  fraoch ; 


now  thy  white  sails  for  the  isle  of  mist.  See  Bragela  leaning  on 
her  rock.  Her  tender  eye  is  in  tears  ;  the  winds  lift  her  lung  liair 
from  her  heaving  breast.  She  listens  to  the  breeze  of  night,  to  liear 
the  voice  of  thy  rowers:  to  hear  the  song  of  the  sea;  the  sound  of 
thy  distant  harp!" 

"  Long  shall  she  listen  in  vain.     Culliullin  shall  never  return  ! 
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Hoist,  thou  hero,  thy  white  sails 

To  the  isle  of  spears  which  is  under  mist. 

Behold  Bragela  bending  there, 

425  By  the  edge  of  the  cairns  in  tears. 

The  wind  is  whispering  through  her  heavy  locks, 
Eaising  them  off  her  smooth  white  breast, 
As  she  harks  to  the  night-sounds  from  the  hill, 
And  the  cheerful  song  of  the  rowers  : 

430  She  thinks  that  she  hears  thy  song. 

And  thy  clear  harp  on  the  face  of  ocean." 
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and  counsels 
him  to  sail  to 
the  isle  of 
mist  (Skye), 
where  his  wife 
Bragela  await- 
ed him. 


"  Long  shall  she  listen  in  vain  ; 
I  shall  never  return  from  the  war. 
Why  should  I  see  thee,  sweet  Bragela, 
435  Heaving  deep  sighs  for  thy  warrior  ? 

(And)  thou,  O  king !  hast  seen  me  conquer 
In  many  perils  of  the  sword  and  spear." 


Cui-hnlliu  an- 
swers that  she 
would  wait  in 
vain ;  that  he 

uld  never 
return,  as  his 
eturu  would 
bring  only 
grief  to  her. 


"  In  conquest  thou  shalt  yet  be  seen," 

Said  Fingal  of  the  generous  shells ; 
440  "  Thy  renown  shall  rise  in  rout  (of  foes). 

Like  an  oak-tree  on  Cromla  of  hUls. 

]\Iany  a  battle  and  conflict  sharp 

Await  thee  yet,  thou  hero. 

And  many  a  wound  by  thy  hand  on  the  Ben. 
445       Oscar,  lay  the  deer  on  the  heather ; 


Fingal  de-" 
clares  that  he 
will  yet  be 
victorious,  as 
of  old, 


How  can  I  behold  Bragela,  to  raise  the  sigh  of  her  lireast  ?  Fiugal, 
I  was  ahvaj's  victorious  in  hattles  of  other  spears  ! "  "  And  here- 
after thou  shalt  he  victorious,"  said  Fingal  of  generous  shells.  "  The 
fame  of  CuthuUin  shall  grow  like  the  branchy  tree  of  Cromla. 
Many  battles  await  thee,  O  chief  !  Many  shall  be  the  wounds  of 
thy  hand  !  Bring  hither,  Oscar,  the  deer !  Prepare  the  feast  of 
VOL.  II.  I 
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Togaibh  fleagh  'us  slige  f bial ; 
Biodi  anam  an  triath  fo  aoibhneas, 
'S  ar  càirdean  'an  solas  's  an  raon." 

Shuidh  'us  gbabh  sinn  fleagb  'us  dan, 
450  Db'  eiricb  anam  Cbucbulbn  gu  b-àrd ; 
Tbill  a  neart  do  tbreun  nan  Linn, 
Bba  aoibbneas  air  'agbaidb  tball. 
Tbug  UUin  do  'n  triatb  am  fonn ; 
Tbog  CaruU  a  gbutb  air  a'  mbagh  ; 
455  Cbobbair  mi  na  bàird  air  an  torn, 
]Mu  cbarraid  nan  sonn  's  nan  sleagb, 
Carraid  's  an  d'  tliarruing  mi  Lann— 
Cba  tbarniing  mi  lann  na  's  mo  ; 
Db'fbalbb  mo  cbHu  air  gniomli  a  bb'  ann. 
460  Suidbeamsa  aig  uaigb  fo  bbròn, 
Uaigb  nan  cairdean  mòr  nacb  mair. 

Sbiubhail  an  oidbcb'  air  an  f  bonn  ; 
Tbàinig  madainn  tbar  toim  le  sòbxs. 
Db'  eiricb  Fionnghal  air  an  aird, 
4G5  Agus  cbratb  'n  a  L\imb  an  t-sleagb  ; 
Sbin  e  'cbeum  mòr  tbar  magb  Lena, 
'Us  lean  sinn  an  treun  'u  ar  n-airm. 


shells.     Let  our  souls  rejoice  after  danger,  and  our  friends  deliglit 
in  our  presence  ! " 

"VVe  sat,  we  feasted,  we  sang.  The  soul  of  Cuthulliu  rose ; 
the  strength  of  his  arm  returned.  Gladness  brightened  along  his 
face.  Ullin  gave  the  song ;  Carril  raised  the  voice.  I  joined  the 
bards,  and  sang  of  battles  of  the  spear.      Battles,  where  I  often 
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Prepare  the  feast  and  flowing  shell ; 
Let  the  soul  of  the  prince  rejoice 
And  oiu"  friends  be  glad  on  the  plain." 

AVe  sat,  we  feasted,  and  we  sang. 
450  High  rose  the  soul  of  CuchuUin ; 

His  strength  returned  to  the  hero  of  spears ; 

Gladness  spread  over  his  face. 

UUin  gave  to  the  chief  the  song ; 

Carul  raised  his  voice  on  the  plain.  ^ 
4.55  I  aided  the  bards  on  the  hill 

(In  singing)  the  war  of  heroes  and  of  spears — 

War  in  which  I  drew  a  sword. 

I  shall  draw  the  sword  no  more  ; 

Gone  is  my  fame  with  deeds  which  are  gone. 
460  I  sit  by  the  grave  in  sadness, 

The  grave  of  noble  friends  who  are  no  more. 

Night  departed  on  the  song ; 
Morn  came  over  the  wave  in  gladness. 
Fingal  rose  upon  the  height, 
465  And  shook  the  spear  in  his  hand ; 

He  stretched  his  great  stride  over  Lena's  plain. 
And  we  followed  the  strong  one  in  our  armour. 


fought.     Now  I  fight  no  more  !     The  fame   of  my  former  deeds 
is  ceased.     I  sit  forlorn  at  the  tombs  of  my  friends  ! 

Thus  the  night  passed  away  in  song.  We  brought  back  the 
morning  with  joy.  Fingal  arose  on  the  heath,  and  shook  his  glil^ 
termg  spear.  He  moved  first  toward  the  plains  of  Lena.  We  fol- 
lowed in  all  our  arms. 


and  orders  a 
feast  to  be 


They  feasted, 
and  Cuchul- 
lin's  strength 
returned.  The 
night  passed 
away  in  songs 
about  the  war, 
in  which  Os- 
sian  took  an 
important 
part,  on 
thinking  of 
w'hii-h  lie 
again  l)ewails 
liis  sad  con- 
dition. 


On  the  follow- 
ing morning 
Fingal  and  his 
friends  sailed 
from  Ireland 
for  Sebna. 
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":  The  hoary 
deep — an 
domiiain 
ghlais.     A  n 
domlmn,  "the 
deep,"  is  now 
applied  to 
"the  world," 
or  to  "the 
universe."  An 
duimhnc,  "the 
depth,"  de- 
notes "the 


"  Sgaoil  na  siuil  bhàu',"  tliuirt  an  righ, 
"  Gabhaibli  gaoth  na  frith  o  Ldna." 
470  Dli'dirich  sinn  air  tuinn  le  fonu  ; 
Bha  solas  nan  sonn  gu  mòr 
Air  cobhar  ban  an  domhain  gblais." 


"  Spread  the  sail,"  said  tlie  kiug,  "  seize  the  ■winds  as  tliey  pour 
from  Lena."     We  rose  on  the  wave  with  songs.     We  rushed  with 


"  Spread  the  white  sails,"  said  the  king, 
"  Catch  the  wind  from  the  forest  of  Lena." 
470  We  rose  on  the  wave  with  song ; 

The  gladness  of  the  warriors  was  great 
On  the  white  foam  of  the  hoary  deep." 


1.33 


joy  tkrougli  tlie  foam  of  tlie  deep. 


EXPLANATION   OF   PROPEE   NAJilES 


F    I    N    G   A   L. 


A'ote.—l  have  at  the  end  of  the  minor  poems  given  explanations  of  many  of  the  principal 
names  which  are  used  by  Ossian ;  but  having  now  come  to  the  greater  poems,  I 
mention  se\'eral  of  these  again,  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  turning  back  to 
another  volume.— A.  C. 


Adan,  or  AoDHAX,  the  father  of  Fergus,  and  a  friend  to  the  chief 
Lamderg,  or  Eed-hand. — Duan  V. 

Agandecca,  Aghaklh  Shneachda,  "  sno'W'y  countenance,"  daughter  of 
Starno,  king  of  LochlLn,  and  sister  to  Swaran,  Fingul's  first  love. — 
Duan  III.  et  al.     Vide  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

Alba,  Albainn,  or  Albin,  probably  meaning  "  high  island  or  place," 
at  one  time  the  name  of  Britain,  latterly  the  Gaelic  name  of  Scotland. — 
Vide,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 

Alcletha,  mother  of  the  distinguished  warrior  Caknar. — Duan  III. 

Allaid,  AU-àiie,  "  "\\Tld  or  desert  place,"  the  name  of  an  aged  recluse 
who  dwelt  in  the  circle  of  cairns. — Duan  V. 

AiiHN,  a  Caledonian  cldef,  father  of  Ferdè,  who  was  slain  by  Cuchul- 
lin. — Duan  II. 

Abdan,  "high  temper,"  "pride,"  "wrath,"  the  name  of  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  Erin,  slain  by  Swaran  in  the  first  engagement  with  Cuchullin. 
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— Duan  I.     Elsewhere  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Usnoth  of  Eta. — Vide 
vol.  i.  p.  81. 

Akmun,  or  Armuinn,  one  of  the  many  names  for  "warrior,"  or  "hero," 
from  àr,  "  slaughter,"  here  mentioned  only  as  the  father  of  Cahad,  one 
of  Cuchullin's  friends  and  heroes. — Duan  I. 

Arno,  a  name  from  the  same  root  with  the  preceding,  the  father  of 
Swaran's  scout,  who  is  mentioned  only  as  the  son  of  Aino. — Duan  I. 

Bragbla,  Bràigli-geal,  "  wliite  hosom,"  the  wife  of  Cuchullin,  who 
lived  at  Dun-Scàthaifj  in  the  Isle  of  Skye. — Duan  I. 

Brand,  a  chief  of  Erin,  father  of  Evir-allin,  Ossiau's  T\'ife. 

Brasolis,  Brùiijli-soluìs,  "  hosom  of  light,"  sister  to  Cairbar.  She 
died  of  grief  for  the  death  of  her  lover  Crimor,  slain  by  her  brother. — 
Duan  I. 

Brumo.  "  The  circle  of  Brumo,"  in  the  island  of  Craca,  had  one  of  the 
"  spectre-stones  "  in  its  centre,  and  is  described  as  a  place  full  of  hor- 
rors. The  first  syllable,  Brii,  generally  spelt  Bnifh,  is  in  the  present 
day  applied  to  a  "  fairy  knoll  or  dwelling,"  and  was  of  old  applied  to 
a  human  dwelling.  Bnith  Fiiinn — i.e.,  "Fionn's  dwelling" — is  met 
with  in  some  of  the  old  tales.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  with 
hruacJi,  "  bank,"  which  we  have  in  the  old  Scottish  language  as  brmujii, 
latterly  as  hurgh,  the  German  huiy,  a  form  which,  I  may  remark,  is 
stUl  found  unchanged  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  island  of  51  uU. — 
Duan  VI. 

Cabad,  Cafh-Vuifc,  probably  "  dweller  in  liattle,"  certainly  connected 
with  fighting,  from  the  first  syllable  Cath  ;  an  Irish  chief  slain  by 
Du-chomar  for  love  of  Morna. — Duan  I. 

Cairbar,  or  Cairbre,  probably  from  cairbli,  "dead  body,"  and  /ear, 
"a  man,"  "  manslayer;"  or  carnifex,  with  which  it  seems  to  be  etymo- 
logically  connected.  This  is  a  name  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  In 
Duan  I.  it  is  found  as  the  name  of  one  of  Cuchullin's  chiefs ;  in 
"  Temora,"  as  that  of  one  of  the  jtrinces  of  the  Bolgi,  or  southern  Irish, 
who  murdered  young  Cormac,  the  legitimate  king  of  the  north,  and 
also  treacherously  killed  Oscar.  It  is  likewise  the  name  of  one  of  the 
northern  line  of  kings. 
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Calmar,  Cahn'fhoar,  "strongman,"  an  Irish  chief  who  urged  Cuch- 
ulliu  to  give  hattlo  to  Swaran  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Fingal. 
— Duan  I. 

Ca-olt,  Caoiitc,  said  to  be  Cuth-oilU,  "terror  in  battle,"  more  pro- 
bably from  cdo?,  "  slender,"  or  "  light,"  as  this  chief,  or  another  of  the 
same  name,  was  highly  celebrated  for  his  speed.  It  was  his  unrivalled 
swiftness  of  foot  which  enabled  him  to  overtake  the  Lochlin  smith 
Luno,  and  thus  to  procure  their  wonderful  arms  for  the  Fingalians — 
see  Diiaii  na  Ceardach,  "The  Song  of  the  Smitliy."  Duncan  Ban,  in 
his  well-known  song  of  Ben  Dhrain,  speaking  of  the  matchless  speed  of 
the  hind,  says  that  even  Caoili'  and  Cuchullin  could  not  overtake  her. 
— Duan  I. 

Cardal,  probably  Càirdeil,  "  friendly,"  one  of  Ossian's  companions 
when  he  went  to  Erin  to  court  EvLr-aUin,  and  was  obliged  to  fight 
with  Cormac  and  his  friends  before  obtaining  her. — Duan  IV. 

Carul,  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence,  specially  as  that  of  bards. 
Carul,  the  son  of  Ken-Fena,  was  Cuchiillin's  chief  bard. — Duan  I.  et  al. 
Vide  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

Cldar,  probably  Clhth-fliear,  "  a  man  dwelling  in  warmth  and  com- 
fort," one  of  Cuchullin's  heroes. — Duan  I.  Vide  Note  ouClutha,  vol.  i. 
p.  228. 

CoiRLE,  a  Scandinavian  chief  wooing  Inibaca,  who  disliked  him 
and  married  Treunmor,  the  grandfather  of  Fingal. — Duan  VI. 

CoLGAR,  Col(j-fJiear,  "  warlike,"  or  "  bold  warrior,"  father  of  C'ormal, 
the  special  friend  of  Cuchullin. — Duan  II. 

CoLLA,  an  Irish  chief,  one  of  Cormac's  companions  in  opposing 
Ossian. — Duan  IV.     This  is  still  a  common  name  in  the  Highlands. 

Comal,  Caomhail,  "  kindly,"  "  affectionate,"  a  chief  who  loved  Gal- 
vina,  and  killed  her — mistaking  her  for  an  enemy.- — Duan  II. 

CojiLocH,  Caomh  laoch,  "  gentle  hero,"  the  father  of  Galvina. — 
Duan  II. 

CoNA,  said  to  be  Glencoe,  a  name  of  constant  occurrence. — Vide 
vol.  i.  p.  72. 
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CoN.vx,  literally  "  little  dog,"  often  called  the  Thelites  of  the  Fin- 
galiaiis,  always  speakiug  boastfully  and  bitingly. — Duan  VI. 

CoxNAL,  ConiiU,  "  impetuosity,"  "  excitement,"  the  name  of  one  of 
Cuchullin's  friends,  who,  contrary  to  the  meaning  of  his  name,  adWsed 
him  to  moderate  and  cautious  measures  when  Calmar  insisted  on  en- 
gaging Swaran. — Duan  I. 

CoEMAC,  probably  Chmnhac,  "  excelling,"  or  "  surpassing  son,"  a 
name  given  to  various  chiefs  and  kings,  specially  that  of  the  king  of 
Erin,  in  defence  of  whose  throne  Fiugal  undertook  his  expeditions 
against  Swaran  and  Camor. 

Crimor,  Criilhe  mhr,  "  great  heart,"  a  chief  slain  by  Cairbar  in  a 
quarrel  about  the  possession  of  a  white  buU  that  grazed  on  Ben  Oulbiu. 
— Duan  I. 

Cromla,  Crhm  shlkihh,  "  bent  or  sloping  hill,"  the  name  of  a  hill  in 
Ulster,  constantly  recun-ing  in  the  poem  of  "Fingal"  as  the  scene  of  the 
battles  described  there. 

Cromleac,  Cròni  Leac,  "  a  cii'cle  of  stones  or  flags,"  or,  as  others 
make  it,  "  the  bending  or  boiving  stone" — i.e.,  the  stone  at  which  wor- 
ship is  rendered — occurs  throughout  the  Ossiauic  poetrj'. —  Vide  note 
on  this  word,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 

Cedmal,  Cruth  mall,  "  slow  or  sluggish  form  " — i.  e.,  an  inactive 
person — the  name  of  one  of  CuchuUin's  followers  who  fled  Ijom  battle, 
and  tried  to  persuade  others  to  follow  his  cowardly  oxamjile. — Duan  II. 

CucHULLiN,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  of  Erin  during  the 
minority  of  King  Cormac.  Many  derivations  have  been  given  of  this 
name.  The  most  probable  seems  to  be  GiUh  Uilin,  "  the  voice  of 
Ulster,"  a  description  corresponding  well  with  the  situation  he  occupies 
as  the  ruler  or  representative  of  UUin  or  Ulster.  He  is  in  Irish  poems 
called  Cli,  Oh  Ghuailne,  and  Cu  nan  Con — i.  e.,  "  dog,"  "  the  dog  of 
Guailne,"  "the  dog  of  dogs;"  but  while  these  epithets  sound  very 
badly  in  modem  ears,  we  see  in  Indian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Eoman 
mythology,  many  instances  of  gods  and  goddesses  appearing  in  canine 
form.  In  all  probability  these  descriptions  of  the  ruler  of  Ulster  are 
also  mythological. —  Vii/n  note  on  Cuchullin,  vol.  ii.  p.  14G. 

CuRUA,  one  of  Cuchulliu's  chiefs. — Duan  I. 
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Ded-gel,  Deud  glienl,  "  while  teeth,"  wife  of  Cairljar,  who  forsook 
him  for  Ferdè,  whose  death  she  caused  shortly  afterwards.  She  is 
the  only  utterly  bad  female  character  described  by  Ossian. — Duan  II. 

Deo-grain,  Deo-greiiiP,  "  sunbeam,"  in  Duan  II.  the  name  of 
Crugel's  wife,  who  was  killed  by  the  army  of  Lochlin.  It  is  a  name 
applied  to  more  than  one  beautiful  woman.  But  it  is  best  known  as 
the  name  of  Fingal's  great  banner,  which  was  unfurled  only  on  occa- 
sions of  utmost  jseril,  and  was  the  imfailing  harbinger  of  victory  when 
unfurled. — Duan  IV.  This  banner  is  also  called  Dealhh-grèine,  "the 
image  of  the  sun;"  Oille-fjrèlne,  "the  servant  of  the  sun;"  Gatli-rjrèine, 
the  same  with  Deò-grèine,  "  sunbeam :  "  but  under  whatever  name 
mentioned,  it  still  kindles  some  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  old  High- 
landers. The  banner  of  Gaul  is  called  his  Deò-gn'iììe.  In  all  proba- 
bility we  have  in  this  name  an  indication  of  sun-worship. 

Dermid,  the  son  of  Duno,  Diarmnd  o  Duiblme,  the  handsomest, 
and  one  of  the  most  popidar  of  the  Ossianic  heroes,  often  compared  to 
"  Sir  Lancelot  of  the  Lake."  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  beauty-spot,  or, 
literally,  love-spot  (bail-seh-e),  on  his  forehead,  which  no  woman  could 
behold  without  loving  him.  According  to  the  Tales,  Grainè,  the  wife 
of  Fingal,  who  was  his  uncle,  persuaded  him  to  run  off  with  her,  and 
very  many  stories  are  told  about  Fingal's  revenge.  In  the  poem  before 
us,  however,  Dermid  is  mentioned  only  as  a  brave  warrior. — Duan  IV. 

There  is  a  clan  stiU  calling  themselves  by  this  hero's  name  (Mac- 
Dermid),  and  the  Campbells  also  consider  him  as  their  ancestor. 

DoLA,  and  Dora,  two  warriors  of  Cormac's  friends. — Duan  IV. 

DoRGLA-s,  Daorgldas,  probably  signifying  "  dark-grey,"  an  Irish  chief 
mentioned  in  Duan  I.  as  preparing  a  feast  of  venison  on  the  hill. 

Du-CHOMAR,  Duhh-cladmir,  "  dark,  handsome  man."  He  slew  Cabad 
for  love  of  Morna.  She  pierced  him  with  his  own  sword ;  but  when 
dying  he  succeeded  in  killing  her.     The  episode  is  given  in  Duan  I. 

Dd-Mac-Eoin,  Duhli  mac  Rhinne,  frequently  mentioned ;  in  Duan 
TV.,  a  companion  of  Ossian  in  bringing  Evir-allin  from  Erin. — Vide 
vol.  i.  p.  73. 

Dux-sgathaich,  probably  meaning  the  "  Dun  or  Fort  of  Awe" — sgàtli 
signifying  "  awe" — a  stronghold  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Eyshart,  in  the 
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south  of  the  Isle  of  Skye,  and  not  far  from  Loch  Sgàvaig,  a  name  of  the 
same  derivation  and  meaning.  At  the  head  of  tliis  loch  is  Coir-uisge, 
probably  the  most  weird  and  desolate  scene  in  Britain.  Dun-sgathaig 
was  the  residence  of  Bragela,  the  wife  of  Cuchidlin,  and  the  place 
where  he  himself  was  brought  up. — Duan  I. 

Dura,  probably  from  dhr,  "  hard,"  "  obstinate,"  one  of  Cormac's 
champions. — Duan  IV. 

Du-SRON-GEL,  Dahh-srvn-tjheal,  "  black,  with  a  white  nose,"  the  name 
of  one  of  Cuchullin's  horses. — Duan  I.  This  horse  is  also  called  Diibh- 
srannail,  "the  black  snorter,"  and  in  the  various  tales  obtains  various 
names. 

Erin,  one  of  the  old  names,  as  it  still  is  the  only  Gaelic  name,  of 
Ireland. —  Vide  Note,  voL  i.  p.  277. 

EviR,  EiBHiR,  EiMHlR,  Or  AoiBHiR,  a  woman's  name  frequently  used 
by  Ossian,  and  generally  joined  to  .some  descriptive  epithet, — as  àluiim, 
"very  beautiful;"  caoinh,  "gentle,"  &c. 

EviR-.\LLiN,  Eimliir  allium,  the  daughter  of  Brano,  and  wife  of  Ossian. 
—Duan  IV. 

Fexa,  the  father  of  Carul,  Cuchullin's  chief  bard. — Duan  I. 

Ferdè,  probably  Feainle,  "  better,"  meaning  an  excellent  person,  a 
dear  friend  of  Cuchidlin,  who,  instigated  by  Dòd-gel,  challenged  him 
to  combat,  and  whom  Cuchulliii  unintentionally  slew  in  seK-defence. — 
Duan  II. 

Fergus,  probably  derived  from  fearij,  "  wrath,"  but  generally  ex- 
plained as  Fear-ijuth,  "a  voice-man,"  "an  orator,"  a  name  of  frequent 
occurrence,  but  belonging  especially  to  one  of  Fingal's  sons,  a  celebrated 
poet  as  well  as  warrior. — Duan  III. 

Fl-HIL,  Fifhii,  commonly  explained  as  Filidii,  now  apjilied  to  a  poet 
or  songster,  but  of  old  embracing  the  bardic  class  generally,  who  lield 
many  important  public  privileges.— P7<?e  note  on  Ollamh,  Duan  I. 
"  Temora."  Fithil  is  mentioned  in  Duan  I.  as  the  father  of  !Morau, 
Cuchullin's  ocean-scout. 
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FiNQAL,  king  of  the  Alba-men  or  Caledonians  in  tlie  land  of  Mùr- 
hheann,  or  "great  mountains." — Vide  note,  vol.  i.  p.  73. 

Since  writing  that  note  I  have  read  much  about  this  great  Celtic 
hero,  but  am  as  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of  his  name,  or  era, 
as  at  the  first.  I  may  mention  that  Fionn  is  the  name  by  which  he  is 
now  known  in  Gaelic,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
various  Higliland  and  Irish  tales  regarding  him.  Macpherson  some- 
times uses  Fionn,  but  generally  Fiomigiial,  "  FLngal,"  which,  as  observed 
in  the  above  note,  is  found  in  Earbour  as  early  as  1375.  It  being 
the  prevailing  name  in  JIacpherson's  book,  I  had  no  alternative  but  to 
adopt  it  in  my  translation.  The  followers  of  Fionn  are  called  in  Gaelic 
Na  Fianntainean — i.e.,  the  "Fionn-men" — or  more  frequently  An 
FMinn,  or  An  Fheine — i.e.,  "the  Fionn-hood."  "Fenians"  would 
be  a  good  English  form  for  this  term,  and  is  used  by  Mr  Campbell  in  his 
'  West  Highland  Tales.'  But  this  name  has  of  late  become  so  utterly 
odious  to  every  right-thinking  person,  that  it  would  be  high  treason 
against  both  Ossian  and  Fingal  to  apply  it  to  the  heroes  who  followed 
the  one  to  glorious  victories,  which  the  other  has  commemorated  in 
such  noble  songs;  so  I  use  the  term  "Fingalian,"  though  perfectly 
aware  that  it  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  Ossianic. 

FoNi,  Foiiio,  Foifmidh,  "handsome,"  the  name  of  an  Irish  chief. — • 
Duan  I. 

Fovi,  FaobhuiJh,  from  faobh,  "spoil,"  probably  meaning  "spoiler." 
— Duan  I. 

Fresdel,  Freasdcd,  "  attendance,"  one  of  Cormac's  warriors. — Duan 
IV. 

Galmar,  a  hill  in  Ulster. — Duan  I. 

Galvina,  GeaJ-ndnn,  "white  (and)  smooth,"  the  name  of  a  lady  loved 
by  Comal,  and  unintentionally  slain  by  him. — Duan  II. 

Gadl,  GoU,  the  son  of  Morni,  said  in  Irish  tradition  to  have  in  his 
earlier  days  repeatedly  fought  against  Fmgal ;  but,  on  being  defeated, 
he  became  his  stanchest  friend.  In  Ossian  he  appears  as  the  ablest 
of  his  champions. 

Tiomnadh  GhuiU,  literally  "The  Testament  or  Will  of  Gaul,"  generally 
known  as  "  The  Death  of  Gaul,"  is  a  short  poem  in  the  Sean  Dana,  which 
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in  deep  pathos  and  general  poetic  beauty,  equals  any  composition  in 
tlio  whole  circle  of  Ossianic  poetry. — Duan  III.  rt  pass. 

Gegel,  an  Irish  chief,  father  of  Crugel. — Duan  II. 

Gel-chossa,  Oealnchos,  "white  foot,"  the  daughter  of  Tual.  She 
loved  Lam-derg,  and  died  of  grief  after  he  had  fallen  in  combat  with 
UUin.— Duan  V. 

GuLBEN,  GuiUiinn,  "anything  pointed  or  sharp."  Tor  Gìiìiilhìnn, 
"  the  mountain  of  sharp  peaks,"  is  to  be  found  in  Lochaber, — Ueiun 
Ghuilbinn,  in  Ulster,  and  in  other  places.  Every  mountain  bearing 
this  not  uncommon  name  contends  for  the  honour  of  having  harboured 
the  wild  boar  which  caused  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Dermid. — 
Duan  I. 

Inibaca,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Loohlin,  who  married  Treunmor  the 
grandfather  of  Fingal. — Duan  VI. 

Innis-fail,  sometimes  written  Fail,  and  Phall,  one  of  the  many 
names  for  Erin. — Duan  I.  et  pass. 

Insis-nan-Con,  "  isle  of  dogs,"  the  residence  of  one  of  Swaran's 
heroes. — Duan  IV. 

Lam-derg,  Làmh-dlienrg,  "  red  hand,"  a  name  occurring  more  than 
once,  specially  as  the  lover  of  Gel-chossa.— Duan  III. 

Lara,  the  place  where  the  hero  Crugel  was  brought  up — probably 
Inrach,  "the  site  of  a  building,"  "dwelling;"  (Q.  Lat.  lares?) — 
Duan  III. 

Lega,  Lego,  Leugo,  a  lake  in  Erin  which,  like  that  of  Lanua  in 
Lochlin,  always  emitted  pestilential  vapours. 

Lena,  from  Ictin,  gen.  Uinc,  "  meadow "  or  "  jilain,"  probabl}'  the 
same  as  Ihn,  Lat.  lauuin,  Eug.  "  lawn  " — a  plain  at  the  loot  of  Cromla, 
constantly  referred  to  in  the  battles  described  in  this  poem. 

Li.\-Lio,  or  LiAin-LEAC,  "grey  rock  or  flag,"  the  name  of  a  hiO. — 
Duan  III. 

Locn-LAIN,  a  lake  in  Scandinavia.     It  may  mean  "  the  lake  of  ful- 
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ness,"  or  it  may  be  the  same  with   "the  lake  of  Lanna,"   formerly 
described. — Diian  IV. 

LocHLiN,  Scandinavia. —  Vide  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

LoNVAL,  a  Scandinavian  chief. — Duan  VI. 

LuBiB,  probably  "  a  winding  stream,"  the  name  of  a  river  in  Erin. 

LuA,  Luiifh,  "swift,"  "  speedy,"  a  common  name  for  stag-hounds,  an- 
cient and  modern,  specially  of  a  celebrated  dog  belonging  to  CuchuUin, 
which  Swaran  demanded  of  him  after  his  defeat. — Duan  II. 

Mathas,  or  I\Iaitheas,  "goodness,"  "excellence,"  the  father  of  Calmar, 
one  of  Cuchullin's  champions. —  Vide  note  ou  this  name,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

MoiNA,  "soft  or  gentle  one." — Vide  vol.  i.  p.  228. 

MoKA,  Mar-rath,  "great  ridge,"  the  name  of  a  lull  in  Erin. — Duan  I. 

JIoRAN,  "  many  "  or  "  much,"  the  name  of  Cuchullin's  ocean-scout, 
the  son  of  Fihil. — Duan  I. 

MoRLA,  Mòrdàrnlì,  "  large  hand,"  the  herald  sent  by  Swaran  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  CuchuUin. — Duan  II. 

MoRXA,  Aliiirn,  "loved  one,"  a  female  name  occuring  often;  here  the 
daughter  of  Cormac,  who  slew  Duchomar,  and  was  slain  by  him  when 
she  was  drawing  the  sword  from  his  side. — Duan  I. 

MoRNi,  the  father  of  Gaul,  constantly  recuning. 

MoRVEN,  Mor-hheann,  "  of  great  mountains,"  the  territories  of  Eingal. 
—  Vkla  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Having  there  guarded  against  the  error  arising 
from  Macpherson's  rendering  of  this  expression  by  "  Morven,"  I  have, 
in  the  poems  of  "Eingal"  and  "Temora,"  frequently  adopted  the  name,  as 
being  much  more  eujihonious  than  "  great  moimtains  "  or  "  great  Bens," 
its  proper  rendering. 

MuLLA,  one  of  Ossian's  companions. — Duan  IV. 

MuRi,  probably  from  rah;  "  wall "  or  "  fortification,"  the  name  of  a 
house  where  CuchuUin  dwelt  when  young,  and  where  Ferdè  was  brought 
up  with  htm — Lat.  mums. — Duan  II. 
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Ogab,  Og-fhear,  "young  man,"  one  of  Ossian's  companions.— Duan 
IV. 

Ogla\,  Ofj-gJdìì,  "  handsome  youtli,"  another  of  Ossian's  companions. 
— Duan  IV. 

Orl.\,  a  Lochlin  chief  defeated  by  Fingal,  and  gcntrously  buried  by 
him  beside  his  son  Eyno. — Duan  V. 

Oscar,  the  son  of  Ossian  and  grandson  of  Fingal.  His  treacherous 
death  by  CaLrbar  is  told  in  the  1st  Duan  of  "  Temora,"  and  commemor- 
ated in  many  ballads. 

OssiAN,  "  the  king  of  music  and  of  song." — Vide  vol.  i.  p.  229. 

EoNAN,  pi'obably  "  hairy  one,"  one  of  Cuchidlin's  warriors. — Duan  I. 
"  Eonan's  cave  "  is  mentioned  in  Duan  II. 

EosA,  the  father  of  Fergus,  another  of  Cuchullin's  warriors. — Duan  I. 

Eyno,  Rbinne,  probably,  like  Riman,  referring  to  "hairiness"  of  aspect, 
one  of  Fingal's  sons  celebrated  for  speed — frequently  mentioned,  llis 
death  is  recorded  in  Duan  V. 

Sa-ar,  Sàtliar,  a  Scandinavian,  the  father  of  Jlorla,  Swaran's  herald. 
—Duan  II. 

Selma,  the  residence  of  Fingal  {vide  vol.  i.  p.  81);  also  the  name  of 
a  place  in  Ullin,  or  Ulster. 

Semo,  Seuma,  or  Seumo,  the  father  of  CuchuUin,  occurs  constantly 
throughout  the  poem  of  "  Fingal." 

Sgalag,  one  of  Ossian's  companions. — Duan  IV.  The  name  grates 
on  the  ear  on  account  of  its  modern  signification,  which  is  that  of  "  a 
serving-man,"  generally  denoting  "a  ploughman;"  (Gorman,  schalck?) 
I  notice,  however,  in  GUlies's,  and  in  other  accounts  of  "  Ossian's  woo- 
ing," Sgalac/  is  called  Sgeidairli,  "  tale-reciter,"  a  much  more  Ossianic 
designation,  alid  undoubtedly  the  correct  one ;  (Xorse,  skald  i) — Duan 
IV. 

vSi-ALiN,  Sith-àhdnn,  "  stately  step  or  stride,"  the  name  of  a  chief  of 
Erin  slain  by  Swaran. — Duan  I. 
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Si  fadda,  Sith-fnda,  "  loug  stride,"  tlio  name  of  one  of  Cuchullin's 
horses. — Duan  I. 

SxiVAN,  Sniomhan,  from  mlomh,  to  "  twist "  or  "  spin," — a  priest  or 
soothsayer  of  Starno,  who  exercised  great  power  by  singing  lays  at  "  the 
stone  of  power."  He  was  sent  on  a  deceitful  embassage  to  Fingal. — 
Duan  III. 

Sarglan,  Saor  r/lan,  "free  (and)  generous  "  or  "  pure,"  the  father  of 
Bragela,  CucliuUin's  wife. — Duan  I. 

Swaeax,  king  of  Lochlin. —  Vida  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

Ta-ag,  Taoij,  the  modern  "  Teagiie,"  one  of  Cormac's  champions. — 
Duan  IV. 

ToRGUL,  probably  meaning  the  "  hill  of  weeping."  The  "  lake  of 
Torgul"  is  mentioned  in  Duan  III.  as  the  place  at  'which  Fingal 
summoned  Swaran  and  his  host  to  meet  him. 

Trexar,  Tretin-fhear,  ''  strong  or  brave  man,"  a  chief  of  LochlLii 
slain  by  Cuchulliu. — Duan  I. 

TuAL,  Tiiathai,  the  father  of  Gel-chossa. — Duan  V.  Tiiath  signifies 
"  north,"  and  tmdh  lid  is  "  a  wrong  course  or  path,"  opposed  to  deas 
lid,  "south  or  right  course."  Probably  there  was  something  untoward 
in  the  character  of  the  man  who  received  such  a  name. 

Tuba,  probably  the  plural  of  iiii;  "  tower,"  "  fitrris,"  the  residence  of 
CuchuUin.— Duan  I. 

Ulfada,  "long  beard,"  the  name  of  a  chief  defeated  by  Lam-derg. — 
Duan  V. 

Ullin,  frequently  occurring  as  a  man's  name,  also  as  the  Gaelic  of 
Ulster,  the  scene  of  all  the  battles  waged  by  Fingal  in  Erin. 
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D  U  A  N       I. 

1  "  Cuchullin  sat  beside  the  wall  of  Tura." 

Cucliullin  is  among  the  most  popular  of  the  Ossianic  heroes.  He  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  modern  Gaelic  poets.  There  are  many  tales 
in  which  he  plaj's  a  conspicuous  part,  and  there  is  a  verj'  old  MH.  poem 
in  the  Advocates'  Library  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  ■which  he 
slew  his  son  Conloch,  ignorant  of  the  relationship  between  them.  Another 
version  is  given  in  Jerome  Stone's  MS. ;  another  by  Miss  Brooke  in 
her  'Eeliques  of  Irish  Poetry';  and  several  more  might  be  mentioned. 

The  Irish  historians  claim  CuchuUin  as  an  Irishman,  and  say  that  he 
lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  Laing  and  others  charge  Macpher- 
son  with  gross  inaccuracy  in  making  him  contemporary  with  Fingal. 
But  if  it  be  remembered  that  Irish  history  of  so  early  a  date  is  as  little 
to  be  relied  on  as  Scottish  history,  the  objection  will  appear  a  very  base- 
less one.  "  Prior  to  the  year  483,  the  Irish,  strictly  speaking,  have  no 
chronological  history  "  (Skene's  Introduction  to  the  Dean  of  Lismore's 
Book,  p.  65.)  The  poetry  and  tales  of  the  Highlands  uniformly  make 
him  a  companion  of  Ossian  and  a  friend  of  Fingal ;  Macpherson  was 
therefore  right  in  taking  him  as  he  found  him. 

Cuchullin's  name  is,  alike  in  poetry  and  tradition,  associated  with 
Dunsgàthaig,  or  Uunscathaich,  in  Skye  ;  and  Mr  Skene  makes  a  remark 
in  connection  with  this  matter  which  I  trust  may  one  da\'  lead  to  some 
authentic  knowledge  of  the  era  of  Fingal,  altogether  uncertain  as  yet. 
"  It  is  remarkable,"  he  says,  "  that  the  ancient  legends  of  Cuchullin 
and  the  sons  of  Uisneaoh  connect  them  with  those  remarkable  struc- 
tures termed  vitrified  forts.  Dun  Scàthaig,  Dun  mliic  Uisneachain,  and 
Dundhearduil,  are  all  vitrified  forts,  and  the  latter  is  a  common  name 
for  them.  There  is  probably  a  mythic  meaning  under  this." — Note, 
Introduction,  id  Kiqva,  p.  81. 
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The  name  of  Cuchullin  is  by  many  connected  ■with  the  Cullin  Moun- 
tains in  Skye;  but  the  country  people  call  that  "wonderful  range  a' 
clmiTeann,  "the  cool-e-an," — and  I  think  this  fact  is  opposed  to  the 
above  opinion.  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  name  is  "the  holly-wood," 
or  "  the  hoWy-arje  "  ;  and  from  the  remarkably  sharp  serrated  outline  of 
these  mountains,  they  may  readily  suggest  the  figure  of  the  holly-leaf. 

The  first  fifty-five  lines  of  this  Duan  are  given  as  No.  XIV.  of 
Macphersou's  "  Fragments,"  and  the  tale  of  Du-chomar  aud  Morna  (1. 
210-286)  as  Xo.  XV. 

-  "  Thou  delight  of  strangers." 
"  A  chinn-uidhe  nan  dàimh." 

I  do  not  see  that  any  translator  has  succeeded  in  giving  fully  the 
meaning  of  this  often-recurring  and  highly  laudatory  expression,  and  I 
freely  confess  my  own  inability  in  the  matter.  The  words  imply  that 
the  ceann-uidhe  7ian  dàimli  was  sought  out  by  strangers,  and  that  he 
presided  gracefully  and  hospitably  at  his  table  after  receiving  them. 
Next  to  the  praise  of  "  breaking  the  shields "  was  this  of  exercising 
free  and  graceful  hospitality. 

^  "  Thy  heroes  cannot  stand  before  me, 
But  shall  fall  low  beneath  my  hand." 

Strictly  speaking,  these  lines  should  be  "  couJd  not  stand,"  &c.,  and 
"  would  fall,"  &c.  But,  as  repeatedly  observed,  moods  and  tenses  are 
so  freely  dealt  ^vith  by  Ossian  that  it  is  imjjossible  in  many  instances 
to  follow  him  in  English. 

*  "  Let  CuchuUin  yield  him  to  the  prince 

Who  is  stronger  than  the  mountain-storm." 

These  lines  seem  to  have  been  addressed  to  Cuchullin  by  the  specta- 
tors of  the  combat. 

*  "  As  multitude  of  waters  in  the  clouds." 

A  difficult  line;  but  the  mention  of  "lightning"  in  the  next  line  shows 
that  stuadh  here  means  "  cloud,"  not  "  wave,"  its  more  frequent  meaning. 

"  '•  Thine  arrow  pierce  the  roe  of  Lena." 
"  Siùbhladh  d'  fJiiui  tro'  earba  Lena." 
The  word  for  arrow  is  sometimes  written  iuthaidh,  and  sometimes,  as 
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here,  fiui.     I  have  uniformly  adopted  the  first  form  of  these,  and  every 
Gaelic  scholar  will  approve  of  my  having  done  so. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  digamraa,  freely  used  in  Irish,  is  not  known 
in  Gaelic,  but  we  have  here  an  instance  showing  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
assertion,  and  there  are  many  other  similar  words.  In  the  Gaelic 
Scriptures  we  have  oir  and  foir  for  "  edge  "  or  "  hem."  In  common 
conversation  we  have  eagal  and  feaf/al  for  "fear"  ;  àithne  and  fàifhne 
for  "  commandment."  My  opinion,  however,  is,  that  in  all  these  the  / 
should  be  omitted. 

"  "  Young  son  of  Muthas,"  &c. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  among  the  many  frivolous  proofs  of 
plagiarism  brought  against  Macpherson  by  Laing,  he,  under  the  word 
Matluis,  states  one  which  is  truly  ludicrous.  "  This  name,"  he  gravely 
says,  "  is  literally  Matthew  the  Apostle !" — Laing's  '  Ossiau,'  vol.  i.  p.  16. 

It  is  the  fact  that  Maihas,  "  goodness,"  and  Mathaon,  "  a  good 
person,"  are  to  the  present  day,  as  J/«cJ//i«/7(ai'«  ("  Mathieson  ")  and 
"  Mahon,"  frequently  to  be  met  with  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  as 
proper  names,  having  as  little  connection  with  the  name  of  the  first 
Evangelist  as  with  that  of  the  last.  And  I  may  here  observe  that  the 
meaning  of  the  well-known  "  mayor,"  "  maire,"  "  ma-jor,"  is  to  be 
found  in  this  root,  maih,  "good."  The  ma-or  was  in  Scotland  applied 
of  old  to  the  officer  next  in  power  to  the  king.  Both  in  Gaelic  and 
Irish  it  still  denotes  a  person  to  whom  authority  is  delegated.  In 
Welsh  it  is  written  ma-er,  clearly  niaih-fhear,  "  a  good  man,"  show- 
ing that  among  the  ancient  Celts  goodness  was  thouglit  to  constitute 
the  best  title  to  power. 

'  "  Let  every  rian  come  clearly  forth  to  view." 

It  is  generalh'  thought  that  there  is  no  reference  in  Ossian  to  what  is 
called  the  "  clau  system,"  which  so  completely  governed  the  Highlands 
in  modern  days ;  and  l)r  Blair  quotes  the  want  of  such  reference  as 
a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  these  poems.  But  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  they  were  composed  will  show  that  this  opinion 
is  altogether  erroneous — that  we  have  repeated  mention  of  the  patri- 
archal or  clan  system  of  government,  which,  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
society,  prevailed  everywhere.  We  see  among  the  Romans  the  "  gens," 
the  "  patronus,"  and  "  cliens" — this  last  term  being  the  Gaelic  cluimli- 
ain  (cU-aon),  "  weak  one,"  "  dependent,"  now  applied  to  a  son-in-law. 
We  see  Agamemnon  arraying  his  mon — "  xara  (pùXa,  Kara  (f^r,rsai  " 
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(Iliad,  Book  II.  ver.  362) — "  accorJiag  to  trilies  and  brotherhoods." 
And  we  see  Fingal,  like  every  leader  of  ancient  times,  doing  the  same 
thing  wherever  he  marshals  his  hosts. 

In  the  line  before  us,  dream  evideutlj'  means  "  race,"  "  clan,"  or 
"fiimily." 

Further,  in  "Temora"  (Diuui  II,  1.  113)  we  are  told  that  the  chiefs 
came  forward — 

"  Measg  farum  an  ceuJ  chlann," 

"  Amid  the  noise  of  their  hundred  claiis." 

Clan,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  Gaelic  clann,  "  children,"  slightly 
Anglicised ;  and  while  we  would  not,  in  the  present  day,  apply  the 
term,  as  Ossian  here  does,  to  a  gathering  of  separate  tribes,  it  is  the 
usual  designation  for  the  aggregate  of  individuals  who  are  joined 
together  by  the  bond  of  a  common  ancestry.  "  Clann  Ghriogair," 
"  Clann  Dòmhnuill,"  &c.,  mean  the  Clan  Gregor,  Clan  Donald,"  &c. 

Again,  "Temora"  (Duan  III.  1.  197),  when  Cormul  advanced,  "his 
kindred  darkened  (or  pressed  closely)  behind  him." 

"  A  chinneadh  a'  dubliadli  air  a  chill." 
Cinneadh,  cinnearh,  or  cinne,  is  just  the  Eng.  "kin,"  Lat.  geii-us,  Gr. 
yiv  -o;,  vSans.  Jan  ;  and,  besides  various  other  places,  we  have  the  word 
used,  Duan  III.  L  172,  173— 

"  Dli'iarr  e  do  chòmhrag  gluasad, 

'H-uile  cinneadh  gu  luath  's  an  fhraoch." 
"  He  ordered  every  kindred  to  advance  quickly  to  tattle,"  &c. 

To  this  day,  ceann-cinnidh,  "  the  head  of  a  kindred,  or  kinship,"  is  the 
common  name  for  "  the  chief  of  a  clan." 
Once  more,  "Temora"  (Duan  II.  1.  261) — 

"  Gu  'fhinc  fèin  a  ghluais  gach  treun." 

"To  his  own  clan  moved  every  hero." 

It  is  true  that  fine  frequently  signifies  a  nation.  It  cannot  do  so 
here,  however,  as  all  the  chiefs  were  of  the  same  nation.  It  must  refer 
to  a  narrower  subdivision ;  and  every  one  who  knows  Gaelic  is  aware 
that  "■  Finea.c\\&i\  Gàedhealach  "  is  the  designation  of  the  Highland  clans 
generally.  The  songs  of  MacDonald,  Maclntyre,  and  many  other  bards, 
prove  this.  The  word  treuhh,  "  tribe,"  is  so  frequently  used  that  I 
need  not  give  references  to  it. 

Here,  then,  we  have  every  wonl  by  which  a  clan  or  tribe,  bound 
together  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  can  be  described,  used  by  Ossian 
over  and  over— CZann,  cinneadh,  fine,  dream,  treubh;  and  if  any  fur- 
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tiler  proof  of  my  assertion  were  needed,  it  is  given  in  Fingal,  Duan  IV. 
1.  360-68,  where  the  king  is  said  to  unfurl  the  banner,  "Deò-grèine," 
which  was,  and  still  is,  regarded  as  in  some  degree  sacred  or  magical  hy 
Iliglilauders — 

"We  raised  'Deo-graine'  to  the  staff, 
The  great  banner  of  the  king  of  spears  ; 
Joy  was  in  every  hero's  soul, 
'Wlieii  she  spread  her  wing  to  the  wind  ; 
Her  azure  iield  was  llecked  with  gold. 
Like  the  great  blue  shell  of  night. 
When  the  st;irs  look  down  from  the  sky. 
{But)  evert/  chief  hud  pennon  of  his  oitn. 
And  stalwart  warriors  round  his  stcci." 

AVe  have  here  the  king's  banner  raised  on  high,  and  the  whole  host 
was  bound  to  follow  it.  But  they  followed  in  bands  or  clans  whose 
respective  chiefs  had  distinctive  cognisances  of  their  own,  just  as  we 
read  of  the  march  of  Israel  through  the  wUderness.  The  banner  of 
Judah  led  the  van  ;  but  ever}'  tribe  had  its  own  banner,  and  every 
man  is  commanded  to  "pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of 
their  father's  house." — Numb.  ii.  2.  In  a  short  poem  published  by  the 
MacCaUums,  "  Brataichean  na  Feinne,"  we  have  separate  names  given 
to  the  banners  of  the  several  leaders. 

I  trust  that  I  have  thus  removed  a  prevalent  error  regai'cling  Ossian's 
accoiuit  of  the  relation  between  leader  and  follower,  ruler  and  ruled, 
which  existed  in  his  day.  An  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  language  in 
which  he  wrote  shows  that  the  patriarchal  system  prevailed  in  Cale- 
donia as  everywhere  else  in  primitive  times ;  and  had  he  given  a 
different  representation  of  the  state  of  matters,  it  would  form  a 
strong  presumption  against  the  antiquity  of  his  poems. 

*  "  I  hear  a  sound  on  the  mountain-side, 
Like  evening  flies  in  drony  dance. 
It  must  be  Eriu's  fiery  sons, 
Or  the  stirring  of  storm  in  the  wood,"  &c. 

The  sounds  of  "  evening  flies  "  and  of  "  the  stirring  of  storm  "  have 
been  remarked  as  so  widelj'  diff"erent  that  the}'  cannot  be  said  to  jiroceed 
from  the  same  oliject.  But  I  imagine  that  the  first  faint  sounds  heard 
afar  ofl' suggested  the  hum  of  the  "evening  flies;"  while,  as  the  moving 
host  came  nearer,  the  noise  became  louder  and  louder,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  "stirring  of  the  storm." 
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'^"  '■  Tlie  light  of  precious  stones  about  (it)." 

In  Gaelic  it  is  stones  of  "  powers  "  or  "  virtues" — claclian-huadhd, 
a  name  still  familiar  in  the  Highlands  to  denote  stones  of  bright  lustre, 
like  the  various  kinds  of  rock-crystal  to  be  met  with  in  many  moun- 
tains, or  such  stones  as  were  held  to  possess  a  special  efficacy  in  the 
curing  of  disease.  Pieces  of  rock-crystal  were  frequently  used  as 
charms  or  amulets ;  but  the  efficacy  did  not  depend  on  the  lustre,  or 
on  the  composition  of  the  stone.  I  have  seen  an  oblong  piece  of 
obsidian,  smooth  as  glass,  which  was  thought  to  be  endowed  with  much 
heaUug  virtue,  and  was  consequently  preserved  with  utmost  care.  I 
lielieve  many  of  those  stone-amidets  (often  termed  leug)  may  still  be 
found  throughout  the  country,  and  that  they  continue  to  be  used  for 
curing  various  maladies.  But  let  not  the  people  who  trust  to  them  be 
regarded  as  the  most  foolish  and  benighted  in  the  land  when  "  table- 
turning  "  and  "  spirit  -  rapping "  have  so  many  votaries  among  the 
\vealthy  and  the  learned  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  description  of  the  chariot,  and  of  the  horse-trapjjings,  brilliaut 
in  the  lustre  of  so  many  of  those  "  stones  of  power,"  has  been  often 
laughed  at  on  account  of  the  extreme  absurdity  involved  in  endowing 
CuchuUin  with  such  an  expensive  taste,  and  such  wealth  for  gratifying 
it ;  for  who  but  an  Indian  nabob  would  deck  horses  and  car  with  costly 
gems  ! 

The  fact,  however,  is,  that  even  to-day  a  person  may,  at  the  expense 
of  some  mountain-climbing,  without  any  great  outlay  of  silver  or  gold, 
supply  himself,  either  in  Ireland  or  Scotland — in  Glen  Etive,  or  the 
Cairngorm  mountains — with  such  a  number  of  brilliant  rock-crystals  ot 
various  hues  as  wiU.  fully  justify  the  jjoet's  description  of  CuchuUin's 
car.  The  brilliancy  of  dirks,  brooches,  and  sporans  to  be  seen  at 
Higliland  gatherings  is  very  dazzling,  and  not  very  costly. 

In  the  High.  Soc.  Eep.,  App.  p.  29,  there  is  a  statement  made 
by  Mr  iI'Leod,  minister  of  Glenelg,  which  is  worth  inserting  here, 
AVriting  on  26th  March  1764,  he  says:  "It  was  in  my  house  that 
ilr  Macpherson  got  the  description  of  CuchuUin's  horses  and  car  (in 
Book  I.  page  11)  from  Allan  MacCaskle,  schoolmaster,  and  Eory 
M-Leod,  both  of  this  glen.  He  has  not  taken  in  the  whole  of  the 
description,  and  his  translation  of  it  (spirited  and  pretty  as  it  appears, 

as  far  as  it  goes)  falls  so  far  short  of  the  original that  in  none 

of  his  translations  is  the  inequality  of  Macpherson's  genius  to  that  of 
Ossian  so  very  conspicuous." 

Mr  M'Leod,  in  another  part  of  his  letter,  regrets  that  Mr  Macpherson 
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omitted  <a  higlily-spirited  description  of  Fingal's  ships,  whicli  lie  ascribes 
to  his  being  an  inland  man,  ignorant  of  nautical  terms. 

There  are  several  descriptions  of  Cuehullin's  lioi-ses  and  car  preserved. 
One  is  given  b}'  the  MacCallums,  but  so  confused,  turgid,  and  often 
unmeaning,  that  its  preservation  is  no  gain  to  Celtic  literature. 

^'   "  Shining  his  coat,  and  speedy 
His  pace — Si-fadda  his  name." 

"  Bright  are  the  sides  of  the  steed  ;  his  name  is  Sulin-Sifadda." — 
IMacpherson. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Macphersons  ignorance  of  Gaelic,  and  conse- 
quent mistranslation  of  Ossian.  Dr  Eoss  in  his  notes  on  "  Fiugal," 
and  Dr  Graham  on  the  Seventh  Book  of  "  Temora,"  seem  to  take 
pleasure  in  dwelling  on  his  mistakes  and  misrepresentations.  I  have 
not  considered  it  my  duty  to  foUow  their  example  in  this  denunciation 
of  a  man  to  whom  Gaelic  poetry  owes  so  very  much.  No  one  can  call 
him  a  faithful  translator.  As  a  rule,  he  passes  by  obscure  and  difficult 
expressions,  sometimes  omitting  a  whole  line,  or  even  a  couplet,  and  he 
often  adds  epithets  not  to  be  found  in  his  text.  Considering,  however, 
the  frequent  obscurity  of  that  text,  and  the  absence  of  any  Gaelic 
dictionary  or  grammar  to  assist  liim,  he  deserves  great  credit  for 
giving  such  an  outline  of  Ossian's  meaning  as  he  lias  set  before  us, 
and  in  a  style  which,  while  attempted  by  many  since  his  day,  has  never 
'  been  equalled — his  measured  poetic  prose.  But  with  all  tliis,  the  mis- 
take into  which  he  has  fallen  in  the  lines  before  us  is  so  very  glaring 
that  it  deserves  to  be  noticed. 

'"Slmliinth 
'Shiubhal ;  Sithfada  b'e  'ainm. " 

He  did  not  perceive  that  'shiuhhal,  "his  pace"  or  "going,"  was  con- 
nected with  the  previous  line,  and  he  changes  it  into  sulin,  at  the  same 
time  joining  it  to  the  name  of  the  steed,  wliich  transforms  a  very  excel- 
lent name,  "  Long-.stridc,"  into  an  utterly  unintelligible  compound. 

'-  '•  Spears  clashing,  (men)  faUing." 

In  the  very  spirited  description  of  a  battle  lierc  given — which  has 
been  compared  to  Homer  (Hiad,  IV.  451),  and  to  Virgil  (.-En.  IX.  6G3- 
GG7) — I  have  ventured  to  translate  the  line  before  us  dill'erently  from 
IMacfarlan  and  Dr  Eoss.     The  Gaelic  is 

"  Slenghnn  'bualadh — tuiteam  tliall. " 
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Both  these  gentlemen  apply  the  hi  if  earn,  "  falling,"  to  the  spears.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  "  spears  falling  "  gives  a  poor  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  arms  vi'hich  flung  them.  They  would  have  stood  either 
in  the  bodies  of  the  enemy,  or  in  the  ground ;  and  besides,  it  is 
entirely  according  to  the  abrupt  and  elliptical  style  of  Ossian  to  refer 
the  "falling"  to  the  eft'ect  of  the  spear-throwing,  without  mentioning 
who  they  were  that  were  so  affected.  I  understand  the  line  as  describ- 
ing the  strewing  of  the  ground  with  men  through  the  throwing  of  spears ; 
and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  noticing  in  a  similar  description  of 
a  battle  (Duan  IV.  1.  260)— 

"  Sliifkls  resounJiug— men  brought  low  ; " 
or,  "  men  on  the  ground." 

13  u  j^xiiough  Cormac's  hundred  bards  were  there, 
Extolling  the  battle  in  song. 
Hardly  could  they  recount 
Each  headless  trunk  and  each  death.]  " 
I  have  bracketed  these  four  lines,  considering  them  spurious — first, 
because  it  is  entii-ely  foreign  to  Ossian's  manner  to  refer  to  other  bards 
as  able  to  do  what  he  could  not  do  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  lines 
break  the  comiection  between  431  and  436  : — 

"  Like  thunder  at  the  back  of  the  mountains, 
431  Were  the  griraness  and  din  of  the  fight ; 
436  Slany  were  the  deaths  of  men  and  chiefs." 

I  reject  also  1.  508-.511  — 

"  A  hundred  men  were  gathering  heather,"  &c.  &c.  ; 

for  the  minute  enumeration  of  tliose  employed  in  every  department 
is  completely  at  variance  with  Ossian's  uniforndy  general,  often  very 
vague,  description  of  actions  and  events.  Fingal's  words  in  Duan  VI. 
1.  445— 

"  Oscar,  lay  the  deer  on  the  heather," 

are  highl}-  characteristic  of  the  poet's  usual  style,  and  in  entire 
opposition  to  the  genuineness  of  the  catalogue  of  cooks  in  the  lines 
before  us. 

'■*  "  Like  hundred  hammers  madly  striking 

Spark-shower  from  the  ruddy  fire,  by  turns." 

These  lines   are   expressed  with  very  great  power  in  Gaelic — power 
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■svliich.  I  have  been  quite  unable  to  transfuse  into  my  rendering.  I 
notice  them,  however,  principally  to  defend  my  translation  of  cuoir,  a 
very  expressive  word,  often  used  to  describe  the  hissing  and  boiling 
rush  of  a  rapid  stream,  or  the  roaring  and  swirling  of  great  flames. 
Here,  however,  it  evidently  denotes  the  stream  or  shower  of  sparks 
which  great  hammers  strike  from  red-hot  iron. 

i3  «  jjgp  ])osQm  proud,  like  moon  of  night, 
"What  time  its  rim  comes  forth 
From  darkness  of  its  shade  to  light." 

This  beautiful  simile  is  held  to  refer  to  the  emerging  of  the  moon 
from  the  darkness  of  an  eclipse. 


DUAN    II. 

'   ''  Like  oak-trees  with  their  spoils  around  their  heads, 
When  the  wind  is  heard  amid  frost, 
And  withered  leaves  whirl  through  the  glen." 
T1ÙS   simile  shows   a  very  close  obser\'ation  of  jiature.     The  oak 
retains  its  leaves — its  "  spoils  " — long  after  the  ash,  the  birch,  and  its 
other  companions  of  the  forest  have  shed  theirs,  which  may  be  seen 
"  whirling  through  the  glen  "  amid  the  frosty  wind,  before  even  one  of 
its  branches  has  been  stripped. 

2  "  '  One  half  the  herd  bestow  on  me.' 

Answered  Cairbar,  '  Let  Semo's  son 
(iive  thee  half  the  cattle  on  the  hill.' " 

'Wo.  are  apt  to  be  surprised  at  the  demand  of  the  unfaithful  wife, 
claiming  half  the  property  of  the  husband  whom  she  was  so  coollj' 
forsaking ;  and  at  his  readiness  to  comply  with  her  demand.  I  learn, 
however,  from  Mr  Skene,  who  is  so  well  versed  in  all  Celtic  antiquities, 
that  the  law  in  Ireland  of  old  enacted  that  when  husband  and  wife  sepa- 
rated bjr  mutual  consent  she  wa-s  to  receive  her  share  of  the  goods.  In 
the  '  Senchus  mòr,'  published  by  the  commission  on  the  Brehon  Laws, 
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it  is  said  (vol.  ii.  p.  363)  :  "If  they  separate,  let  the  separation  be 
without  fraud ;  if  their  separation,  be  from  choice,  let  them  divide 
lawfully."  Cairbar,  it  would  appear,  was  willing  to  be  quit  of  "  his 
branch  of  light  and  pride." 

It  deserves  mention  that  in  the  division  made  by  the  umpire  the 
possession  of  the  "white  bull"  was  thought  a  matter  of  very  high 
importance,  and  that  Ded-gel's  losing  it  led  to  very  tragical  conse- 
quences. Further,  in  Duan  1.  1.  577-598,  we  have  an  account  of  two 
brave  men  and  intimate  friends  fighting  to  the  death  for  a  "  white  bull." 
The  paper  recently  published  by  Dr  Mitchell  on  the  superstitions  of  the 
Highlands — vide  '  Proceedings  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,'  vol.  iv.  p. 
251 — has  made  it  generally  known  that,  as  late  as  the  year  1656,  bulls 
were  offered  in  sacrifice  in  at  least  two  parishes  of  Ross-shire — Apple- 
cross  and  Gareloch.  I  have  no  account  of  such  a  practice  having 
prevailed  in  Ireland ;  but  while  among  Pagan  nations  generally  the 
bull  was  held  of  high  value  for  sacrificial  purposes,  it  is  evident  that 
among  some  of  the  Aryan  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  old  Egyptians, 
it  was  regarded  as  itself  worthy  of  receiving  homage  and  of  having 
sacrifices  offered  to  it — and  a  white  bull,  even  to  this  day.  is  considered 
peculiarly  sacred  in  many  parts  of  India. 

Both  these  bloody  contentions  about  the  "  white  bull  "  took  place  in 
Ireland.  I  do  not  remember  any  allusion  to  bulls  or  domestic  cattle 
of  any  kind  in  Albin,  and  when  Pingal  (Duan  VI.  1.  217-221)  speaks 
of  what  was  to  support  him,  he  makes  no  mention  of  cattle  or  of 
crops  : — 

"  Tlie  grassy  wilderness  suffices  me — 
"With  deer,  .ind  wood,  and  glens." 


DUAN    III. 

1   "  Many  are  thy  feats  and  deadly  strokes." 

The  Gaelic  for  "  deadly  strokes"  is  diihh-hhuilT ,  apparently  contracted 
for  duhli-hhuillean,  literally  "  black  strokes."  Both  duhh  and  demy, 
"  black "  and  "  red,"  are  used  in  Gaelic  to  express  the  completeness 
of  any  evil  quality  in  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied.  Thus 
either  a  "  black  "  or  a  "  red  rascal "  conveys  to  the  Celtic  ear  the  idea 
of  a  thorough-paced  villain,  in  whom  no  redeeming  quality  need  be 
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looked  for ;  and  the  "  black  strokes "  of  Fingal  here   describe  most 
deadly  ones. 

-  "  Snivan,  who  sang  the  lay 

At  Lodin's  Crom-iee  on  the  liill ; 

When  tlie  stone  of  spectres  heard  the  sage, 

Battle  recalled  the  flying  warriors." 
It  is  said  tliat  Ossian  gives  no  indication  of  any  kind  of  worship 
being  practised  by  his  heroes.  Without  pronouncing  absolutely  on 
this  opinion,  I  must  bespeak  the  reader's  patience  in  considering  tlic 
following  statements  regarding  the  Crom-hc,  so  frequently  mentioned 
throughout  these  poems. 

But  first,  I  must  say  a  word  regarding  the  meaning  of  this  term. 
"  The  Crom-Jech  consists  of  three  or  four  unhewn  columns  supporting  a 
huge  table  or  block  of  stone." — Wilson's  '  Prehist.  Ann.,'  vol.  i.  p.  92. 
I  regret  that  the  name  is  thus  understood  by  British  antiquaries  gene- 
rally, for  its  etymological  import  conveys  a  very  diiferent  idea — an 
idea  which  has  been  correctly  taken  up  by  French  antiquaries,  and  pre- 
vails universally  among  the  Gaelic-speaking  population.  Fremenville 
('  Jlon.  Anc.  de  la  Bretagne-Finisterre,'  p.  60)  describes  the  Crom-lec  as 
"pierres  sacrees  en  courbe,  en  circle;"  and  Souvestre  ('Dern.  Bretons,' 
vol.  i.  p.  105)  says,  "  On  appelle  Cromlechs  des  cercles  Druidiques 
formes  des  pierres  plantees  verticalement  en  torre."- — (Quoted  from  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Forbes  Leslie.) 

The  composition  of  the  name  means,  as  I  have  briefly  said  La  the 
Explanation  of  Proper  Names,  a  "  circle  of  stones  or  of  flags,"  and  no 
more.  It  may  mean  a  bent  flag — cwm  taken  as  an  adj.,  and  Icac  in 
the  nom.  sing.  ;  or  cròm  as  part  of  the  verb  "to  bow"  or  "bend,"  wiU 
convey  the  idea  of  the  "bowing-stone"  or  "worshipping-stone."  The 
simplest  e.xplanation  is  the  first  of  the  three — crvm  in  the  nom.  sing., 
"  a  circle  " — very  frequently  so  used  by  Ossian — and  hac  in  the  gen.  pi., 
"  a  circle  of  stones."  In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  Gaelic-speaking 
people,  the  first  and  third  meanings  arc  combined.  They  understand 
by  it  a  circle  of  stones  at  which  worship  was  performed.  A  strong 
confirmation  of  this  view,  familiar  to  Gaelic  men,  is  found  in  the  fact 
often  observed  tliat  Christian  churches  are  frequently  called  to  this  day 
by  the  name  of  chiriuin,  "  the  stones." 

I  mention  further,  though  I  do  not  attach  importance  to  it,  that  the 
term  for  prostration  in  worship — Gaelic  sieuclid,  Irish  nieachd — seems 
to  be  derived  from  Icac  or  ieachd,  "  a  flag"  or  "stone." 

But  it  is  said  that  these  "  stones  "  were  raised  by  the  AUophyllic 
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tribes,  who  preceded  the  Celts  in  their  occupation  of  Scotland,  and  that 
the  Celtic  name  or  Celtic  acceptation  of  it  is  not  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  deciding  the  question.  Now  granting,  what  is  an3'thing 
but  certain,  that  the  builders  were  a  non-Celtic  race,  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  the  Celts  who  came  into  contact  with  them — who  lived  at  least 
two  thousand  years  nearer  than  we  do  to  the  time  when  the  "  stones  " 
were  raised — had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  their  use  than  we 
have,  and  were  likely  to  name  them  according  to  the  account  tliej' 
received  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  used. 

I  notice  just  one  other  objection — viz.,  that  these  pillared  circles 
■were  evidently  raised  as  sepulchral  monuments,  not  as  places  of  wor- 
ship, because  the  remains  of  the  dead  are  found  around  them.  The 
answer  to  this  is  easUy  given.  The  floors  of  many  of  our  churches 
cover  the  bones  of  thousands  who  at  one  time  worshipped  in  their 
pews.  The  "  coming  New  Zealander "  may,  according  to  the  above 
inference,  argue  that  they  were  budt  solely  as  monuments  of  the  dead. 

I  believe  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact  that  "  stone-circles  "  were 
from  the  earliest  ages  used  as  places  of  worship  and  as  courts  for  the 
administration  of  justice  by  the  Celts,  as  by  various  nations  in  Europe, 
ilsia,  and  the  north  of  Africa.  I  need  scarcely  refer  to  the  "stones" 
of  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 

But  let  me  set  before  the  reader  some  of  the  sayings  of  Ossian  re- 
garding the  "  stone-circles,"  which  I  think  will  be  found  in  accordance 
with  what  is  said  of  their  uses  of  old  in  so  many  other  countries. 

In  "  Ca-Lodin  "  (vol.  i.  p.  11),  Starno  and  Swaran  are  represented  as 
pom-ing  out  their  rhymes,  or  nmes,  to  the  stone  of  Lodin,  and  "  not  in 
vain."     Their  petitions  were  granted,  or  believed  to  be  so. 

Again,  in  "  Fingal"  (Duan  VI.  1.  295-298),  it  is  said  of  the  king  of 
Craca,  standing  in  the  "  circle  of  Brumo  "  :  "  Bha  'n  sonn  'an  cainnt  ri 
cloich  nam  fuath  " — literally,  "the  king  was  in  speech  with  the  stone 
of  spectres  ;"  the  real  meanhig  of  which  is,  that  he  "  conversed  "  with  it. 
He  spoke  to  the  "  stone  in  the  circle,"  and  received  an  answer. 

In  "  Fingal "  (Duan  I.  1.  70)  we  have  mention  made  of  "  Cromleac 
a'  ghuth,"  erroneously  rendered  by  me  in  the  text  "  echoing  Cromla," 
though  in  the  margin  I  have  given  the  exact  meaning — "  Cromlec  of 
the  voice."  Macfarlan  gives  "  a  circo-saxeo  vocum."  The  line  clearly 
implies  that  an  audible  answer  was  given. 

In  the  lines  i[Uoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  note,  Snivan,  a  priest 
or  augur,  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  stone  which  he  addressed 
such  powers  as  enabled  him  to  recall  to  battle  the  warriors,  even  when 
in  flight. 
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In  "  Temora "  (Duan  I.  1.  284)  Cairbar  is  said  to  liave  bidden  bim- 
self  bebind  tbe  stone  of  "  forms  "  (spirits)  and  of  "  circles  "  ;  and  I  may 
refer,  tbough  it  speaks  not  of  tbe  Crom-lec,  to  tbe  passage  wbicb  Mac- 
pherson  saj's  is  tbe  only  one  in  tbe  poem  tbat  bas  tbe  appearance  of 
religion  ("Fingal,"  Duan  III.  1.  153-156),  wbere  Cucbullin,  deejjly 
anxious  for  tbe  speedy  arrival  of  Fingal's  sbips,  says  : — 

"  If  any  niightv  spirit  in  the  skies 
Sit  ou  the  mist  with  full  control, 
Tarn  his  vessels  from  the  rocks. 
Thou  who  ridcst  ou  the  storms.'' 

From  all  tliis  it  is  evident  that  the  "  circle  of  stones,"  tbe  Crom-lec, 
was  considered  sacred  by  Ossian ;  and  tbat  people  worshipped  there 
in  bis  day — both  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Ircland^ofifered  prayers  and 
received  answers. 

I  do  not  see  any  direct  montiuu  of  tbe  object  of  worship  ;  but  from 
the  various  addresses  to  tbe  Sun  which  these  poems  contain — one  at  the 
opening  of  "  Carric-thura,"  one  at  the  close  of  "  Car-bon,"  and  another 
very  beautiful  one  in  "Temora"  (Duan  II.  1.  503  et  scq.) ;  from  the 
fact  tbat  they  are  commonly  known  by  tbe  name  of  Laoidh  na  Grline, 
"  Sun-hymn ; "  and  tbat  in  the  Irvine  MS.,  that  in  "  Car-bon"  is  called 
Urnidgh  nn  Grùine,  "A  Prayer  to  the  Sun.;"  from  the  many  remains 
of  fire-worship  still  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands — tbe  first  day  of  May 
being  known  as  Beal-tein,  "  tbe  fire  of  Bel,"  and  the  kindling  of  fires  at 
the  summer  solstice  being  still  practised  in  some  localities  ; — from  aU 
this  it  seems  certain  tbat  the  Sun,  under  the  name  of  Bel,  was  wor- 
shipped in  these  "  stone-circles." 

I  have  purposely  avoided  hitherto  calling  these  circles  "  Druidical," 
because,  in  recent  times,' variotis  writers  on  tbe  Higldands,  especially 
M'Culloch  and  Laing,  are  incbned  to  deny  tbat  tbe  Druids  ever  held , 
any  important  place  there.* 

Ossian  does  not  mention  them  by  name.  It  is  natural,  however,  to 
believe  tbat  be  refers  to  them  when  speaking  so  often  of  the  "  dwellers 
in  the  caves,"  in  "the  circles  of  the  mountain,"  etc.  But  there  are  vari- 
ous well-known  passages  quoted  from  ancient  writers — from  Caesar  to 
Bede — stating  most  cxjiressly  tliat  the  Druids  exercised  a  powerful  sway 
in  Britain,  as  in  various  other  countries.     I  will  not  quote  any  of  these, 

*  The  name  is  said  to  bo  derived  from  Spuf,  "an  oak,"  but  a  more  probable 
derivation  appears  to  me  to  be  from  the  eoniniou  verb  dniidh  or  drùigh,  si;;nifyin>; 
"  to  influence,"  "to  alTect,"  "to  penetrate,"  referring  to  the  great  power  attributed 
to  these  ancient  priests. 
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but  conclude  my  very  loug  note  by  saying  tbat  the  name  of  the  DruiJical 
priesthood  is  deeply  engraven  on  the  topogi'aphj^  of  the  Highlands — 
that  the  idea  of  their  possessing  supernatural  power  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  tales,  superstitions,  and  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
people — that  they  have  left  unmistakable  traces  of  their  existence,  which 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  Gaelic  language  endures. 

3  .  .   .   "  Tlie  loch  of  Torijul." 

In  the  Gaelic  tliis  name  is  Inri/hiiil ;  but  IMacfarlau  in  Latin,  and 
Eoss  in  English,  have  Tunjnl,  which  I  have  adopted  as  the  more  pro- 
bable reading. 

*  "  In  the  conflict  of  hurth'nr;  spears." 
"  'S  a'  chòmhrag  mu-n  iadh  an  t-sleagh." 

This  word  iadh  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and  a  very  trying  one 
to  a  translator.  Its  root  meaning  is  "  to  wind  around."  I  have  here 
rendered  it  "  hurtling,"  for  want  of  a  better  term.  The  literal  render- 
ing of  the  line  is — 

"  The.  combat  round  which  wind  the  spears." 

^  The  episode  of  Fàiniie-Soluis,  "  Eing  of  light,"  called  also  the 
"  Maid  of  Craca,"  is  wanting  in  the  Gaelic  of  Macpherson,  but  in  its 
outline  is  very  generally  known,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion. 

The  sixth  of  JIacpherson's  "  Fragments"  is  very  similar  to  it.  There 
is  a  long  version  of  it  in  Miss  Brooke's  '  Eeliques '  under  the  title  of 
"  Mohu  Eorb,"  or  "  Laoidh  an  !Mhoighre  Bhoirb ;  "  and  in  the  Dean 
of  Lismore's  book  there  is  another  very  similar  to,  though  not  identical 
with.  Miss  Brooke's.  Its  title  there  is  "  An  Dyre  Borb."  There  is 
one  given  in  Gillies's  Collection  (where  there  is  also  "  Dan  na  h'-ighin," 
very  like  "  Fàinne-Soluis ").  There  is  one  in  the  App.  to  High. 
Soc.  Eep.,  and  various  other  versions  more  or  less  perfect  may  be 
met  with,  some  of  which  the  title  is  "  Am  Boighre  Borb."  All 
tliese,  while  differing  in  expression,  give  the  same  account  of  the  leading 
incidents  of  the  tale,  which  proves  two  things — that  the  poem  took  a 
strong  hold  of  the  popular  mind,  and  that  I\Iacpherson  was  not  the 
framer  of  it. 

I  think  the  following  fact  worth  mentioning,  as  an  instance  of  tlie 
imjjression  which  fi-agments  of  this  ancient  poetry  made  on  the  minds 
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of  some  of  the  Highlautlers,  eveu  while  the  great  bulk  of  it  was  for- 
gotten : — 

My  neighbour  and  co-presbyter,  the  Eev.  Dr  M'lntyrc,  was  visited 
a  few  years  ago  by  an  old  man  from  Glencoe,  who  had  the  name  of 
being  acquainted  with  tales  and  traditions.  Dr  M'Intyre  produced  the 
Dean  of  Lismore's  book,  tried  him  with  the  titles  of  several  of  the 
poems.  He  had  a  dim  recollection  of  some  of  them ;  but  when  the 
beginning  of  "Moighre  Borb"  was  read,  he  said  there  was  some- 
thing wanting,  and  at  the  end  of  the  36th  line  supplied  the  following 
beautiful  couplet  describing  the  grief  of  the  maid  of  Craca  as  she 
besought  aid  fi'om  I'ingal : — 

"  Mar  mhaoth  eirigh  nan  tonn, 
Bha  fliuch-osua  tlironi  a  cl^ibh." 

"  Like  the  soft  heaving  of  the  waves 
Was  the  tear-laden  sigh  of  her  breast ; " 
or,  more  literal!}', 

"  The  wet  heavy  sigh  of  her  breast." 

These  lines,  far  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  suggest  the  idea 
that  a  version  of  higher  merit  than  any  that  is  now  preserved  existed 
at  one  time. 
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1  "The  wooing  of  Ossiau  " — "  Suirdhe  Oisein" — here  related  (1. 
14-80)  is,  like  the  ^faid  of  Craca,  very  widely  known  in  Gaelic.  There 
is  a  version  of  it  by  Gillies  (1786),  another  in  App.  High.  Soc.  Eep.,  a 
third  by  the  M'Callums  (1816) ;  and  others  also  might  be  referred  to. 
Of  all,  however,  it  must  bo  said  that  they  are  far  inferior  in  many 
respects  to  that  given  l>y  ^lacpliorsun. 

-  "  Faint  and  slow  her  voice  ;" 
Gaelic — 

"  The  voice  of  her  mouth." 

According  to  Enghsh  usage,  this  is  a  redundant  e.xprossiou.  l!ut  1 
need  not  remind  the  classical  reader  that  it  is  common  in  the  ancient 
languages.  "  The  words  of  my  mouth,"  "  speaking  with  the  mouth," 
are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Bible,  as  also  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writ<'i-s. 
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^  "  [I  watolied.  the  terrors  of  the  night ; 

Some  of  them  fell  darkly  in  the  wood  ;]  " 
literally — 

"  Islj  attention  was  on  the  terrors  (or  spectres)  of  the  night ; 
Light  forsook  some  of  them  in  the  wood  (or  on  the  hiU)." 

I  cannot  understand  what  terrors  were  watched  by  Ossian,  nor  make 
out  the  meaning  of  the  second  line.  It  may  be  that  some  of  the  enemy 
remained  in  the  wood  after  nightfall,  or,  as  I  think  more  probable, 
that  they  were  slain  by  him  there — that  the  light  of  life  forsook  them. 
My  rendering  is  very  much  conjectural ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  bracket 
the  lines,  having  little  doubt  that  at  the  least  they  are  erroneously  placed 
where  they  are. 

*  "  Oscar,  lay  my  sword, 
j\Iy  bended  yew,  and  antler  of  the  stag, 
Eeside  the  grey  stone,  at  the  head 
Of  the  far-off,  narrow,  darksome  cairn." 
The  remains  of  various  weapons  dug  out  of  ancient  tombs  shows  that 
Ossian  here  describes  a  custom  which  was  widely  prevalent  among 
nations  of  old. 

The  arrangement  of  the  last  two  lines  in  Gaelic  is  very  peculiar. 

P.  27,  1.  205,  296.—"  Awaken  the  conflict  with  song— 
By  song  the  battle  is  aroused.' ' 
So  Virgil,  lamenting  Misenns — 

"  Quo  non  pi'aestantior  alter 
Mte  ciere  viros,  Martcmq^ue  accendere  cantu." 

—Mn.  VI.  164-65. 

P.  29,  1.  336. — "  Its  moss  sounds  in  the  wind  like  hair." 
I  have  in  a  former  note  (vol.  i.  p.  279)  observed  that  Ossian  frequently 
speaks  of  the  "  weeping  of  moss."  In  the  line  before  me,  and  in  a  few 
other  places,  the  word  is  spelled  caoineach,  apparently  derived  tionicaoin- 
eadh,  "  weeping,"  and  would  thus  mean  "  the  weeper."  The  common 
spelling,  however,  is  established  as  còhineach,  which  I  have  followed. 

P.  33, 1.  377-397. — The  "choosing  of  combatants"  here  related  seems 
to  have  been  widely  kno^vn.  In  High.  Soc.  Eep.,  App.  p.  82,  there  is  a 
version  given  by  the  Eev.  Dr  Smith,  Campbelton.  Gillies,  under  the 
title  of  "  Comhrag  Pheinn  agus  ^Mhànuis,"  "  The  Conflict  of  Fionn  and 
Magnus,"  gives  another.  In  the  Irvine  MS.  there  is  another  in  a 
VOL.  II.  L 
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poem  called  "  Eas  Laoiro,  no  Cath  Mhànuis,"  "  The  Eavinc  of  Lora,  or 
Battle  of  Magnus."  In  Jprome  Stone's  MS.,  "  Oran  a'  Chlerich,"  or 
"  The  Clerk's  Song,"  is  very  similar  ;  and  in  ISIiss  Brooke's  "  Laoidh 
Mhàghnuis  Mhòir,"  "The  Lay  of  the  Great  ^Magnus,"  there  is  a  further 
one. 

These  differ  among  themselves  ;  but  it  is  remarkalile  that  they  all 
agree  in  one  thing — making  Magnus,  instead  of  Swaran,  the  opponent 
of  Fingal.  It  deserves  also  to  be  mentioned  that  the  demand  made  by 
Swaran  of  CuchuUin  (Duan  II.  1.  180-188),  is,  in  all  these  versions, 
made  of  Fingal  by  Magnus. 

I  notice  that  Miss  Brooke  calls  Fingal's  great  banner  Gcnl-grèine, 
"  the  whiteness  of  the  sun,"  or  "  the  brightness  of  the  sun." 


DUAN    V. 

^  "  They  flung  each  piece  of  armour  on  the  plain,"  &c. 

These  lines  bring  to  our  recollection  descriptions  of  heroic  combats 
by  many  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  down  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  ani- 
mated account  of  Fitz-James  and  Eoderick  Dhu,  in  the  '  Lady  of  the 
Lake.'  But  my  reason  for  noting  the  passage  is,  that  we  have  a  de- 
scription of  this  combat  also  in  those  Ballads  which  I  have  so  repeatedly 
referred  to.  In  Miss  Brooke's  "  Manus  "  the  resemblance  to  Macplier- 
son's  account  is  only  general.  In  Gillies,  in  the  Irvine,  and  in  J. 
Stone's  MSS.,  it  is  closer ;  while  in  High.  Soo.  Eep.,  App.  p.  84,  the 
description,  though  far  from  being  a  copy  of  what  is  hero  before  u.s, 
is  very  similar  to  it. 

-  "Heroes  have  their  (appointed)  day  on  the  field." 
In  many  jilaces  Ossian  speaks  as  if  warriors  could  control  all  circum- 
stances, and  were  almost  omnipotent ;  but  in  this  place,  and  in  others 
which  might  be  referred  to,  he  shows  us  the  greatest  of  his  heroes 
ackii(iwl('(lging  a  superior  ])ower  as  determining  all  events. 

^  "  Fingal  severed  from  each  other 

The  thong-fastenings  of  his  shield  in  war. 
The  spotted  shield  fell  to  ground." 
I  see  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  shield  was  fa.stcned  by 
the  Caledonians.      It  is   clear   from  tlie  description  before   us — a   fre- 
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quently-recuiTÌng  one — that  it  coidd  not  be  niereh'  lionnd  on  the  arm 
as  in  more  modern  times.  If  it  were  so,  the  fastening  could  not  be 
severed  until  the  shield  had  been  broken ;  but  we  see  many  descrip- 
tions, like  that  before  us,  of  the  sliield  falling  to  the  ground  entire  and 
uninjured.  It  is  prolmble  that  it  was  suspended  as  among  the  Greeks  in 
the  days  of  Troy — the  manner  of  which,  Professor  Blackie,  in  his  very 
learned  notes  to  his  translation  of  Homer,  describes  as  follows  :  "  The 
Homeric  heroes  seem  to  have  supported  their  shields  with  a  ihoixj  or 
belt,  Ttka/im.  .  .  .  Herodotus  speaks  as  if  these  belts,  susjicnded  acro.ss 
the  neck  and  the  left  shoulder,  were  the  only  instruments  used  for  wield- 
ing the  shield  until  the  Carians  invented  Sj^ata." 

If  we  suppose  such  a  belt  as  this  around  the  neck  and  shoulder 
of  the  Ossianic  warriors,  we  can  easily  understand  how  they  might  be 
stripped  of  their  .shields  without  their  being  wounded,  or  the  shield 
being  broken. 

The  other  arms  were  the  arrow,  called  snigliead  (sagitta),  intliar  (yew), 
and  ìutìiuidh  (;o;) ;  the  spear,  slcagh,  of  which  two  were  sometimes  car- 
ried in  the  hand,  as  we  see  also  in  Homer ;  the  sword,  chiidheiiiiih 
(gladius,  glaive),  or  lann,  which  signifies  "  blade,"  "  any  cutting  instru- 
ment ; "  and  the  mad,  mdile.  This  last  term  is  often  used  to  denote  a 
helmet  as  well  as  a  coat  of  mail.  Clogaid  is  the  distinctive  name  for 
helmet,  and  we  have  luireach  (lorica)  for  the  shirt  of  mail,  or  habergeon. 
I  am  unable  to  explain  how  the  same  word  comes  to  denote  things  so 
different.  I  may  observe,  however,  that  in  Gaelic  mala  means  "bag," 
whence  the  English  "  mail "  for  letter-bag  ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  as 
the  helmet  enclosed  the  head,  and  the  shirt  of  mail  the  body,  they 
might  be  both  designated  by  a  common  term,  the  original  meaning  of 
which  is  "  to  enclose." 


"  "  [And  Bran  himself  is  not,  as  wont. 
Shaking  his  chain  beside  the  door.]" 

I  have  bracketted  these  lines,  because  they  have  a  modern  sound 
about  them.  The  later  tales  speak  of  Bran  a's  chained  with  a  gold 
chain ;  but  the  traditions  which  point  out  large  .stone  pillars  like  dach 
a'  choin  (the  dog's  stone)  at  Dunolly,  near  Oban,  and  many  similar 
ones,  as  the  posts  to  which  this  celebrated  dog  was  bound,  agree  far 
better  with  the  Ossianic  idea  of  him  than  the  description  which  we 
have  of  him  here,  chained  at  a  door  like  a  common  watch-dog,  and  the 
idea  of  his  being  bound  to  these  great  pillars  by  a  gold  chain  cannot  for 
a  moment  be  entertained.     Besides,  while  Bran  is,  down  to  the  present 
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day,  a  very  common  name  for  staghounds,  I  think  Ossian  would  con- 
sider it  an  insidt  to  tlie  great  king  that  any  inferior  person  should  in 
his  day  possess  a  Bran. 

^  "  He  flung  the  signal-stone  of  hattle." 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  explanation  of  this  expression.  The  hriim- 
nfji'ithi',  "  striking  the  shield,"  which  was  done  with  the  point  or  steel- 
end  of  the  spear — the  sfoc,  "horn"  or  "trumpet" — and  the  iolnch  or 
"  hattle-shout,"  of  which  we  have  such  frequent  mention  in  classical 
writers, — were  all  signals  for  comhat ;  hut  this  is  the  only  place  where 
the  throwing  of  a  stone  is  said  to  he  a  battle-signal. 

"  "  Fillan,  Fergus,  bring  over  Orla,"  &c. 

The  generosity  of  Fingal  in  burying  beside  liis  favourite  son  the  ene- 
my who  had  fought  with  him,  is  deserving  of  mention.  We  see  before 
this  (1.  185-191)  that  whenever  Orla  fell  he  charges  his  two  sons  to 
"  raise  Orla's  memory  with  goodwill,"  to  sing  the  lay  which  would  on- 
able  his  spirit  to  ascend  to  the  cloud-dwellings  of  his  fathers.  All  this 
contrasts  most  favourably  with  the  conduct  even  of  Hector,  who  fought 
as  keenly  as  any  other  Trojan,  or  Greek,  for  the  possession  of  the  dead 
body  of  an  enemy  ;  and,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  Homeric  heroes, 
spoke  contemptuously  aud  bitterly  of  those  opposed  to  him. 
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^  "  And  the  chief  got  his  choice  in  combat." 

To  grant  a  warrior  his  choice  in  combat,  apparently  implying  the 
choosing  alike  of  his  antagonist  and  of  the  arms  with  which  ho  was  to 
engage  him,  seems  to  have  been  ranked  as  a  high  honour  and  privilege 
in  the  days  of  Ossian.  Thus  when  Swaran,  overpowered  by  Fingal's 
generosity  towards  him,  enters  into  a  bond  of  perpetual  friendship  with 
him,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  their  descendants  shall  meet  around 
the  festive  boai-d  in  Lochlin,  he  sums  uj)  the  favours  which  Fingal's 
descendants  were  to  receive  by  saying  (1.  215,  216) — 

"  Ami  their  choice  they  shall  have  in  the  glen, 
In  tlif  conllict  of  spears  with  heroes." 
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2  "Amid  the  fire  and  sound  of  songs." 
"  Measg /(inoisr/  'us  fuaim  nan  dan." 

FaUosri,  -whioli  I  have  more  than  once  adverted  to  as  "moor"  or 
"  heather  Lurning,"  is  here  applied  to  bardic  fire.  It  implies  much  of 
the  "  fine  frenzy  "  of  the  poet,  and  of  high  enthusiasm  in  the  singer, 
far  more  than  any  one  English  word  can  express.  I  know  no  other 
instance  of  its  being  thus  applied. 

^  .  .  .  "  Tlie  sliore  of  u-hellcs." 
.  .  .  "  Traigh  nam/aof/;." 
This  is  the  only  place  where  the  word /((oc7i  is  used  by  Ossian;  and, 
while  being  an  a-ag  \iyo<j,iim  is  not  sufiicient  charge  against  a  word  to 
warrant  its  banishment,  I  think  there  are  sufficient  grounds  for  treat- 
ing _/t/oc7i  here  as  an  intruder.  The  whelk  is  among  the  smallest  of  our 
shell-fish,  not  conspicuous  on  any  shore,  and  could  hardly  come  to  be 
used  by  a  poet,  aiming  always  at  a  very  lofty  strain,  to  characterise  the 
shore  of  the  great  ocean,  where  a  favourite  hero  was  waiting  for  a  wind. 
Fuobh,  "  spoils,"  is  probably  the  true  reading. 

*  "  Theirs  shall  be  plenteous  feast  and  cheer ; " 
Gaelic — 

..."  Cuirin  .  .  .  'us  fleagii." 

These  two  words,  according  to  present  usage,  are  entirely  sjnionymous. 
"Cuirm"  (ciirnn)  is,  however,  said  to  mean,  iu  old  Welsh,  a  kind  of  beer 
which  the  British  brewed.  Probably  the  expression  before  us  was  at 
one  time  synonymous  with  the  "latices  epulasque  "  of  the  Eomans  ; 
but  as  we  have  no  Gaelic  warrant  for  applying  cuirm  to  drink  alone, 
I  have  translated  the  words  generally  by  "  plenteous  feast,"  or  some 
equivalent  phrase. 

^  "  It  will  not  profit  us  to  be  in  song, 

When  we  are  weak  and  pale  beneath  the  mound." 
The  sentiment  conveyed  in  these  and  the  six  preceding  lines  is 
in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  general  strain  of  Ossian  in  regard  to 
"renown  in  song."  Securing  a  place  in  the  "  undying  song"  seems  to 
be  the  aim  and  end  of  the  warrior's  very  being ;  and  once  he  has 
reached  this  goal  he  seems  to  be  fully  satisfied.  The  thoughts  of 
Fingal  in  the  words  before  us  are,  notwithstanding,  very  natural,  and 
however  at  variance  with  the  hero's  feelings  "  amid  the  conflict  of 
hurtHng  spears,"  will  press  themselves  on  every  one  who  calmly  reflects 
on  the  fact  that  the  "  dark  narrow  house"  will  soon  be  his  abode. 
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"  .  .  .  "  Said  worthluss  Conaii,"  or  "  praiseless  Conan." 
Conau  has  been  repeateilly  compared  to  Thersites  ;  and  while  Ossian, 
like  Homer,  gives  glowing  descriptions  of  the  personal  beauty,  or  ratlier 
grandeur  of  his  heroes — is  even  tiresome  in  praising  their  "  heavy"  and 
their  "flowing  locks,"  reminding  us  of  the  "long-haired  Greeks" — 
Conan  is  represented  as  entirely  destitute  of  this  highly-prized  orna- 
ment. Conan  vuiol,  "  bald  Conati,"  is  his  description,  and  his  alone, 
even  as  Thersites  is  the  only  one  of  Homer's  warriors  who  is  loaded 
with  personal  deformities.  Conan's  attack  on  Cuehullin  is  hardly  in 
keeping  with  the  context. 

"  "  High  leailer  of  the  Fal!  of  Erin." 
These  words  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  a  race  (as  some  writers 
maintain)  called  FaO,  or  Falans,  or  Phalans,  in  Erin  of  old. 

^   "  Carul  raised  his  voice  an  the  pluiii  ; 
I  aided  the  bards  oii.  /lie  ItiU." 
■'  Air  ii'  inlnKjh  ; 
"Air  an  foi/i." 

These  and  similar  expressions,  descrijitive  of  locality,  occur  very 
frequently  in  Ossian,  and  often  ^v•ithout  any  clear  meaning.  "  On 
the  hill,"  "afar,"  "on  the  field,"  &c.,  present  constant  difficulties  to 
the  translator.  Anxious  to  be  literal,  I  have  endeavoured  to  render 
them  in  English ;  but  were  I  to  begin  a  translation  anew,  I  would  fre- 
quently disregard  them,  for  I  am  convinced  that  very  often  they  are 
nothing  but  words  to  be  used  when  needful  to  complete  a  line — or,  if  it 
may  be  said  without  irreverence  to  the  venerable  "  voice  of  Cona,"  mere 
"literary  padding,"  for  the  rounding  of  periods  as  occasion  may  require. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  their  over-frequent  use  may  arise  from 
what  seems  to  be  a  peculiarity  in  the  Celtic  mind  as  to  its  concej)tion 
of  existence.  I  do  not  see  that  "  being  "  was  ever  thought  of  apart  from 
place — from  a  "local  habitation."  " Aii  ti  a  th(i"  "he  who  is,"  is  not 
Gaelic.  "An  ti  a  tha  nnn,"  "  he  who  is  there,"  or,  more  strictly,  "who 
is  in," — "  in  some  place  or  another," — is  the  (jluelie  equivalent  of  "  he 
who  is"  ;  and  this  aim  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  verb  hi,  "to  be." 
Possibly  the  habit  of  mind  implied  in  this  mode  of  thought  may  liavc 
led  Ossian  to  localise  to  excess,  which  he  certainly  does. 

(Q. — Have  we  an  indication  of  a  somewhat  similar  phase  of  thought 
in  the  English  mind  in  the  common  expression  of  a  thing  or  event 
taking  j</(«.-('  ?     Taking  u  jilace  icliere  /) 
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ARGUMENT. 

'  Caiibar,  the  son  of  Borbar-cluthul,  lord  of  Atlia  in  Connangbt,  tlie  most 
potent  chief  of  the  race  of  the  Fh-bolg,  having  murdered,  at  Temora  the 
royal  palace,  Cormac  the  son  of  Artho,  the  young  king  of  Ireland, 
usurped  the  throne.  Cormac  was  lineally  descended  from  Conar  the  son 
of  Trenmor,  the  great-grandfather  of  Fingal,  king  of  those  Caledonians  -nho 
inhabited  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  Fingal  resented  the  behaviour 
of  Cairbar,  and  resolved  to  pass  over  into  Ireland  with  an  army  to  re- 
establish the  royal  family  on  the  Irish  tlirone.  Early  intelligence  of  his 
designs  coming  to  Cairbar,  he  assembled  some  of  his  tribes  in  Ulster,  and 
at  the  same  tune  ordered  his  brother  Cathmor  to  follow  him  speedily  with 
an  army  from  Temora.  Such  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when  the  Cale- 
donian invaders  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Ulster. 

"  The  poem  opens  in  the  morning.  Cairbar  is  represented  as  retired 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  when  one  of  his  scouts  brought  him  news  of 
the  landing  of  Fingal.  He  assembles  a  council  of  his  chiefs.  Foldath, 
the  chief  of  Moma,  haughtily  despises  the  enemy,  and  is  reprimanded 
warmly  by  Malthos.  Cairbar,  after  hearing  their  debate,  orders  a  feast 
to  be  prepared,  to  which,  by  his  bard  OUa,  he  invites  Oscar  the  son  of 
Ossian,  resolving  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  that  hero,  and  so  have  some  pre- 
te.Kt  for  killing  him.  Oscar  came  to  the  feast,  the  quarrel  happened,  the 
followers  of  both  fought,  and  Cairbar  and  Oscar  fell  by  mutual  wounds. 
The  noise  of  the  battle  reached  Fingal's  army.  The  king  came  on  to  the 
relief  of  Oscar,  and  the  Irish  fell  back  to  the  army  of  Cathmor,  who  was 
advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Lubar,  on  the  heath  of  MoUena.  Fin- 
gal, after  mourning  over  his  grandson,  ordered  Ullin,  the  chief  of  his 
bards,  to  carry  his  body  to  Morven,  to  be  there  interred.  Night  coming 
on,  Althan,  the  son  of  Conachar,  relates  to  the  king  the  particulars  of  the 
murder  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  the  son  of  Fingal,  is  sent  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  Cathmar  by  night,  which  conchides  the  action  of  the  first  day. 
The  scene  of  this  book  is  a  plain  near  the  hiU  of  Mora,  which  rose  on  the 
borders  of  the  heath  of  Jloi-lena,  in  Ulster." — M. 
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«  Clotlied  in 
oak  ;  lit.  w«- 
der  oak. 


''  C'Eiiilmr  ; 
Gael,  the 
CaWbar  him- 
self— a  mode 
of  expression 
not  uncom- 
mon in  Os- 
sian,  and 
oecasionally 
followed  liy 
modern  High- 
land bards. 


GoEM  tlioniia  na  li-Eirinu  aii  soillse, 
Ard  mhouadh  fo  blioillsgc  an  la ; 
Cranna  ciar-clieauu  ag  aomadh  fo  gliaoitli, 
Liatli  shruitlieau  'taomadh  o  chàrn  ; 
5  Da  thomaii  iiaine  fo  dharaig  " 

Ag  iadhadh  's  a'  tarruing  mu  cliaol-ratli, 
Caoin  sliiublial  an  uisoe  tro'  o;bleaniiaibh  ; 
Air  bruaich  an  uilld  an  Cairbre  feiu,'' 
A  slileagh  fo  cbomas  an  tr^in  r'a  tbaobb, 

10  A  dbearg  sbùil  fo  gbiorrag,  's  e  'bron. 
Dh'  èìricb  Cormac  'an  anam  an  rigli, 
'S  a  lotan  gun  cbli,  'n  a  tbanbh. 
Letb-fbaicte  bba  'n  t-og  'an  dhblira, 
'Fbuil  cbraobb-dliearg  a'  srutbadli  o  'cldial 

15  Tbilg  Cairbre  a  sbloagb  tri  cbiiairt, 

Tri  cbuairt  cbuir  e  'u  fbeusaig  fo  'laimb. 


TuK  lilue  waves  (if  Erin  r^U  in  light.  The  iiiountiuns  are  covered 
with  day.  Trees  shake  their  dusky  licads  in  the  Lreezu.  Cìrey  tor- 
rents i)Our  their  noisy  streams.  Two  green  hills,  witli  aged  oaks, 
surround  a  narrow  plain.     The  lilue  course  of  a  stream  is  there.     <>n 
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The  blue  waves  of  Erin  are  gleaming, 

The  lofty  hills  in  the  brightness  of  day  ; 

Dark-crested  trees  bend  in  the  wind, 

Hoary  streams  pour  down  from  cairns  ; 
5  Two  green  hillocks  clothed  in  oak  " 

Stretch  curving  round  a  narrow  plain. 

Water  wanders  slowly  through  the  glen ; 

By  the  river-side  was  Cairbar,'' 

His  spear  firm  grasped  by  the  side  of  the  hero ; 
10  His  red  eye  was  troubled  and  in  grief. 

In  the  soul  of  the  king  rose  Cormac, 

And  the  deadly  wounds  in  his  side. 

Half  seen  in  dimness  was  the  youth, 

His  bubbling  blood  red-gushing  from  his  breast.-^ 
15  Three  times  Cairbar  flung  his  spear ; 

Three  times  grasped  his  beard  in  his  hand. 


Description 
of  a  bright 
and  peaceful 
scene  in  Erin  ; 


in  the  midst 
of  which  stood 
Cairbar,  rest- 
less and  trou- 
bled, as  the 
image  of  the 
murdered 
Cormac  rose 
before  his 
mind. 


its  lianks  stood  Cairliar  of  Atha.  His  spear  supports  the  king  ;  the 
red  eye  of  his  fear  is  sad.  Cormac  rises  iu  his  soul  with  all  his 
ghastly  "wounds.  The  grey  form  of  the  youth  appears  in  darkness. 
Elood  pours  from  his  airy  side.     Cairhar  thrice  threw  his  spear 
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«  His  dwidly 
arm  ;  lit. 
tJte  arm  of 
injuries  or 
■mischiefs. 


Chas  e  gu  trie  o  'àrcl  cheum  ; 
Chratli  e  ruighe  nam  beud  yii  hard." 
Mar  uial  'am  fàsacli  am  mòr  tliriath, 
20  'Caochladli  fo  gbaoith  nan  siau  a  dhealbb, 
Na  gleanuau  'am  bròu  fo  'u  f  hireacli, 
Mu  seacb  fo  abiorra";  nam  Lraon. 


b  Reclaimed 
liis  .  .  .  soul ; 
lit.  took  his 
.  .  .  sold  unto 
himself. 


Gbabb  an  rigb  a  mbòr  'anam  dba  feiu  ;  ** 

Gbbic  e  sleagb  nan  treiin  'n  a  laimb. 
25  Tbionndaidb  'sbiiil  gn  cùl  magb  Lena. 

Lncbd-coirabead  nam  beud  o  cbuan  gorm, 

Tbainig  iad  le  ceumaibb  fo  fbiamb 

Trie  a'  coimbcad  sios  o  'n  t-sail. 

Db'  aitbnicb  Cairbre  mu  ebòrr  rigb  nan  guiuinb. 
30  Gbairm  e  doreba  na  triatb'  gu  'l.àimli. 

Gbrad-tbàinig  ceum  fuaimear  nan  sonn, 

An  gias  lanuan  lom  anns  gacb  liiirnb. 

An  sin  bba  Morbx  'n  duiblire  ciar ; 

An  sin  bba  Dalla  nan  ciabb  's  a'  gbaoitb, 
35  Cormar  ruadb  ag  aomadb  air  sleagb, 

A'  sealbxdb  borb  o  tbaobb  a  gbruaiin. 

B'  alluidb  do  sbviil  cbi-rim,  a  JMbaltbois, 

Fo  sbealladh  do  raliòr  f  babhraid. 

Sbcas  Foldatb  mar  cbarraig  'an  srutb 
40  'Ceileadh  fo  ebobbar  a  dubb  cbrutb, 


on  earth ;  thrice  he  stroked  his  beard.  His  steps  are  sliort :  lie 
often  stops.  He  tosses  his  sinewy  arms.  He  is  like  a  cloud  in  the 
desert,  varj'ing  its  form  to  every  blast.  The  valleys  are  sad  around, 
and  fear,  liy  turns,  the  shower.  The  king  at  length  resumed  his 
soul.  He  took  his  pointed  spear.  Pie  turned  his  eye  to  JIoi-leiii\. 
The  scouts  of  blue  ocean  came.  They  came  with  stejis  of  fear,  and 
often  looked  behind.      Cairbar  knew  tliat  the  mighty  wore  near. 
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Often  ho  stayed  liis  hurried  step, 
And  tossed  on  high  his  deadly  arm." 
The  mighty  chief  was  like  a  cloud  of  the  desert, 
20  Changing  its  form  under  stormy  wind. 
While  the  glens  by  the  mountain  are  sad, 
As  by  turns  they  dread  the  coming  showers. 


The  king  reclaimed  his  mighty  soul ;  * 

In  his  hand  he  seized  the  spear  of  the  brave. 
25  He  turned  his  eye  to  the  edge  of  Lena's  plain. 

The  watchers  for  foes  from  the  blue  ocean 

Came  with  the  steps  of  fear, 

Often  glancing  down  behind. 

Cairbar  knew  the  coming  of  the  hero-king. 
30  Gloomily  he  called  the  chiefs  around  him. 

In  haste  came  their  echoing  steps ; 

In  every  hand  a  bare  blue  blade. 

There  was  Morna  of  gloomy  frown  ; 

There  Dalla  was,  with  hair  on  the  wind ; 
35  Red  Cormar  leaning  on  a  spear, 

Fiercely  glaring  with  a  sidelong  scowl ; 

Savage  was  thy  downward  eye,  thou  Malhos, 

Beneath  the  look  of  thy  shaggy  eyebrow  ; 

Folda  stood  like  a  rock  in  a  current, 
40  AVhich  hides  its  dark  head  in  foam. 


Composing 
himself,  he 
summons 
round  him 
his  warriors, 
as  he  appre- 
hended the 
approach  of  an 
enemy. 


The  names  of 
several  of 
these  warriors 
are  given. 


He  called  liis  gloomy  chiefs. 

The  sounding  stejis  of  his  warriors  came  :  they  drew  at  once 
their  swords.  There  Morlath  stood  with  darkened  face.  Hidalla's 
long  hair  sighs  in  the  wind.  Eed-haired  Cormar  bends  on  his  spear, 
and  rolls  his  sidelong-looking  eye.s.  Wild  is  the  look  of  Malthos 
from  beneath  two  shaggy  brows.  Foldath  stands  like  an  oozy  rock 
that  covers  its  dark  sides  with  foam.     His  spear  is  like  Slimora's 
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TFGHMOIIA. 


«  His  lips  .  .  . 
pale;  lit. hoary 
— !inih,ntetm 
ajililii-il  to  the 
lips  only  in 
tliis  instance, 
as  far  as  I 
know. 


A  slileagh  fhada  mar  gliiublias  nam  mòr  shliabb, 

A  thachras  ri  còrr  ghaoith  nan  speur, 

A  sgiath  Ian  de  cliomharan  còmhraig, 

A  dhearg  sliiiil  an  còmlinuidh  gun  fhiamh. 

45  lads'  'us  triatli'  eile  gun  chunntas 
A'  dliith-tlieannadh  mu  righ  Eirinn, 
'N  uair  thàiuig  fear-coimlaead  a'  cLuaiu 
Moranail  gu  eruaieh  mliagli  Lena, 
Blia  'sliiiilean  'briscadh  claon  o  'cheann, 

50  A  bhilean  cam  a'  crith,  's  iad  liath." 

"  An  seas  triatlian  ua  h-Eirinu  air  obiil 
Balbli  mar  bhadaii  na  ciuin  oidhchc, 
^lar  gliarljh  clioille  balbli  fo  mhiiig, 
'Us  Fionnglial  mu'n  traigli  a'  boillsgeadli — 
55  Fionnghal  a's  fuasaiclie  beum, 

Ard  rigli  nan  treun  o  sliruitkcan  ^Mliòrblieinu  ''.  " 


CO 


" Am  faea  tu  'n  gaisgeaeh  nacli  faun," 
Thuirt  Cairbre,  o  spàirn  a  chlcibh, 
"  Am  bheil  a  laoich  lionmlior  air  triiigh  ? 
An  tog  e  sleagli  chòmhraig  o  'dheigh. 
No  an  d'tliainiij  an  treuu  an  sitli." 


"  'An  s\tli  clia  d'tbàinig  c,  'righ  Eirinn. 
Chunna  mi  roi'  'n  treun  a  slilcacjh  sliuas 


fir  that  meets  the  wiiul  nf  heaven.  His  sliield  is  marked  with  the 
strokes  of  battle.  His  red  eye  despises  danger.  These  ami  a  thnu- 
sand  other  cliiefs  surrounded  tlie  king  of  lù-in  when  the  scout  nf 
ocean  came,  Mor-annal,  from  streamy  Moi-lena.  His  eyes  hang 
forward  from  liis  face  ;  his  lips  trembling,  pale  ! 

"  Do  the  chiefs  of  Eria  stand,"  lie  said,  "  silent  as  the  grove  of 
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His  lengthy  spear,  like  the  pine  of  great  mountains, 

DUAN  I. 

Which  meets  the  stormy  blast  of  the  skies  ; 

His  shield  was  full  of  battle-dints  ; 

Ever  fearless  was  his  fiery  eye. 

45  These,  and  countless  other  chiefs, 

Close  pressed  around  the  king  of  Erin, 

When  came  the  watchman  of  ocean, 

Moranal,  to  the  hill  of  Lena's  plain  ;  ^ 

Moranal  the 

His  eyes,  asquint,  were  starting  from  his  head — 

scout  rushes 
towards  them 

50  Trembled  his  lips,  awry  and  pale  :  " 

in  terror, 

"  Do  the  princes  of  Erin  stand  back, 
Mute  as  a  wood  in  the  stilly  night, 
]\Iute  as  a  great  wood  under  mist, 

tells  of  the 
landing  of 
Fingal  (come 
to  avenge  the 
death  ot  Cor- 

When  Fingal  shines  upon  the  shore — 

mac). 

55  Fingal  of  terrific  stroke, 

High  kinof  of  heroes  from  the  streams  of  Morven  1 " 

"  Hast  thou  beheld  the  stalwart  chief? " 
Cairbar  said,  with  labouring;  chest. 
"  Are  his  warriors  many  on  the  shore  ? 

Cairbar  asks 
whether  he 
came  in  jieace 
or  in  war. 

CO  Will  he  draw  the  spear  of  battle  from  his  back ; 

Or  comes  the  strong  one  in  peace  ? " 

"  In  peace  he  comes  not,  king  of  Erin. 
I  saw  on  high  the  hero's  forward  spear,^ 

Moranal  an- 
swers, in  war  ; 

evening  1  Stand  they  like  a  silent  wooil,  and  Fingal  on  the  coast  ? 
Fingal,  who  is  terrible  in  battle,  the  king  of  streamy  Morven  ! " 
"  Hast  thou  seen  the  warrior'?"  said  Cairbar,  with  a  sigh.  "Are 
his  heroes  many  on  the  coast  ?  Lifts  he  the  spear  of  battle  ?  Or 
comes  the  king  in  peaci^  Ì "  "  In  jjeace  he  comes  not,  king  of  Erin  ! 
I  have  seen  his  forward  spear.     It  is  a  meteor  of  death.     The  blood 
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a  I  do  not  uu- 
dcrstaud  wliat 
is  meant  by 
the  "  slow 
Jire  of  death  " 
here.  I  trans- 
late literally. 


Mar  mhall  tlieiue  bàis  ag  dirigh  " 

05  Full  mliilteau  a'  leumadli  ni'a  cliruaidli. 
B'  es'  an  ceiid  fliear  'blmail  an  tir 
Làidir  fo  'leadanaibh  Hatha. 
Làn,  feitheach,  garbh  clialpan  an  rigli, 
'Cheuma  'gluasad  gun  stri  air  sliabli. 

70  Air  thaobli  an  trèin  a  chlaidlieamli  fiar, 
An  dara  beum  a  chaoidli  nach  iarr ; 
A  sgiatli  leatbann  fhuasach  'n  a  làimb, 
Mar  chearcal  fuileach  re  's  i  Ian, 
Ag  èirigh  gu  dan  tro'  stoii-m. 

75  An  sin  Oisian  rigli  caoin  nam  fonn, 

Mac  Mhorni  'n  sonn  air  ccann  nan  triatli. 
Leum  Couall  air  a  shleagh  o'n  tonn  ; 
Sgaoil  Diarinad  a  dhonn  chiabh  ; 
Liib  Filleau  a  bhogha  le  mòrcliuis, 

SO  Sealgair  òg  aig  mòr  sbrutb  nan  sliabb. 
Co  e  sud  air  ceann  nan  treun 
Mar  gbarbb  sbiubhal  srutb  o  bbeinn  ? 
Co  'til'  ann  acb  mac  Oisein,  an  triatli, 
]Mar  blioillsgc  tcine  'moasg  a  chiabh, 

85  Mu  'chill  a  leadan  fada  'n  cuaich, 

'Fhabhraid  dhubh  leth-chcilt'  'an  cruaidli, 
A  lann  'an  iall  a'  triall  r'a  thaobh, 
A  shleagh  's  e  'siubhal  a'  boillsgeadh  l)aiitli 
Theicli  mi  o  gharg  shiiil  an  t-seoid, 

90  A  riffli  Thiuhmòra  nam  niòr  chliu." 


of  thousands  is  on  its  steel.  He  came  first  to  tlie  sliore,  strong  in 
the  grey  hair  of  age.  Full  rose  his  sinewy  linihs  as  he  strode  in  his 
might.  That  sword  is  by  his  side,  which  gives  no  second  wound. 
His  shield  is  terrible,  like  the  bloody  moon  ascending  througli  a 
storm.  Then  came  Ossian,  king  of  songs;  then  ]\I()rni's  son,  tlie 
first  of  men.     Coniial  leaps  forward  on  hi.s  spear.     l)ermid  sjiread.< 


TEMORA. 
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Eising  like  a  slow  fire  of  death" 
65  The  blood  of  thousands  springing  round  his  steel. 

He  was  the  first  who  struck  the  shore, 

Stalwart  under  hoary  locks ; 

Full  and  sinewy  are  his  mighty  limbs, 

And  freely  move  his  steps  on  the  hill. 
70  On  the  side  of  the  hero  slants  his  sword. 

Which  never  seeks  a  second  stroke ; 

His  broad  dread  shield  is  in  his  hand. 

Like  the  blood-red  orb  of  the  moon  when  full, 

Rising;  fearless  through  a  storm. 
75  Then  (came)  Ossian,  gentle  king  of  song ; 

Then  ]\Iorni's  son,  true  leader  of  the  brave  ; 

Sprang  Connal  on  his  spear  from  sea ; 

Dermid  spread  his  dark-brown  locks  ; 

Fillan  bent  his  bow  in  pride, 
80  A  youthful  hunter,  by  great  mountain-streams. 

Who  is  there  in  front  of  the  brave. 

Like  the  rough  rushing  of  torrents  from  the  Ben  ? — 

Who  but  Ossian's  son,  the  prince. 

Like  a  flame  of  fire,  amid  his  locks. 
85  His  long  hair  waving  down  his  back. 

His  black  brow  half  hid  in  steel. 

His  thong-girt  sword  swung  by  his  side. 

His  spear  glanced  brightly  as  he  walked. 

I  fled  from  the  stern  eye  of  the  warrior, 
90  King  of  Temora,  of  high  renown.' 

liis  dark-brown  looks.  Fillan  bends  his  bow,  the  young  hunter  of 
streamy  Moruth.  But  who  is  that  before  them  like  the  terrible 
course  of  a  stream  Ì  It  is  the  son  of  Ossian,  bright  between  his 
locks  !  His  long  hair  falls  on  his  back.  His  dark  brows  are  half 
enclosed  in  steel.  His  sword  haugs  loose  on  his  side.  His  spear  glit- 
ters as  he  moves.  I  fled  from  his  terrible  eyes,  king  of  high  Temora ! " 
VOL.    II.  M 
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describes  his 
terrible  ap- 
pearance, 


and  that  of 
several  of  his 
heroes, 


especially  that 
of  Oscar. 
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o  Sorry  knave; 
lit.  bad  one 
withoiit  use. 


"  Teich  tbusa,  'f  liir  dhona  giui  f  lieum,"  " 
Tlmirt  Foldath  'an  gruaim  fheirg, 
'■  Teich-sa  gu  d'  liath  shruitheau  fein, 
A  mliic  an  anma  ghainn  fo  mheirg. 
95  Nacli  fhacas  leamsa  'n  t-Oscar  donn  1 
Cliunna  mis'  an  triath  ri  còmbrag. 
'An  cunuart,  de  na  trèin  tba  'n  sonn. 
Togar  sleagh  le  daoin'  eil'  air  cliòmhnard ; 
Is  iomadh  mac  'th'  aig  Eirinn  cho  mòr. 
100  A  righ  Thighmòra  nan  àrd  chraobli, 
Lcig  dbombsa  tacbaii't  ris  an  t-seòd, 
'Us  caisgidb  mi  'n  srntb  mòr  'n  a  dbcann. 
Tba  mo  sbleagh  nigbte  'am  fuil, 
]\Io  sgiatb  mar  bballa  Tbura." 


105       "  An  coinnicb  Foldatli  'n  a  aonar  na  dàimb  1 
Tbuirt  Maltbos  nam  fablu'ad  ciar. 
"  Nacb  'eil  iad  cbo  lionmbor  air  traigb 
Ri  coi-tbioual  garbb-slirutli  nan  sliabb  1 
Nacb  iad  fein  na  treuna  'tbug  buaidb 

110  Tbar  Suaran  nan  cruaidb  bbeum, 

'N  uair  'gbalib  sliocbd  Eirinn  an  ruaig  ? 
'S  an  tacbair  Foldatb  ri'n  ceud  treun  ? 
A  cbridbe  cbiair  an  àrdain  fdiu, 
Gabb  spionnadb  nan  ceud  de  sbluagb  ; 

115  Tbigeadb  Maltbos  maille  ri  trein, 


"  Then  fly,  tliou  feeble  man ! "  said  Foldatli's  gloomy  wrath.  "  Fly 
to  the  grey  streams  of  thy  land,  son  of  the  little  soul !  Have  not 
I  seen  that  Oscar  f  I  beheld  the  chief  in  war  :  he  is  of  the  mighty 
in  danger.  But  there  are  others  who  lift  the  spear.  Erin  lias  many 
sons  as  brave,  king  of  Temora  of  groves  !  Let  Foldath  meet  him 
in  his  strength.     Let  me  stop  this  mighty  stream.     !My  spear  is 
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"  Flee  thou,  thou  sorry  knave,"  " 
Said  Folda,  with  wrathful  scowl — 
"  Flee  to  thine  own  grey  streams. 
Son  of  the  small  and  churlish  soul. 

95  Has  brown-haired  Oscar  not  been  seen  by  me  1 
I  have  looked  on  the  hero  in  battle — 
He  is  a  hero  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
(But)  other  men  can  wield  a  spear  on  field  : 
Erin  has  many  a  son  as  great. 

100  King  of  Temora  of  lofty  trees, 
Let  me  encounter  the  warrior; 
I  will  stem  the  great  flood  in  its  rush  : 
My  spear  is  bathed  in  blood. 
My  shield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura." 
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Folda  (one  of 
Cairbar's  war- 
riors) re- 
proaches the 
cowardice  of 
Moranal ; 


and  offers  to 
meet  and 
defeat  Oscar. 


105       "  Shall  Folda  singly  meet  the  foe  \  " 
Said  Malhos  of  the  swarthy  brow. 
"  Are  they  not  numerous  on  the  coast 
As  gathering  of  rugged  mountain-streams? 
Are  not  these  the  heroes  who  conquered 

110  Swaran  of  hard-dealing  strokes. 

When  the  sons  of  Erin  took  to  flight  1 

And  shall  Folda  meet  their  foremost  warrior  ? 

Tliou  dark  heart  of  veriest  pride, 

Take  the  strength  of  hundreds  of  the  host ; 

115  Let  Malhos  with  strong  ones  come. 


Malhos  ridi- 
cules the  idea 
of  Folda  alone 
going  forth  to 
meet  Fingal's 
followers  ; 


and  counsels 
him  to  take 
hundreds  with 


covered  with  blood ;  my  shield  is  like  the  wall  of  Tura ! " 

"  Sliall  Foldath  alone  meet  the  foe  t "  replied  the  dark-browed 
Malthos.  "  Are  they  not  on  our  coast  like  the  waters  of  many 
streams  ì  Ai'e  not  these  the  chiefs  who  vanquished  Swaran  when 
the  sons  of  green  Erin  fled  ?  Shall  Foldath  meet  their  bravest  hero  1 
Foldath  of  the  heart  of  pride,  take  the  strength  of  the  people,  and 
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Ach  CO  a  cliuala  gu  fiar  mo  ghutli  ? " 

"  A  shliochd  Eirinn  a's  uaiiie  raon," 
Tliuirt  triatli  Cblaonratli  nan  caoin  slirutli, 

120  "  Na  cluiuneadh  Fionugbal  'ur  briatbra  faoiu  ; 
Na  biodb  sòLas  air  naimbdean  an  diugb 
A'  cur  spionna  'n  an  làimb  's  an  tii-. 
Is  treun  sibb  fèiu,  a  sbiol  nam  blàr, 
Mar  gbaillinn  o  gbàii'  a'  ebuain, 

125  Mar  stoirm  a  tbacbras  ri  sgeir  airtl, 
'Bheir  coille  gu  bar  o  cbruaicb. 
Acb  gluaiseamaid  ar  spionnadb  fèiu, 
Mall  mar  tbi-eun  cboi-tbional  nial. 
Bi'  db  giorrag  air  s;ir  mbac  nam  bcum  ; 

130  Tuitidb  'gbarbb  sbleaob  gun  fbeum  o  'ii  triatli 
'  Cbi  sinn  dubb-nial  dorcb'  a'  bbàis/ 
Tbeir  iads',  'us  faileus  'fiis  mu  'n  tuar, 
Bròn  aù'  Fionu(i;]ial  aosda  na  bàio;b, 
A  cbliu  a'  sioladb  o  'n  traigb  gun  bbuaidb. 

135  Cba-n  fbaic  air  Mòrbbeiun  ceum  a  tbriatb  ; 
Bi'  db  còinneach  nam  bliadbn'  air  Selma." 


'An  sàmbcbaù'  cbuala  Cairbre  ruadb, 
Mar  dbubb  nial  nan  stuadb  fo  bbraou. 
A  sbeasas  dorcb'  air  Cromla  sbuas, 


let  Malthos  come.     ^ly  swonl  is  red  with  slaughter,  but  who  has 
licard  my  words  t  " 

"  Sons  of  green  Erin,"  said  Hidalla,  "  let  not  Fingal  hear  yuiir 
words.  The  foe  might  rejoice  and  his  arm  be  strong  in  the  land. 
Ye  are  biuve,  0  warriors  !  ye  are  tempests  in  war.  Ye  are  like 
storms  which  meet  the  rocks  without  fear,  and  overturn  the  woods. 
But  let  us  move  in  our  strength,  slow  as  a  gathered  cloud.     Then 
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My  sword  is  red  with  cleaving  blows; 
But  who  has  heard  my  voice  in  boast  ? " 

"  Race  of  Erin  of  greenest  fields," 

Said  the  chief  of  Clonra  of  placid  streams, 
120  "  Let  not  Fin  gal  hear  your  idle  words ; 

Let  not  joy  be  to  our  foes  to-day. 

Giving  strength  to  their  hands  in  our  land. 

Strong  ye  are,  ye  sons  of  battle, 

Like  tempest  from  the  roar  of  ocean — 
125  Like  storm  which  meets  a  lofty  cliff. 

And  strews  the  wood  upon  the  hill. 

But  let  us  move  in  all  our  strength. 

Slow  as  a  great  gathering  of  clouds. 

Fear  shall  seize  the  son  of  cleaving  blows, 
130  His  great  spear  fall  useless  from  the  chief. 

'  We  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death,' 

They  will  say,  as  shadows  gather  round  theii'  face. 

Fingal  the  aged  and  the  kind  shall  mourn. 

As  ebbs  his  fame  from  the  shore  of  (his)  defeat. 
135  He  shall  not  see  his  warriors'  steps  in  Morven ; 

The  moss  of  years  shall  cover  Selma." 

In  silence  listened  red-hari'ed  Caixbar, 
Like  a  black  cloud  of  the  waves  in  shower 
Which  darkly  rests  on  Cromla's  height, 

shall  the  mighty  tremble ;  the  spear  shall  fall  from  the  hand  of  the 
valiant.  We  sei^  the  cloud  of  death,  they  will  say,  wliile  shadows 
fly  over  their  face.  Fingal  will  mourn  in  his  age  ;  he  shall  hehold 
liis  flying  fame.  Tlie  steps  of  his  chiefs  will  cease  in  Morven ;  the 
moss  of  years  shall  grow  in  Selma." 

Cairhar  heard  their  words  in  silence  like  the  cloud  of  a  shower  : 
it  stands  dark  on  Cromla  tiU  the  lightning  bursts  its  side.     The 


him  to  such  a 
combat. 

The  chief  of 
Clom'a  stops 
their  quarrel ; 


urges  them  all 
to  unite  in  re- 
pelling Fingal; 


ami  assures 
tliem  of  suc- 
cess if  they 
Jo  so. 


Cairbar  listens 
in  silence  for 
a  time. 
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140  Gus  am  bris  an  tein-athaii"  a  thaobb, 
Lasaidb  gleanna  ri  boillsge  nan  speur ; 
Bi'  dh  tannais  gun  fheum  fo  shòlas. 
]\Iar  sin  'an  sanibchair  sheas  an  rigb ; 
Gkrad-chualas  le  brigh  a  ghutb. 

145       "  Sgaoilear  a'  ehuirm  air  Moi-ldna  ; 

Thigeadh  mo  cbeud  bard  a  nail. 

'Olla  nan  ciabh  dubh-ruadb,  eirich  ; 

Gabb  clàrsacb  r\gb  Eirinn  'ad  laimh  ; 

Siubbail  gu  treun  Oscar  nan  lann, 
150  'Us  iarr  e  a  nail  gu  fleagb. 

An  diugb  bi'  db  cuirm  'us  fonn  's  a'  gbleann  ; 

Am  màireacb  a  bbrisear  leiun  sleagb. 

Innis  da  gu-n  d'  tbog  mi  suns 

Uaigb  Cbatbuil  fo  luaidb  nam  bard ; 
155  Tbug  mi  a  tbruagb  cbaraid  do  gbaoitb. 

Innis  da  gu-n  cualas  m'a  bbuaidb, 

Air  'cbliu  aig  srutb  fuaimear  Cbaruinn. 

Cba-n  f  haic  mi  'n  so  mo  Ubràtbair  treun  ; 

Cba-n  eil  Catbmor  nan  ceud  ri  m'  thaobb  ; 
160  Tha  ar  làmban  lag  'an  airm. 

'S  nàmbaid  Catbmor  do  stri  nam  fleagb  ; 

Is  mòr  anam  mar  dhcarrsa  na  greine. 

Acb  brisidh  Cairbre  'us  Oscar  an  t-sleagli, 

'Thriatha  Thigbmòra,  air  còmbnard  Lena. 


valley  gleams  with  heaven's  flame ;  the  spirits  of  the  storm  rejoice. 
So  stood  the  silent  king  of  Tonioraj  at  length  his  words  broke  forth. 
"  Sprend  the  feast  on  ]\[oi-lena :  let  my  hundred  bards  atti'iid. 
Thou  red-haired  Olla,  take  tho  harp  of  the  king.  Go  to  Oscar,  chief 
of  swords,  liid  Oscar  to  our  joy.  To-day  wc  feast  and  hear  the 
song ;  to-morrow  break  the  spears !     Tell  him  that  I  have  raised 
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140  Till  the  sky-fire  rends  its  side  : 

The  glens  are  flaming  with  the  heavens'  flash, 
(And)  spectres  are  in  empty  joy. 
Thus,  in  silence,  stood  the  king  ; 
Soon  was  heard  his  voice  with  power. 

U5       "  Let  the  feast  be  spread  on  Moi-Lena ; 

Let  my  hundred  bards  draw  near. 

on  a  of  dark-red  locks  arise, 

In  thy  hand  take  the  harp  of  Erin's  king ; 

Hie  thee  to  brave  Oscar  of  swords, 
150  And  bid  him  hither  to  the  feast. 

To-day  be  feast  and  song  in  the  glen ; 

To-morrow  we  shall  break  the  spear. 

Tell  him  I  have  reared  on  high 

Ca-hul's  tomb  with  song  of  bards  ; 
155  That  I  gave  to  the  winds  his  hapless  friend. 

Tell  him  his  victory  has  been  heard. 

His  fame  by  the  sounding  stream  of  Carron. 

I  see  not  Ca-mor  my  brave  brother — 

Ca-mor  of  hundreds  is  not  by  my  side ; 
160  Weak  are  our  hands  in  arms. 

Ca-mor  is  a  foe  to  fray  at  feast ; 

Great  is  his  soul  as  the  shining  of  the  sun. 

But  Ossian  and  Cairbar  shall  break  the  spear 

On  Lena's  plain,  ye  chiefs  of  Temora. 


Then  orders  a 
feast  to  be 
spread,  and 
sends  Olla 
with  profes- 
sions of  friend- 
ship towards 
Oscar  to  invite 
him  to  a 
feast. 


He  tells  his 
warriors  that 
he  would  take 
ailvantage  of 
his  brother 
Ca-mor's  ab- 
sence, and 
compass  the 
death  of  Os- 


the  tomb  of  Cathol ;  that  bards  gave  his  friend  to  the  wiuds.  TeU 
him  that  Cairbar  has  heard  of  his  fame  at  the  stream  of  resounding 
Carun.  Cathmor  my  brother  is  not  here.  He  is  not  here  with  his 
thousands,  and  our  arms  are  weak.  Cathmor  is  a  foe  to  strife  at  the 
feast.  His  soul  is  bright  as  that  sun.  But  Cairbar  must  fight 
with  Oscar,  chiefs  of  woody  Temora.     His  words  for  Cathol  were 
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165  Bu  labhar  mu  Chatliul  a  bheul ; 
Las  m'  anam  dliomh  fein  le  feii-g : 
Tuitidh  es'  air  Moi-ldua  fo  chreuchd  ; 
'Am  fuil  diridli  mo  chliu  air  leirg." 

Slioillsich  solas  nan  treun  mii'ii  cuairt ; 

170  Sgaoil  iadsan  mu  chruaicli  Mboi-ldna, 
Cuirm  slige  'g  a  deasachadli  shuas, 
Fonn  bàrda  nan  dnan  ag  eirigh. 
Chuala  triathan  Shelma  an  solas, 
Shaoil  gur  Cathmor  còrr  a  tbàinig, 

175  Catbmor  còrr,  ceann-uidhe  nan  dàimb, 
Bràthair  Cliairbre  nan  ruadli  ebiabli. 
Cha  bu  cboimeas  anama  dhoibb  ; 
Bba  solus  speur  'an  ucbd  an  triutli', 
Air  Atba  nam  bruacb  a  tbiu"  àrd. 

180  Seacbd  aisre  gu  talla  nan  sian, 
Air  gach  aisre  sbeasadb  bard 
'Cuireadb  coigricb  gu  clàr  na  fial ; 
Sbuidb  Cathmor  fo  choille  nan  sliabb, 
Gus  nach  cluinnteadh  leis  trian  de  'chliu. 

185       Thàinig  011a  ruadh  le  d;iu  ; 
Gbluais  Oscar  gun  dàil  gu  cuirm, 
Tri  cbeud  fo  cbeuman  r'a  làimh 


many ;  tlu^  wrath   of  Cairbar  burns.     lie   sliall  fall  on   iloi-lcna. 
My  fame  shall  rise  in  l)lood." 

Their  faces  Ijrightenod  round  with  joy.  Tlu'v  spri'ail  over  'Slnl- 
lena.  The  feast  of  shells  is  jircparcd.  The  .sonfjs  of  liards  arise. 
The  chiefs  of  Sebna  lieard  their  joy.  AV'e  thou^dit  that  mighty 
Cathmor  came :  Catlimor,  the  friend  of  strangers  !  tho  brother  of 
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165  Bold  for  Ca-hnl  was  his  voice — 
My  soul  was  fired  with  wrath  : 
He  shall  fall ,  on  Moi-Lena  with  wounds ; 
My  fame  shall  rise  on  the  field  in  blood." 


DUAN  I. 

who  had 
offended  him 
by  praising 
Cahul. 


Joy  brightened  among  the  warriors  ; 
170  They  spread  around  Moi-Lena's  hill — 

The  feast  of  shells  was  prepared  ; 

The  song  of  tuneful  bards  arose. 

The  chiefs  of  Selma  heard  the  mhtli ; 

We  thought  that  peerless  Ca-mor  had  arrived — 
175  Peerless  Ca-mor,  friend  of  strangers, 

Brother  to  red-haired  Cairbar. 

Far  difierent  were  their  souls  : 

In  the  breast  of  the  chief  was  the  light  of  the  skies. 

By  Atha  of  mounds  was  his  lofty  tower ; 
180  Seven  pathways  led  to  the  hall  of  storms ; 

At  every  path  there  stood  a  bard 

To  bid  the  stranger  to  the  board  of  cheer  : 

Ca-mor  sat  in  the  mountain-wood, 

That  he  might  not  hear  his  praise. 


Ossian  de- 
scribes the 
generous  and 
hospitable 
character  of 
Ca-mor, 


185       Red-haired  OUa  came  with  song ; 
Straightway  went  Oscar  to  the  feast, 
Three  hundred  strode  beside  him 


Oscar,  unsus- 
picious of 
treachery,  ac- 
cepts Cairbar's 
invitation. 


red-haired  Cairliar.  Their  souls  were  not  the  same.  The  light  of 
heaven  was  in  the  bosom  of  Cathmor.  His  towers  rose  on  the 
banks  of  Atha  ;  seven  paths  led  to  his  halls.  Seven  chiefs  stood 
on  the  paths,  and  called  the  stranger  to  the  feast.  But  Cathmor 
dwelt  in  the  wood  to  shun  the  voice  of  praise  ! 

OUa  came  with  his  songs.     Oscar  went  to  Cairbar's  feast.     Three 
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Troi  Lena  nan  làn-shruth  gorni ; 

A  liath-elioin  a'  leum  's  an  f  hraocli 
190  'S  an  garbh  chaoineadh  a'  sfjaoileailh  tliall. 

Cliunnaic  Fionnghal  an  sonn  a'  triall, 

Thuit  anam  an  triath  fo  bhròn 

D'  eagal  Chairbre  nan  sniuaintean  ciar 

Measo;  slisre  nam  fial  ag-  òl. 
195  Thog  mo  mhac  sleagh  Cbormaic  thall. 

Ceud  bard  a  bha  nail  aix  sliabh. 

Cheil  Cairbre  am  bàs  a  bha  'snàmh 

Fo  dhiibhra  's  an  am  n  a  chliabh. 

Fieagli  sgaoilte,  na  sligean  a'  fuaim, 
200  Dheakaich  solas  'an  eudann  an  t-sluaigli ; 

Ach  solas  mar  ghrèin  a  tha  fann, 

'Claon-dbearrsadh  tro'  mlieadlion  nan  gleann, 

Us  e  'ceileadh  'dhearff-cheann  's  an  stoirm. 


o  Face  ;  lit. 
cheek. 


Dh'  èiricb  Cairbre  thall  'an  airm 
205  'Tional  diibhra  nam  marbh  'n  a  ghruaidh." 

Chaisg  clarsaich  nan  ceud  an  toirni ; 

Chualas  screadan  nan  sgiath  mu'n  cuairt. 

Fada  thall,  air  uchd  nan  sliabh 

Thog  OUa  nan  ciabh  guth  bròin.. 
210  Dh'  aithnich  Oscar  comhara  'bhàis  ; 

Ghluais  'us  ghlac  gun  dàil  a  shleairh. 


hundred  ivarriors  strode  along  Moi-lc>na  of  tlie  streams.  Tlie  grey 
dogs  bounded  on  tlie  heath  ;  their  liowling  reached  afar.  Fingal 
saw  the  departing  hero.  The  soul  of  tlie  king  was  sad.  lie  dreaded 
Cairbar's  gloomy  thoughts  amid  the  feast  of  shells.  Jly  son  raised 
high  the  spear  of  Corniac.  An  liundred  bards  mot  liim  with  songs. 
Cairbar  concealed  with  smiles  the  death  lliat  was  dark  in  liis  souL 
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Over  Lena  of  the  lull  blue  streams  ; 

His  grey  dogs  bounded  on  the  heath — 
190  Their  loud  howling  reached  afar. 

Fingal  beheld  the  chief  depart ; 

The  sold  of  the  prince  fell  under  sorrow, 

Through  dread  of  Cairbar  of  dark  thoughts, 

While  drinking  'mid  the  festive  shells. 
195  My  son  raised  high  the  spear  of  Cormac. 

A  hundred  bards  came  forward  on  the  hill. 

Cairbar  hid  the  death  which  swam, 

Even  then,  in  darkness  through  his  breast. 

The  free-spread  feast  of  shells  resounds  ; 
200  Joy  kindles  in  the  people's  face, 

But  joy  like  the  sun  when  faint 

He  shines  with  slanting  beam  across  the  glens, 

And  hides  his  red  head  in  the  storm. 


Thi'y  sat  down 
to  the  feast ; 


Cah'bar  rose  up  in  armour, 
205  Gathering  on  his  face  the  darkness  of  the  dead.' 

The  harps  of  hundreds  hushed  their  sound  ; 

The  gride  of  shields  was  heard  around. 

Far  away  on  the  breast  of  the  hill. 

Long-haired  OUa  raised  a  voice  of  woe. 
210  Oscar  knew  the  sign  of  death  ; 

He  rose,  and  straightway  grasped  his  spear. 


but  Cairbar 
soon  rose  in 
armour,  the 
bards  ceased 
to  sing,  and 
011a  raised  a 
voice  of  sad- 
ness. 

Oscar,  under- 
standing the 
meaning  of 
these  signs, 
prepared  for 
combat. 


Tlie  feast  is  spread ;  the  shells  resound.  Joy  brightens  the  face 
of  the  host ;  but  it  was  like  the  parting  beam  of  the  sun  when  he 
is  to  hide  his  red  head  in  a  storm  ! 

Cairbar  rises  in  his  arms.  Darkness  gathers  on  liis  brow.  The  hun- 
dred harps  cease  at  once.  The  clang  of  shields  is  heard.  Far  distant 
on  the  heath  011a  raised  a  song  of  woe.     JMy  son  knew  the  sign  of 
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"  'Oscair,"  thuirt  an  Cairbre  ruadh, 
"  Tha  mi  'faicinn  sleagli  buaidli  na  li-Eirinn, 
Sleagli  fhada  Thigbmòra  nan  stuadb 

215  'Boillsgeadb  ann  ad  laimb  ag  eirigh. 
'Mhic  Mhorbbeinn  nan  coille  ciar, 
Sleagb,  deagb  ardan  nan  ceud  rigb, 
Bas  'am  fritb  do  threiu  o  sbean  ; 
Gèill  i,  'mbic  Oisein,  gun  stri, 

220  Geill  i  do  Cbairbre  nan  carbad." 


«  Powprless 
to  smite  ;  lit. 
hare,  or  full 
of  blows. 


"  An  geill  mi,"  's  e  f  breagair  an  trcuu, 
"  Na  thug  rigb  Eirinn  nam  beum  eruaidb, 
Na  tbug  Cormac  'ciabb  aillidb  dbomh  feiu, 
'N  uair  a  sgap  mi  fo  bbeum  na  Tuaitli  ? 

225  Tbàinig  mi  gu  talla  na  feile, 

'N  uair  a  tbeicb  iad  O  Fbionngbal  nam  buadh  : 
Dh'  èiricb  solas  'an  agbaidb  na  b-òige ; 
Cbuir  'am  laimb  sleagb  Tbigbmòra  nan  triatli  ; 
Cba  d'tbug  e  do  lag  i  fo  dbògbruinn, 

230  No  db'  auam  fo  mbòrcbuis  gun  gbniomb. 
Cba  stoii-m  dbomb  f(5in  do  dbiibbra  donn, 
Cba  tbeine  biiis  do  sbiiil  dbomb  fein  ; 
Cba-n  eagal  dbomb  do  sgiatb,  no  'm  foun 
0  'n  OUa,  'tba  'lom  de  bbcum  ; " 

235  A  Cbairbre,  cuir  giorrag  air  tràill, 
Tba  Oscar  a  gbnàtb  mar  cbarraig." 

death,  and,  rising,  seized  liis  spear.  "  Oscar,"  said  the  dark-red 
Cairbar,  "  I  behold  the  spear  of  Erin.  The  spear  of  Teniora  glitters 
in  thy  hand,  son  of  woody  Morven  !  It  was  the  pride  of  an  hun- 
dred kings ;  the  death  of  licroes  of  old.  Yield  it,  son  of  Ossian  ; 
yield  it  to  car-bome  Cairbar  ! " 

"  Shall  I  yield,"  Oscar  rejilied,  "  the  gift  nf  KrinV  injiuvcl  king? 
the   gift    of   fair-haired    Cormac,    wlicii    Oscar   scattiTcd   his   foes? 


TEMORA. 
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"  Oscar,"  said  Cairbar  the  red-haired, 
"  I  see  the  conquest-spear  of  Erin — 
The  long  spear  of  Temora  of  waves — 

215  Gleaming  in  thy  hand  on  high. 

Son  of  Morven  of  the  dusky  woods, 

That  spear,  the  rightful  pride  of  hundred  kings, 

Was  death  on  the  field  to  heroes  of  old. 

Son  of  Ossian,  yield  it  without  strife — 

220  Yield  it  to  Cairbar  of  the  chariots." 


DUAN  I. 

Cairbar  de- 
mandej  from 
him  a  spear 
which  had 
belonged  to 
the  kings  of 
Erin. 


"  Shall  I  yield,"  replied  the  hero, 

"  AVhat  Erin's  king  of  heay)-  blows, 

AVhat  Cormac  of  shining  locks,  on  me  bestowed, 

AVhen  I  scattered  the  Northmen  with  my  stroke  "? 
225  I  came  unto  the  festive  hall 

When  they  fled  from  conquering  Fingal : 

Joy  brightened  on  the  face  of  youth, 

In  my  hand  he  placed  the  spear  of  Temora  of  chiefs ; 

Not  to  the  helpless  or  the  weak  he  gave  it, 
230  Or  to  a  soul  of  pride  without  brave  deeds. 

No  storm  to  me  is  thy  gloomy  scowl ; 

No  death-fire  is  thine  eye  to  me  ; 

No  dread  thy  shield  ;  nor  yet  the  song 

From  011a — powerless  to  smite." 
2.35  Cairbar,  terrify  a  slave  :  * 

Oscar  is  ever  as  a  rock." 


Oscar  refuses, 
saying  that 
Cormac,  the 
rightful  king 
of  Ei-in,  had 
given  it  to 
him  ; 


and  that  he 
would  retain 


I  came  to  Cormac's  balls  of  joy  when  Swaran  fled  from  Fingal. 
Gladness  rose  in  the  face  of  youth.  He  gave  the  spear  of  Te- 
mora. Nor  did  he  give  it  to  the  feeble;  neither  to  the  weak 
in  soul.  The  darkness  of  thy  face  is  no  storm  to  me,  nor  are 
thine  eyes  the  flame  of  death.  Do  I  fear  thy  clanging  shield? 
Tremble  I  at  OUa's  song  ì  No,  Cairbar ;  frighten  the  feeble  :  Oscar 
is  a  rock  !  " 
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"  Nach  gèiU  tliu  f  lieiu  au  t-sleagh  gun  ddil  1 ' 
Thuirt  Cairbre,  'us  'àrdan  ag  èirigh. 
"  Bheil  d'fhocala  stoirmeil  'us  àrd 

240  Mu  Fhionugbal  air  tràigh  na  h-Eirinu, 
Fionnghal  nan  leadana  liath, 
0  choille  nan  sliabli,  o  i\Ihòrblieinn  ? 
Bba  'bbeuma  riamb  ri  daoine  faun  ; 
Acb  thigeadb  e  nail  do  Cliairbre ; 

245  Mar  f  baileus  siolaidh  e  's  a'  gbleann, 
No  ceatbacb  'tha  mall  's  an  fbasacb, 
'Tba  'g  aomadli  's  a'  taomadli  o  Atba." 

"  Na  -m  biodb  an  treuu  'tbog  bcum  air  fanu, 

A'tarruing  gu  teann  air  Cairbre, 
250  Blieireadb  Cairbre  o  Atha  nan  gleann 

Eirinu  uaine  a  nail  gun  armaibb. 

Na  labbair  mu  na  trèin,  a  tbriath  ; 

Tionndaidh  claidbeamb  nan  sgiatli  riunisa  ; 

Ar  spionna  fo  cboimeas  gu  'n  trian  ; 
255  Tha  Fionngbal  nan  sgiatb  cliuiteacli, 

Ard  cbeannard  nan  ài\l  tbriatli." 

Chunnaic  an  cairdean  niaraon 
Dhbhra  nach  robh  faoin  mu'n  gruaidli. 
Chualas  toirm  an  ceuma  elaon  : 
260  Bha  'n  siiilean  mar  theine  fo  bhuaireadh  ; 


"Wilt  thou  not  yield  the  spear  1"  replied  the  rising  pride 
of  Cairbar.  "  Are  thy  words  so  mighty  because  Fingal  is 
near  1  Fingal,  with  aged  locks,  from  Morven's  hundred  groves  ! 
He  hiis  fought  with  little  men.  But  he  must  vanish  before 
Cairbar,  like  a  thin  pillar  of  mist  before  the  winds  of  Atha ! " 
'•  Were   he   who   fought   with    little    men    near  Atha's    haughty 
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"  Wilt  thou  not  quickly  yield  the  spear  ?  " 

Said  Cairbar,  kindling  in  wrath. 

"  Are  thy  words  thus  noisy  and  high 
240  Since  Fingal  is  on  Erin's  shore — 

Fingal  of  the  hoary  locks, 

From  the  wood-covered  hills  of  Morven  1 

He  always  fought  with  feeble  men ; 

But  let  him  come  near  to  Cairbar ; 
245   He  shall  vanish  as  a  shadow  from  the  glen. 

Or  like  sluggish  mist  of  the  forest 

Gliding  and  pouring  from  Atha." 

"  Were  the  hero  who  fought  with  the  feeble 

Pressing  closely  on  Cairbar, 
2,50  Cairbar  from  Atha  of  glens  would  give 

Green  Erin  away  without  a  blow. 

Speak  not  of  the  strong,  thou  chief ; 

Turn  on  me  the  sword  of  shields  ; 

In  strength  we  are  fairly  matched  : 
255  Fingal  of  shields  is  renowned — 

The  liieh  leader  of  high  heroes." 


DUAN  I. 

Cairbar  sneers 
at  Oscar's 
boldness,  and 
attributes  it 
to  his  reliance 
on  Fingal ; 
but  says  that 
he  would  soon 
overpower 
even  Fingal, 
who  had  pre- 
viously fought 
only  with 
i'eeble  men. 


Oscar  replies 
that  if  Fingal 
were  present, 
Cairbar  would 
readily  sur- 
render his 
usurped  king- 
dom without 
venturing  to 
strike  a  blow 
in  defence. 


Their  friends  on  either  side  beheld 
A  threatening  gloom  on  either  face. 
The  soimd  of  their  hurrying  steps  was  heard, 
260  Their  wrathful  eyes  were  like  a  fire  ; 


chief,  Atlia's  chief  would  yield  green  Erin  to  avoid  his  rage ! 
Speak  not  of  the  mighty,  0  Cairbar !  Turn  thy  sword  on  me. 
Our  strength  is  equal ;  but  Fingal  is  renowned ;  the  first  of 
mortal  men  !  " 

Their  people  saw  the  darkening  chiefs.     Their  crowding  steps  are 
heard  around.     Their  eyes  roll  in  fire.     A  thousand  swords  are  half 
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Leth  gacli  claidlieimli  o  mlùle  slios  ; 

Chaisg  011a  nam  fios  am  foun, 

OUa  ruadh  nam  brosnaclia-dàna. 

Clirith  anam  an  Oscair  le  solas, 
265  Le  solas  a  b'  àbhaisd  do  'n  triath, 

'N  uaii-  ghluaiseadh  còrn-caismeaclid  an  ligb. 

Dorcba,  mar  thonn  ciar  a'  cbuain, 

Seal  mu-u  èiricli  air  stuaidh,  gaoth, 

'N  uair  dli'  aomas  a  clieann  gu  bruaicb, 
270  Gbrad-tbiiinio:  sluaob  Cbaii-bre  r'a  tliaolili. 


"■  He  down- 
ward crept ; 
Gael,  e'nwlculh 
bhàiii — lit. 
"subsiding 
or  filtering 
down." 
Bhàin,  more 
cumnionly  a 
hhàin,  is  now 
a  provincial 
term. 


A  nigbean  Thoscair,  c'  ar  son  do  dheoii-  ? 
Cba  do  tbuit  an  triatb  mòr  nach  faoin  ; 
'S  iomadh  bàs  a  bba  'g  iadhadh  mu'n  t^rr, 
Mu-n  d'aom  am  fear  còrr  air  'thaobb. 

275  Faic  mar  tbuiteas  iad  roimb  'n  triatb, 
Mar  cboille  nan  sliabb  's  an  fbàsach. 
An  uair  le  feirg  tbig  taibbs'  nan  sian 
Fo  'n  oidbcbe  gu  dian  o  'n  àiridb, 
A  lamb  sgaoilte  mu  cbeauuaibb  nan  crann. 

280  Tbuit  Mòrla,  's  ]\latbrounan  fo  bbas  ; 
Db'aom  Conacbar  air  Kir  'am  full ; 
Tbeicb  Cairbre  o  lann  a  mbòr  sbàir 
E  'sìoladb  'bbàin  fo  dbùtjbra  dubb " 
Air  culaobb  cloicbe  nan  crutb  's  nan  crom. 

28.5  Tbog  e  gu  diombair  a  sbleagb ; 


unsheathed.  Red-liaired  011a  raised  the  song  of  battle.  The  trem- 
liling  joy  of  Oscar's  soul  arose  ;  the  wonted  joy  of  his  soul  wIkhi 
Fingal's  horn  was  heard.  Dark  as  the  swelling  wave  of  ocean 
before  the  rising  winds  when  it  bends  its  head  near  the  coast,  came 
on  the  host  of  Cairbiir  ! 

Daughter  of  Toscar  !  wliy  that  tear  ?    lie  i.s  nut  fallen  yet.     Many 
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A  thousand  swords  were  half  unsheathed  ; 

011a  the  seer  ceased  the  song  •'' — 

Eed  OUa  of  the  stirring  strains. 

Joy  trembled  in  the  soul  of  Oscar — 
265  Joy  familiar  to  the  hero 

When  woke  the  war-horn  of  the  king. 

Dark  as  the  dusky  wave  of  ocean, 

Ere  rises  the  wind  on  the  billow, 

Eolling  onwards  its  crest  to  the  shore, 
270  The  host  of  Cairbar  pressed  to  his  side. 

Daughter  of  Toscar,  why  thy  tears  ? 
The  great  and  mighty  prince  has  not  fallen ; 
Many  the  deaths  which  hovered  round  the  hill 
Before  the  peerless  one  bent  down. 

275  See  how  they  fall  before  the  prince, 
Like  trees  in  mountain-wilderness 
When  comes  the  wrathful  spirit  of  the  storm. 
Speeding  at  night  from  the  height. 
Grasping  in  his  hand  the  heads  of  trees. 

280  Fell  Morla  and  Maronna  in  death; 

Bowed  Conachar  to  the  earth  in  blood ; 
Fled  Cairbar  from  the  hero's  sword — 
In  shadow  dark  he  downward  crept " 
Behind  the  stone  of  circles  and  of  forms. 

285  Secretly  he  raised  his  spear ;  ^ 


They  and 
their  followei's 


Oscar  cuts 
down  many  of 
his  opponents. 


Cairbar  fled 
from  his  pre- 
sence ;  hut, 
hiding  himself 
behind  "a 
stone  of  circles 
and  of  forms," 


were  the  deaths  of  his  arm  hefore  my  hero  fell ! 

Behold,  they  fall  before  my  son  like  groves  iu  the  desert ;  when 
an  angry  ghost  rushes  through  night,  and  takes  their  green  heads  in 
his  hand  !  Morlath  falls  ;  Maronnan  dies  ;  Conachar  trembles  in 
his  blood  !  Cairbar  shrinks  before  Oscar's  sword  !  He  creeps  in 
darkness  behind  a  stone.     He  lifts  the  spear  in  secret :  he  pierces 
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Bhuail  esan  taobli  Oscair.     Air  sgeith 
Thuit  an  gaisgeach  air  'aghaidh  's  a'  mhagli 
Air  a  gliliin  bha  taice  do  'u  triath  ; 
Bha  'slileagh  f liada  fèiu  'n  a  làimli. 

290  Faic  Cairbre  !  's  e  thall  fo  smiiir. 

Ghluais  geura  ua  cruaidhe  tro'  'clieami 
A'sgoltadh  a  ruadh-ehiabh  air  chid  : 
Mar  charraig  bhriste  dli'  aom  an  sonn, 
A  tliuiteas  grad  o  sbliabli  nan  cròm, 

295  'N  uair  chrathas  Eirinn  uain'  i  fein 
0  bheinn  gu  beinn,  o  mhuir  gu  muir. 

Cba-n  eirich  Oscar  donn  a  chaoidb  : 
E  'g  aomadb  ri  copan  a  sgeithe, 
Bha  sleagh  nan  ciar  libas  ann  a  làinib. 
300  Sheas  Èii-inn  fada  thall  air  sliabb. 

An  glaodb  mar  onf lia  garbh  nan  sruth  ; 
Fhreagair  Lena  nan  cruth  am  fuaini. 

Chuala  Fionnghal  thall  an  tnirm  ; 
Ghlac  e  sleagh  Shelma  nam  benm. 
305  Sgaoil  e  'cheuni  air  uchd  nan  sliabh, 
Ghrad-mhosgail  o  'n  triath  guth  bròin. 
"  Cluinneam  h,rd  iorghuil  a'  chòmhraig  ; 
Tha  Oscar  'n  a  aonar  's  a'  bhlàr. 


my  Oscar's  side  !  Ho  falls  forward  on  his  shield  ;  his  knen  sustains 
the  chief.  But  still  his  spear  is  in  his  hand.  See,  gloomy  Caii-bar 
falls  !  The  steel  jiierced  his  forehead  and  divided  his  red  liair  he- 
hind.  He  lay  like  a  shattered  rock  wliich  Cromla  shakes  from  its 
.shaggy  side,  when  the  greeu-valleyod  Erin  .shakes  its  iiKJiiiitaiiis 
from  sea  to  sea. 
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He  struck  Oscar  in  the  side.     On  liis  shield 

Fell  the  hero  forward  on  the  plain  : 

His  knee  supported  the  chief ; 

His  own  long  spear  was  in  his  hand. 
290  See  Cairbar  in  the  dust ! 

The  sharpness  of  the  steel  went  through  his  head, 

Sundering  the  red  locks  behind  : 

The  hero  feU  like  a  riven  rock, 

Which  swift  falls  down  from  the  bowing  hill, 
295  When  green  Erin  shakes  herself 

From  Ben  to  Ben — from  sea  to  sea ! 

Brown-haired  Oscar  shall  rise  no  more  : 
He  leans  upon  his  bossy  shield. 
The  spear  of  dark  deaths  was  in  his  hand. 
300  Far  off  stood  Erin  on  the  hill, 

Their  cry  like  the  hoarse  strength  of  streams  ; 
Lena  of  ghosts  re-echoed  to  the  sound. 

Fingal  heard  the  noise  afar  ; 
He  grasped  the  gashing  spear  of  Selma, 
305  And  stretched  his  stride  on  the  face  of  the  hill. 
Straightway  rose  the  prince's  voice  in  woe  : 
"  I  hear  the  loud  din  of  conflict; 
Oscar  is  alone  in  battle. 


But  never  moie  shall  Oscar  rise  !  He  leans  on  his  bossy  sliield. 
His  spear  is  in  his  terrible  hand.  Erin's  sons  stand  distant  and 
dark.  Their' shouts  arise  like  crowded  streams.  Moi-lena  echoes 
wide.  Fingal  heard  the  sound.  He  took  the  spear  of  Selma.  His 
steps  are  before  us  on  the  heath.  He  spoke  the  words  of  woe.  "  I 
hear  the  noise  of  war.     Young  Oscar  is  alone.     Eise,  sons  of  Mor- 
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he  secretly 
flung  Ms  spear 
at  Oscar,  who 
fell  ou  his 
knee  ;  but, 
gathering  up 
his  strength, 
threw  his 
spear  at  Cair- 
bar, and  drove 
it  through  his 
head. 


The  people 
raise  a  loud 
cry, 


which  is  heard 
by  Fingal. 
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Gluaiseadh  sìol  gliarbli-tlireun  na  Mòrblieinn, 
310  'Us  tliusradh  iacl  còmlinadli  d'a  lann." 


o  Death 
brooded 
blindly  o'er 
their  thoughts 
—i.e.  they 
saw  deatli 
approaching, 
but  knew  not 
whom  it  would 
strike  first. 
6  The  chiefs 
of  Erin 
quenched  our 
gi-ief, — a 
remarkable 
expression  of 
the  joy  felt  in 
avenging  their 
friend, 
c  There  is  a 
blank  in  this 
line.     I  have 
filled  it  con- 
jecturally  by 
the  word  do- 
ghhuisad. 
E.  M'Lachlan 
makes  it  ilo- 
tlana.     Mac- 
far]  an  has 
"  finiium." 


Bu  ghrad  mo  clieumau  feiu  air  raon  ; 

Leum  Fillean  thar  fraoch  Mhoilèna  ; 

Le  ueart  ghluais  Fionnghal  nacli  faoin. 

B'  fhuasacli  an  dealradli  'bha  'g  eirigh 
315  0  sgdith  nam  beum  air  treun  nan  sluagli. 

Cliunnaic  siol  Eiiinn  fada  thall 

Deah'adh  mall  o  cheaun  na  leirg. 

Dli'  aitbnich  iad  nacli  d'  eiricli  gann 

Do  righ  nan  laun  a  bliròu-feirfr. 
320  Bha  'm  bàs  ag  iadhadli  dall  mu'n  .smuaintil)]!." 

Tliainig  siune  ;  bliimil  sinu  còmhrag  ; 

Chaisg  triath'  ua  li-Eii'inu  ar  gruaim.'' 

'N  uair  thainig  an  righ  n  a  mbòr  fbuaim, 

C'e  an  cridbe  'bbiodb  [do-gbluasad]  fo  cbruaidh  Ì ' 
325  Theich  iadsan  o  cbruacban  Mhoilèna, 

An  dubb  bbixs  a'  beumadh  'n  an  ruaig. 

Cbunnaic  sinn  òg  Oscar  air  sgdith, 

'S  a  dhearg  fhuil  ag  iadhadli  m'a  thaobh. 

Bha  sàmhchair  mu  eudann  gach  triath 
330  A'  tionndadh  gu  'chulaobh  fo  dheoir. 

Bha  'n  righ  a'  ceiloadh  a  dheoir  fein, 

Bha  'ghaoth  o  bheinn  'n  a  f  heu.saig  liath ; 


von,  join  the  hero's  sword  ! " 

Ossian  ruslied  along  the  heath.  Pillan  bounded  over  ^loi-lcna. 
Fiiigal  strode  in  his  strength.  The  h'ght  of  his  shield  is  terrilile. 
The  sons  of  Erin  saw  it  far  distant :  they  trembled  in  their  souls. 
They  knew  that  the  wrath  of  the  king  arose,  and  they  foresaw  their 
death.     We  first  arriviMl.     AVe  fou'dit.     Erin's  chiefs  withstood  our 


Let  Morven's  strong  warrior-race  rush  on, 
310  And  carry  succour  to  his  sword." 
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Swift  were  my  steps  on  the  hill ; 

FiUan  bounded  o'er  Moi-Lena's  heath  ; 

In  strength  the  mighty  Fingal  strode. 

Dreadful  was  the  gleam  which  shone 
.315  From  the  war-worn  shield  of  the  hero  of  hosts. 

The  race  of  Erin  saw  afar 

The  steady  light  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  ; 

They  knew  that  measureless  arose 

The  grieving  wrath  of  the  king  of  spears. 
320  Death  brooded  blindly  o'er  their  thoughts.** 

We  came ;  we  struck  in  combat — 

The  chiefs  of  Erin  quenched  our  grief.'' 

When  the  monarch  came  in  sounding  din, 

What  heart,  though  clad  in  steel,  [could  stand]  1 ' 
325  They  fled  from  the  heights  of  Moi-Lena, 

Black  death  consuming  them  in  flight. 

We  saw  young  Oscar  on  a  shield. 

His  red  blood  wandering  down  his  side. 

Silence  was  on  the  face  of  every  chief, 
330  As  tearfully  he  turned  aside. 

The  king  was  hiding  his  own  tears  ; 

The  mountain- wind  went  through  his  hoary  beard  : 


He  instantly 
goes  forward 
to  Oscar's  aid, 
and  calls  upon 
his  warriors 
to  follow  him. 


They  soon 
reach  Erin's 
host,  attack, 
and  rout  them 
utterly. 


They  find 
Oscar  wound- 
ed mortally. 


rage.  But  when  the  Icing  came  in  the  sound  of  his  course,  wliat 
heart  of  steel  could  stand  !  Erin  fled  over  ]\Ioi-lena.  Death  pur- 
sued their  flight.  We  saw  Oscar  on  his  shield.  We  saw  his  blood 
around.  Silence  darkened  every  face.  Each  turned  his  back  and 
wept.  The  king  strove  to  hide  his  tears.  His  grey  beard  whistled 
in  the  wind.     He  bends  his  head  above  tlie  chief.     His  Avords  are 
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■  Dh'  aom  e  'clieann  thar  an  treun  ; 
Tliuit  osna  measg  'f  Local  o  'n  triath. 

335       "  'N  do  thiiit  tbu,  'Oscair  sluiir  nan  lauu, 

'Am  meadhon  do  gharbli  astair  fein  ! 

Tha  cridhe  na  h-aoise  fo  spiiLrn 

'Faicinn  chòmhrag  a  bhuineadh  do  tbreiu  ; 

Na  cathan  do-m  bu  choir  a  bbi  nail, 
340  Chaidh  'n  goarradb  gu  ganii  o  chliu. 

C  uin  a  cbòmbnuidh's  an  solas  air  Selma  ? 

C  uin  a  gbluaiseas  am  bròn  o  Mhòrblieinn  ? 

Thuit,  0  am  gu  h-am,  mo  clilann  ; 

Tba  Fionnglial  'an  deireadh  de  'sliiol. 
345  Mo  chliu  a'  sioladh  sios  o  luaidh, 

Bi'  dh  m'  aois-sa  fo  thruaigh  gun  cluiii'deaii, 

Mav  nial  de  cheò  'am  thalla  fòin. 

Cha  chluinn  mi  'tilleadh  o  blieinu  mac 

'Am  meadhon  mòrchuis  'us  smachd  'airme. 
350  Tuiteadh  deoir  o  ghaisgich  Mhòrbeinn  ; 

Cha-n  èirich  Oscar  òg  a  chaoidh." 

Thuit  na  dcoir,  a  righ  nan  lann, 
Cha  robli  anam  gu  gann  mu  'n  triath  ; 
Ghluais  esan  gu  comhragjian  gleann; 
355  Chaidh  naimhdean  air  chall  roi'  'sgiath ; 
Measg  an  sòlais  bha  'thilleadh  'an  sith. 


mixed  witli  sij^'lis. 

"  Art  thou  fallen,  O  Oscar  !  in  the  midst  of  tliy  coxn'sc  Ì  the 
heart  of  the  aged  beats  over  thee  !  He  sees  thy  coming  wars  ! 
The  wars  which  ought  to  come  he  sees  !  They  are  cut  off  from  thy 
fame  !  Wlien  shall  joy  dwell  at  Selma  ?  AVlien  shall  grief  depart 
from  Morvcn  ì     My  sons  fall  by  degrees ;  Fiiigal  is  the  last  of  his 
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Over  the  strong  one  he  bowed  his  head ; 
Sighs  rose  amid  the  words  of  the  prince  : 

335       "  Hast  thou  fallen,  Oscar,  chief  of  spears, 

Midway  in  thy  rugged  race  ? 

The  heart  of  age  is  in  distress, 

Beholding  wars  which  belonged  to  the  brave 

The  battles  which  ought  to  have  come 
340  Have  been  bereft  of  (their)  renown. 

When  shall  gladness  dwell  in  Selma  Ì — 

When  shall  grief  depart  from  Morven  ? 

My  children  fall  from  time  to  time  ; 

Fingal  is  'mid  the  last  of  his  race. 
345  My  fame  is  ebbing  from  the  song ; 

Sad  shall  be  my  age,  and  friendless. 

Like  a  cloud  of  mist  in  my  hall ; 

I  shall  not  hear  a  son  on  the  hill, 

Amid  the  pride  and  power  of  arms. 
350  Let  the  heroes  of  Morven  shed  tears — 

Young:  Oscar  shall  rise  no  more." 


Fingalmourns 
for  him, 


and  speaks 
satUy  of  his 
own  lonely 
state,  as  his 
children  fall 
away. 


Fell  the  tears,  thou  king  of  swords — 
Towards  the  chief  no  heart  was  cold  : 
He  went  forth  to  the  war  of  the  glens ; 
355  Foemen  vanished  before  his  shield ; 
And  their  joy  was  his  return  in  peace. 


Ossian  de- 
scrihes  the 
sorrow  of  all 
the  warriors 
for  the  un- 
timely fall  of 


race.  !My  fame  begins  to  pass  away  :  mine  ago  will  be  ^vithout 
friends.  I  sball  sit  a  grey  cloud  in  my  ball :  I  sbaU  not  bear  the 
return  of  a  son  in  bis  sounding  arms.  Weep,  ye  beroes  of  Morven  ! 
never  more  sball  Oscar  rise  !  " 

And  tbey  did  weep,  0  Fingal  !    Dear  was  tbe  bero  to  tbeir  souls. 
He  went  out  to  battle,  and  tbe  foes  vanished.     He  returned  in 
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Cha  robh  bròn  air  athair  m'a  mliac, 
'Thuit  'an  còmh  -stri  'an  tlachd  'òige. 
Ghluais  iaclsan  gun  deoir  fo  sgàile, 
360  'N  uaii-  shinteadh  air  làr  ceann  an  t-sluaigh 
Bha  Bran  a'  donualaich  r'a  tliaobb, 
Luatb  gruamaeh  nan  raon  fo  bbròu  ; 
Is  minic  a  gbbiais  iad  maraou 
Do  sbeilg  'us  do  ruadhaibh  na  fasaicb. 


o  L.  367-73 
may  be  tlie 
words  either 
of  Ossian  or 
of  Oscar.  I 
give  them  to 
the  latter  in 
deference  to 
llaciiherson. 


365       'N  uair  a  cbunnaic  e  'cbamlean  mu'u  cuairt, 

Gbluais  a  spairu  gu  hiatb  fo  "ebliabb 

"  Osua  nan  triatb  arda  fo  aois," 

Caoineadb  nan  con,  'us  am  fonn 

A'  briseadb  trom  o  bbeul  nam  Ijìird  ; 
370  Leagh  sud  m'  anam  fein  fo  bbròn, 

M'  anam  nacb  do  leagbadb  riamb 

'An  comb  -stri  nan  sgiatb,  no  'n  còmbrag ; 

Bba  e  cosLacb  ri  cruaidb  mo  lain  no. 

Giidain  mi  do  m'  cbruaieb,  a  threin, 
375  Tog  clacban  's  a'  bbeinn  do  m'  ebUu  ; 

Cuir  cabar  an  ruaidb  rium  fein, 

Lann  tbana  nam  beum  ri  m'  tbaobh. 

Togaidb  srutb,  an  cian,  an  bir ; 

Cbi  sealgair  gu  cid  a'  cbruaidb  ; 
380  '  So  claidbeamb  gbarbb  Oscair  fo  smiiir, 

Ard  mbòrcbuis  nam  bliadbna  'cbaidb  uainn.' " 


peace  amidst  their  joy.  No  father  mourned  his  son  slain  in  youth  : 
no  brother  liis  brother  of  love.  They  fell  without  tears,  lor  the 
chief  of  the  people  is  low  !  P>r:in  is  howling  at  his  feet ;  gloomy 
Luiith  is  sad,  for  he  had  often  UhI  fluiii  tn  the  cliase,  to  the  bound- 
ing roe  of  the  desert ! 

When   Oscar  saw  his  friends  around,  his  heaving  brea.st  arose. 
"  The  groans,"  ho  said,  "  of  aged  chiefs,  the  howling  of  my  dogs, 
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No  father  sorrowed  for  his  sou 
AVho  fell  in  war  in  the  flower  of  youth  ; 
They  passed,  unwept,  into  the  shade 
3G0  When  the  head  of  the  people  lay  low. 
Bran  was  howling  by  his  side  ; 
Grim  Lu-a  of  the  mountain-slope  is  sad — • 
Ofttimes  had  they  gone  together 
To  chase  the  deer  of  the  forest. 

365       When  (Oscar)  saw  his  frieuds  around  him. 
Quickly  heaved  his  labouring  chest. 
"  The  sighs  of  noble  and  of  aged  chiefs," 
The  whine  of  dogs,  and  the  song- 
Bursting  in  grief  from  the  lips  of  bards — 

370  These  melt  my  soul  in  sorrow. 
My  soul  which  never  was  softened 
In  combat  or  conflict  of  shields  ; 
It  was  like  to  the  steel  of  my  sword. 
Bear  me  to  my  hill,  thou  hero  ; 

375  Raise  stones  on  the  Ben  to  my  renown  ; 
Close  by  me  lay  the  antler  of  the  stag, 
And  the  sharp  cleaving  blade  by  my  side. 
Long  time  hence  the  stream  will  sweep  the  earth 
The  hunter  will  see  the  steel  all  bare —       [away ; 

380  '  Here  is  the  sword  of  Oscar  in  rust, 

High  pride  of  the  years  which  have  gone.'" 

the  sudden  bursts  of  the  song  of  grief,  have  melted  Oscar's  soul ; 
my  soul  that  never  melted  before.  It  was  like  the  steel  of  my 
sword.  Ossian,  carry  me  to  my  hills !  Eaise  the  stones  of  my  re- 
nown. Place  the  horn  of  a  deer,  place  my  sword  hy  my  side. 
The  torrent  hereafter  may  raise  the  earth ;  the  hunter  may  find  the 
steel  and  say,  *  This  has  been  Oscar's  sword,  the  pride  of  other 
years  ! '  "     "  FaUest  thou,  son  of  my  fame  ?  shall  I  never  see  thee, 
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and  speaks  of 
the  howling  of 
Bran  and  Ln-a 
heside  him. 


The  painful 
scene  melted 
Oscar's  heart 
as  it  never 
was  melted 
before. 


He  asks  his 
father  to  bear 
him  to  his 
mound,  and 
raise  stones  to 
his  fame. 
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"  'N  do  tliuit  am  mac  a  tlmg  dliomli  cliu  Ì 
Nach  fhaic  mi  thu,  'Oscair,  a  chaoidh  'i 
'N  uaii-  a  chluinneas  triatban  mòr  mu'u  cloiun, 

385  Nach  cluinn  mi  's  an  am  ort,  a  tbriath  ? 
Bi  'dh  còiuneach  air  do  cblachau  liath  ; 
Bi  'dli  gaotli  measg  an  ciabhau  fo  bliròn." 
CuLrear  còmbrag  gun  tbusa  air  sbabb  ; 
Cba  lean  tbu  eilid  cbiar  mu  tbòrr. 

390  'N  uair  a  tbilleas  an  gaisgeacb  o  stri 
'S  e  'g  innscadb  mu  tb\r  nan  Gall, 
'  Cbunna'  mi  uaigb  aig  an  t-srutb, 
'Bba  'beucadb  o  dbubb  nan  earn, 
Còmbnuidb  gun  leus  do  tbriatb  ; 

395  Tbuit  e  le  Oscar  nan  carbad, 

Ceanu  nau  garbb  do  'n  dan  am  bas.' '' 
Tbeagamb  gu-n  cluiuneam  fèin  a  gbutli ; 
Bi  'db  solas  air  dubb  mo  cbleibb." 


a  Their  hair— 
i.  e.  tlie  moss 
on  the  grey 
stoues, — more 
than  once 
called  "hair" 
or  "locks." 


6  The  mighty 
(loomed  to 
die  ;  lit.  the 
•mighty  to 
whom  death 
is  song — i.e. 
whose  death 
is  in  song. 
Ann  an  dan, 
"in  song," 
means  "fated" 
or  "  lixed." — 
Vide  Note  5, 
vol.  i.  1).  346. 
Macfarlan 
translates 
"Quibus  erat 
carmen  mors." 


Tbuitcadb  an  oidbcbc  fo  l)bròn  ; 

400  Cba-n  eireadb  le  solas  a'  gbrian 
'An  sgiiile  fiar  na  dògbruinn  ; 
Sbeasadb  na  triatban  mar  scorran 
Air  Moildn'  nan  tòrra  fo  mbbig, 
Fo  fballus  fuar  gun  luaidb  air  c^mbrag  ; 

405  Sgaoil  an  rigb  gu  caoin  am  liròn 
'S  e  'tos'ail  a  mbòr  gbutb. 


Oscar  ?  When  others  hear  of  their  sons,  shall  I  not  hear  of  thee  1 
The  moss  is  on  thy  four  grey  stones ;  the  mournful  wind  is  there. 
The  battle  shall  be  fought  without  thee ;  thou  slialt  not  pursue  the 
dark-brown  hinds.  When  the  warrior  returns  from  battle.s,  and 
tells  of  other  lands  :  '  I  have  seen  a  tomb,'  he  will  'say,  '  by  the 
roaring  stream,  the  dark  dwelling  of  a  chief  j  he  fell  by  car-borne 
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"  Has  lie  fallen,  tlie  son  who  brought  me  fame  ? 

Oscar,  shall  I  never  see  thee  more  Ì 

When  mighty  chiefs  hear  of  their  sons, 
385  Shall  I  hear  nought  of  thee,  thou  chief  ? 

Moss  shall  cover  thy  grey  stones  ; 

The  wind  amid  their  hair  shall  mourn  ;  " 

War  shall  be  waged  without  thee  on  the  hill ; 

Thou  Avilt  not  chase  the  brown  hind  on  the  peak. 
390  When  the  warrior  shall  return  from  battle. 

And  tell  of  the  land  of  the  Gall : 

'  I  beheld  a  grave  by  the  river 

Which  roared  from  the  blackness  of  the  cah-ns, 

The  lightless  dwelling  of  a  chief 
395  Who  fell  by  Oscar  of  chariots — ■ 

Head  of  the  mighty,  doomed  to  die.'  ^" 

Perchance  even  I  may  hear  his  voice; 

It  will  cheer  the  darkness  of  my  breast." 

Night  would  have  fallen  in  sorrow  ; 
400  Nor  would  the  sun  with  gladness  rise 

On  the  troubled  gloom  of  their  distress  ; 

The  chiefs  would  have  stood,  like  jagged  cliffs. 

On  Moi-Lena  of  misty  peaks, 

In  chilly  sweat,  without  a  word  of  war  : 
405  Gently  the  king  dispelled  their  grief. 

Lifting  his  mighty  voice. 


Ossian  mourns 
over  him. 


The  warriors 
were  wholly 
swallowed  up 
in  grief ; 


Oscar,  the  first  of  mortal  men  : '  I  perhaps  shall  hear  his  voice.     A 
beam  of  joy  wiU  rise  in  my  soul." 

Jv^ight  would  have  descended  in  sorro-w,  and  morning  returned  in 
the  shadow  of  grief.  Our  chiefs  would  have  stood  like  cold  drop- 
ping rocks  on  !Moilena,  and  have  forgot  the  war,  did  not  the  king 
disperse  his  grief,  and  raise  his  mighty  voice.     The  chiefs,  as  new- 
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Mhosgail  na  treuna  'n  a  choir, 
]\Iar  0  aisling  a'  traoghadh  o  dhubh. 

"  Cia  faJa  a  thuiteas  ua  deoir 
410  Air  Moik'n'  nan  tòrr  o  Eiriun  ? 

Cha  till  dhiiinn  na  treuna  na  's  mo ; 

Nearfc  Oscair  a  chaoidli  cha-n  diiieh. 

Tuitidh  gaisgich  'n  an  làithean  fein ; 

Cha-n  fhaicear  's  a'  bheiun  an  triall. 
415  C  ait  am  bheil  ar  n-athaire  treun, 

A  shiol  nam  beum  o  'n  am  a  dh'  iadh  ? 

Tliuit  iad  mar  reultau  fo  thòrr, 

'Thog  solus  mòr  air  tir  fo  mhidg. 

Cha  chluinn  sinn  acli  fuaim  an  cliu  ; 
420  Ach  bu  chliuiteach  iadsan  fein 

'Am  bliadhnan  nan  treun  a  dli'  aom. 

Fuasach  us  baoth  na  dh'f  halbh. 

Mar  sin  a  theid  sinne  o  'n  raon 

'An  làithean  fo  chaol  nam  marbh. 
425  Bitheamaid  's  an  am  so  fo  chliu, 

'Us  fagamaid  air  chid  ar  n-aium, 

Mar  dhealradh  na  greine  gun  smiur, 

'N  uair  a  cheilear  fo  dhiibhra  a  ceann, 

Fear-astair  fo  hhron  'us  e  'triall 
430  'G  a  cuimhneachadh  's  an  iar  a'  dealradh. 
'UUin,  mo  bhàrd  fein  fo  aois, 


awakened  from  dreams,  lift  up  their  licaJs  around. 

"  How  long  on  Moi-lena  shall  we  wuep  Ì  How  long  pour  in  Erin 
our  tears  Ì  The  mighty  wUl  not  return  ;  Oscar  shall  not  rise  in  his 
strength.  The  valiant  must  fall  in  their  day,  and  be  no  more 
known  on  their  hUls.  Wliere  are  our  fathers,  O  waiTÌors  !  tlio  chiefs 
of  the  times  of  old  Ì    They  have  set  like  stars  that  have  shone.    Wo 
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The  chiefs  woke  up  around  him 

As  from  a  dream  when  it  ebbs  from  bhxckuess. 

"  How  long  shall  fall  the  tears 
410  On  Moi-Lena  of  hills  in  Erin  ? 

The  brave  will  return  to  us  no  more  ; 

Never  will  the  strength  of  Oscar  rise. 

Heroes  shall  fall  in  their  own  day; 

On  the  Ben  their  path  shall  not  be  seen. 
415  Where  are  our  valiant  fathers — 

Race  of  cleaving  blows  from  time  now  fled  1 

They  fell  as  stars  behind  the  hill, 

Which  shed  great  light  on  a  land  in  gloom. 

We  hear  but  the  sound  of  their  fame  ; 
420  Yet  they  were  indeed  renowned 

In  the  years  of  the  brave  who  have  passed  : 

Dread  and  wondrous  were  they  who  are  gone. 

So  we  shall  pass  from  the  field 

Through  time  into  the  strait  of  death. 
425  Let  US  now  achieve  renown, 

And  leave  our  name  behind. 

As  the  pure  brightness  of  the  sun. 

Ere  he  hides  his  head  in  darkness  : 

The  traveller  on  his  way  laments 
430  As  he  recalls  his  shining  in  the  west. 
Ullin,  my  own  aged  bard, 


but  Fingal 
rouses  them, 
telling  them 
that  (leatli 
was  the  ap- 
pointed lot 
of  all ; 


and  that  their 
duty  was  to 
acquire  re- 
nown in  the 
present. 


only  hear  the  sound  of  their  praise.  But  they  were  renowned  in 
their  years  :  the  terror  of  other  times.  Thus  shall  we  pass  away  in 
the  day  of  our  fall.  Then  let  us  be  renowned  when  we  may,  and 
leave  our  fame  behind  us,  like  the  last  beams  of  the  sun,  when  he 
hides  his  red  head  in  the  west.  The  traveller  mourns  his  absence, 
thinking  of  the  flame  of  his  beams.     Ullin,  my  aged  bard !  take 
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a  Sore  en- 
feebled is  my 
aiin  ;  lit. 
there  is  weak- 
itess  not  scant 
in  my  arm. 


Gabh  long  a  tha  faoin  o  'n  righ  ; 

Tog  Oscar  gu  Selma  uan  raon. 

Tuiteadh  deoir  o  òigheau  nam  frith, 
435  0  ainnir  naii  Ian  uclid  'am  Morbheinn. 

Buailidh  siune  còmhrag  na  li-Eiriun 

Mu  shiol  nan  trsun  a  tliuit  le  Cormac. 
Tha  lai  mo  bhliadhna  fo  smal ; 

Tha  laigs'  ann  am  ruighe  nach  gann  ; " 
440  Tha  m'  aithriche  'g  aomadh  o'n  nial 

Gu  faoin-astar  an  liath-mhac, 

Cha  treigear  an  t-aite  so  fèin 

Gun  dealradh  ag  eii-igh  do  'chliu. 

Bi'  dh  m'  anam  mar  dhearg-shruth  nan  speur 
445  Do  bhardan  nam  beul  ciuiu." 


Thog  Ullin  seoil  bhàn'  ri  Tuath. 

Bhuail  gaoth  air  an  stuaidh  o  dhcas  ; 

Leum  luingeas  gu  Selma  thar  cuaiu. 

Sheas  mise  fo  ghruaim  thaU 
450  Gun  fhocal  mall  gu  cluais  uam  feiu. 

Bha  Heagh  'us  cuirm  air  sliabli  Mlioilena. 

Chuir  tuille  'us  ceud  gun  bheud  fo  iiir 

Garbh  Chairbre  nan  tiir  ard. 

Cha  chualas  fonn  o  bhoul  gu  'cliliu  ; 
455  Bha  'anam  fo  smiiir  's  fo  f  huil. 


tliou  the  ship  of  the  king.  Carry  O.scar  to  Selma  of  harps.  Let  the 
daughters  of  Morven  weep.  We  must  fight  in  Erin  for  the  race  of 
fallen  Cormac.  The  days  of  my  years  hegin  to  fail.  I  foel  the 
weakness  of  my  arm.  My  fathers  bend  from  their  clouds  to  receive 
their  grey-haired  son.  But  before  I  go  hence,  one  beam  of  fame 
shall  rise.     Jly  days  shall  end  as  my  years  began,  in  fame.     My 
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Take  thou  an  idle  ship  of  the  king's ; 

Bear  Oscar  to  Selma  of  plains. 

Let  the  maids  of  the  forests  weep — 
435  The  full-bosomed  daughters  of  Morven. 

We  shall  fight  the  battle  of  Erin 

For  the  race  of  the  brave  who  fell  with  Cormac. 
The  days  of  my  years  are  in  gloom. 

Sore  enfeebled  is  my  arm  : " 
440  My  fathers  bend  down  from  the  cloud 

To  the  lagging  step  of  their  grey-haired  son  ; 

(But)  this  same  place  we  shall  not  quit 

Till  we  kindle  the  light  of  his  renown. 

My  life  shall  be  as  the  red  stream  of  the  skies 
445  To  the  bards  of  tuneful  mouth." 


He  orders 
Ullin  liis  baril 
to  take  a  ship, 
and  to  bear 
Oscar's  re- 
mains to 
Selma. 

He  resolves  to 
follow  the 
war,  for  the 
restoration  of 
Cormac  to  his 
throne  ; 
and  speaks  of 
his  old  age 
and  declining 
strength. 


Ullin  raised  the  white  sails  for  the  north  ; 

The  south  wind  struck  the  waves  : 

Bounded  the  barque  to  Selma  o'er  the  sea. 

I  stood  apart  in  sorrow ; 
450  I  spoke  not  a  whisper  to  an  ear. 

A  plenteous  feast  was  on  Moi-Lena's  hill. 

More  than  a  hundred,  with  due  rites,  interred 

Eough  Cairbar  of  the  lofty  towers. 

In  his  praise  no  song  was  heard  ; 
455  His  soul  was  in  darkness  and  in  blood. 


Ullin  sails  for 
Selma. 


Cairbar  is 
buried,  but  no 
liard  ventures 
to  raise  a  song 
in  his  praise. 


life  shall  be  one  stream  of  light  to  bards  of  other  times !  " 

Ullin  raised  his  white  sails.  The  wind  of  the  south  came  forth. 
He  bounded  on  the  waves  toward  Selma.  I  remained  in  my  grief, 
but  my  words  were  not  heard.  The  feast  is  spread  on  Moi-lena. 
An  hundred  heroes  reared  the  tomb  of  Cairbar.  No  song  is  raised 
over  the  chief.     His  soul  had  been  dark  and  bloody.     The  bards 
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o  The  king 
— i.e.  Conuac, 
murdered  by 
Cairbar. 


Chuimlinicli  na  hàrdan  an  rigli  : " 

C  uim  a  bliiodli  Cairbre  'an  stri  nan  dan  1 

Tliuit  truscan  ua  h-oidhche  mu'n  cuairt  ; 
Chiteadli  shuas  o  cliend  craobh 

460  Dealradh  'lasadli  mil  ghruaidli  nan  nial. 
Shuidli  Fionnglial  fo  dharacli  na  li-;iirde  ; 
Sheas  Altlian  nan  dan  'n  a  cliòir 
Le  sgeul  an  dubh-bliròin  mu  Chormac, 
Althan  mac  Chonacbair  nan  seòd, 

465  Caraid  gaisgich  a'  mhòr  charbaid. 
Bha  'thuinidh  mar  ri  Cormac  fèin 
'An  Tiglimora  nan  treun  gbaotli, 
'N  uair  a  cheileadb  mac  Sheuma  fo  nial, 
Air  taobh  Lego  nan  ciar  shruth. 

470  Bu  bhrònach  sgeul  o  Altlian  liath, 
A  rosgan  'cur  sios  nan  deur, 
'N  uair  a  laljhair  gu  còrr  am  bard. 


"  Grian  bhuidhe  a'  plaosgadh  mu  Dliòra, 
An  liath-fheasgar  a'  tòiseachadh  tliall, 
475  Chrith  coille  mu'n  cuairt  do  Thighmòra 
Fo  ghaoith  'bha  'caochladh  mu  cliaru ; 
ThionaU  niala  dubh,  fuar  's  an  iar 
'Us  dearg  reul'  fo  'n  sgiathan  ag  èirigh  : 
Sheas  mi  'm  aonar  air  aomadh  nan  sliabh 


remembered  tlie  fall  of  Connac  !  what  could  tlicy  say  in  Cairbar's 
praise  Ì 

Nigbt  came  rolling  down.  The  light  of  an  liundred  oaks  arose. 
Fingal  sat  beneath  a  tree.  Old  Althan  stood  in  the  midst.  He 
told  the  tale  of  fallen  Cormac.  Althan,  the  .son  of  Conachar,  the 
friend  of  car-borne  Cuthullin.     He  dwelt  with  Cormac  in  windy 
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The  bards  remembered  the  king  : " 
Why  should  Cairbar  be  in  vying  songs  ? 

The  robe  of  night  fell  all  around  ; 
From  hundi'ed  trees  was  seen  on  high 

4G0  Light  mantling  on  the  cheeks  of  clouds. 

Fineal  sat  beneath  an  oak-tree  on  the  heisrht 
Near  him  stood  Althan  of  the  songs 
With  the  black  sad  tale  of  Cormac — 
Althan  son  of  Conachar  of  heroes, 

465  Friend  of  the  chief  of  great  chariots. 
He  dwelt  with  Cormac  himself 
In  Temora  of  stormy  winds. 
When  Semo's  son  was  hidden  under  cloud, 
By  the  side  of  Lego  of  brown  streams. 

470  Mournful  was  the  tale  of  grey-haired  Althan  ; 
His  eyes  overflowed  with  tears 
As  spake  the  bard  in  touching  words : 

"  The  yellow  sun  shone  dim  on  Dora, 
Grey  eve  began  to  descend ; 
475  Trembled  the  wood  around  Temora, 
Under  the  fitful  wind  of  the  caii'n  ; 
Clouds  cold  and  black  thronged  in  the  west, 
And  red  stars  rose  beneath  their  wings. 
Alone  I  stood  on  the  slope  of  the  hills. 


Althan, 
one  of  the 
bards  of  Erin, 
relates  to  Fin- 
gal  the  mur- 
der of  Cormac 
the  young 
king  of  Erin 
by  Cairbar. 


He  describes 
an  evening 
scene  on  Dora, 
where,  look- 
ing at  the 
clouds  above 
him,  he  recog- 
nised the 
spirit  of 
C'uehullin, 
who  had  had 
command  of 
Erin's  forces. 


Temora,  wlien  Semo's  sou  fell  at  Lego's  stream.  The  tale  of  Althau 
was  mournful.     The  tear  was  in  his  eye  when  he  spoke. 

"  The  setting  sun  was  yellow  on  Dora.  Grey  evening  began  to 
descend.  Temora's  woods  shook  ^vith  the  hlast  of  the  unconstant 
wind.  A  cloud  gathered  in  the  west :  a  red  star  looked  from 
behind  its  edge.     I  stood  in  the  wood  alone.     I  saw  a  gliftst  on  the 
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o  Three 
times  the 
sword  refused 
to  start ;  lit. 
three  times 
under  sheath 
remained  tiie 
siL'ard. 


480  'Faicinn  tannais  air  ciar  nan  speur. 

Bha  'cheuman  mòr  o  chruaich  gu  cniaieh, 
Sgiatli  leathann  gun  tuar  air  a  tbaobh. 
'S  e  'bli'  ann  mac  Slieuma  nam  buadh ; 
'S  maith  a  b'  aithne  dhomh  gruaiin  an  lao 

485  Shiubhail  e  'n  a  osaig  fèin ; 

Bha  dorcha  gun  leus  mu'n  cuairt. 
Thuit  m'  anam  fo  bhròn  gun  flieum  : 
Ghluais  mi  gu  talla  nan  stuadh, 
Talla  slige  nam  fuaim  fial. 

490  Mile  solus  ag  èirigh  àrd, 

Làn  cheud  de  na  baird  fo  theud, 
Sheas  Cormac  'n  am  meadhon  cho  aillidh 
Ei  òg-reuU  ag  eirigh  's  an. speur, 
'N  uair  sheaUas  i  'an  solas  ciuin 

495  0  chill  nan  sliabh  mhgach  's  an  car, 
A  h-iu'  dheah'a  a'  glanadh  o  dhriiclid 
Gun  smiiii-  a'  siubhal  o  lear ; 
Gluaisidh  a  h-astar  sàmhach  suas 
Gun  nial  a'  ceileadh  fo  ghruaim  a  leois. 

500  Claidheamh  Artho  'an  làimh  an  rigli, 
'Us  e  'g  a  tharruing  'an  stri  òige ; 
Tri  chuairt  a  tharruing  e  le  neart, 
Tri  chuairt  dh'fhan  fo  bhcairt  an  lann." 
A  chiabhan  donn  m'a  ghuaillibh  shuas, 

505  Las  solus  'n  a  ghruaidhean  òg. 


darkening  air  !  His  striilo  extended  from  liill  to  lull,  lli.s  .shield 
was  dim  on  his  side.  It  was  the  son  of  Senio.  I  knew  the  war- 
rior's fece.  But  he  passed  away  in  his  blast,  and  all  was  dark 
around  !  My  soul  was  sad.  I  went  to  the  hall  of  shells.  A  thou- 
sand lights  arose.  The  hundred  bards  had  strung  the  harp.  Cor- 
mac stood  in  the  midst,  like  the  morning  star  when  it  rejoices  on 
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480  Beholding  a  ghost  on  the  dusk  of  the  sky. 

His  great  strides  were  from  peak  to  peak, 

A  broad  dim  shield  was  by  his  side  : 

It  was  the  son  of  conquering  Semo ; 

Well  did  I  know  the  hero's  frown. 
485  He  passed  away  on  his  own  blast ; 

Eayless  darkness  fell  around. 

My  soul,  unnerved,  sank  under  grief : 

I  went  to  the  hall  of  towers — 

The  hall  of  festive-sounding  shells. 
490  A  thousand  lights  rose  up  on  high, 

Full  hundred  bards  attuned  the  string. 

Stood  Cormac  in  their  midst,  as  bright 

As  a  young  star,  when,  rising  in  the  sky. 

It  looks  in  gentle  gladness 
495  From  the  back  of  misty  mountains  in  the  east. 

Its  fresh  brightness  shining  through  the  dew 

That  travels  in  pureness  from  ocean ; 

In  silence  moves  its  path  on  high. 

Without  a  cloud  in  frown  to  dim  its  light. 
500  In  the  hand  of  the  king  was  Artho's  sword, 

And  he  drew  it  in  eagerness  of  youth  ; 

Three  times  he  pulled  with  his  might — 

Three  times  the  sword  refused  to  start." 

Eound  his  shoidders  fell  his  dark-brown  hair, 
505  Light  glowed  in  his  youthful  cheeks. 

the  eastern  hill,  and  its  young  beams  are  bathed  in  showers.  Bright 
and  silent  is  its  progress  aloft,  but  the  cloud  that  shall  hide  it  is 
near !  The  sword  of  Artho  was  in  the  hand  of  the  king :  he 
looked  with  joy  on  its  polished  studs.  Thrice  he  attempted  to  draw 
it,  and  thrice  he  failed.  His  yellow  locks  are  spread  on  his  shoulders  1 
his  cheeks  of  youth  are  red.     I  mourned  over  the  beam  of  youth. 


during 

Cormac's 

minority. 


In  deep  dis- 
tress lie  went 
to  the  palace 
of  young 
Cormac. 


He  describes 
the  brightness 
of  the  king's 
appearance. 


f 'orraac  tries 
to  draw  the 
sword  of 
.irtho  his 
father,  hut 
fails  in  doing 
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Bha  bròn  domh  fèin  mu'n  dearrsa  glilan, 
'Bha  gu  tuiteam  fo  smal  clio  grad. 

"  Thuirt  an  t-òg  le  fiamh  a  ghaire, 

'  Am  fac'  Altlian  am  bard  an  treun  ? 
510  'S  trom  claidheamli  righ  Eirinn  'liu  shàire 

Bha  'ruighe  ro  làidir  gu  beiim. 

'S  truagh  nach  coltach  mi  'au  còmhrag 

Ri  m'  athair  còrr  fo  mhosgiadh  feirg ; 

Thach'rainns'  'an  iomairt  nan  seòd 
515  Ri  uamhaid  mòr  Cliuchullin  feiu, 

Ceanntàla  nan  garbh  cbarbad. 

Is  maitb  gu-n  di-uideadh  bliadbna  suas, 

'Althan  nan  duan,  's  gu-m  bi  'n  lamb  so 

Làidir  'an  còmbrag  nan  treun. 
520  An  cual'  thu  mu  mbac  Sbeuma  an  aigb, 

Ceann-uidbe  'au  ard  Tbigbmòra  ? 

Truagh  nach  eil  e  nail  le  'cbliu 

'Us  a  gbealladh  's  an  am  dbomb  ftiin. 

Tba  bàrda  'g  a  fbeitbeamh  le  fonn, 
525  Cuirm  seaoilte  'an  talla  nan  tend.' 


0  My  deep 
distress ;  lit. 
imj  bhick  (jruf. 


"  Chuala  mi  Cormac  'an  samhchair ; 
Tbuit  deoir  gu  tlàtb  o  mo  gbruaidb, 
Is  mi  'g  an  ceileadh  le  m'  liath-chiabh. 
Cbunnaic  an  righ  mo  dbubb  bhròn." 


for  he  was  soon  to  set ! 

"  '  Althan,'  he  said,  with  a  smile,  '  didst  thou  beliolJ  my 
father !  Heavy  is  the  sword  of  the  king ;  sxircly  his  ann  was  strong. 
O  that  T  were  like  him  in  battle;  when  the  rage  of  liis  wrath  arose  ! 
then  would  I  have  met  with  CuthuUin,  the  car-borne  son  of  Caii- 
tela  !     ]>ut  years  may  come  on,  O  Althan  !  and  my  arm  be  strong. 


I  mourned  for  the  brightness  pure, 
So  soon  to  set  in  darkness. 
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"  The  youth  said,  with  a  gentle  smile, 

'  Has  Althan,  the  bard,  beheld  the  hero  1 
510  Weighty  the  sword  of  Erin's  greatest  king  ; 

His  arm  was  very  strong  to  smite. 

Would  that  in  battle  I  were  like 

My  matchless  father  when  his  wrath  was  roused  ! 

In  the  conflict  of  heroes  I  would  meet 
515  Even  the  great  foe  of  Cuchullin, 

Kentala  of  the  rugged  cars. 

Haply  the  years  will  hasten  on, 

Althan  of  songs,  and  then  this  arm 

Shall  be  strong  in  conflict  of  the  brave. 
520  Hast  thou  heard  of  Semo's  noble  son, 

The  ruler  in  high  Temora  ? 

Would  he  were  here  with  his  renown. 

As  he  promised  me  erewhile  ! 

Bards  await  him  with  the  song — - 
525  The  feast  is  spread  in  the  hall  of  harps.' 


He  longs  for 
the  day  when 
he  shall  he 
able  to  wield 
his  father's 
sword,  so  that 
he  may  meet 
Kentala,  the 
chief  oppo- 
nent of  Cu- 
chullin ; 


and  asks  Al- 
than if  he  had 
heard  tidings 
of  Cuchullin, 
whose  pre- 
sence he  much 
longed  for. 


"  In  silence  I  listened  to  Cormac ; 
Tears  fell  softly  down  my  cheek. 
While  I  hid  them  with  my  hoary  locks 
The  king  perceived  my  deep  distress." 


Hast  thou  hpard  of  Semo's  son,  the  ruler  of  high  Temora.  ì  He 
might  have  returned  with  his  fanie.  He  promised  to  return  to- 
night. My  hards  wait  him  with  songs  :  my  feast  is  spread  in  the 
hall  of  kings.' 

"  I  heard  Cormac  in  silence.     My  tears  began  to  flow.     I  hid 
them  ^^■ith  my  aged  locks.     The  king  perceived  my  grief.     '  Son  of 


Noticing  that 
Althan  was  in 
deep  grief,  he 
asks  if  Cu- 
chullin has 
fallen,  or  if 
Torla  or  Cair- 
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530  '  'Mhic  Chonacbair  nan  còrr  clhàn, 
'Bheil  mac  Sheuma  uan  lami,  iosal  1 
C  uim  a  bhriseas  an  osua  gu  Jiomliair, 
Na  deoir  a'  dol  sios  le  do  ghruaidh  ? 
'Bheil  Torlath  nan  carbad  aig  làiuih  ? 

535  Fuaim  Chairbre  nan  ruadb  cbiabb  ? 
Tbàinig  iadsan  ;   cbi  mi  do  bbròu  ; 
Triatb  Thhra  nan  tòrr  fo  smal. 
Nach  gluais  mi  do  cbòmhrag  uan  seòd  ì 
Cia  mar  tbogas  sleagb  mbòr  nan  catb  1 

540  Nam  biodh  mo  ruighe  mar  CbuchuUin," 
Theicbeadb  Cairbre  o  'n  tulaicb  fo  f  hiamb ; 
Mhosgladb  cliu  mo  sbinns're  treun, 
Thigeadb  gniomhan  fo  dbeigb  a  nalb'  ^ 


"■  Were  my 

arm  but  as 
(thatof)Cuch. 
ullin ;  lit.  as 
Ctichullm — a 
peculiar  form 
of  expression 
to  which  I 
have  adverted 
elsewhere. 
i  Deeds  to 
be  remem- 
bered would 
be  done  ;  lit. 
deeds  after  it 
(i.e.  "the fame 
of  my  mighty 
sires  ")  would 
come  over — an 
expression  fre- 
quently used 
for  "happen- 
ing," "taking 
place. " 

c  "Dumb"  is 
the  literal 
rendering ; 
"dull"ismore 
according  to 
English  idiom. 


"  Glae  esan  bogha  cròm  'n  a  L\imb, 
545  Na  deoir  a'  snàmb  m'a  ghruaidh 

0  rosgaibh  reachdmhor  an  òg  tlu'iath. 
Bha  bròn  a'  dorcbadb  trom  mu'n  cuairt ; 
Bha  bàrda  nan  duan  ag  aomadh 
Thar  faoin  thoirm  an  ceud  clarsach. 
550  Bha  mall  aiteal  thall  air  tendaibb  ; 
Bha  fuaim  ann  gun  flicum,  'us  balbh." 
Chualas  giith  'bha  fada  uainn, 
Mar  aon  fhear  fo  gbruabn  'us  bròn. 
B'  e  CaruU  o  aimsir  na  luaidh 


Uonacliar,'  he  said,  '  is  the  son  of  Semo  low  ?  Wliy  bursts  the 
sigh  in  secret?  Why  descends  the  tear?  Comes  the  ear-borne 
Torlath  ?  Conies  the  sound  of  red-haired  Cairbar  ?  They  come ; 
for  I  behold  thy  grief.  Jfos.'^y  Tura's  chief  is  low.  Shall  I  not 
rush  to  battle  ?  But  I  cannot  lift  the  .spear.  0  had  mine  ann  the 
strength  of  (JuthuUin,  soon  would  Cairbar  fly !  the  fame  of  my 
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530  '  Connacliar's  son  of  matchless  lays, 

Is  Semo's  son  of  swords  (laid)  low  ? 

Wherefore  breaks  thy  secret  sigh, 

And  tears  flow  down  thy  cheek  ? 

Is  Torla  of  the  chariots  nigh  ? 
535  Is  the  noise  of  red-haired  Cairbar  (heard)  ì 

They  have  come  ;  I  see  thy  grief — 

The  lord  of  Tura  of  towers  (is)  in  gloom. 

Shall  I  not  go  forth  to  the  conflict  of  heroes  ? 

How  shall  I  lift  the  great  spear  of  battle  ? 
540  Were  my  arm  but  as  (that  of)  Cuchullin," 

Cah'bar  would  flee  from  the  hill  in  fear ; 

The  fame  of  my  mighty  sires  would  awake, 

And  deeds  to  be  remembered  would  be  done.' '' 

'■  In  his  hand  he  grasped  the  bended  bow, 
545  Tears  streaming  down  his  cheek 

From  the  bm'uing  eyes  of  the  youthful  prince. 

Grief  was  darkening  deep  all  round  ; 

The  bards  of  song  bent  down 

O'er  the  hoUow  sounding  of  their  hundred  harps 
550  Slow  airs  lingered  on  the  chords — 

There  was  sound,  but  meaningless  and  dumb." 

A  voice  was  heard  from  afar, 

Like  (that  of)  one  in  gloom  and  sorrow. 

It  was  Carul  from  times  of  renown 


fathers  woiild  be  renewed,  and  the  deeds  of  other  times  ! ' 

"  He  toot  his  bow.  The  tears  flow  down  from  both  his  sparkling 
eyes.  Grief  saddens  round.  The  bards  bend  forward  from  their 
hundred  harps.  The  lone  blast  touched  their  trembling  strings  ;  the 
sound  is  sad  and  low  !  A  voice  is  heard  at  a  distance  as  of  one  in 
grief.     It  was  Carril  of  other  times  who  came  from  dark  Sliniora. 


bar,  his  ene- 
mies, were 
approaching. 


He  grasped 
hfs  bow,  but 
an  ominous 
silence  fell 
over  the  harps 
of  his  hundred 
Ijards  ; 


and  a  voice  of 
wailing  was 
heard  at  a  dis- 
tance— the 
voice  of  Carul, 
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555  'Thàiuig  thairis  o  cliiar  nan  sliabh  mòr. 
Labhair  e  mu  bhàs  Chucbullin, 
M'  a  ghnìomhan  uile  'an  catb  nan  seòd. 
Labliaii-  e  mar  sgaoil  an  sluagh 
Ag  iadbadb  m'a  uaigb  an  àird, 

560  An  arma  air  talamh  guu  gbniomb  ; 

Cba  robh  [smuaiu]  mu  sgiath  no  còmbrag ;  ° 
Tbuit  esan  'chuir  teiue  fo  blieum. 


"  "  Without 
a  thought  of 
shield  or  bat- 
tle."  There  is 
a  blank  in  this 
Gaelic  line. 
E.  M'Lachlan 
supplies  com- 
radh,  which  I 
do  not  under- 
stand ;  Mac- 
farlan,  "me- 
moria. "     1 
have  inserted 

"  thought." 


"  '  Co  iadsa','  tbuirt  CaruU  caoin, 

'  'Tba  luath  mar  ruadbailjb  nam  faoiu  bbeauu  ? 
505  Co  iadsa  mar  òg  cboiU'  nan  cranna 

'An  ixrlar  nan  gleanna  fo  bbraon  ■? 

Co,  ach  clann  Usnotb  nan  triath 

0  Etha  nan  liatb  shruth  1 

Mbosgail  an  sluagb  ri  'n  taol)b, 
570  Mar  neart  teine  air  faobhair  cbani, 

'N  uair  a  gluaiseas  gu  grad  a'  ghaoth 

Air  a  sgiathan  faoin  o  'n  fhàsach, 

Mala  cbiar  nan  scòrr  a'  boillsgeadh  ; 

Seasaidh  maruich  fo  shoillse  air  cuan. 
575  (Jhualas  sgiath  Chathbaid  fo  fhuaim. 

Chunna'  gaisgich  'an  gruaidh  Nàthois 

Neart  'us  buaidh  ChuchuUin  fèin  : 

Mar  sin  a  blia  'cbeuman  air  fraoch. 

Tba  còmlirag  air  taol^b  na  Ldgo, 

He  told  of  the  fall  of  Cutliullin  ;  he  told  of  his  niiglity  deuds. 
The  people  were  scattered  round  his  tomb ;  theh-  arms  lay  on  the 
ground.  They  had  forgot  the  war,  for  ho,  their  fire,  was  seen  no 
more  ! 

"  '  ISut  who,'  said  the  siil't-voiccd  Curiil,  '  wlin  cniiii'  like  bounding 
roes  ?  Their  stature  is  like  young  trees  in  the  ^■alley  growing  in  a 
shower  !     Soft  and  ruddy  are  their  cheeks  !     Fearless  souls  look 
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555  Who  came  through  the  dusk  of  great  hills. 
He  spake  of  the  death  of  Cuchullin, 
And  of  all  his  deeds  in  the  war  of  the  brave. 
He  told  how  the  people  had  fled  (the  field) 
To  gather  around  his  grave  on  the  hill ; 

5  GO  Their  arms  (cast)  idly  on  the  ground, 
Without  [a  thought]  of  shield  or  battle  ;" 
Fallen  is  he  Avho  had  fired  the  fight. 

" '  Who  are  these/  said  gentle  Carul, 

'  Fleet  as  the  deer  of  desert  Bens  1 
565  Who  like  the  trees  of  a  young  forest 

On  the  floor  of  glens  under  shower  ? 

Who  but  the  sons  of  noble  Usnoth/ 

From  Eta  of  the  hoary  streams  ? 

The  people  leaped  up  by  their  side, 
570  Like  the  strength  of  fire  on  mountain-ridge 

When  swiftly  travels  the  wind 

On  its  wandering  wings  from  the  desert. 

The  dusky  brows  of  peaks  are  gleaming ; 

The  mariner  on  ocean  stands  in  light. 
575  Heard  is  the  shield  of  Ca-bad  sounding. 

Heroes  saw,  in  the  face  of  Na-hos, 

The  mastering  strength  of  Cuchullin's  self ; 

Such  was  his  step  on  the  heather. 

A  combat  is  on  the  banks  of  Lego, 

forth  from  tlie  eyes  !  Who  but  the  sons  of  Usnoth,  chief  of  sti'eamy 
Etha  ?  The  people  rise  on  every  side  like  the  strength  of  an  half- 
extinguished  fire,  when  the  winds  come  sudden  from  the  desert  on 
their  rustling  wings.  Sudden  glows  the  dark  brow  of  the  hill ; 
the  passing  mariner  lags  on  his  wnds.  The  sound  of  Caithbat's 
shield  was  heard.  The  warriors  saw  CuthuUin  in  Nathos.  So 
roUed  his  sparkling  eyes  !  his  steps  were  such  on  heath  !     Battles 


who  told  of 
the  death  of 
Cuehullin.and 
of  the  scatter- 
ing of  his  host 
after  Ids  fall  ; 


hut  Na-hos 
from  Eta 
restored  the 
fight, 


defeated  the 
foe,  and  was 
soon  to  visit 
C'ormac  in 
Temora. 
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«  Loved 
Cinil ;  lit. 
Carul  thyself. 


580  'S  òg  Nàtlios  nan  lann  fo  bluiaidh  : 
Thig  an  triatli  gasda  gu  h-ealamli 
Gu  do  thalla,  a  rigli  Tliighmòra.' 

"  '  Faiceam  gi;  h-ealamh  an  triatli,' 
Tliuirt  Gorm-sbùil  nan  ciablia  donn  ; 

585  '  Acli  tha  bron  a'  diibhradb  mo  cbleibh 
Mu  ChucbuUin  nan  sgiath  's  nan  sonn ; 
Is  minic  air  Dora  nan  sian 
'Ghluais  sinue  gu  seilg  nan  ruadb, 
Is  minic  a  cbòmbraidh  mu  tbreunaibb, 

590  Air  gniomban  's  air  beuman  mo  sbinns're, 
Mo  shòbis  a'  dealradh  's  ag  èirigh. 
Suidb-sa  SÌOS,  a  Cbaruill  fdin," 
Aig  cuirm  nan  tend,  'us  cluiuneam  dan. 
Is  taitneach  a  gbnatb  do  gbutb ; 

595  Tog  am  fonn  mu  cbliu  CbucbulHn, 
'S  mu  Nàtbos  nan  cunuart  o  Etba.' 


"  Grad  a  mbosgail  an  la  o  stuaidb 
Le  'uile  dbearrsa  ruadb  o  'n  ear. 
Tbàinig  Cratban  gu  talla  nam  buadb, 
000  ]\Iac  Geal-làmb,  a  bbuail  an  aois. 
'  Cbunna'  mi  dubb-nial  's  an  fbtlsacb, 
A  rigb  nan  sàr  tbriatb  'an  Eirinn  : 
Bu  nial  e  do  reir  mo  smuaiutc — 


aro  fought  at  Lego.     The  sword  of  Nathos  prevails.     Soon  shalt 
thou  behold  him  in  thy  halls,  king  of  Tcmora  of  groves  ! ' 

"  '  Soon  may  I  behold  the  chief,'  replied  the  blue-eyed  king ; 
'  but  my  soul  is  sad  for  Cutlndlin.  His  voice  was  pleasant  in  mine 
ear.  Often  have  we  moved  on  Dora  to  the  chase  of  the  dark-brown 
hinds.     His  bow  was  unerring  on  the  hills.     He  spoke  of  mighty 


TEMOEA. 
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580  And  young  Na-lios  of  spears  prevails  : 
The  gallant  prince  will  straightway  come 
To  thy  hall,  thou  king  of  Temora.' 

"  '  Soon  may  I  see  the  prince,' 

Said  the  blue-eyed  of  dark-brown  hair  ; 
585  '  But  sorrow  darkens  my  breast 

For  Cuchullin  of  shields  and  of  heroes. 

Ofttimes  on  Dora  of  storms 

Did  we  range  in  chase  of  the  deer ; 

Often  discoursed  we  of  the  brave — 
590  Of  the  deeds  and  blows  of  my  fathers, 

Kindling  and  brightening  my  joy. 

Sit  thou  down,  loved  Carul," 

To  the  tuneful  feast,  and  let  me  hear  a  song  : 

Pleasing  always  is  thy  voice. 
595  Eaise  the  lay  to  the  fame  of  Cuchullin, 

And  to  danoer-daring:  Na-hos  from  Eta.' 


Cormac  la- 
ments the  fall 
of  Cuchullin. 


"  Straightway  woke  the  day  from  the  wave, 
With  all  its  ruddy  glow  from  east. 
Came  Cra-han  to  the  hall  of  victories, 
600  Son  of  Lam-gel,  stricken  in  age  : 
'  I  saw  a  black  cloud  in  the  desert. 
King  of  high  chiefs  in  Erin  : 
A  cloud  I  deemed  it  was  in  sooth — 


In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fol- 
lowing day 
Cra-han  tells 
Cormac 


men ;  he  told  of  the  deeds  of  my  fathers.  I  felt  my  rising  joy. 
But  sit  thou  at  the  feast,  0  Carril !  I  have  often  heard  thy  voice. 
Sing  in  praise  of  Cuthullin  ;  sing  of  Nathos  of  Etha  !' 

"  Day  rose  on  Temora  ivith  all  the  heams  of  the  east.  Crathin 
came  to  the  hall,  the  son  of  old  GeUama  !  '  I  behold,'  he  said, 
'  a  cloud  in  the  desert,  king  of  Erin  !  a  cloud  it  seemed  at  first,  but 
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Ach  sluagh  so  tlia  'cUmadli  mu  loar. 
605  'S  fear  mòr,  'us  a  cheuman  fo  neart, 

A  ruadh  chiabli  mu  seach  anns  a'  ghaoitb, 
Sgiath  a'  boillsgeadb  ri  soillse  o  'n  ear, 
Sleagb  fbada  a'  casadb  'u  a  laimb.' 

"  '  Gairm  e  gu  cuirm  Tbigbmòra,' 
GIO  Tbuirt  òg  rìgb  a'  sìoladb  gu  soillse  ; 

'  Gairm  e  gu  talla  nam  mòr  tbriatb, 

'j\Ibic  Geal-làmb  uaii  gniomb  's  nan  dan. 

'S  e  'n  gaisgeacb  o  Etba  a  tb'  ann, 

E  'tigbin  a  nail  fo  cbliu. 
GIT)  Ceud  fàilte  air  coigreacb  nan  treun, 

An  caraid  tbu  fein  do  Cbormac  1 

'Cbaruill,  's  gruamacb  e  's  cba  cbiuin ; 

Tba  e  'tarruing  o  'cbbl  an  lann. 

An  e  so  mac  Usuotb  fo  cbliu, 
620  A  bbàù'd  a  cbuir  as  iir  ua  bb'ann  ? ' 

"  '  Cba-n  e  mac  Usnotb  a  tb'  ann, 
Acb  Cairbre,  do  nambaid  fo  cbolg, 
C  uini  a  tbàinig  tbu  fo  lann, 
A  tbriatb  dbubb-ruaidb  nam  mala  borb  ? 
625  Na  tog  do  cbruaidb,  a  tbreiu,  air  ricrb. 
C  uim  a  gbluaiseas  gun  stri  do  luatli'  s  ? ' 
Gbluais  esan  'n  a  dbiibbra  ciar ; 


now  a  crowd  of  men  !  One  strides  before  tliem  in  his  strength. 
His  red  hair  flies  in  wind.  His  shield  glitters  to  the  beam  of  the 
east.  His  spear  is  in  his  hand.'  '  Call  him  to  the  feast  of  Temora,' 
replied  the  brightening  king.  '  My  hull  is  the  house  of  strangers, 
son  of  generous  Gelldma  !  It  is  perhaps  the  chief  of  Etha  coming 
in  all  his  renown.     Hail,  mighty  stranger !  art  thou  of  the  friends 
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But  'tis  a  host  wliicli  musters  on  the  plain. 
605  And  a  great  one  strides  in  his  strength, 
His  red  locks  streaming  on  the  wind ; 
(His)  shield  is  gleaming  to  the  light  from  cast, 
A  long  spear  firm -grasped  in  his  hand.' 

"  '  Bid  him  to  the  feast  of  Temora,' 
GIO  Said  the  youthful  king,  calming  in  joy  ; 

'  Call  him  to  the  hall  of  mighty  chiefs. 

Son  of  Lam-gel  of  deeds,  and  of  song. 

The  hero  from  Eta  it  is, 

Coming  onward  in  his  renown. 
615  A  hundred  welcomes  to  the  mighty  stranger; 

Ari;  thou  indeed  a  friend  to  Cormac  ? 

Fierce,  and  not  mild,  he  is,  0  Carul ! 

And  he  draws  his  blade  from  his  back. 

Is  this  the  renowned  son  of  Usnoth, 
G20  Thou  bard,  who  renewest  the  past  ? ' 

" '  It  is  not  the  son  of  Usnoth, 
But  Cairbar,  thy  foe,  in  wrath. 
Wherefore  camest  thou  in  arms, 
Thou  dark-red  chief  of  savage  brow  ? 
625  Lift  not  thy  steel  against  the  king,  thou  strong  one. 
Why  speed  so  fast  in  time  of  peace  ? ' 
Onward  he  pressed  in  his  dusky  gloom ; 


DUAN  I. 

of  warriors 
with  a  mighty 
h-ader  at  tlu'ir 
lioad. 


Cormac  asks 
Cra-han  to  in- 
vite him  to 
the  feast,  and 
as  he  draws 
near,  believing 
him  to  lie  Na- 
hos,  welcomes 
him  warmly  ; 
but  as  the 
warrior  came 
closer,  he  saw 
signs  of  wTath 
on  his  coun- 
teniince,  and 
asks  CaiTil 
who  he  is. 


Carul  tells 
him  th-it  it  is 
Cairbar  his 
enemy ;  and 
turning  to 
Cairbar,  com- 
mands liini 
not  to  injure 
the  king. 


of  Cormac  Ì     But  Carril,  he  is  dark  and  unlovely ;  he  draws  his 
sword.     Is  that  the  son  of  Usnoth,  hard  of  the  times  of  old  ? ' 

"  '  It  is  not  the  son  of  Usnoth,'  said  Carril ;  '  it  is  Cairbar  thy 
foe.  Why  comest  thou  in  thy  arms  to  Temora,  chief  of  the  gloomy 
brow  Ì  Let  not  thy  sword  rise  against  Cormac  !  Whither  dost 
thou  turn  thy  speed  ] '     He  passed  on  in  darkness.     He  seized  the 
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"  Gleamed 
round  his 
eyes  ;  lit. 
swam,  &c. 


*  Weak ; 
lit.  unstrong. 


G lilac  e  làmli  an  righ  'n  a  làimh. 
Clivmuaic  Cormac  feiu  am  Ijàs, 

G30  Lasair  feii'g  a'  snilmli  m'  a  shiiilean." 
'  Truig  so,  a  thriatli  Atha  nam  beud  ; 
Thig  Nàtlios  an  treun  le  còmlirag. 
Tha  tliu  clàua  'am  meadhon  mo  thalla, 
'S  mo  ruighe  neo-ueartor,  fo  lann.' '' 

G35  Gliluais  an  claidlieamh  suas  tro'  'cliliabli 
Tliuit  'an  talla  a  shinns're  an  triath, 
A  chiabhan  àluinn  sgaoilt'  air  thalamli, 
'Us  deathach  na  fala  mu'n  cuairt. 


'"'N  do  thuit  anns  an  talla,'  thuirt  Carull, 

G40  '  Mac  Artho  'bu  taitbrise  fial, 

Gun  sgiatb  ChuchuUin  'bhi  mar  ris. 
No  sleagh  athar,  am  mòr  thriatb  ì 
Is  brònach  sibbs',  a  chruacba  Eirinn, 
'Us  e  gun  dirigh  measg  a  sbluaigb. 

645  Sith  le  d'anam  fein,  a  Cbormaic, 
Chaidh  tliusa  fo  dhorclia  'an  òige.' 

"  Thàinig  foeala  Cbaruill  suas 
Gu  cluais  Cbairbre  nan  ruadli  chiabh. 
Dhùin  e  na  bàrdan  fo  dhùbbra  ; 
650  Blia  eagal  air  m'a  lann  a  shineadli 
Gu  bard,  ge  dorcha  cli  a  chliabh. 


hand  of  the  king.  Cormac  foresaw  liis  death  ;  the  rage  of  his  eyes 
arose.  '  Eetiro,  thou  chief  of  Atha !  Nathos  comes  with  war. 
Thou  art  bold  in  Cormac's  hall,  for  his  arm  is  weak.'  The  .sword 
entered  the  side  of  tlie  king.  He  fell  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers. 
His  fair  hair  is  in  the  dust ;  liis  blood  is  smoking  round. 

"  '  Art  thou  fallen  in  thy  halls  Ì '  said  Carril.     '  O  son  of  noble 
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In  his  hand  he  seized  the  hand  of  the  king. 
Cormac  saw  that  it  was  death ; 

630  A  flame  of  wrath  gleamed  round  his  eyes  :" 
'  Forbear,  Atha's  chief  of  direful  deeds ! 
Na-hos  the  brave  will  come  with  combat. 
Thou  art  bold  in  the  midst  of  my  hall, 
Since  my  arm  is  weak  to  wield  a  brand.'  ** 

635  The  sword  passed  upwards  through  his  breast ; 
In  the  hall  of  his  fathers  fell  the  prince, 
His  lovely  locks  spread  in  the  dust, 
And  the  smoke  of  his  blood  around. 


DUAN  I. 

Cormae  him- 
self leproaclies 
him  for  taking 
ailvautage  of 
his  youth,  and 
tells  him  of 
the  speedy 
approach  of 
Na-hos. 


Cairliar  an- 

•rs  by 
]'luiiginghis 
sword  in  his 
breast. 


"  '  Has  he  fallen  in  the  hall,'  said  Carul, 
C40  '  Artho's  son,  the  generous  and  the  true, 
Without  the  presence  of  Cuchullin's  shield, 
Or  the  spear  of  his  father — mighty  prince  Ì 
Mournful  are  ye,  ye  peaks  of  Erin, 
Since  he  wiU  never  rise  amid  his  hosts. 
645  Peace  to  thy  soul,  0  Cormac  ! 

Thou  hast  gone  into  darkness  in  youth.' 


Carul  laments 
his  fall. 


"  The  words  of  Carul  reached 
The  ear  of  red-haired  Cak-bar. 
Into  darkness  he  thrust  the  bards  ; 
650  He  feared  to  stretch  his  sword 

Against  a  bard,  though  dark  and  hard  his  heart. 


Cairhar,  of- 
fended at  this, 
imprisons 
Caml  and  the 
other  bards  in 
a  cave ;  but 
dared  not  shed 
their  blood  on 
account  of  the 


Artho !  the  shield  of  Cuthullin  was  not  near ;  nor  the  spear  of 
thy  father.  Moiu'iiful  are  the  mountains  of  Erin,  for  the  chief  of 
the  people  is  low  !  Blest  be  thy  soul,  0  Cormac  !  Thou  art  dark- 
ened in  thy  youth.' 

"  His  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Cairhar.    He  closed  us  in  the  midst 
of  darkness.     He  feared  to  stretch  his  sword  to  the  bards,  though 
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a  Give  free- 
dom, &c.  ; 
Gael,  tiiasgai!, 
generally  writ- 
ten fuasgail, 
which  is  evi- 
dently a  better 
form,  coimect- 
ing  itself 
readily  with 
/o  sgaoil, 
"at  large." 


655 


Fada  bha  sinne  fo  bhròu. 
Thàinig  Catlmior  còrr,  an  triath  ; 
Chual'  e  ar  guthan  o  'u  cliòs  : 
Thionndaiclh  e  shealladh  gu  fiar 
Air  Cairbre  uan  ciar  smuainte. 


"  'A  blmithair  Chathmoir,'  thuirt  an  scod, 
'  Cia  fada  bhios  bròn  air  m'  inntiun, 
Do  chridhe  gun  chaomb  mar  charraig, 

660  Do  smuaintean  Ian  fiila,  'u.s  dorcha  ? 
Ach  's  bratbair  tbu  do  Cbatbnior  fein, 
Bi'  dh  Cathmor  le  feum  'an  còmbrag. 
Cha  cboltach  ar  n-anaman,  a  thrdin, 
Thusa,  's  laige  lamb  'an  comb  -stri. 

665  Tba  sohis  mo  chleibb  -sa  fo  smal 
Le  gniomban  cas  mo  bbratbar. 
Cba  cbuir  bàrdan  fonn  aii-  mo  cbliu ; 
Their  iadsan,  '  Bha  Cathmor  treun, 
Ach  bha  'bheuman  air  taobh  Chaii'bre.' 

670  Theid  iadsan  thar  m'  uaigh  gun  leus ; 
Cha  chluiunear  mo  chbu  a  ebaoidh. 
A  Chairbre,  tuasgail-.sa  na  bàird ; " 
Is  iadsan  cbxnn  an  am'  'cliaidh  sios ; 
Cluiunear  an  guthan  air  àrd, 

675  'N  uair  dh'aomas  gu  làr  ar  siol, 
Siol  riffhre  Tbigbmòra  nan  crann.' 


his  soul  was  dark.  Long  we  pined  alone  !  At  lengtli  the  noble 
Cathmor  came.  He  heard  our  voice  from  the  cave.  lie  turned  the 
eye  of  his  wrath  on  Cairhar. 

"  '  Brother  of  Cathmor,'  lie  .said,  '  liow  long  wilt  tliou  jiain  my 
soul  Ì  Thy  heart  is  a  rock  ;  tliy  thoughts  are  dark  and  Lloody  ! 
But  thou  art  the  brother  of  Cathmor,  and  Cathmor  shall  shine  in 


Long  time  were  we  in  sorrow. 
Ca-mor  came,  the  matchless  prince ; 
He  heard  our  voices  from  the  cave  : 
655  He  turned  a  frowning  look 

On  Cairbar  of  the  gloomy  thoughts. 

"  '  Brother  of  Ca-mor,'  said  the  hero, 
'  How  long  shall  my  mind  be  in  sorrow  'ì 
Thy  heart  is  ruthless  as  a  rock — 

660  Thy  thoughts  are  full  of  blood,  and  dark  : 
But  thou  art  brother  to  Ca-mor, 
And  Ca-mor  shall  aid  thee  in  war. 
Unlike  each  other  are  our  souls,  thou  hero, 
Thoii  of  feeblest  hand  in  battle. 

665  The  light  of  my  breast  is  in  shade 
By  the  fro  ward  deeds  of  my  brother. 
Bards  will  not  join  my  praise  to  song  ; 
They  will  say  that  Ca-mor  was  brave, 
But  that  he  struck  in  the  cause  of  Cairbar. 

670  They  will  pass  my  lightless  grave  ; 
My  renown  shall  never  be  heard. 
Cairbar,  give  freedom  to  the  bards  ; " 
They  are  children  of  the  bygone  time  ; 
Their  voices  shall  be  heard  on  high 

675  When  our  race  has  fallen  to  the  ground — 
The  kingly  race  of  Temora  of  woods.' 


thy  war.  But  my  soul  is  not  like  thine,  thou  feeble  hanil  in  fight ! 
The  light  of  my  bosom  is  stained  with  thy  deeds.  Bards  will 
not  sing  of  my  renown.  They  may  say,  "  Calhmor  was  brave,  but 
he  fought  for  gloomy  Cairbar."  They  will  pass  over  my  tomb  in 
silence.  My  fame  shall  not  be  heard.  Cairbar,  loose  the  bards. 
They  are  the  sons  of  future  times.  Their  voice  shall  be  heard  in 
VOL.  II.  P 


sacretbiess  of 
their  charac- 
ter. 

After  some 
time  Ca-mor 
came,  and 
deeply  re- 
pi'oacUing  liis 
brother  for  his 
conduct  to  the 
bards, 


orders  their 

immediate 

release. 
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"  Thàiuig  sinne  mach  mar  thubhairt, 

Cliuuna'  siun  an  curaidh  'n  a  neart ; 

Bu  choltach  e,  a  figh,  ri  d'  òige, 
680  'N  uair  'thog  tlm  au  tòs  a  mliòr  sgiath. 

Bha  eudann  mar  thuar  na  soillse, 

Grian  a'  boillsgeadli  gun  nial  air  speur. 

Cha  robh  dorcha  air  astar  a  ghruaidhe. 

Thàinig  e  le  milteau  de  'shluagli 
685  Gu  cobLair  Chaii-bre  nan  rnadh  cliiabh. 

A  nis  a  dhioglialt'  a  bhàis. 

A  righ  Mliòrbheiun  nan  àrd  clu'aobh." 

"  Thigeadh  Cathmor,"  a  fhreagair  an  i 
"  Tha  mo  làmhsa  an  stri  nan  treun  ; 

090  Tha  'anam  'am  mòrchuis  a'  boillsgeadh  ; 
Tha  'ruighe  'an  soillse  a  ncirt, 
A  chòmraga  'g  iadhadh  mu  'ililin. 
Au  t-anam  beag  mar  choarb  de  clieò, 
'Tha  'còmhnuidh  mu  loch  gun  ghaoith  ; 

695  Cha  ghluais  e  mu  na  cruachan  mòr, 
Eagal  gu-n  tig  'n  a  choir,  's  e  faoin, 
Osag  fhiar  o  fhaobh'r  nam  beann  ; 
Tha  'chòmhnuidh  'am  meadhon  nan  can 
A'  gluasad  gath  tannais  a'  bhais. 

700  Tha  ar  n-òigre,  a  ghaisgeàcha  treun, 


otlier  ypars,  after  tliu  kiiijp?  of  Tcmnra  have  failed.'  We  came 
foith  at  the  words  of  the  chief.  We  saw  him  in  liis  strength.  He 
was  like  thy  youth,  ()  Fingal  !  wlien  thou  lirst  didst  lift  the  spear. 
His  face  was  like  the  jilain  of  the  sun  when  it  is  hi-ight.  No  dark- 
ness travelled  over  his  brow.  But  he  came  with  his  thousands  to 
aid  the  red-haired  Cairbar.     Now  he  comes  to  revenge  his  death,  0 
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"  Forth  at  his  word  we  came  ; 
We  saw  the  hero  iu  his  strength  : 
Like  thee  in  youth  was  he,  0  king ! 

680  AVhen  first  thou  liftedst  the  great  shield. 
His  face  was  like  the  sheen  of  light 
When  shines  the  sun  iu  cloudless  sky ; 
No  darkness  ever  crossed  his  cheek. 
He  has  come  with  thousands  of  his  host 

685  To  the  help  of  Cairbar  of  red  hair — 
Now  to  avenge  his  death. 
King  of  Morven  of  lofty  trees." 


DUAN  I. 

Althan  de- 
scribes ea- 
rner's splendid 
appearance, 
which  resem- 
bled that  of 
Fingal  in  his 
youth. 


He  tells  that 
Ca-mor  was 
now  at  hand 
with  a  numer- 
ous host  to 
avenge  the 
death  of 
Cairbar. 


"  Let  Ca-mor  come,"  replied  the  king ; 
"  My  hand  (delights)  in  the  strife  of  the  strong  : 

690  In  glory  his  soul  is  shining ; 

His  arm  is  in  the  brightness  of  its  strength — 
His  battles  crowd  around  his  fame. 
The  little  soul  is  like  a  patch  of  mist 
Which  bides  on  the  windless  loch  ; 

695  It  never  climbs  the  lofty  peaks, 

Lest  there  shoxdd  come  to  its  weakness 
A  whirling  blast  from  the  brow  of  the  Bens  : 
It  dwells  in  the  hoUow  of  the  crags, 
Speeding  the  dart  of  the  spectre  of  death. 

700  Our  young  men  are,  ye  valiant  heroes, 


Fingal  rejoices 
in  the  prospect 
of  meeting 
such  an 
enemy  ; 


and  speaks 
contemptu- 
ously of  the 
"little  soul" 
— the  coward 
— who  is  like 
"a  patch  of 
mist  by  the 
windless 
lake." 


king  of  woody  !Morven  ! " 

"  Let  Cathmor  come,"  rejilied  the  king  ;  "  I  love  a  foe  so  great. 
His  soul  is  bright ;  his  arm  is  strong  ;  his  battles  are  full  of  fame. 
But  the  little  soul  is  a  vapour  that  hovers  round  the  marshy  lake. 
It  never  rises  on  the  green  hill,  lest  the  winds  should  meet  it  there. 
Its  dwelling  is  in  the  cave,  it  sends  forth  the  dart  of  death.     Our 
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Mar  ar  sinns're  fein  fo  chliu 

'N  au  òige  nieasg  còmh  -stri  nam  bcum. 

Tlmit  iaJsan  le  bens  's  au  iiir. 

Tlia  Finnngiial  fein  "an  diiblna  mall 

705 

Nam  bliadlma  thall.     Na  tuiteam  fein, 
Mar  dharaig  tliar  sruth  a  tlia  gann  ; 

"  "  Tlie  steps 
of  the  hunter 
are  by  its 
side."     There 
is  no  word  in 
Gaelic  for  side. 
I  have  sup- 
plied the 
blank  by 
fociiar.     E. 
M  'Lachlan 
gives  a  word 

710 

'N  a  [focharj  tlia  ceuman  an  t-sealgair," 
'S  i  sinte  seargta  fo  gharbli-ghaoith  ; 
'  'Cia  mar  thuit  an  crann  so  fein  1 ' 
'S  6  'feadadh  's  a'  leurn  air  fall)li. 

"  Togar  suas  am  fonn,  au  iiird, 
Fonn  sòlais,  a  bhàrda  JMliòrblieinn. 

of  the  same 
meaning,  "n  a 

Cuirear  dì  -chuimbn  air  am  a  dh'f  balbli ; 

ghair.     Mac- 
farlan,  "in 

Biodh  gach  anam  mu  gbarbb  cbòmhrag. 

ejus  propin- 
quitate. 

715 

Tha  reultan  a'  sealltuin  o  nial, 
'An  samcliair  'dol  sios  gu  toiiu. 

i  "  Soon  shall 
brightness 
come  to  the 
west " — a 
manner  of  de- 
scribing the 
morning  light 

720 

Grad  tliio;  an  dearrsa  q-u  h-iar  *" 

A'  feufhainn  gu  'n  triau  uaimhdean  Cliormaic 

'Fliilli'in,  a  mbic,  gabh  mo  slileagh, 

Gluais  gu  Mora  nam  mala  eiar  ; 

peculiar  to 
O.ssian,  as  far 

Biodh  do  sbealladh  aig  astar  nan  .sliabli ; 

as  1  have 
oliserved. 

Coimhid  gu  'n  trian  ar  naimbdean ; 
Coimhid  astar  Cliatbmoir  na  fial. 
Cluinneam  fuaim  'tba  fada  tball, 

725 

Mar  cbarraig  nan  earn  'tha  'tuiteam  sios 

youn 

g  heroes,  ( )  warriors  !   are  like  the  renown  of  our  fathers.     Thry 

fight 

in  youth.     Tiiey  fall.     Tlieir  names  are   in  song.     Fingal  is 

amid  his  darkening  years.     He  must  not  fall  as  an  aged  oak  across 

a  secret  stream.     Near  it  are  the  steps  of  the  liunter  a.s  it  lies  be- 

iieatl 

the  wind.     '  How  is  that  tree  fallen  T  he  says,  and,  whistling. 

strides  along.     Raise  the  song  of  joy,  ye  bards  of  Morven  !     Let  our 
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Like  to  their  ancestors,  renowned  ; 
In  youth  they  mixed  in  conflict  stern — 
They  fell  with  honour  in  the  dust. 
Fingal  himself  is  in  the  dull  shade 

r05  Of  bygone  years.     Let  me  not  fall 
Like  an  oak  across  a  scanty  stream ; 
The  steps  of  the  hunter  are  by  its  [side]," 
Strewn  and  blighted  by  a  mighty  wind  : 
'  How  has  this  tree  fallen  here  ? ' 

no  He  whistles,  and  he  bounds  along. 


DUAN  I. 

He  praises 
tlie  prowess  of 
his  young  fol- 
lowers, who 
will  quite 
equal  the 
deeds  of  their 
fathers,  and 
will  not  allow 
him  in  his  old 
age  to  fall 
without  re- 


"  Let  a  tune  be  raised  on  high, 
A  joyful  strain,  ye  liards  of  Morven  ! 
Forgotten  be  the  bygone  time  ; 
Dwell  every  mind  on  combat  stern. 

715  The  stars  look  forth  from  the  clouds, 
Silently  descending  to  the  wave  : 
Soon  shall  brightness  come  to  the  west,'' 
Showing  all  the  foes  of  Cormac. 
Fillan,  my  son,  take  thou  my  spear — 

720  Speed  to  Mora  of  the  dusky  brow ; 
Be  thine  eye  on  the  range  of  the  hills, 
And  narrowly  scan  our  foes  : 
Watch  the  course  of  generous  Ca-mor. 
I  hear  a  noise  from  afar 

725  Like  rocky  cairns  which  tumble  down 


He  ordei-s 
bards  to  raise 
a  cheerful 
strain,  and 
his  warriors 
to  prepare  for 
oombat  on  the 
following 
morning. 


He  sends  his 
son  Fillan  to 
watch  the 
motions  of 
the  enemy. 


souls  forget  the  past.  The  red  stars  look  on  us  from  clouds,  and 
silently  descend.  Soon  shall  the  grey  beam  of  the  morning  rise  and 
show  us  the  foes  of  Cormac.  Fillan,  my  son,  take  thou  the  spear 
of  the  king  !  Go  to  Mora's  dark-lirown  side.  Let  thine  eyes  travel 
over  the  heath.  Observe  the  foes  of  Fingal  ;  observe  the  course  of 
generous  Cathmor.     I  hear  a  distant  sound  like  falling  rocks  in  the 
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'An  gleannaibh  fiar  nan  ciar  f  hàsach. 
Buail-sa  an  sgiath  air  an  am, 
Mu-n  tig  iad  a  nail  tro'  u  oidlu'lie, 
Eagal  tuiteam  do  chliu  na  Mòrbheinn. 
730  Tha  mis  'am  aonar  an  so,  a  thriatli ; 

Na  tuiteadh  mo  chliu  'an  ciar  na  li-aois." 

Chualas  àrd  gliuth  caoin  nam  bard  ; 

Tha  aomadh  an  righ  air  sgèith  Threinmhoii- 

Thuit  cadal  mu  shuilean  an  trèin, 
735  Sàmhla  còmhraig  ag  èirigh  'n  a  inutiun. 

Tha  'n  sluagh  fo  chadal  balbh  mu'u  cuairt. 

Tha  Fillean  dubh-ruadh  ri  naimhdean ; 

Tha  'cheiiman  air  cruachan  nan  stuadh  ; 
739  Chuala  sinne  air  uair  a  sgiath. 


desert.  But  strike  tliou  thy  shield  at  times,  that  they  may  not  come 
through  night,  and  the  fame  of  Morven  cease.  I  begin  to  he  alone, 
mj  son.     I  di'ead  the  fall  of  my  renown  !  " 

The  voice  of  bards  arose.     The  king  leaned  on  the  shield  of  Tren- 
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rso 


In  the  wiadiug  glens  of  dusky  deserts. 

Strike  thou  the  shield  betimes, 

Ere  they  come  nigh  us  at  night, 

Lest  the  renown  of  Morven  fail. 

I  am  here  alone,  0  hero  1 

Let  not  my  glory  wane  in  the  dusk  of  age." 


The  bards'  sweet  voice  was  heard  on  high  : 

The  king  leans  on  the  shield  of  Treunmor. 

Sleei)  fell  on  the  eyes  of  the  hero — 
r35  A  vision  of  battle  rose  in  his  mind. 

The  host  around  is  in  silent  sleeji. 

Dark-red  Fillan  watches  the  foe ; 

His  steps  are  on  the  cloudy  peaks  ; 
r.39  From  time  to  time  we  hear  his  shield. 


and  lays  him- 
self to  sleep 
on  the  shield 
of  Treunmor. 


Dior.  Sleep  descended  on  his  eyes  ;  liis  future  battles  arose  in  his 
dreams.  The  host  are  sleeping  around.  Dark-haired  FLUan  ob- 
serves the  foe.  His  steps  are  on  the  distant  hill.  We  hear  at  times 
his  clangiii"  shield. 


D  U  A  N     II. 


AEGUMENT. 

'  Tliis  Ijook  opens,  we  may  suppose,  about  niidniglit,  witli  a  soliloquy  of 
Ossian,  who  had  retired  from  the  rest  of  tlie  ainiy  to  mourn  for  his  son 
Oscar.  Upon  hearing  the  noise  of  Cathmor" s  army  approaching,  he  went 
to  find  out  his  liruther  Fillan,  who  kept  the  watcli  on  the  hill  of  Mora,  in 
the  front  of  Fingal's  army.  In  the  conversation  of  the  brothers,  the 
episode  of  Conar,  the  son  of  Trenmor,  who  was  the  first  king  of  Ireland, 
is  introduced,  which  lays  open  the  origin  of  the  contests  between  the 
Gael  and  Firbolg,  the  two  nations  who  first  possessed  themselves  of  that 
island.  Ossian  kindles  a  fire  on  Mora,  upon  which  Cathmor  desisted 
from  the  design  he  had  formed  of  .surprising  the  army  of  the  Caledonians. 
He  calls  a  council  of  his  chiefs  ;  reprimands  Foldath  for  advising  a  night 
attack,  as  the  Irish  army  were  so  much  superior  in  number  to  the  enemy. 
The  bard  Fonar  introduces  the  story  of  Crothar,  the  ancestor  of  the  king, 
which  throws  further  light  on  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  the  original 
pretensions  of  the  family  of  Atha  to  the  thione  of  that  kingdom.  The 
Irish  chiefs  lie  down  to  rest,  and  Cathmor  himself  undertakes  the  watch. 
In  his  circuit  round  the  army  he  is  met  by  Ossian.  The  interview  of 
the  two  heroes  is  described.  Cathmor  obtains  a  promise  from  Ossian  to 
order  a  funeral  elegy  to  be  sung  over  the  grave  of  Cairbar,  it  being  the 
opinion  of  the  times  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  could  not  be  happy  till 
their  elegies  were  sung  by  a  bard.  Morning  comes  :  Cathmor  and  Ossian 
part  ;  and  the  latter,  casually  meeting  with  Carril,  the  son  of  Kinfena, 
sends  that  bard  with  a  funeral  song  to  the  tomb  of  Cairbar." — M. 
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D  U  A  N     II. 


'Athair  nail  triath  garbli,  a  Tlireiiimlioir, 
'Àrd-chòmliuuidli  k-at  'am  fiar-gbaoitli, 
'Measg  thoiTumi  dubh-ruadli  naii  speura, 
Tein-atliair  a'  beumadh  iiaii  iiial. 

5  Fosgail  talla  ciar  uau  stoirm, 

Thigeadh  bàrdan  le  toirm  naii  daii ; 
Tbigeadh  iad  o  u  am  a  db'aom, 
Le  clarsaichean  faoin  a  nail. 
Cba  lag  a  tbuineas  'an  ceo  mall, 

10  Cha  sbealgair  sbriith  gann  'an  còmbnard, 
'S  e  Oscar  nan  carbad  a  tb'  ann 
0  leirg  nan  catb  garbb  's  uau  còmbrag. 
Is  grad  do  cliaocbla-sa,  mo  mbac, 
0  do  dbreacb  air  cliiar  Mboilena ; 

15  Tba  'n  osag  'g  ad  tbilleadb  fo  smacbd, 
'N  uair  is  fuaimear  a  neart  air  spcuraibb  ; 
An  seall  tbu  niu  'u  atbair  'tlia  faoin 
Ei  taobb  sbrutb  "àireacb  na  li-oidbcbe  ? 


Father  of  heroes  !  0  Trentnor  !  high  dweller  of  eddying  winds, 
where  the  dark-rod  thunder  marks  tlie  trouhlcd  clouds  ;  open  tliou 
thy  stormy  liaUs  !  Let  the  bards  of  old  he  near.  Let  them  draw 
near  with  songs  and  their  half-viewless  harps.     X o  dweller  of  misty 


TEMOEA. 
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Father  of  mighty  heroes,  Treunmor, 
Dwelling  ahove  on  the  eddying  wind, 
Among  the  dark-red  thunders  of  the  skies, 
AVhile  the  lightning  rends  the  clouds, 
5  Open  the  dusky  hall  of  storms, 

Let  bards  approach  with  the  sound  of  song — 
Let  them  come  from  the  time  which  has  declined, 
Hither  with  their  airy  harps  ; 
No  feeble  dweller  in  sluggish  mist, 

10  No  hunter  on  the  plain  of  scanty  streams, 
(But)  Oscar  of  the  chariots  it  is 
From  the  field  of  stern  battles  and  strife. 
Sudden  is  thy  change,  my  son. 
From  thy  glory  on  dark  Moi-Lena. 

15  The  blast  now  turns  thee  at  will. 
When  sounds  its  strength  in  the  sky. 
Wilt  thou  look  at  the  father  who  is  lonely 
Beside  the  noisy  streams  of  night  Ì 


Ossian  calls 
upon  liis  gieat 
ancestor 
Treunmor  to 
open  his  halls 
to  receive  the 
spirit  of 
Oscar. 


valley  comes ;  no  hunter  unknown  at  his  streams  !  It  is  the  car- 
borne  Oscar  from  the  fields  of  war.  Sudden  is  thy  change,  my  son, 
from  what  thou  wert  on  dark  Moi-lena  !  The  blast  folds  thee  in  its 
skirt,   and  rustles  through  the   sky  !     Dost  thou  not  behold  thy 
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"  In  death ; 
lit  from  light. 


Tlia  triatlian  ^lliòrblieinu  fo  eliadal  air  raoii ; 
20  Cha  do  cliaill  iadsan  mac  o  shoillse." 

Chain  sibli  gaisgeach  treuu  'an  cùnilirag, 

A  tbriatha  Mliòrbheiuu  uam  fuaim  ard. 

Co  n  gaisgeach  'bu  clioimeas  do  'a  òg  tbreim, 

Ri  taobh  garbh  chòmh  -stri  nam  blàv, 
25  Mar  dhiibhra  trom  nan  uisge  dòmhail  ? 

C  uim  tha  m'  anam  fèin  fo  mhubid  i 

Bu  choir  dha  'bhi  'lasadh  'an  cunnart, 

Eirinn  ri  mo  laimh  le  neart, 

Righ  Shelma  'n  a  aonar  le  feart. 
30  'N  a  aonar  cha  bhi  m'  athair  treun, 

'N  viair  a  dh'eireas  sleagh  fhada  dhomh  feiii. 


I  Sullen 
sound  ;  lit. 
dumb  sound. 
c  Of  failing 
frost  ;  lit.  of 
sloio  froti— 
evidently  re- 
ferring to  a 
thaw. 


Ghhiais  mi  'am  armaibh  gu  grad, 
j\Io  chhias  ri  giith  big  na  h-oidhclie. 
Cha  chualas  sgiath  Fhillein  nam  buadli  ; 

35  Chrith  m'  anam  mu  hiath  mhac  an  righ. 
C"  nim  thuiteadh  treun  nan  ciabha  doun  ? 
C  uim  thigeadh  naimlidean  nail  tro'  'u  oidliche  ? 
Fada  thall  bu  bhalbh  am  fuaim,'' 
Mar  oufliadli  truagh  o  locli  na  Leige, 

40  'N  uair  thraoghas  ui.sg'  o  thaolih  gu  taobli, 
'An  la  'tha  eaoin  'us  reothadh  mall/ 
An  eigh  uile  'briseadh  "s  a'  beucadh, 


father  at  the  stream  of  night  1  Tlie  cliiefs  of  Jlorven  sleep  far  dis- 
tant. They  have  lost  no  son  ;  but  ye  liave  lost  a  hero,  chiefs  of 
resounding  Morven  !  Who  could  equal  his  strength  when  hattle 
Tolled  against  his  side  like  the  darkness  of  crowded  waters  ?  \Vliy 
this  cloud  on  Ossian's  soul  ?  It  ouj^'ht  to  hum  in  d.-mgcr.  Erin  is 
near  with  her  host.     The  king  of  Scluiu  is  aiuue.    Aluiie  thou  shall 
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The  chiefs  of  Morven  slumber  on  the  jslain ; 
20  They  have  uot  lost  a  son  in  death." 

You  have  lost  a  warrior  strong  in  battle, 

Ye  chiefs  of  Morven  of  loud  sounds  ! 

What  hero  matched  the  miglitful  youth 

Amid  the  stern  conflict  of  war 
25  Like  the  deep  darkening  of  swelling  waters  ? 

Why  is  my  soul  in  sadness  ? — 

It  should  kindle  in  midst  of  danger ; 

Erin  is  near  me  in  her  strength  ; 

The  mighty  king  of  Selma  is  alone. 
30  My  brave  father  shall  not  be  alone, 

While  a  long  spear  can  be  raised  by  me. 


DUAN  11. 

After  mourn- 
ing anew  for 
Oscar,  he 
rouses  himself 
to  action,  and 
resolves  to 
go  where 
Fingal  was. 


I  advanced  with  speed,  in  my  armour, 
Listening  to  the  feeble  voice  of  night. 
Unheard  was  the  shield  of  conquering  Fillan  : 

35  Trembled  my  soul  for  the  king's  swift  son. 
Why  should  the  brown-haired  warrior  fall  ? 
Why  should  the  foe  come  on  (us)  by  night  ? 
Far  away  was  their  sullen  sound,'' 
Like  mournful  noise  from  the  lake  of  Lego, 

40  When  the  water  ebbs  from  side  to  side, 
On  a  calm  day  of  failing  frost," 
The  ice  all  breaking  and  groaning  : 


Thinking, 
however,  of 
the  danger  of 
his  brother 
Fillan,  who 
watched  the 
enemy  on  the 
hill,  he  turns 
towards  liiui. 


not  be,  my  father,  while  I  can  lift  the  spear  ! 

I  rose  in  all  my  arms  ;  I  rose  and  listened  to  the  wind.  The 
shield  of  Fillan  is  not  heard.  I  tremble  for  the  son  of  Fingal. 
Why  shonld  the  foe  come  by  night !  Why  should  the  dark-haired 
warrior  faill  Distant  sullen  murmurs  rise,  like  the  noise  of  the 
lake  of  Lego  when  its  waters  shrink  in  the  days  of  fi'ost,  and  aU  its 
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Sìol  Lara  'coimhead  cròm  nan  speura 
A'  gabhail  dhoibh  fdia  na  stoirm. 

45  Chunnas  Fillean  dorcha,  balbh, 
Ag  aomadh  thall  o  charraig  Mhòra. 
Chual'  e  glaodli  nan  naimbde  mall, 
Ghluais  giorrag  air  'auam  le  solas. 
Bliuail  farum  mo  clieum  a  cliluas  ; 

50  Glirad  clias  e  le  fuaim  a  shlea2;h. 


a  L.  54  may 
he  translated 
"speak  weak- 
ly, or  feel  the 
steel." 
b  No  weak- 
ling standeth 
here ;  lit. 
it  is  not  stood 
here  bi/  a 
weakling — 
the  impers. 
form  of  the 
verb,  very 
common  with 
Ossian. 


"  An  d'  thàinig  mac  oidhche  'an  sith  ? 
No  'n  tachair  thu  le  stri  ri  gruaim  /? 
Is  naimbdean  an  so,  naimhdean  an  rigli ; 
Labhair  cli,  no  faiiicb  cruaidb," 
55   Cha  slieasar  an  so  le  fear  faoiu,'' 

'Tha  mar  sgeitli  do  tluiath  ]\Iliòrl)beinn." 

"  Na  seasadli    gun  f  beum,  no  gu  faoiu 
Siol  Clilatbo  nan  caoiu  rosg  mall. 
Tha  Fioungbal  'n  a  aonar  'an  aois, 
60  Diibhra  'diiuadh  m'a  laithean  'tha  'falbh. 
Tha  da  mhac  aig  righ  nan  triatb. 
Do  'm  bu  choir  dealradh  measg  cath  ; 
Do  'm  bu  choir  'blii  mar  theiue  nan  sliabh 
D'a  cheum  's  e  'dol  sios  mar  ghath." 


bursting  ico  re.souinls.  The  people  of  Lara  look  to  liniven,  and  fore- 
see the  storm  !  My  stops  are  forward  on  tlie  licath.  The  spear 
of  Oscar  in  mj'^  liand  !  Eed  stars  looked  from  higlL  I  gk'amcd 
along  the  night. 

I  saw  Fillan  silent  before  mo  bending  forward  from  IMora's  rock. 
He  heard  the  shout  of  the  foe.  The  joy  of  his  soul  arose.  He 
heard  my  sounding  tread,  and  turned  his  lifted  spear.     "  Comest 
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The  race  of  Lara  scan  the  vault  of  heaven, 

And  they  foresee  a  coming  storm. 
45  Seen  was  Fillan,  dark  (and)  silent, 

Bending  on  the  rock  of  Mora. 

He  heard  the  dull  sound  of  the  foe  ; 

Trembled  his  soul  with  gladness. 

The  sound  of  my  footsteps  struck  his  ear, 
50  And  his  rattling  spear  he  straightway  raised. 


"  Comes  the  son  of  night  in  peace  Ì 
Or  wilt  thou  with  battle  meet  my  wrath  Ì 
The  foemen  of  the  king  are  foemen  here  ; 
Speak  softly,  or  abide  hard  steel." 
55  No  weakling  standeth  here  * — 

He  is  the  shield  to  the  chief  of  m'eat  Bens." 


Fillan  chal- 
lenges him  as 
he  approaches 
in  the  dark- 


"  Nor  weak  nor  useless  may  he  ever  stand. 
The  son  of  Clatho  of  slow-moving  eye. 
Fingal  is  lonely  in  his  age, 
GO  Darkness  closing  o'er  his  fleeting  days. 
Two  sons  has  the  king  of  heroes. 
Who  ought  to  shine  in  war — 
Who  ought  to  be  as  the  mountain-fire 
To  his  steps,  which  pass  like  an  arrow." 


Ossian  makes 

himself 

known. 


thou,  son  of  night,  in  peace  ?  or  dost  thou  meet  my  wi'ath  ?  The 
foes  of  Fingal  are  mine.  Speak,  or  fear  my  steel.  I  stand  not  in 
vain  the  shield  of  Morven's  race."  "  Never  mayst  thou  stand  in 
vain,  son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho  !  Fingal  begins  to  be  alone.  Dark- 
ness gathers  on  the  last  of  his  days.  Yet  he  has  two  sons  who 
ought  to  shine  in  war ;  who  ought  to  be  two  beams  of  light  near 
the  steps  of  his  departure." 
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o  To  Oscar 
alone  ;  lit. 
to  the  Oscar 
alone,  &c. 


i  L.  87,  88  are 
bracketed, 
not  as  at  vari- 
ance with  the 
sentiment  of 
Ossian,  but 
aa  singularly 
rugged,  and 
ungraminati- 
cal  in  lan- 
guage. 


65       "  'Millie  Fliionugliail,"  ghrad  fhivagair  an  t-òg, 
"  Cha-n  fhada  sleagh  mhòc  anu  am  liiimli ; 
Cha  lionmhor  comharan  mo  lainn' ; 
Teine  nach  gann  m'  anam  fèin, 
Triatlian  Bholga  'dlùtliadh  mu  "n  cuairt 

70  Sgiatli  Chathmhoir  nan  cuacba  fial ; 
An  garbli  thional  tliall  air  an  t-sliabli. 
An  sin  mi  sios  mo  clieum  'u  an  coir  ? 
Do  'n  Oscar  gheill  a  nihàin  mo  luath'  s  " 
'An  còmli  -stri  mu  chruachan  C'liòna." 

75       "  Fhillein,  na  gluais-sa  'n  an  coir  ; 

Na  tuiteadh  am  fear  òg  gun  chliu  : 

Chualas  air  m'  ainm  -sa  'am  fonn, 

Theid  mise  null  'n  uair  is  eigin. 

0  thruscan  ciar  na  li-oidliche  chiuiu 
80  Chi  mise  gu  'n  ciil  an  sluagh. 

C  uim  a  bha  d'  aithris  mu  'n  Oscar  l 

C  uim  a  mhosgladh  leat  osunn  mo  chleibh 

Cuii'ear  air  chid  am  mòr  thriath, 

Gus  an  siohiidh  na  sianan  o  'r  taobh. 
85  Na  seasadh  mulad  measg  a'  chuuuairt, 

No  deoir  tiiirse  'an  siiil  nan  sonn. 

[Dhioch'nicli  ath'ra  an  sar  chhiuna 

Gu  deireadh  hmna  Idair  "us  arm.''] 


"  Son  of  Fingal,"  replied  tlie  youth,  "  it  is  not  long  since  I  raised 
the  spear.  Few  are  the  marks  of  my  sword  in  war.  But  Fillan's 
soul  is  fire  !  Tlie  chiefs  of  Bolga  crowd  around  the  shield  of  gen- 
erous Cathmor.  Their  gathering  is  on  that  heath.  Shall  my  steps 
approach  their  host  ?  I  yielded  to  Oscar  alone  in  the  strife  of  the 
race  on  Cona  ! " 

"  Fillan,  thou  shalt  not  approach  their  host,  nor  fall  before  thy 
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65       "  Son  of  Fingal,"  straightway  said  the  youth, 

"  Brief  time  has  the  great  spear  been  in  my  hand 

Few  are  the  marks  of  my  sword, 

(But)  my  soul  is  a  glowing  fire. 

The  chiefs  of  Bolga  press  around 
70  The  shield  of  Ca-mor  of  festive  cups  ; 

Their  great  gathering  is  on  yonder  hill. 

Downward  to  them  shall  I  stretch  my  step  ? 

To  Oscar  alone  did  I  yield  in  speed " 

In  the  chase  on  the  peaks  of  Cona." 


DUAN  IT. 

Filial!  pro- 
poses to  draw 
nearer  the 
enemy,  that 
he  might  dis- 
cover their 
strength. 


7.5       "  Fillan,  go  not  near  them ; 

Let  not  the  youth  fall  unrenowned  : 

My  name  has  been  heard  in  song — 

If  needs  be  I  will  go  forward. 

From  the  dusky  robe  of  the  silent  night 
80  I  will  view  their  host  throughout. 

Wherefore  was  thy  mention  of  Oscar  1 

Why  waken  the  sigh  in  my  breast  ? 

Forgotten  be  the  mighty  prince 

Till  the  storms  subside  around  us. 
85  Let  not  sorrow  dwell  'mid  danger, 

Or  tear  of  grief  in  the  eye  of  warriors. 

[Fathers  forgot  their  bravest  sons 

Till  war  had  ceased  and  arms  were  laid  aside.] ' 


Ossian  forbids 
him,  and  says 
that  the  work 
better  befitted 
himself. 


fame  is  known.  My  name  is  heard  in  song :  when  needful  I  ad- 
vance. From  the  skirts  of  night  I  shall  view  them  over  all  their 
gleaming  tribes.  Wliy,  Fillan,  didst  thou  speak  of  Oscar?  Why 
awake  my  sigh  Ì  I  must  forget  the  warrior  till  the  storm  is  roUed 
away.  Sadness  ought  not  to  dwell  in  danger,  nor  the  tear  in  the 
eye  of  war.  Our  fathers  forgot  their  fallen  sons  tiU  the  noise  of 
arms  was  past.  Then  sorrow  returned  to  the  tomb,  and  the  song  of 
VOL.    II.  0 
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DUAN  II.  Thiomidaidli  'n  sin  am  bròn  as  iir, 

90  Fomia  oiau  o  thim-se  nam  hhvd. 


<•  Among 
mortal  men  ; 
lit.  men  fatal 
to  die,  or  to 
whom  death  is 
in  song. 


*  "  In  secret 
spoke  their 
dark  design" 
— a  very  diffi- 
cult line  ;  lit. 
in  the  mutt/ 
intimation  of 
their  own 
words. 


'  Of  their 
hundred' 
clans  ;  Gael. 
clann,  "  chil- 
dren." 


"  Collar,  brathair  còrr  do  Tlirathal, 

Ceann  nam  fear  do  'n  dan  am  bas." 

Fuil  a  naimbde  mu  mbile  srutb, 

Le  'cbHu  lionadb  gleauna  Eirinn 
95  Mar  aiteal  beusacb  gaoitb'  's  i  faun. 

Chruinnicb  cinneacban  mòr  Ullin  ; 

Cbuir  iad  cuireadb  gu  rigb  nau  Luin, 

Gu  rigb  0  sbmns're  mòr  a'  mbonaidli, 

Siol  Sbelma  nan  cruaidb  nacb  fann. 
100  Triatban  Eirinn  o  dbeas  ag  eirigb 

'An  diilibra  diiinte  'n  ardain  tbrein  ; 

'An  duljb  cbòs  Mbòma  'dlùtbadb  ri  'obeik^ 

'An  sanas  mbùig  am  focala  fein.*" 

'  Is  miuic,'  tbuirt  iadsan,  '  mu  'n  tom 
105  Cbiteadb  tannais  lorn  nam  fear, 

'Feucbainn  an  crutba  dubb-dbearg  cròm 

0  cbarragb  bbriste  lorn  iia  lear, 

'Cur  cuimbnc  mu  cbliu  nam  Bolg. 

C  uime,'  tbuirt  iad,  '  bbiodb  Conar  'n  a  righ, 
1 1 0  Siol  coigricb  na  stri  o  Mbòrbbeinn  ? ' 

Tbàiuig  iad  mar  sbruitbean  o  sbbabb 

Measg  farum  an  ccud  cblaun." 

Bba  Conar  mar  cbarraig  an  triatb  ; 

bards  arose."  The  memory  of  those  who  fell  quickly  followed  the 
departure  of  war.  When  the  tmnult  of  battle  is  past,  the  soul  in 
silence  melts  away  for  the  dead. 

"  Conar  was  the  brother  of  Tratluil,  first  of  mortal  men.  Ilis  but- 
tles were  on  every  coast.  A  thousand  streams  rolled  down  the  blood 
of  his  foes.  His  fame  filled  green  Erin  like  a  pleasant  gale.  The 
nations  gathered  in  Ulliu,  and  they  blessed  the  king — tlu:  king  of 
the  race  of  tlieir  fathers,  from  the  land  of  Selma. 


Then  tlieii'  grief  called  forth  anew 
90  Fittius:  sonsts  from  sorrowins;  bards. 
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"  Connar,  the  noble  brother  of  Trahal, 
AVas  foremost  among  mortal  men  : " 
His  foemen's  blood  (was)  on  a  thousand  streams  : 
Erin's  glens  were  filled  with  his  renown 
95  As  with  an  even  breeze  of  gentle  wind. 
The  great  tribes  of  Ullin  gathered  ; 
They  invited  the  king  of  spears — 
A  king  from  the  mighty  kindred  of  the  hills — • 
Selma's  race  of  champions  strong. 

100  The  chiefs  of  southern  Erin  rose 

In  the  close  darkness  of  their  mighty  wrath  ; 
They  gathered  to  the  black  cave  of  Monia, 
And  in  secret  spoke  their  dark  design  : ' 
'  Ofttimes,'  they  said,  '  about  the  hill 

1 05  Ai'e  clearly  seen  the  ghosts  of  men, 
Showing  their  bent  and  dark-red  forms 
From  the  bare  broken  rocks  of  the  sea, 
Recalling  the  fame  of  the  Bolgi.-^ 
Why,'  say  they,  '  should  Connar  be  king, 

110  Sou  of  Morven's  fighting  foreign  race  ? ' 
They  came  like  torrents  from  the  mountain 
In  the  noise  of  their  hundred  clans." 
Connar,  the  prince,  was  like  a  rock ; 


Meantime  he 
tells  the  story 
of  Conniir, 
who  had  been 
elected  king 
of  Ireland, 
and  was 
brother  to 
Trahal, 
Fiugal's 
grandfather. 


The  chiefs  of 
the  south  of 
Erin — the 
Bolgi — re- 
belled against 
him. 


"  The  chiefs  of  the  south  were  gathered  in  the  darkness  of  their 
pride.  In  the  horrid  cave  of  Muma  they  mixed  their  secret  words. 
'Thither  often,'  they  said,  '  the  spirits  of  their  fathers  came,  showing 
their  pale  forms  from  the  chinky  rocks,  reminding  them  of  the  hon- 
our of  Bolga.  "Why  should  Conar  reign,'  they  said,  '  the  son  of 
resounding  Morven  Ì ' 

"They  came  forth  like  the  streams  of  the  desert  with  the  roar  of 
their  hundred  tribes.     Conar  was  a  rock  before  them  ;  broken,  they 
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DUAN  II.  'Briseadh,  thaom  iad  sìos  o  'lann. 

115  Ach  thill  iadsau  minic  'us  trie  ; 

Tliuit,  a  Slielma,  do  shlioi'hd  am  Ijlilr ; 
Sheas  an  righ  measg  uaighean  nan  trcun, 
'Us  'eudaun  fo  bheud  ri  làr  : 
Thrus  'anam  e  fèin  fo  smachd ; 

120  Chuir  e  comhara,  's  claeh  air  sliabli, 
Anns  an  tuiteadh  an  triath  le  cliu, 
'N  uair  a  thàiuig  'n  a  neart  fo  sgeith 
Mòr  Thrathal  o  neulaibh  Mhòrbheinu, 
Bràthaìr  Chonair  am  mòr  thrèim. 

125  Cha  d'thàinig  an  gaisgeach  leis  feiu  ; 
Bha  Colgar  gun  bheud  r'a  thaobh, 
Colgar  mac  do  righ  nan  lann, 
'Us  ainnir  nam  mall  rosga  eorma. 


«  "Wasting 
ami  c.Hisum- 
iiig  tlu'  field.' 
The  Gaelic 
words  here 
are  very 
.strong — im- 
plying ' '  the 
doing  away 
with,"  or 
"annihilat- 
ing," the 
field. 


"Mar  Threumiior  'an  truscan  dc  dhealan 

130  A'  teurnadh  o  thalla  nan  siaii, 

Measg  torrunu  'cur  dòghruinu  o  tlialamh 
Air  dubh-dhruim  na  mara  fo  nial, 
Mar  sin  a  bha  Colgar  'an  cath 
'S  e  'caitheadh  's  'cur  as  an  raoin." 

135  Mòr  solas  'athar  fein  mu  'n  triatli. 

Thàinig  iuthaidh  gu  diomhair  air  treun  : 
Dh'èii"ich  clach  dha  gun  deur  air  slial)li  : 
Diolaidh  'n  righ  a  gharlih  mliac  fein. 


rolled  on  evury  side.  I>ut  often  they  returned,  and  the  sons  of 
Selnia  fell.  The  king  stood  among  tlie  toniLs  of  his  warriors.  He 
darkly  Lent  his  mournful  face.  His  soul  wits  rolh'd  into  itself,  and 
ho  had  marked  the  place  where  ho  was  to  fall,  when  Tratlial  came 
in  his  strength,  his  brother,  from  cloudy  Morven.  Nor  did  he  come 
alone.     Colgar  was  at  his  side — Colgai-,  the  son  of  the  king  and  of 
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Broken,  they  rolled  backwards  from  his  blade. 

115  But  many  and  often  they  returned  ; 
Selma,  thy  children  fell  in  battle  : 
Stood  the  king  on  the  tombs  of  the  brave, 
His  face,  in  sorrow,  bowed  to  earth. 
His  soul  resumed  self-mastery  : 

120  He  placed  a  mark  and  stone  on  the  hill 
Where  the  chief  might  fall  with  ^eno\^^l, 
AVhen  came,  in  his  strength  and  with  his  shield, 
Great  Trahal  from  the  clouds  of  Morven, 
Brother  to  Connar,  great  and  strong. 

125  The  warrior  came  not  alone  ; 

By  his  side  was  faultless  Colgar — 

Colgar,  son  to  the  king  of  sjjears 

And  to  the  maid  of  blue  slow-moving  eyes. 

"  As  Treunmor  in  robe  of  lightnino- 
130  Coming  down  fi-om  the  hall  of  storms, 

'Mid  thunders  sending  ujoroar  from  the  laud 

Over  the  dark  back  of  the  cloudy  sea, 

So  was  Colgar  in  the  strife, 

Wasting  and  consuming  the  field." 
135  Great  (was)  his  father's  joy  in  the  jDrince. 

A  viewless  arrow  struck  the  chief: 

On  the  hill  his  tomb  was  raised  without  a  tear. 

The  king  will  avenge  his  mighty  son. 


DUAN  II. 

Connar  defeat- 
ed them  more 
than  once ; 
but  they  al- 
ways rallied, 
and  threat- 
ened to  over- 
power him, 


when  his 
brother 
Trahiil,  with 
his  young  son 
Colgar,  canxe 
to  his  aid. 


They  utterly 
routed  the 
Bolgi,  but 
Colgar  was 
killed  by  a 
random 


white-bosomed  Solin-corma. 

"AsTrenmor,  clothed  with  meteors,  descends  from  the  haUs  of 
thunder,  pouring  the  dark  storm  before  him  over  the  troubled  sea, 
so  Colgar  descended  to  battle,  and  wasted  the  echoing  field.  His 
father  rejoiced  over  the  hero  ;  but  an  arrow  came  !  His  tomb  was 
raised  without  a  tear.     The  king  was  to  revenge  his  son.    He  light- 
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Bhoillsg  Treimmor  'au  còmhrao'  mar  dhealau  ; 
140  Thrèig  Bolgai  an  talamli  fo  blieud. 

"  'N  uair  tliill  sitli  do  raon  a  bli?iis, 
'N  uair  ghluais  gorni  thonn  au  treun  do  ^Ilini-1  )lieinii, 
'N  sin  cliuimhuich  an  rìgli  a  mliac  fdiu  ; 
Tliuit  samliaeh  o  cliuud  ua  deoir. 

145  Ghairm  biirdan  nam  fonn  tri  chuairt 
Aig  còsaibli  nam  fuar-thoun  dòmbail 
Anam  Cholgair,  triatb  garbb  nam  buadh 
G'  a  cliruacban  o  thalamh  a'  cliòuihraig. 
Chual'  e  iadsan  'n  a  cheò  mall. 

150  Chiiir  Tratbal  a  lann  'an  cos, 
Ball  soiais  do  'mbac  'am  bas." 

"  A  Cbolgair,  'mbic  Tbratbail,"  tliuirt  Fillcan, 

"  Bha  cliu  dbuit  meassf  dliaoine,  's  tu  òo- : 

Clia  do  sbcall  an  ligli  air  mo  lann-sa, 
155  A  bba  'dealradb  's  an  am  air  cbòmbnard, 

Tlia  mise  'dol  maiUc  ri  sluagb 

'S  a'  tilleadh  le  buaidh  gun  cldiu. 

Tba  naimhdean  'druideadb  oirrm,  a  tliriatli, 

Tba  farum  air  sliabli  fo  mbiiig, 
160  Tba  farum  an  casan  mar  tborrunn 

'S  e  'gluasad  fo  tbalamh  gu  baoth, 


ened  forward  in  Tiattle,  till  Bolga  yielded  at  her  streams  ! 

"  Wlicn  peace  rctiuned  to  tlie  land,  wlien  his  blue  waves  bore  the 
king  to  Morven,  then  lie  remembered  his  son,  and  jioinvd  the 
silent  tear.  Tlirice  did  the  bards,  at  the  cave  of  Furmono,  call  the 
soul  of  Colgar.  They  called  him  to  the  hills  of  his  land.  He  heard 
them  in  his  mist.     Trathal  placed  his  sword  in  the  cave,  that  the 
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Gleamed  Trcuumor  in  the  fight  like  lightning ; 
140  The  Bolgi,  scathed,  forsook  the  land. 

"  When  peace  returned  to  the  field  of  death, 
AVhen  the  blue  wave  bore  the  hero  to  Morven, 
Then  the  king  remembered  his  son  ; 
Hundreds  silently  shed  tears. 

145  Three  times  called  the  bards  of  song^ 

Beside  the  caves  of  cold  and  swelling  waves 
The  soul  of  Colgar,  great  and  glorious  chief, 
To  his  own  mountain-peaks  from  the  land  of  war  ; 
He  heard  them  in  his  tranquil  mist. 

150  Trahal  placed  his  spear  in  a  cave, 
A  soiu'ce  of  joy  to  his  son  in  death." 

"  Colgar,  son  of  Trahal,"  said  Fillan, 

"  Thou,  though  young,  wast  renowned  among  men. 

The  king  did  not  mark  my  blade 
155  When  lately  it  flashed  on  the  field. 

I  go  in  the  midst  of  a  host. 

And  come  in  victory  without  renown. 

The  foe  approaches  us,  0  prince  ! 

There  is  noise  on  the  mist-covered  hill ; 
160  The  noise  of  their  steps  is  like  thunder. 

As  fitfully  it  rolls  beneath  the  ground 


spirit  of  his  son  might  rejoice." 

"  Colgar,  son  of  Trathal,"  said  Fillan,  "  thou  wert  reno^^^led  in 
youth  !  But  the  king  hath  not  marked  my  sword  bright-streaming 
on  the  field.  I  go  forth  with  the  crowd  :  I  return  without  my 
fame.  But  the  foe  approaches,  Ossian  !  I  hear  their  murmur  on 
the  heath.     The  sound  of  their  steps  is  like  tliunder  in  the  hosom 


His  body  was 
carried  to 
Morven  ;  the 
people  lanient- 
I'd  his  fall,  and 
the  bards  sang 
his  praise. 


Fillan  envies 
t'cilgar's  fate, 
and  complains 
that  he  him- 
self was  nn- 
noticed  in  the 
battle.     He 
hears  the 
sound  of  the 
enemy  ap- 
proaching. 
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'N  uair  a  chratlias  na  bcauntan  an  craunau, 

'S  nach  emcli  mall  auail  o  ghaoitli 

Air  mala  gliruamaicli  fliiiair  nau  speur." 

165       Tliionudaidli  Oisian  grad  air  a  slileagli. 

Thog  mi  lasair  air  magh  o  gharbli  eliraoibli, 

Sgaoil  mi  air  a'  ghaoitli  am  fuaim. 

Sheas  Cathmor  nam  biiadh  o  'cheum ; 

Sheas  e  mar  chaiTaig  a'  boillsgeadh 
170  Measg  seacharan  na  h-oidhehe  ghàothair', 

'N  uair  ghlacas  an  osag  an  sruth 

'G  a  dhliithachadh  tiiigh  fo  eigh. 

Mar  sin  a  sheas  cara'  nan  daimh  ; 

Thog  osna  nan  earn  a  chiabli — 
175  Treun  a's  mo  'shiol  Eirinn  a  th'ann, 

Righ  Atha  nan  garbh  shruth  ciar. 

"  A  cheann  nam  bard,"  thiiirt  Cathmor  fcin, 

"  'Fhonnair,  gairm  triath'  na  h-Eirinn  ; 

Gaii'm  Cormar  a's  dearg-ruadh  ciabli  ; 
180  Gairm  Malthos  a's  fiadhaiche  fabhrad  ; 

Thigeadh  gruaim  Mharounain  a  nail, 

'Us  Foldath  an  àrdain  f  hiair  ; 

Faiceam  dearg-shiiil  Thùrloich  nan  laun  ; 

Na  di  -chuimhn'  Hidala,  an  triath — 
185  Is  caoin  a  ghuth  'an  cunnart  baoth," 

of  the  ground  when  the  rocking  Mils  shake  their  groves,  and  not  a 
blast  pours  from,  the  darkened  sky  ! " 

Ossian  turned  sudden  on  liis  spear.  He  raised  the  llame  of  an 
oak  on  high.  I  spread  it  large  on  Mora's  wind.  Cathmor  stopped 
in  his  course.  Clloaming  hi^  stood,  like  a  rock  on  whose  sides  are 
tiie  wiindering  of  blasts,  which  seize  its  eclioing  streams,  and  clothe 
thfiu  over  witli  ice.     So  stood  the  friend  of  strangers.     Tlie  winds 


"In  danger 
dire  ;  lit. 
in  danijcr 
wild,  or  mad 
— i.e.  danger 
in  which  or- 
dinary men 
would  hecome 
lielpless  and 
mindless. 
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When  the  mountains  shake  their  trees, 

And  the  wind  breathes  not  (even)  a  slow  breath 

On  the  gloomy  cold  brow  of  the  skies." 

165       Ossian  turned  quickly  on  his  spear. 

From  a  great  tree  I  raised  a  flame  on  the  field, 

And  on  the  breeze  dispersed  the  sound. 

Conquering  Ca-mor  checked  his  step  ; 

He  stood  like  a  rock  which  gleams 
170  Amid  the  wanderings  of  a  windy  night. 

When  the  blast  has  grasped  the  stream 

And  pressed  it  closely  into  ice. 

So  stood  the  friend  of  stranger's  ; 

The  wind  of  the  mountains  raised  his  locks — 
175  The  hero,  greatest  of  the  race  of  Erin, 

King  of  Atha,  of  brown  brawling  streams ! 

"  Thou  head  of  bards,"  said  Ca-mor ; 

"  Fonnar,  call  the  chiefs  of  Erin  : 

Call  Connar  of  the  dark-red  hair ; 
180  Call  Malhos  of  the  fiercest  brow  ; 

Let  the  gloom  of  Maronnan  draw  near  ; 

And  Folda  of  wayward  pride  ; 

Let  me  see  the  red  eye  of  Turloch  of  spears ; 

Forget  not  Hidala,  the  chief — 
185  Pleasant  his  voice  in  danger  dire," 


Ossian  immc- 
iliatfly  kill- 
dh'd  a  tiiv, 
wliioli,  as  souu 
as  observed 
by  Ca-mor, 
■  caused  him  to 
abandon  his 
purpose  of 
surprising 
Fingal's 
army. 


He  orders 
Fonnar  his 
bard  to  call  a 
coiineil  of  his 
oliiefs  around 
him. 


lift  his  heavy  locks.     Thou  art  the  tallest  of  the  race  of  Erin,  king 
of  streamy  Atha ! 

"  First  of  bards,"  said  Cathmor,  "  Fonar,  call  the  chiefs  of  Erin. 
Call  red-haired  Cormar;  dark-browed  INIalthos  ;  the  sidelong-look- 
ing gloom  of  Maronan.  Let  the  pride  of  Foldath  appear ;  the  red 
rolling  eye  of  Turlotho.  Nor  let  Hidalla  be  forgot :  his  voice  in 
danirer  is  the  sound  of  a  shower  when  it  falls  in  the  blasted  vale. 
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Mar  fliarum  a'  bhraoin  a  thuiteas  mall 
]\Iu  'n  fheasgar  air  seacadh  uan  raou 
Aig  Atha  nan  srutli  traoghta,  gann  ; 
Is  ciuin  am  fuaim  air  cluain  an  fliòir, 
190  Torrunn  briste  nan  speur  a'  falbli." 

Tliàinig  iad  'n  an  annailili  grad, 
Dli'aom  gun  stad  gaeh  ceann  r'a  glnitb, 
Mar  gu-n  labhradh  tannas  o  nial 
0  'n  sinns're,  's  iad  'triall  ua  h-oidliche. 

195  Fuasach  an  dealra  dubh-ruadh 

Mar  eas  Bhrilmo  'tuiteam  'an  toirm 

'N  uair  a  ghluaiseas  teiu-athair  tro'  "n  diibiira 

Mu  shiiilean  fir-astair  'an  stoirm. 

Critheas  e  truagh  measg  a  thriall', 

200  'S  e  'feitlieamh  ri  grèin  o  'n  ear. 

"  An  solas  do  Fholdatli,"  tliuirt  an  righ, 
"  Dortadh  fola  'an  stri  na  h-oidlichc  ? 
An  gann  a  bbeuman  measg  bruaillein  na  fritli, 
'N  uair  a  lasas  gatb  latba  'an  soillse  1 
205  Cba  lionmhor  ar  naimbdean  mu  'n  chuan  ; 
C  uim  bbiodb  trusean  na  gruaim  oirnn  fciu  ? 
Is  àiUidh  solus  do  na  trèin, 
A  tba  'bualadh  bheud  o'n  tir. 
Faoin  do  cbombairl'-sa,  'tbriatb  JMbòma ; 


near  Atha's  falling  stream.      Pleasant  is  its  sound  on  tlic  plain 
wliilst  broken  thunder  travels  over  the  sky  ! " 

They  came  in  tlieir  clanging  arms.  They  hcnt  forwaid  to  his 
voice  as  if  a  spirit  of  their  fathers  spoke  from  a  cloud  of  night. 
Dreadful  shone  they  to  tlie  light,  lilio  the  fall  of  the  stream  of 
Brumo,   when   the   meteor   lights    it    lul'ore   tlie   niglitly  stranger. 
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Like  sound  of  gentle  shower  which  slowly  falls 
At  evening  on  the  thirsty  fields, 
By  Atha  of  the  failing  scanty  streams  ; 
Soft  is  their  sound  on  the  grassy  meadow, 
190  As  the  broken  thunders  of  the  sky  depart." 

Quickly  they  came  in  their  armour. 
Each  head  bowed  straightway  to  his  voice. 
As  though  a  spirit  spake  from  the  clouds 
Of  their  fathers  travelling  the  night. 

195  Fearful  was  their  dark-red  gleam, 

Like  the  torrent  of  Brumo  falling  in  noise, 
AVhen  the  lightning  flashes  through  the  murk 
Before  his  eyes  who  travels  in  the  storm  ; 
Woe-begone,  he  trembles  on  his  way, 

200  And  longs  for  the  sun  from  the  east. 


They  obey  the 
summons. 


"  Is  there  joy  to  Folda,"  said  the  king, 
"  In  shedding  of  blood  in  the  conflict  of  night  ? 
Strikes  he  rarely  in  the  storm  of  (battle-)  field 
When  shine  the  beams  of  day  in  brightness  ? 
205  Few  are  our  foes  from  ocean  ; 

Why  should  robes  of  darkness  shroud  us  ? 
Joyful  is  light  to  the  brave. 
Who  strike  to  save  their  native  land. 
Foolish  thy  counsel,  chief  of  Mom  a  : 


He  reproaches 
Folda  for  hav- 
ing advised 
the  night- 
att-ick. 


Shuddering,  he  stops  in  his  journey,  and  looks  up  for  the  heam  of 
the  morn  ! 

"  Why  delights  Foldath,"  said  the  king,  "  to  pour  the  hlood  of  foes 
by  night  ?  Fails  Ms  arm  in  tattle  in  the  beams  of  day  ?  Few  are 
the  foes  before  us ;  why  should  ive  clothe  us  in  shades  t  The  valiant 
delight  to  shine  in  the  battles  of  their  land  !     Thy  council  was  in 
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TIGHMOKA. 


«  The  eyes 
of  llorven  are 
not  closed ;  lit. 
.  .   .  unilir 
eyelids. 
*  Let  every 
chief  with- 
draw liis 
band  ;  lit. 
U'  tvcnf  due/ 
uiiilir  cloud 
Willi  his 
people. 


210  Clia-n'eil  siiilean  Mhòrbheiuu  fo  rosg." 
Mar  iolair  a'  faire  na  còrr  thriath' 
Air  còinneacli  na  scòrr-bheinn'  àird. 
Bioclh  gach  triath  fo  nial  le  'shluagli,*' 
Neart  dòmhail  uam  fiiaim  àrd  : 

215  Mu  'n  ear  'au  solus  giuaiseam  feiu 
A'  thacliairt  uau  ceud  mu  Bholga. 
B'  fhuasach,  ge  h-iosal  an  treun 
Mac  Dubh-sbuil  nam  beud,  Borbail."' 


c  L.  228-29. 
Bending  irords 
appears  to  be 
a  harsh  ex- 
pression ;  but 
we  are  quite 
familiar  with 
inflecting  verbs 
and  nouns, 
conveying 
exactly 
the  same 
meaning. 


"  Cha-n  anil  gun  choinbara,"  thuirt  Foldatb, 
220  "  'Gbluais  mo  cbeuman  fa  cbòir  nau  triatb  : 

'An  soillse  bhuaileadb  leam  'an  combrag 

Le  Cairbrc  'an  comb  -stri  nan  sliabb. 

Acb  db'diricb  a  cblacbsan  gun  deoir  ; 

Cba  robb  bard  do  rigb  Eiiinn  aii-  'uaigh. 
225  'M  bi  solas  aig  naimlideau  'n  fbir  mbòir 

Air  còinnicb  'us  seòrr  -bbeiun  nan  cruach  ? 

B'  e  mo  cbaraid  fein  a  bb'  aun ; 

'S  iomadh  focal,  air  am  'bba  diombair, 

A  liib  sinn  mu  sbàmbcbaLr  nan  gleanu ' 
230  'An  cos  Mbòma  nan  àrd  tbriatb, 

'N  uair  bba  tbusa  'ad  bbalacban  faoin 

A'  leantuiun  air  raou,  nan  cluarau. 

Le  gaisgeacbaibb  Mbòma  ri  m'  laimli 


vain,  chief  of  l^Ioma  !  The  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  sleep  ;  thoy  are 
watchful  as  eagles  on  their  mossy  rocks.  Let  each  collect  beneath  his 
cloud  the  strength  of  his  roaring  tribe.  To-morrow  I  move  in  light 
to  meet  the  foes  of  Bolga  !  Jlighty  was  lie  that  is  low,  tlie  race  of 
Borbar-Duthul ! " 

"  Not  unmarked,"  said    l-'oklatli,   "  were    my    steps    before   thy 
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210  The  eyes  of  Morven  are  not  closed  ;  " 
The  brave  chiefs  watch  as  an  eagle 
'Mid  the  moss  of  high  and  rugged  Bens. 
Let  every  chief  witlidraw  his  band,' 
Compact  in  strength  and  loud  of  sound. 

215  With  light  from  east  will  I  advance, 
To  encounter  hundreds  by  Bolga. 
Terrible,  though  (now  laid)  low,  was  the  hero. 
Son  of  death-dealiuo;  Du-hul  Borbar." 


He  ordei-s 
each  chief  to 
withdraw 
with  his  clan, 
and  says  that 
with  morning 
light  he  will 
attack  the 
enemy. 


"  Not  without  mark,"  said  Folda, 
220  "  Have  been  my  steps  in  presence  of  the  chiefs 

In  light  I  have  struck  in  combat 

With  Cairbar  in  the  battle  of  the  hills. 

But  his  stone  was  raised  without  a  tear ; 

On  the  tomb  of  Erin's  king  no  minstrel  stood. 
225  Shall  the  foes  of  the  great  one  rejoice 

Amid  the  moss  and  peaks  of  the  hills  ? 

Cairbar  was  indeed  my  friend  : 

Many  a  word,  in  secret  converse. 

Did  we  hend  'mid  the  silence  of  the  glens," 
230  In  the  cave  of  Moma  of  high  chiefs. 

When  thou  wert  a  heedless  boy, 

Chasing  thistles  through  the  plain. 

With  the  heroes  of  Moma  by  my  side, 


Folda  says 
that  his  great 
friendship  for 
the  fallen 
Cairbar  roused 
his  utmost 
wrath  against 
Fingal'sai-my; 


race.  In  light  I  met  the  foes  of  Cairbar.  The  warrior  praised  my 
deeds.  But  his  stone  was  raised  without  a  tear !  No  bard  suncr 
over  Erin's  king.  Shall  his  foes  rejoice  along  their  mossy  hills? 
No  ;  they  must  not  rejoice  !  He  was  the  friend  of  Foldath  !  Our 
words  were  mixed  in  secret  in  Moma's  silent  cave  ;  whilst  thou  a 
boy  in  the  field,  pursuedst  the  thistle's  beard.     With  Monia's  sons 
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o  Their  rap- 
ture would 
break  forth 
beneath  their 
breath — i.e. 
they  could 
not  maintain 
silence.thougli 
resolved  to 
do  so. 


fc  Brother,  ever 
loved ;  lit. 
w/iinn  my  love 
(or  my  praise) 
will  not  for- 
sake. 


Bheir  mi  mach  fo  lann  na  naimhdean, 
235  0  dliiiblira  diiiut'  au  cruaeha  feiu. 

Tuitidh  Fionnghal  gun  flioun  air  slial)!), 
R\gh  nau  leadana  liatli  o  Slielma." 

"  Am  barail  leat,  'f  hir  a's  laige  Kimli," 
Thuirt  Cathmor  fo  sgàth  feirge  ; 

240  "  Am  barail  leat  gu-n  tuit  an  sonn 
Gun  iomradh,  no  fonn  'an  Eiriun  ? 
Nam  biodh  na  bardan  fein  'an  sàmheliair 
Mu  chloicli  air  traigh  do  rigli  Shelma, 
Bliriseadli  fo  u  anail  an  run," 

245   'S  bliiodh  anam  fo  cbliu  do  'n  rigb. 
'S  ann  'n  uair  thuiteas  tusa  's  a'  bhlar, 
A  dbi-chuimlin  'eas  bàrdan  am  fonn. 
Dorcba,  gruamacli  tliusa  fcin, 
Ged  tba  ruiglie  nam  beum  'an  combrag, 

250  Mar  mbòr  tbional  dogbruinn  nau  speur. 
An  di-cbuimbn  do  Cbatbmor  rigb  Eiriim 
'An  tuineas  caol  gun  leus  an  uaigb  Ì 
An  di-cbuimlm  dombsa  feiu  an  C'airbre, 
Mo  bbratbair  garg  nacb  treig  mo  luuidb  '{'' 

255  Cbombaraicb  mi  dealra  au  t-sòlais 
'Bba  'siubbal  le  morcbuis  nan  guiomb 
Air  'inntinn  sios  fo  nialaibb  dubb, 
'N  uair  a  tbill  mi  le  cliu  o  sliliabli 
Gu  Atlia  nan  sian  'us  nau  .srutb."' 


I  shall  rush  abroad  and  find  the  foe  on  his  dusky  hills.     Fingal 
shall  lie  without  his  song,  the  grey-haired  king  of  Selnia." 

"  Dost  thou  think,  thou  feeble  man,"  reiilied  Cathmor,  half- 
enraged  —  "  dost  thou  think  Fingal  ean  fall  without  his  fame  in 
Erini  Could  the  bards  be  silent  at  the  tomb  of  Sclma's  king] 
The  song  woidd  burst  in  secret  !  the  spirit  of  the  king  would  re- 
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I  will  di'ive  the  foe  with  my  spear 
235  From  the  close  darkness  of  their  crags. 
Fiiigal  shall  fall  upon  the  hill  unsung — 
Tlie  king  of  hoary  locks  from  Selma." 

"  Thinkest  thou,  man  of  weakest  arm," 
Said  Ca-mor,  in  the  shadow  of  wrath — 

240  "  Thinkest  thou  the  hero  shall  fall 
Without  renown  or  song  in  Erin  1 
If  the  bards  themselves  were  silent 
On  the  shore  by  the  stone  of  Selma's  king, 
Their  rapture  wouldbreakforth  beneath  their  breath,' 

245  And  the  soul  of  the  king  would  dwell  in  renown. 
It  is  when  thou  shalt  fall  in  war 
That  bards  will  forget  the  song. 
Dark  and  surly,  verily  thou  art, 
Though  thy  cleaving  arm  in  battle 

250  Be  like  the  gathering  of  storms  on  high. 
Does  Ca-mor  forget  the  king  of  Erin, 
Dwelling  darkly  in  the  narrow  grave  ? 
Do  I  indeed  forget  thee,  Cairliar, 
My  daring  brother,  ever  loved  ? '' 

255  I  marked  the  brightness  of  joy 

Which  passed,  for  the  glory  of  (my)  deeds 
Across  his  soul,  beneath  black  clouds. 
When  I  returned  with  fame  from  the  hill, 
To  Atha  of  storms  and  of  streams." 


DUAN  II. 

aud  still  jiro- 
poses  to  ad- 
vance against 
them,  saying 
that  lie  will 
easily  defeat 
them. 
Ca-mor 
charges  him 
with  utter 
folly  in  speak- 
ing so  lightly 
of  Fiugal  and 
his  warriors, 


and  declares 
his  own  strong 
love  for  his 
brother  Cair- 
bar. 


joice  !  It  is  when  thou  shalt  fall  that  the  bard  shall  forget  the  song. 
Thou  art  dark,  chief  of  Moma,  though  thine  arm  is  a  tempest  in 
war.  Do  I  forget  the  king  of  Erin  in  his  narrow  house  1  My  soul 
is  not  lost  to  Cairlaar,  the  brother  of  my  love  !  I  marked  tlie  bright 
beams  of  joy  which  travelled  over  his  cloudy  mind,  wlien  I  returned 
with  fame  to  Atlia  of  the  streams." 
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TKJHMOKA. 


DUAN  II. 

"■  Each  chief 
to  his  owu 
clan;  Gael. 
'fhiuc,  the 
common  word 
for  clan. 
i>  "Their sha- 
dows seen  in 
the  light  of 
stars."     I  am 
not  sure  of 
the  exact 
meaning  of 
this  line  :  lit. 
a  skinhi-g  of 
shadows  in  the 
striving  of 
stars. 


260       Mòr,  fo  fhocal  àrd  an  rigli, 

Gu  'fhine  fèin  a  ghluais  gach  trcuii ;  " 
lad  ag  aomadh  mu  clirualaieli  iia  frith, 
Dealradh  faileis  'au  stri  nau  reulta,'' 
IMar  thonnau  'an  cala  nan  scorr  -blioaini 

26.5  Fo  ghaoith  'an  còmh  -stri  na  li-oiilhclie. 
Ei  daraig  shin  an  righ  e  fèin, 
Sgiath  bhallaeh  nam  beum  'an  gruaim 
Ri  carraig  air  laimli  do  'n  ard-threun. 
Sheas  coigreach  nam  beus  o  chuan, 

270  Gath  soluis  a  riiin  fo  chiabh, 

0  Liimon  nan  sliabh  's  nan  ruadh. 
Is  fada  thall  a  chualas  guth 
U  Fhonnar  nan  cruth,  's  nam  fonn, 
Le  gniomhan  trom  an  am'  o  shean. 

275  Chailleas  air  uairibh  na  dain 

'An  toirm  Lid:iair  nach  gaun  fuaim. 


"  Thuiuidli  Cròthar,"  thubhairt  am  l)àrt 
"  'An  Atha  nan  allda  gorma. 
Le  mile  craobh  o  shlios  nan  earn 
280  Dh'dirich  talla  nan  àrd  chuirm, 

An  sin  bha  tional  baotb  an  t-sluaigh 
Mu  'n  cuairt  fieagb  righ  a's  guirmc  siiil. 
Co  esan  measg  triath  nam  buadh 
'Bu  choltach  ri  Cròthar  fo  chliu  1 


Tall,  they  removed,  Leneatli  the  ^vord.s  of  the  hiii;,'.  Encli  to  his 
own  dark  tribe, .where,  huiniuing,  they  rolled  tm  tlie  lieatli,  i'aiiit- 
glitteriiig  to  the  stars  :  Hke  waves  in  a  rocky  hay  before  tlie  niglitly 
wind.  Beneath  an  oak  lay  the  cldef  of  Atha.  His  sliield,  a  dusky 
round,  hung  higli.  Near  him,  against  a  rock,  leaned  the  fair  stranger 
of  Ini.H  liuna  :  that  beaTU  of  light,  with  wandering  locks,  from  Luuion 
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260       At  the  high  bidding  of  the  king  the  chiefs 
Eeturned,  each  leader  to  his  clan  ;  " 
They  lay  'mid  the  rocks  of  the  mountain — ■ 
Their  shadows  seen  in  the  light  of  stars,** 
Like  waves  in  a  bay  of  rugged  cliffs, 

2G5  Under  the  wrestling  of  winds  at  night. 
Beneath  an  oak  the  king  lay  stretched. 
By  his  bossy,  dinted,  frowning  shield. 
Against  a  rock  beside  the  hero, 
A  gentle  stranger  from  the  ocean  stood — 

270  The  long-haired  sunbeam  of  his  love, 
From  Lumon  of  mountains  and  deer. 
Far  away  was  heard  the  voice 
Of  Fonnar  of  visions  and  of  lays, 
Singing  the  mighty  deeds  of  olden  days. 

275  At  times  the  strains  were  lost 

In  the  noise  of  Lubar  loud-resoimdinsf. 


The  cliiefs 
lie  down  to 

rest : 


Sulmalla,  in 
disguise,  was 
near  Ca-mor. 


"  Cro-har  dwelt,"  thus  spake  the  bard, 
"  In  Atha  of  blue  streams. 
Of  thousand  trees  from  the  mountain-side 
280  Was  raised  the  hall  of  noble  feasts  : 
There  was  the  joyous  gathering  of  men 
To  the  banquet  of  the  king  of  bluest  eye. 
Which  of  the  victorious  chiefs 
AVas  like  to  Cro-har  in  renown  Ì 


Fonnar,  the 
bard,  relates 
the  tale  of 
Cro-har,  one 
of  Ca-mor's 
ancestors. 
Cro-har,  the 
chief  of  the 
Bolgi,  dwelt 
in  Atha. 


of  the  roes.  At  distance  rose  the  voice  of  Fonar  with  the  deeds  of 
the  days  of  old.     The  song  fails  at  times  in  Lubar's  growing  roar ! 

"  Crotliar,"  began  the  bard,  "  first  dwelt  at  Atha's  mossy  stream  ! 
A  thousand  oaks  from  the  mountains  formed  his  echoing  hall.  The 
gathering  of  the  people  was  there  around  the  feast  of  the  blue-eyed 
king.     But  who  among  his  chiefs  was  like  the  stately  Crothar? 

VOL.  II.  R 
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TXGHMORA. 


285  Las  gaisgich  am  fiauuis  au  triatli  ; 
Bliris  osna  gu  diomhair  o  òigh' 
Laoch  cliiithar  Alnecma  uau  sliabli, 
Ceann  fineacha  ciar  nam  Bolg. 

"  Bhuail  e  sealg  "an  Ullin  chaoimh 
200  Air  faobliar  còiunich  nan  Druim-àrd. 
0  choiUe  sheall  aiunir  nan  laoch, 
Nighean  Chathmhin,  mu-n  luaidh  na  bàiin 
Gormshùil  glilan  'bu  chaoine  làmh. 
Bhris  a  li-osna  gu  diomhair  mu  n  t-sonn. 
295  Bha  aoniadh  gruaidh  ainnir  nan  triatli 
Measg  seachrain  a  ciabha  donn. 
Choimhid  re  tro'  oidhche,  's  i  Ian, 
Air  ruighe  ban  a'  gliiasad  thall. 
Bha  'smuaintean  mu  Chrothar  nan  dan, 
300  'An  ciar  aimsir  nan  aislins  mall. 
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"  Tri  lài  sgaoil  Cathmin  a'  chuirm  ; 
Air  a'  chcathramh  thog  toirm  na  ruaidh 
Ghluais  Caomli-làmh  gu  seilg  nan  torn. 
Mar  shiubhal  nam  fonn  a  ceum. 
Thachair  i  ri  Cròthar  an  triath 
'An  aisre  chumliainn  nan  sliabh  faoin. 
Thuit  bogha  'us  iuthaidh  o  'làindi ; 
Thionndaidh  i  gu  mall  a  gi-uaidh 


Warriors  kindled  in  liis  presence.  The  young  sigh  of  the  virgins  rose. 
In  Alnecma  was  the  warrior  honoured;  the  first  of  the  race  of  Bolga. 
"  He  pursued  the  chase  in  Ullin,  on  the  moss-covereJ  top  of 
Drumardo.  From  the  wood  looked  the  daughter  of  Cathmin,  the 
blue-rolling  eye  of  Con-lania.  Her  sigh  rose  in  secret.  She  bent 
her  head  midst  her  wandering  locks.     The  moon  looked  in  at  night 


285  Warriors  glowed  in  presence  of  the  prince  ; 
From  maidens  broke  the  secret  sigh ; 
Renowned  was  the  hero  of  Alnecma  of  liills — 
Chief  of  the  dusky  tribes  of  Bolgi. 
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"  He  followed  the  chase  in  UUin  of  plains, 

290  On  òhe  mossy  ridge  of  Drumard. 

From  a  wood  looked  the  maiden  of  heroes — 
Daughter  of  Ca-min,  sung  by  bards, 
The  bright  blue-eyed  of  smoothest  hand. 
For  the  warrior  rose  her  secret  sigh  : 

295  The  cheek  of  the  maiden  of  chiefs  was  hid 

Among  the  wanderings  of  her  dark-brown  locks. 
The  moon,  when  full,  looked  through  night 
At  the  white  arm  tossing  to  and  fro ; 
Her  thoughts  were  of  Cro-har  of  songs 

300  In  the  dusky  hour  of  tranquil  dreams. 

"  For  three  days  Ca-min  spread  the  feast ; 
On  the  fourth  the  sound  aroused  the  deer. 
Moved  Com-la  to  the  hunt  on  the  hills  ; 
Like  the  march  of  music  was  her  step. 
305  She  met  with  Cro-har  the  prince 
In  a  narrow  pass  of  the  desert  hiUs  : 
Fell  bow  and  arrow  from  her  hand  ; 
She  slowly  turned  away  her  face, 


He  went  to 
UUin  to  visit 
Ca-min,  and 
to  hunt  on 
his  hills. 
Com-la, 
daughter  of 
Ca-min,  fell 
in  love  with 
him, 


and  followed 
him  to  the 
chase. 


and  saw  the  white-tossing  of  hot  arms,  for  she  thought  of  the  mighty 
Crothar  in  the  season  of  dreams. 

"  Three  days  feasted  Crothar  with  Cathmin  ;  on  the  fourth  they 
awaked  the  hinds.  Con-lama  moved  to  the  chase  with  all  her 
lovely  steps.  She  met  Crothar  in  the  narrow  path.  The  bow  fell 
at  once  from  her  hand.     She  turned  her  face  away,  and  half  hid  it 
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TIOHMOEA. 


DUAN  11.  Leth-cheilte  fo  'tlàtli  chiabhan. 

310  Mhosgail  run  an  trein  gu  luath ; 
Tliutj  e  ainnir  nam  buadh  gu  Atha  ; 
Tliog  bardan  am  foun  'n  a  coir. 
Thuinidh  solas  mu  choir  nigliin  ('hùthmliin. 

"  Mhosgail  àrdau  o  Thiu'loch  nam  Ix'um, 
315  Og  treun  a  thug  rim  agus  annsa 

Do  gheal-lamh  nan  rosga  caoin. 

Thainig  e  le  còmhrag  gu  Atha, 

Gu  Alnecma  nan  eilide  ruadh. 

Ghluais  Cormul  amach  gu  stri, 
320  Bràthair  do  righ  nan  carbad  ; 

Ghluais  a  mach  ;  ach  thuit  an  triath  ; 

Bhris  osna  air  sliabli  o  'shluagh. 

Sàmhacli  'us  mòr  thar  nan  sruithean 

Thàinis:  dubh-ghruaim  neart  an  righ : 
325  Thaom  e  an  nàmhaid  o  'n  tii-, 

0  Alnecma  nam  frith,  'us  thill  e 

Measg  sòlais  Chonlàmha  nan  teud. 

Bhuail  cath  air  cath  ;  thaom  fuil  air  fuil ; 

'N  am  oidhche  chiteadh  mile  cruth 
330  Air  iomall  àrd  niala  na  h-Eirinn. 

Thionail  o  dheas  gach  àrd  thriath 

Mu  sgeith  Chròthair  a's  àrd  fuaim. 


with  her  locks.  The  love  of  Crothar  rose.  He  brought  the  white- 
bosomed  maid  to  Atha.  Bards  raised  the  song  in  her  presence. 
Joy  dwelt  round  the  daughter  of  Cathmin. 

"  The  pride  of  Turloch  rose,  a  youth  who  loved  the  white-handed 
Con-14ma.  He  came  with  battle  to  Alnecma,  to  Atha  of  the  roes. 
Cormid  went  forth  to  the  strife,  the  brother  of  car-borne  Crotliiir. 
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Half  hidden  in  her  smooth,  soft  hair. 
310  Straightway  kindled  the  love  of  the  chief: 
He  brought  the  goodly  maid  to  Atha  ; 
Bards  raised  their  songs  around  her — 
Joy  dwelt  with  the  daughter  of  Ca-min. 

"  Awoke  the  wrath  of  warlike  Turloch, 
315  A  youthful  hero  who  gave  heart  and  lovo 

To  the  White-hand  of  gentle  eye. 

He  came  with  combat  to  Atha, 

To  Alnecma  of  dark-brown  hinds. 

Cormul  went  forth  to  battle, 
320  Brother  to  the  king  of  chariots  ; 

Forth  he  went — but  fell  the  chief : 

The  sigh  of  his  people  rose  on  the  hill. 

Silent  and  great,  across  the  streams. 

Came  the  dark  frown  of  the  strength  of  the  king ; 
325  He  drove  the  foemen  from  the  land, 

From  Alnecma  of  woods,  and  he  returned 

To  the  joy  of  Com-la  of  harps. 

Battle  pressed  on  battle  ;  blood  flowed  over  blood 

In  night-time  thousand  forms  were  seen 
330  On  the  skirts  of  the  high  clouds  of  Erin  : 

Mustered  from  south  each  noble  chief 

To  the  loud-sounding  shield  of  Cro-har. 


DUAN  II. 

He  returned 
her  love,  and 
took  her  to 
Atha  as  Ms 
wife. 


A  neighbour- 
ing chief,  Tur- 
loch, who  had 
loved  her, 
went  to  war 
with  Cro-har, 
and  slew  his 
brother  Cor- 
mul. 


He  went  forth,  but  he  fell.  The  sigh  of  his  people  rose.  Silent  and 
tall,  across  the  stream,  came  the  darkening  strength  of  Crothar ;  he 
rolled  the  foe  from  Alnecma.  He  returned  midst  the  joy  of  Con-lama. 
"  Battle  on  battle  comes  ;  blood  is  poured  on  blood.  The  tombs 
of  the  valiant  rise.  Erin's  clouds  are  himg  round  with  ghosts.  The 
cliiefs  of  the  south  gathered  round  the  echoing  shield  of  Crotli^r. 
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Thàinig  e  le  bàs  a  nail, 

Gu  aisre  ghann  a  naimhde  fèiu. 

335  Thuit  deura  o  òighean  ua  li-UUin, 

'S  iad  a'  coimbead  ri  mullach  nan  sìan 
Cha  teuruadli  òg  shealgair  o  mhonadli ; 
Tha  sàmliehair  a'  duljliadh  's  an  tìi' ; 
Mali  'us  truagh  an  osag  thall 

340  'Am  fern-  a  tba  eann  air  uaiffh. 


a  L.  34S,  349. 

The  construc- 
tion licre — one 
of  frequent 
occurrence — 
is  like  the 
abl.  abs.  in 
Latin. 


"  'Teiu-nadh  mar  iolair  nan  speur 
Le  'uile  sgeith  fhuaimear  r'a  thaobli, 
'N  uair  a  threigeas  e  'ghaotli  le  solas, 
Thàinig  mac  Threinmhoir  nam  beum, 

345  Conar  treun,  garbb  lamb  nan  creucbd, 
0  Mbòrbbeinu  nan  trenn,  's  nan  craobli. 
Tbaom  e  'neart  air  Eii'inu  gbuirm, 
Am  bàs  dubb  borb  air  cbiil  a  lainn', 
Letb-fbaicte  le  'cbeumaibb  mora." 

350  Tbeicb  siol  Bbolg  o  tbriatb  nan  lann, 
Mar  fbear-astair  o  sbrutb  nacb  gann, 
A  bbriseas  o  fbàsacb  nan  sian, 
'S  a  bbuaineas  an  talamb  o  'n  t-sliabb 
Le  crannaibb  fuaimeixr  garbb. 

355  Gbluais  Cròtbar  'an  còmbrag,  an  trcun ; 
Tbeicb  Alnecma  fo  bbeud  o  leirg ; 
Sbiubbail  an  rìgb,  acb  mall  a  cbeum  ; 


He  came  with  death  to  the  paths  of  the  foe.  The  virgins  wept  liy 
the  streams  of  Ullin.  They  looked  to  the  mist  of  the  liill.  No 
hunter  descended  from  its  folds.  Silcnix'  durkonL'il  in  the  land. 
Blasts  sighed  lonely  on  gwssy  tombs. 

"  Descending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven  with  all  his  rustling  wings, 
when  he  forsakes  the  blast  with  joy,  the  sou  of  Trennior  came  ; 
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Ouward  he  came  with  death 
To  the  narrow  passes  of  his  foes. 

335  Tears  fell  from  the  maids  of  UUin, 
As  they  came  to  the  stormy  height ; 
The  youthful  hunter  came  not  from  the  hill 
Silence  is  darkening  in  the  land  ; 
Slow  and  mournful  is  the  breeze, 

340  Through  grass  thin-growinfj  on  the  Qi'aves. 
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Cio-har  de- 
feated Tnr- 
loch,  and  pur- 
sued him  to 
UUin,  which 
he  was  laying 
utterly  waste, 


"  Descending  like  the  eagle  of  the  skies. 
With  sounding  wing  all  folded  by  his  side, 
When  with  joy  he  forsakes  the  blast. 
Came  the  son  of  warlike  Treunmor — 

345  Brave  Conar,  strong  arm  to  wound, 
From  Morven  of  trees  and  of  heroes. 
Over  green  Erin  he  jaoui'ed  his  strength — 
Death,  grim  and  black,  behind  his  blade. 
Half  seen  in  his  mighty  strides." 

350  Fled  Bolga's  race  from  the  prince  of  spears, 
As  flees  a  traveller  from  a  strong  torrent 
Which  bursts  from  the  desert  of  storms, 
And  rends  the  earth  from  the  hill 
With  its  great  and  sounding  trees. 

355  Cro-har,  the  brave,  advanced  to  battle ; 
Alnecma,  worsted,  fled  the  field  : 
The  king  withdrew,  but  slow  his  step  ; 


when  Conar, 
son  of  Treun- 
mor, came  to 
the  aid  of 
Ullin,  and 
thoroughly 
defeated  the 
invaders. 


Conar,  arm  of  death,  from  Morven  of  the  groves.  He  poured  his 
might  along  green  Erin.  Death  dimly  strode  behind  his  sword. 
The  sons  of  Bolga  fled  from  his  course  as  from  a  stream  that,  burst- 
ing from  the  stormy  desert,  rolls  the  fields  together  with  all  their 
echoing  woods.  Crothar  met  him  in  battle,  but  Alnecma's  warriors 
fled.     The  king  of  Atha  slowly  retired  in  the  grief  of  his  soul.     He 
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TIGHMORA. 


'Auam  niùclità  fo  bliròn  feirg. 
Dhealradh  leis  mu  dheas  'n  a  clhèigh, 
360  Mar  ghrein  foghair  nacli  'eil  treun, 
'N  uair  a  thig  i  'an  truscan  nan  nial, 
Gu  Lara  nan  sruth  's  nan  sian : 
Bi  'dh  dealta  air  seacadh  nan  raon ; 
Tlia  'n  dealra  gu  faoin  fo  bbròn." 

365       "C'uim  a  mhosgladh  am  bard  dbomli  feiii, 
Tbuirt  Catbmor  an  treun,  "  na  seoid 
A  tbreig  an  leirg,  ge  mòr  an  cliu  Ì 
'N  d'aom  tannas  do  cbluas  o  nial 
Gu  Catbmor  'cbur  sios  o  'n  raon 

370  Le  sgeulaibb  faoin  an  am'  o  sbean  ? 

Sibbs'  a  cbòmbnuidb's  'an  cirb  nan  nial, 
Mar  osaig  sbiau  'ur  gTitb  dbomb  fein, 
A  gblacas  ceann  nan  cluaran  dubb, 
A'  sgaoileadb  letb  'fbeusaio-  air  srutb, 

375  Tba  gutb  iosal  'am  meadbon  mo  cldeibbe, 
Nach  buail  cluas  ede  le  fuaim. 
Do  'anam  tha  smacbd  air  rigb  Èirinn," 
'S  cba-n  fbàg  e  'n  a  dbèigb  an  còmbrag." 

'Sbìolaidb  sìos  am  bàrd  'an  oidbcbe 
380  'S  e  'g  aomadb  gun  soillse  tbar  srutb, 
A  smuaintean  air  làitbean  'an  Atba, 


"■  Air  righ 
Eirinn  :   the 
preposition 
aig  would 
now  be  used 
instead  of  air, 
and  probably 
is  the  coiTect 
reading. 


afterwards  shone  in  the  south,  but  dim  as  the  sun  of  autumn,  wlien 
he  visits,  in  his  robes  of  mist,  Lara  of  dark  streams.  The  withered 
grass  is  covered  with  dew  ;  the  field,  tliougli  briglit,  is  sad." 

"  Why  wakes  the  bard  before  me,"  said  Catlimor,  "  tlie  memory 
of  those  who  fled?  Has  some  ghost  from  liis  dusky  cloud  bent  for- 
ward to  thine  ear,  to  frighten  Cathmor  from  the  liold  with  the  tales 
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His  soul  (was)  smothered  iu  the  grief  of  wrath. 
He  shone  thereafter  in  the  south, 
3C0  Like  the  sickly  sun  of  autumn 
When  he  comes  in  robe  of  clouds 
To  Lara  of  streams  and  of  storms  : 
Dew  falls  on  the  withering  plains  ; 
The  gleam  is  feeble  (and)  in  sorrow." 

365       "  Why  does  the  bard  recall  to  me," 
Said  valiant  Ca-mor,  "  the  warriors 
Who  fled  the  field,  though  great  their  fame  1 
Has  a  ghost  from  a  cloud  stooped  to  thine  ear 
To  banish  Ca-mor  from  the  field 

370  AVith  idle  tales  of  the  time  of  old  ? 
Ye  that  dwell  on  the  edge  of  clouds, 
To  me  (is)  your  voice  as  the  blast  of  a  storm, 
Which  seizes  the  head  of  the  darksome  thistle. 
And  strews  half  its  beard  on  the  stream. 

375  A  quiet  voice  is  within  my  breast, 
Which  strikes  no  other  ear  in  sound  : 
Erin's  king  is  master  of  his  soul," 
And  he  will  not  quit  the  field." 

The  bard  shrank  down  into  night, 

380  And  he  leaned  in  darkness  over  a  stream  ; 

His  thoughts  (were)  of  days  in  Atha, 


of  old  ?  Dwellers  of  the  skirts  of  night,  your  voice  is  but  a  blast 
to  me,  which  takes  the  grey  thistle's  head  and  strews  its  beard  on 
streams.  Within  my  bosom  is  a  voice.  Others  hear  it  not.  His 
soul  forbids  the  king  of  Erin  to  shrink  back  from  war." 

Abashed  the  bard  sinks  back  in  night :  retired,  he  bends  above  a 
stream.    His  thoughts  are  on  the  days  of  Atha,  when  Catlimor  heard 
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Cro-har 
escaped,  and 
afterwards 
earned  fame 
in  the  south  ; 
but  it  was  like 
the  sickly  sun 
of  autumn. 


Ca-morblames 
the  bard  for 
trying  to  deter 
him  from  fol- 
lowing the 
wars  by  tales 
of  those  who 
had  failed, 
and  expresses 
his  firm  deter- 
mination to 
fight. 


The  bard  n: 
tires,  giiev- 
ing  that  his 
counsel  was 
slighted. 
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DtJAN  II.    j  'N  uair  a  cliualas  le  sàr  a  ghuth  ; 

Bha  deoir  a'  tuiteam  sios  le  'ghruaidh, 
Gaoth  fhuar  'us  i  'fuaim  'n  a  fheusais;. 


"I  "In  the 
corrie  of  the 
hill."     The 
word  corrie 
has  not  yet 
been  admitted 
to  the  full 
privileges  of 
English  citi- 
zenship ;  but  it 
is  used  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott, 
is  well  under- 
stood, and 
seems  to  ex- 
press better 
than  any  word 
I  know,  the 
meaning  of 
the  Gaelic 
here,  which 
is  cuach, 
"cup,"  or 
"bowl." 


385       Thiiit  cadal  mu  gliorm  sluiileau  Eiriiin. 

Cha  robh  cadal  do  tlireun  m'a  sliiiilibh. 

Dorclia  n  a  anam  ag  eirigli 

Garbh  Cliairbre  nam  beud  fo  smiiire  ; 

Chunuaic  e  gun  fhonn,  no  dan 
390  Air  osaig  a'  snàmh  na  h-oidbclie. 

Mhosgail  'us  ghluais  e  'cbeuman 

Air  iomall  nan  ceud  gu  'n  ciil, 

'S  bhuail  e  sgiatb  cliopach  nam  beum. 

Tliainig  fuaim  air  mo  clduais  's  a'  mbiiig 
395  Air  mala  gbruamaicli  còiimicli  Mbòra. 

"  'Og  Fhillein,  tha  'u  nàmhaid  a'  triall ; 

Ceart  chluinneamsa  sgiath  nam  blàr. 

Seas,  a  ghaisoich,  'an  euaicb  nan  sliabli ; " 

Chi  mise  gu  'n  trian  na  sàir. 
400  Ma  shaltraicheas  sluagh  thar  mo  bhais 

0  chopa  tog  àrd  an  f  huaim  ; 

Diiisg  Fionnghal  air  faire  nan  earn 

Seal  mu  -n  siubhail  a  chliu,  's  a  bliuaidli." 

Mi  'gluasad  'an  torrunn  nan  arm, 
405  Mo  gharbli  cheum  thar  sruithean  a'  leum, 


his  song  with  joy.  His  tears  come  rolling  down.  The  winds 
are  in  his  heard.  Erin  sleeps  around.  No  sleep  comes  down 
on  Cathmor's  eyes.  Dark  in  his  soul  he  saw  the  spirit  of  low- 
laid  Cairbar ;  hu  saw  him  without  his  song,  rolled  in  a  bhist  of 
night.  He  rose.  His  steps  were  round  the  host.  He  struck 
at  times  his  echoing  shield.      The  sound  reached  Ossian's  car  on 
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When  Lis  voice  was  heard  by  the  great. 

Tears  were  falling  down  his  cheek  ; 

The  wind  was  cold,  and  whistled  through  his  beard. 

385       Sleep  fell  on  the  blue  eyes  of  Erin. 

It  came  not  to  the  hero's  eyes  : 

Darkly  rising  in  his  soul 

(Was)  rough  and  scathful  Cairbar  in  the  dust ; 

He  saw  him  without  song  or  lay, 
390  Swimming  on  the  blast  of  night. 

He  started  and  bent  his  steps 

By  the  side  of  the  host,  and  passed. 

Striking  the  bossy  dinted  shield. 

A  sound  struck  my  ear  through  the  mist 
3'J5  On  the  frowning  mossy  brow  of  Mora. 

"  Young  Fillan,  the  foeraen  are  moving ; 

I  clearly  hear  the  shield  of  battles. 

Stand,  thou  hero,  in  the  corrie  of  the  hill  ;  "■ 

I  will  closely  mark  the  warriors. 
400  If  the  host  should  trample  me  in  death, 

From  thy  boss  raise  high  the  sound  ; 

Wake  Fingal  on  the  edge  of  cairns, 

Before  his  prowess   and  renown  depart." 

I  advanced  in  the  thunder  of  armour, 
405  My  rough  stride  bounding  over  streams. 


Mora's  mossy  brow. 

"  Fillan,"  I  said,  "  the  foes  advance  ;  I  hear  the  shield  of  war. 
Stand  thou  in  the  narrow  path.  Ossian  shall  mark  their  coiu'se. 
If  over  my  fall  the  host  should  pour,  then  he  thy  buckler  heard. 
Awake  the  king  on  his  heath,  lest  his  fame  should  fly  away."  I 
strode  in  all  my  rattling  arms,  wide-bounding  over  a  stream  that 


Ca-mor  is 
unable  to 
sleep :  the 
vision  of  Cair- 
bar, destitute 
of  due  funeral 
rites,  troubles 
him.     He 
walks  past 
his  sleeping 
warriors  ; 


is  heard  by 
Ossian  and 
FiUan. 
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TIGHMOKA. 


'Bha  'g  iadhadli  tre  'n  diiblira  ro'  shàr 
Eigh  Atha  nam  blàr,  's  nam  lieum  ; 
Glirad-thàinig  rìgh  Atha  fo  slileasrh 
Air  mo  shiubhal  tro'  mliagh  'am  miiig. 

410  An  sin  a  bhiodh  an  còmhrag  garbh 
Mar  thannais  nam  marbh  a'  spàirn, 
A'  cromadli  o  nialaibh  'tha  'falbh, 
'Taomadh  gaoith  air  faobliar  nan  earn  ; 
Mur  faiceadh  Oisian  àrda  sliuas 

415  Cruaidli  cheanna-bheairt  riglire  na  h-Eirinn, 
Sgiath  iolair  a'  sojaoileadh  mu  'n  cuairt, 
Measg  iomairt  nam  fuar  ghaoth  : 
Measg  itean  bha  reiiU  a'  boillsgeadh. 
Chaisg  mi  's  an  oidhclie  mo  shleao;h. 

420       "  Tha  ceanna-bheairt  nan  righrean  a'm  choir 
Co  thusa,  'mhic  dubhadh  nan  speur  ? 
Am  bi  cliu  do  shleagh  Oisein,  'fhir  mhòir, 
'N  uair  a  thuiteas  'an  còmhrag  an  treun  'i " 
Ghrad-aom  e  a  shleagh  o  'eheann, 

425  'Mo  choinneamh  a'  fas  an  cruth  mòr. 
Shin  e  anns  an  oidhch'  a  Làmh 
'S  e  'labhairt  foeail  chòrr  nan  righ. 

"  A  chara'  taibhse  faoin  nan  sonn, 
'N  do  thachair  'an  dubhra  sinn  fein  1 


darkly  ■winded  in  the  field  before  the  king  of  Atha,  Green  Atha's 
king,  with  lifted  spear,  came  forward  on  my  course.  Now  would 
we  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray,  lilve  two  contending  ghosts,  tliat 
bending  forward  from  two  clouds,  send  forth  the  roaring  winds, 
did  not  Ossian  behold  on  high  the  helmet  of  Erin's  kings.  The 
eagle's  wing  spread  above  it,  rustling  in  the  breeze ;   a  red  star 
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Which  glided  in  darkness  before  great 

Atha's  king  of  battles  and  of  blows. 

Straightway  came  Atha's  king  with  spear. 

Across  my  path  through  the  plain  in  mist. 
410  Then  would  have  been  a  contlict  fierce, 

Like  spirits  of  the  dead  in  strife 

Bending  from  driving  clouds, 

AVliile  winds  rush  from  the  brow  of  cairns. 

Had  Ossiau  not  descried  on  high 
415  The  steel  helmet  of  the  kings  of  Erin  : 

An  eagle's  wing  was  spread  abroad, 

In  the  tossing  of  the  chilly  winds  ; 

Amid  the  feathers  shone  a  star. 

I  stayed  my  spear  in  the  night. 

420       "  The  helmet  of  kings  is  near  me  ! 

Who  art  thou,  son  of  the  darkening  of  the  skies  1 
Shall  Ossian's  spear  be  renowned,  thou  great  one, 
When  the  hero  shall  fall  in  battle  ? " 
Quickly  he  lowered  his  spear  from  his  head  ; 

425  Before  me  grew  the  lofty  form  ; 

In  the  night  he  stretched  forth  his  hand, 
And  uttered  the  noble  words  of  kings  : 

"  Friend  of  the  shadowy  warrior-forms, 
Have  we  met  together  in  darkness  ? 


looked  tlirough  the  plumes.     I  stopped  tlie  lifted  spear. 

"  The  helmet  of  kings  is  before  me  !  Who  art  thou,  son  of  night  1 
Shall  Ossian's  spear  be  renowned  when  thou  art  lowly  laid  ?  "  At  once 
he  dropped  the  gleaming  lance.  Growing  before  me  seemed  the  form. 
He  stretched  his  hand  in  night  ;  he  spoke  the  words  of  kings. 

"  Friend  of  the  spirits  of  heroes,  do  I  meet  thee  thus  in  shades  ? 


Ossian  goes 
forward  and 
meets  him  in 
the  darkness. 


As  he  was 
about  to  at- 
tack him,  Lo 
noticed  the 
eagle's  wing 
on  his  helmet, 
showing  him 
to  be  of  kingly 
race. 


He  asks  who 
he  is,  and 
whether  he  is 
a  foe  worthy 
of  Ossian. 


Ca-mor  ad- 
dresses him 
with  great 
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430  C'uim  nach  fhacas  do  cheum,  a  slieoid, 
'An  làithean  sòlais  Atlia  nau  teud  ? 
C'uim  a  tliogar  ortsa  sleagh  ? 
Chi  oriaa  sinn  air  maali  'an  comhraii, 
'N  uair  a  thionndaidh's  gu  beud  an  dii  rigli 

435  A'  dealradh  'an  stri  na  mòrcliuis. 
Chi  gaisgich  'n  ar  dèigh  am  liall 
'Am  mòr  eagal  mu  'n  am  o  shean  ; 
Chi  iad  e  mar  aite  fuaith 
'Cur  sòlais  'us  orruaim  mu  'n  iuntinn.'" 


a  "  When 
thou  art  lost," 
&c.     The 
thoughts  and 
pxpressious 
here,  from 
1.  451  to 
1.  458,  are  very 
similar  to 
what  is  said 
in  the  poem 
of  "  Golnan- 
doua,"  1.  48- 


440       "  An  di-chuimhn'  iad,"  fhreagair  mi  feiii, 
"  Aite-coinnimh  do  thrdin  'an  sith  Ì 
'Blieil  cuimhn'  a'  chòmhraig  'an  comlnniidh 
Cho  taitneach  do  mhòrchuis  nan  triath  ? 
Nach  fhaic  sinn  le  solas  na  raoin, 

445  'S  an  d'  sgaoil  sinns're  nach  b'fhaoin  am  iieagh  ? 
Ach  lionar  ar  suilean  Ic  deoir 
Air  an  leirg  do  'n  robh  còmhrag  nan  treun. 
Eiridh  'chlach  so  fein  air  aird, 
jMeasg  còinnieh  nan  earn  ciar 

450  Le  focail  do  bhliadhuan  nach  d'fhallili. 
'N  uair  chaillear  thusa,  'chhich  nan  saoi ; " 
'N  uair  a  thraogbas  sruth  Lùbair  o  lear, 
Aomaidh  fear-astaii"  a.  thriall, 


I  have  -wished  for  thy  stately  steps  in  Atha  in  the  days  of  jny. 
Why  should  my  spear  now  arise  1  The  sun  must  behold  us,  Ossian, 
when  we  bend  gleaming  in  the  strife.  Future  warriora  shall  mark 
the  place  ;  and,  shuddering,  think  of  other  years.  They  shall  mark 
it,  like  the  haunt  of  ghosts,  jileasant  and  dreadful  to  the  soul." 
"  Sliall  it  then  be  forgot,"  I  said,  "  where  we  meet  in  peace  Ì     Is 
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430  Wherefore  unseen  was  thy  step,  thou  hero, 
In  days  of  joy  at  Atha  of  harps  ? 
Why  raise  a  spear  against  tliee  (now)  ? 
Tlie  sun  shall  behold  our  battle  on  the  field, 
When  the  two  kings  close  in  strife, 

435  Shining  in  the  conflict  of  glory. 

Future  warriors  shall  behold  the  spot 
With  great  amaze  at  the  olden  time ; 
They  will  behold  it  as  a  haunt  of  spirits, 
Bringing  joy  and  dread  to  their  souls." 


DUAN  11. 

regard;  regrets 
that  their 
meeting  was 
not  at  the 
feast  in  Atha ; 
says  that  they 
will  not  fight 
until  the  sun 
looks  on  their 
"  conflict  of 
glory,"  the 
place  of  which, 
future  war- 
riors will  view 
with  awe. 


440       "  Shall  they  forget,"  I  then  replied, 
"  The  place  where  heroes  meet  in  peace  1 
Is  constant  memory  of  war 
So  pleasant  to  the  pride  of  heroes  1 
Shall  we  not  in  joy  behold  the  plains 

445  Where  our  great  fathers  spread  the  feast  ? 
But  our  eyes  shall  be  filled  with  tears 
On  the  fields  where  warriors  fought. 
This  very  stone  shall  rise  on  high. 
Amid  the  moss  of  dark-brown  hills, 

450  With  words  to  the  coming  years. 

When  thou  art  lost,  stone  of  the  brave," 
When  Lubar's  stream  shall  fail  on  the  plain. 
The  traveller  will  bend  his  course 


Ossian  replies 
that  the  place 
where  heroes 
meet  in  peace 
ought  to  he 
remembered 
with  greater 
pleasure  than 
their  battle- 
fields ; 


and  says  that 
the  stone  at 
which  they 
then  met 
would  pre- 
serve their 
memory  for 
ages. 


the  remembrance  of  battles  always  pleasant  to  the  soul  ?  Do  not 
we  behold  with  joy  the  place  where  our  fathers  feasted  1  But  our 
eyes  are  full  of  tears  on  the  fields  of  their  war.  This  stone  shall 
rise,  with  all  its  moss,  and  speak  to  other  years.  '  Here  Cathmor 
and  Ossian  met ;  the  warriors  met  in  peace  ! '  When  thou,  0  stone  ! 
shalt  fail, —  when  Lubar's  stream  shall  roll  away, — then  shall  the 
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'An  cadal  air  sliabh  nam  fear : 
455  Gluaisidh  re  mar  chearcal  dubli 

Thar  a  clieann  an  aisling  nan  cruth  ; 

Thig  sinne  suas  'n  a  shealladh  f;ioiu, 

A'  cur  a  chuimhne  air  an  raou. 

C'uim  a  thiouudaidh's  tu  clio  dorcli', 
460  'Mhic  Borbair  nan  colg  fiar  ? " 

"  'An  dì-cbuiudm',  'mbie  Fhionugbail  nan  lann, 

Cha  bhi  sinne  a'  suàmh  nan  gaoth, 

Ar  gniomhan  'an  dealradh  nach  gann 

Eoimh  sliùilibh  nam  bard  a  cbaoidh. 
465  Tha  diibhra  duljh  mu  Atha  fein  ; 

Tha  righ  'bu  treun  gun  dan,  gun  f  honn. 

Bha  dealra  glan  a'  briseadh  riamh 

Do  Chathmor  o  'chiar  inntinn, 

Mar  vè  'us  i  'coimhead  o  nial 
470  'Measg  thorrunn  dubh-ruadli  na  h-oidhche." 

"  'Mhic  Eirinn,"  fhreagair  mi  fein, 
"  Cha-n'eil  m'  f  hearg  'dol  'u  a  dheigh  gu  hir  ; 
Ghluais  mo  ghamhhxs  mar  iolair  nan  s})eur 
0  naimhdean  fo  bhcud  'us  smiiir ; 
475  Cluinnear  leis  na  bàird  le  fonn  ; 
Biodh  solas  air  sonn  's  a'  ghaoith." 


traveller  come  and  bend  here,  perhaps,  in  rest.  When  the  darkened 
moon  is  rolled  over  his  head,  our  shadowy  forms  may  come,  and, 
mixing  witli  his  dreams,  remind  him  of  this  jdace.  But  why  turn- 
est  thou  so  dark  away,  son  of  Borbar-duthul  ]  " 

"  Not  forgot,  son  of  Fingal,  shall  we  ascend  tliese  winds.     Our 
deeds  are  streams  of  light  before  the  eyes  of  bards.     But  darkness 
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To  sleep  on  the  hill  of  heroes  : 
455  The  moon  will  move  like  a  dark  hoop 
Above  his  head  which  dreams  of  ghosts, 
la  his  shadowy  vision  we  shall  appear, 
Fixing  his  memory  upon  this  field. 
Wherefore  hast  thou  changed  to  gloom, 
460  Son  of  Borbar  of  warlike  mood  ?  " 

"  Forgotten,  sou  of  Fingal  of  spears, 
AVe  shall  not  swim  on  the  winds ; 
In  brightest  light  our  deeds 
Shall  ever  dwell  in  the  eyes  of  bards. 

465  Darkness  black  encircles  Atha  ; 

A  mighty  king  is  without  song  or  lay. 
Brightness  clear,  at  all  times,  shone 
On  Ca-mor,  from  his  gloomy  mind, 
Like  the  moon  looking  forth  from  a  cloud, 

470  Through  the  dark-red  thunders  of  night." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied, 
"  Not  to  his  grave  does  my  wrath  pursue  him  : 
My  vengeance  flies,  like  eagle  of  the  skies,'^ 
From  foemen  in  death  and  in  dust : 
475  Let  bards  with  songs  be  heard  by  him  ; 
Let  joy  be  to  the  hero  on  the  blast." 


is  rolled  on  Atha ;  tlie  king  is  low  without  his  song  :  still  there  was 
a  beam  towards  Cathmor  from  his  stormy  soul;  like  the  moon  in  a 
cloud  amidst  the  dark-red  course  of  thunder." 

"  Son  of  Erin,"  I  replied,  "  my  -n-Tath  dwells  not  in  his  earth. 
My  hatred  flies  on  eagle-wing  from  the  foe  that  is  low.  He  shall 
hear  the  song  of  bards.     Cairbar  shall  rejoice  on  his  winds." 

VOL.  Tl.  S 


He  asks 
Ca-mor  why 
he  looked 
so  gloomy. 


Ca-mor  an- 
swei's  that  his 
brother,  a 
mighty  king, 
being  without 
song  or  lay, 
is  the  cause  of 
his  ' '  dark- 


Ossian  replies 
that  his  wrath 
(lid  not  follow 
Cairbar  to  the 
grave  ;  and 
consents  to 
his  hearing 
tlie  song  oi^ 
bards. 
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TIGHMORA. 


«  "  Ca-mor  of 
mighty  con- 
quests or  vic- 
tories," or 
"  Ca-mor  of 
great  attri- 
butes or 
power." 
'  The  six  lines 
484-489  are 
Tery  obscure. 
It  would  be 
an  improve- 
ment to  read 
488  as  485  ; 
but  no  trans- 
position would 
make  the  last 
three  clear  : 
possibly  they 
belong  to 
some  other 
connection. 


Dli'eiiidi  aiiam  an  righ  air  am], 

Tharruiiig  e  a  lami  o  "tliaolili  ; 

Chuir  e  'dealra  giaii  am'  làimli ; 
480  Le  osna  'an  sàmhchair  uam  fein 

Ghluais  Cathmor  nam  buadli  treun." 

Lean  mo  shiiil  an  laocli  '.s  e  'falbh 

Mar  gharbh-chruth  tannai.s  a'  boillsgeadh, 

'N  uair  a  thacliras  baotli  shamhla  nam  marbli 
485  Air  fear-astair  'am  balbli  na  li-oidhche, 

'An  truscan  ciar  nan  sliabli  fo  gliaoith  ; 

Bi'dli  'fhocala  mar  fbonn  o  sbean, 

Le  madainn  o  lear  a'  siobidh, 

An  cruth  letb  dbeauta  de  mbiiig. 

490       Co  e  sud  0  Liibar  tball 

0  thruscan  nan  gleaun  de  cbeò  ? 

Tha  drùchd  nan  speur  m'a  cheann  ; 

Tha  'cheuman  gu  mall  fo  libròn. 

Co  ach  CaruU  o  "n  inn  a  db'fbalbb 
495  0  cbòs  Tbùra  nan  garbli  sbeod. 

Cbi  mi  'n  eòs  dorcba  'an  carraig 

Tro'  cbcò  a  tba  'tarruing  do  n  aonacb. 

Tlieagamb  gu-m  blieil  an  t-ard  thriatb 

CucbuUin  air  sgiatban  na  gaoitbc, 
500  Tba  'lùbadh  nan  craolib  r'a  tliaobb. 

Is  taitneacb  fonn  'am  madainn  ebiuin 

0  bbàrd  Eiriiin  uam  mor  cbliu. 


Cathmor's  swelling  soul  arose.  He  took  the  dagger  from  his  side, 
and  placed  it  gleaming  in  my  hand.  He  placed  it  in  my  hand  with 
sighs,  and  silent  strode  away.  Mine  eyes  followed  his  departure. 
He  dimly  gleamed  like  tile  form  of  a  ghost,  which  meets  a  traveller 
by  night  on  the  dark-skirted  heath.  His  words  are  dark  like  songs 
of  old  ;  with  morning  strides  the  unfinished  shade  away  ! 
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Kose  the  soul  of  the  king  on  high  ; 

He  drew  his  bhide  from  his  side  ; 

In  my  hand  he  phxced  its  brightness  pure  ; 
480  I  sighed  in  silence,  and  away 

Moved  Ca-mor  of  mighty  conquests." 

Followed  my  eye  the  chief  departing  ; 

He  shone  like  a  mighty  spirit-form, 

When  meets  the  vain  semblance  of  the  dead ' 
485  The  traveller,  'mid  silence  of  the  night, 

\yind-driveu  in  dusky  robe  of  the  liills  ; 

His  words  are  like  a  song  of  old  ; 

With  morning  glideth  off  the  plain. 

The  form  half-made  of  mist. 


DUAN  II. 

Ca-mor,  deep- 
ly affected  by 
sueli  generos- 
ity, presents 
liis  sword  to 
Ossian,  and 
returns  to  his 
army. 


490       Who  comes  over  from  Lubar 

In  the  robe  of  the  misty  glens  ? 

The  dew  of  heaven  is  on  his  head  ; 

His  steps  are  slow  and  sorrow-laden. 

AVho  but  Carul,  from  the  time  which  is  gone, 
495  From  Tura's  cave  of  great  heroes. 

I  see  the  cavern  dark  in  the  rock 

Through  mist  creeping  upwards  on  the  hill. 

Perchance  the  mighty  prince 

CuchuUin  (comes)  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
500  Which  bends  the  trees  by  his  side. 

Sweet  is  a  song  in  morning  calm 

From  Erin's  bard  of  great  renown. 


In  tlie  dawn 
of  morning, 
Carul,  the 
bard  of  Cuch- 
uUin, ap- 
proaches in 
deep  grief, 


Who  comes  from  Lubar's  vale  Ì  from  the  skirts  of  the  morning 
mist  Ì  The  drops  of  heaven  are  on  liis  head ;  his  steps  are  in  the 
paths  of  the  sad.  It  is  Carril  of  other  times.  He  comes  from  Tura's 
silent  cave.  I  behold  it  dark  in  the  rock  through  the  thin  folds  of 
mist.  There,  perhaps,  Cuthullin  sits  on  the  blast  which  bends  its 
trees.     Pleasant  is  the  son"  of  the  mornin<'  from  the  bard  of  Erin  I 
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TIGHMOKA. 


n  "  Full  of  the 
blood  of  the 
skies"  is  the 
literal  trans- 
lation :  Ian 
fata  's  an 
spcur  would 
make  it  "full 
of  blood  in 
the  skies," 
and  bring  it 
to  agree  with 
M;i(']therson's 
translatiiiii — 
a  .leci.lfd  im- 
provement. 

b  There  is  a 
hiatus  in  1. 
527,  wliieh  I 
have  filled  up 
withi/ciilradh. 


"  Tha  tonnan  a'  briseadh  's  a'  falbli 
Gu  dòmhail  fo  'n  garl)li  eagal  feiu, 

505  lad  a"  cluiiuitinu  thu  'g  eivigli  le  fuaim 
0  tlialla  uan  stuadli,  a  gliriau. 
Fuasacli  thu  'n  ad  uile  thrèiu', 
A  mhic  nau  speur,  "n  uair  ghluaiseas  bàs 
Le  leadaii  Ian  a's  glaine  sgeimh, 

510  'N  uair  chuircas  tu  do  niala  còrr 
Air  seacadh  nam  mor  shluagh. 
Ach  's  taitneach  do  dhearrsa  do  sbealgaii- 
'S  e  'suidhe  fo  gliarbh  fhuaini  nan  stoirra, 
'N  uair  sheallas  tu  o  bhriseadh  nan  nial 

515  A'  boillsgeadh  a  cliiabli  fo  bhraon — 
Esan  'coimhead  sios  air  gleanu, 
Air  sruthan  nan  alld  gnu  ghruaim, 
'N  uair  a  tlieurnas  na  ruaidh  o  ehàrn. 
Cia  fada  dh'eireas  tu  air  còmhrag, 

520  Mar  mhòr  sgèith,  làu  Ma  nan  speur?" 
Clii  mi  bils  calamli  uan  triatli 
Mar  dliiiblira  ag  iadliadii  mu  d'  ghniiis."' 

"  C'uim  a  tha  iadhadh  focail  Cliaruill  ? 
'Bheil  bròn  air  mala  gun  bheud  ? 
525  Cha-u'eil  gruaim  air  a  shiubhal  a'  tarruiug, 
Tha  solas  ann  a  theine  treun 
Air  [dealradh]  a  sholuis  gun  mlihig.'' 
Theid  thusa  air  chul  do  la  fein  ; 


"  The  waves  crowd  away,"  said  Carril ;  "  tliey  crowd  away  for 
fear.  They  hear  tlie  sound  of  tliy  coniing  forth,  0  sun  !  Terrible 
is  thy  teauty,  son  of  heaven,  when  deatli  is  descending  on  tliy  locks, 
when  thou  rollest  thy  vapours  liefore  thee  over  the  blasted  host. 
But  plca.sant  is  thy  beam  to  the  hunter  sitting  by  the  rock  in  a 
storm,  wlien  tliou  sliowest  tliyself  from  the  parted  cloud,  and  bright- 
enest  his  dewy  locks  :   he  looks  down  on  the  streamy   vale,  and 
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"  Waves  break  and  flee  away. 

Crowding  in  their  own  great  fear, 
505  As  they  hear  thee  rising  in  noise  * 

From  the  hall  of  the  waves,  thou  Svm. 

Awful  thou  art  in  all  thy  strength, 
.  Son  of  the  skies,  when  death  goes  forth 

In  thy  rich  locks  of  brightest  beauty — 
510  When  thou  dost  send  thy  wondrous  clouds 

To  wither  mighty  hosts. 

But  glad  to  the  hunter  thy  brightness 

As  he  sits  in  the  loud  roar  of  storms, 

When  thou  lookest  through  the  parting  clouds 
515  Shining  on  his  locks  in  dew — 

He  gazes  on  the  glen  below  him, 

And  the  running  streams  which  are  in  gladness, 

AVhen  the  deer  come  down  from  the  cairn. 

How  long  wilt  thou  rise  on  war, 
520  Like  a  great  shield  full  of  the  blood  of  the  skies  ?  " 

I  behold  swift  death  to  heroes, 

Like  darkness  hovering  round  thy  face." 

"  Wherefore  the  wandering  of  the  words  of  Carul  ì 
Is  there  sorrow  on  the  spotless  brow  l 
525  No  shadow  gathers  on  his  course  ; 
There  is  joy  in  his  mighty  fire — 
In  the  [sheen]  of  his  unclouded  light.'' 
(But)  thou  shalt  fail  in  thine  own  day ; 


beholds  the  descent  of  foes  !  How  long  shalt  thou  rise  on  war,  and 
roU  a  bloody  shield  through  heaven  1  I  see  the  deaths  of  heroes 
dai'k-wandering  over  .thy  face  !  " 

"  Why  wander  the  words  of  Carril  ?  "  1  said.      "  Does  the  son  of 

heaven  mourn  ]     He  is  unstained  in  liis  course,  ever  rejoicing  in  his 

.  fire.     EoU  on,   thou  careless  light ;   thou  too,  perhaps,  must  fall. 

Thy  darkening  hour  may  seize  thee  struggling  as  thou  rollest  through 


and  sings  an 
address  to  the 
Sun- 


complaining 
of  his  sending 
death  foi-th 
from  his  locks, 
"withering 
mighty 
hosts  ; "  and 
says  that  he 
sees  darkness 
still  around 
his  face. 


Ossian  inter- 
rupts liiiii, 
saying  that 
no  sorrow 
rests  on  the 
brow  of  the 


but  that  he 
shall  fail  in 
his  own  day. 
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DUAN  11. 

«  The  check- 
ered time 
of  dust ;  lit. 
the  brindled 
time  of  dust. 


Thig  oi'tsa  am  rialjliaeh  ua  smìiir'," 
530  'S  tu  'dliitliadli  's  a'  critli  tm'  do  speiir. 

"  Taitneach  dliòmhsa  gutb  a'  bliaird  ; 
Taitneacli  do  m'  anam  am  fonii, 
]\Iar  f  liras  cliiuiu  na  maidne  tliall 
'Gluasad  tro'  glileaun  le  caoin  fbuaim, 

535  'N  uair  shcallas  gi'ian  o  cheò  nan  earn 
'S  e  'g  eirigli  gu  mall  o  chruaich. 
Cha-n  am  so,  a  bhàird,  do  dhàn. 
No  gu  suidbe  a  bban  le  fonn. 
Tba  Fionugbal  fo  armaibb  's  a'  gbleann. 

540  Faic  deaka  o  sgeitb  nam  buadb. 

Tba  'ghnùis  a'  dorcbadb  measg  a  cbiabb 
Siol  Eirinn  air  sliabh  cbo  dòmbail. 


*  "Give  his 
soul  anew  to 
the  winds." 
The  soul  of 
the  waiTÌor 
who  died 
"unsung" 
was  confined 
to  the  ' '  reedy 
marsh." 
Enabling  him 
by  the  song 
to  ascend  on 
the  wind,  was 
giving  him  a 
new  life. 


"  Nacb  fbaic  tbus',  a  Cbaruill,  an  uaigh 

Air  bruaicb  nan  srutb  fuaimear  o  cbiirn, 
545  Tri  clilacban  le  'n  liath-cbeannaibb  sbuas 

Fo  dharaig  'tba  'cromadb  o  u  àird  ? 

Tba  rigb  gun  leus  an  sin  fo  sraùir. 

Tboir  'anam  as-iir  do  gbaoitb.' 

Bratbair  e  do  C'batbmor  fein  ; 
550  Fosgail  talla  nan  speur  do  'n  t-sar ; 

Fuadaicb-sa  le  fonn  a  gbiuaim 
552  0  tbanuas  dubb-ruadb  Cbairbre." 


thj'  sky.  But  pleasant  is  the  voice  of  the  bard — pleasant  to  Ossian's 
soul  !  It  is  like  the  shower  of  the  morning  when  it  comes  through 
the  rustling  vale,  on  which  the  sun  lo(iks  through  mist,  just  rising 
from  his  rocks.  But  this  is  no  time,  ()  haul  !  to  sit  down  at  the 
strife  of  song.  Fingal  is  in  arms  on  the  vale.  Thou  sccst  the 
flaming  shield  of  the  king.     His  face  darkens  between  his  locks. 
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The  checkered  time  of  dust  will  come  on  thee," 
530  Hurryiug  and  trembling  through  thy  sky. 

"  Pleasing  to  me  is  the  voice  of  the  bard — 
Pleasing  to  my  soul  the  song, 
;Like  the  gentle  shower  of  the  morning 
Travelling  the  glen  with  grateful  sound, 

535  When  the  sun  looks  through  the  mist  of  cairns. 
As  slowly  he  rises  from  the  mountain. 
But  this,  0  bai'd  !  is  not  a  time  for  song. 
Or  for  sitting  down  to  tuneful  lays. 
Fingal  is  armed  in  the  glen  : 

540  Behold  the  brightness  from  the  conquering  shield 
His  countenance  darkens  'mid  his  locks, 
(At  seeing)  Erin's  host  so  great  upon  the  hill. 

"  Carul,  seest  thou  not  the  grave 

On  the  bank  of  the  sounding  mountain-stream — 
545  Three  stones  with  their  hoary  heads  on  high, 

Under  an  oak  that  downward  bends  ? 

A  king  is  there  in  darkness  and  in  dust : 

Give  his  soul  anew  to  the  winds  ;  " 

He  (is)  the  brother  of  Ca-mor  : 
550  Open  the  hall  of  the  skies  to  the  brave  ; 

Banish  with  song  his  gloom 
552  From  the  dark-red  spirit  of  Cairbar." 


He  stops  the 
song,  liowevcr, 
to  send  Carul 
to  the  grave 
of  Cairbar, 
there  to  sing 
the  liiy  on 
whieh'his 
sjiirit  might 
rise  on  high. 


He  beholds  the  wide-rolling  of  Erin.  Does  not  Carril  beliold  that 
tomb  beside  the  roaring  stream  ?  Three  stones  lift  their  grey  heads 
beneath  a  bending  oak.  A  king  is  lowly  laid  !  Give  thou  his 
soul  to  the  wind.  He  is  the  brother  of  Cathmor  !  Open  his 
airy  hall !  Let  thy  song  be  a  stream  of  joy  to  Caii'bar's  darkened 
ghost ! '' 


D  U  A  N     TIT. 


AEGUMENT. 

■  Jlorning  comes  on.  Fingal,  after  a  speecli  to  his  people,  devolves  the  com- 
mand on  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  times  that 
the  king  should  not  engage  till  the  necessity  of  affairs  required  his  supe- 
rior valour  and  conduct.  The  king  and  Ossian  retire  to  the  rock  of  Cor- 
mul,  which  overlooked  the  field  of  hattle.  The  bards  sing  the  war-song. 
The  general  conflict  is  described.  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni,  distinguishes 
himself,  kills  Turlathon,  chief  of  Moruth,  and  other  chiefs  of  lesser  name. 
On  the  other  hand  Foldatli,  who  commanded  the  Irish  army  (for  Oath- 
mor,  after  the  example  of  Fingal,  kept  himself  from  battle),  fights  gal- 
lantly, kills  Connal,  chief  of  Dun-lora,  and  advances  to  engage  Gaul 
himself.  Gaul  in  the  mean  time,  being  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a 
random  arrow,  is  covered  by  Fillan,  the  son  of  Fingal,  who  performs 
prodigies  of  valour.  Night  comes  on.  The  horn  of  Fingal  recalls  his 
army.  The  bards  meet  them  with  a  congratulatory  song,  in  which  the 
praises  of  Gaul  and  Fillan  are  particidarly  celebrated.  The  chiefs  sit 
down  at  a  feast ;  Fingal  misses  Connal.  The  episode  of  Connal  and  Duth- 
caron  is  introduced,  which  throws  further  light  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Ireland.  Carril  is  despatched  to  raise  the  tomb  of  Connal.  The  action 
of  this  book  takes  up  the  second  day  from  the  opening  of  the  poem." — M. 
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D  U  A  X      III. 


Co  esaa  mu  ghorm  sliiublial  Lubair  ? 
Co  fo  liibadh  crom-cbarn  nan  nuidb, 
Ard  ag  aomadh  ri  craoibb  o  cbidaobb, 
'Eeub  osag  'an  diibbra  nan  cniacb  ì 
5  Co  'th'  ann  ach  Mac  Cumbaib  an  treun, 
'Tba  'lasadb  measg  deireadb  nam  l)làr  { 
Tba  'liatb  cbiabb  air  osaig  o  bbeinn, 
E  'tarruing  garbh  Lùno  nan  lann. 
Tba  'sbiiilean  garg  ail-  leirg  Mboilena, 
10  Air  naimbdeau  treun  'tba  'gluasad  ciar. 
An  chiinn  tbu  gutb  an  rigb  ag  eirigb, 
Mar  bbriscadb  treun  nan  srutb  o  sbbabb, 
'N  uair  tbig  iad  o  fbuaiiu  nan  cnoe 
Air  raon  'tba  fo  sbeacadli  na  greine  ? 

15        "  Garbb-ebearbacb  a  tbeurnas  an  niunliaic 
'Sbiol  Sbebua  nan  crann,  bi  suas ; 
Bitbibbse  mar  schrr  ar  tabnbuinn 
'An  ciar  sblios  fo  charadb  nan  albl 


Who  is  that  at  blue  -  streaming  Luliar  ?  who  by  tlie  bending 
hill  of  roes  Ì  Tall,  lie  leans  on  an  oak  torn  from  high  by  nightly 
winds.  Who  but  Comhal's  son,  brightening  in  the  last  of  his  fields? 
His  grey  hair  is  on  the  breeze.  He  half  unsheathes  the  sword  of 
Luno.     His  eyes  are  turned  to  Moi-lena,  to  the  dark  moving  of 
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Who  is  he  by  the  blue  course  of  Lubar  ? 
Who  in  the  bend  of  the  winding  hill  of  deer — 
Tall,  and  leaning  back  against  a  tree 
Torn  by  a  blast  from  mountains  dark  ? 

5  Who  but  Cu-hal's  son  the  strong, 
Kindling  amid  the  close  of  his  wars. 
His  hoary  locks  are  on  the  moimtain-breeze. 
As  he  draws  great  Luno,  (sword)  of  swords. 
He  looks  in  sternness  on  ]\Ioi-Lena"s  field, 

10  On  foemen  strong  who  gloomily  advance. 
Dost  hear  the  monarch's  voice  arise, 
Like  strong  rush  of  torrents  from  the  mountain 
When  they  come  from  the  noise  of  the  hills 
On  plains  which  are  withered  by  the  sun  ? 


Description  of 
Fiugal  beside 
the  river 
Lubar. 


15       "  Widespread  the  enemy  descends. 
Ye  race  of  woody  Selma,  rise  ! 
Be  ye  as  scoors  of  our  native  land, 
Eound  whose  dark  sides  the  torrents  wind. 


He  sees  tlie 
enemy  ad- 
vancing, and 
charges  his 
fiillowers  to 
stand  firm  as 
the  rocks  of 


foes.  Dost  thou  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  ?  It  is  like  the  burst- 
ing of  a  stream  in  tlie  desert,  when  it  comes  between  its  eclioing 
rocks,  to  the  blasted  field  of  the  sun  ! 

"  Wide-skirted  comes  down  the  foe !      Sons  of  woody  Selma, 
arise  !     Be  ye  like  the  rocks  of  our  land,  on  whose  brown  sides  are 
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Gatli  sòlais  air  m'  anainsa  fuin 
20  Mi  'faicinn  nan  treun  'am  choir  ; 
An  uair  is  lag  an  namhaid  tliall 
Cluinnear  osna  o  spairn  mo  chleibli  : 
Tha  m'  eagal  mu  gliluasad  a'  bliàis 
Air'  a'  cbliu  so  'tha  'suàmh  a'm'  dheigh. 
25  Co  'thàirneas  gu  còmbrag  'an  lear, 
Gu  Alnecma  nam  feara  treun  Ì 
'S  e  m'  àmsa  fèin  garbh  am  a'  chunnairt  ; 
An  sin  a  dheah-as  guineach  mo  biun  : 
jMar  sill  a  rinn  iad  fein  o  shean 
30  0  Threunmor,  fear-riaghlaidh  nan  gaoth  ; 
Mar  sin  a  theurnadh  sios  gu  lear 
«  Of  blue  Mòr  Thràthal  fo  ghormadh  nan  ssiath."" 

shields  ;  lit. 
under  the 
"  bliwing" 
of  shields. 

6  Each  hero, 

&c.     Ciar  is 
the  word  in 
the  text.signi 
tying  "  dark,' 
or  "  dusky." 
I  have  no 
doubt  it  is  a 
misprint  for 
cliar^  ' '  hero,' 
and  have 
translated 
accordingly. 


Grad  aomadli  nan  triath  gus  an  rigb, 
Gach  ciar  dbiubh  a'  stri  mu  'n  bhlàr  ^ 

35  Le  iomradh  nan  gniomh  'an  robb  brigh, 
Gacb  siiil  ag  iadhadb  mu  Eirinn  gu  mall. 
Ach  fada  roimli  na  seòdau  treun 
Sheas  mac  Mhorni  nam  beum  cruaidh  ; 
'An  siimbchair  sheas  an  gaisgeach  fein. 

40  Co  nach  cuala  mu  fhcum  o  Ghall  ? 
'Anam  mòr  fo  dhealradh  nan  gniomh, 
A  gharbh  làmh  gu  diomhair  mu  'lann, 


the  rolling  of  streams.  A  beam  of  joy  comes  on  my  soul.  I  see 
the  foe  mighty  before  me.  It  is  wheu  he  is  feeble  that  the  sighs 
of  Fingal  are  heard,  lest  death  should  come  without  renown,  and 
darkness  dwell  on  his  tomb.  Who  shall  lead  the  w^ar  against  the 
host  of  Ahiecma  1  It  is  only  when  danger  grows  that  my  sword 
shall  shine.     Such  was  the  custom  heretofore  of  Trenmor,  the  ruler 
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A  ray  of  joy  (comes)  tu  my  soul, 
20  In  seeing  the  brave  coDiiug  nigh  ; 

When  the  foe  before  me  is  feeble, 

A  sigh  is  heard  from  my  labouring  chest ; 

My  fear  is  for  the  march  of  death 

Ou  the  renown  which  swims  behind  me. 
25  Who  will  lead  the  combat  on  the  field, 

With  Alnecma  of  valiant  men  ? 

My  time  is  the  time  of  rugged  danger  ; 

Then  piercingly  my  sword  will  shine  : 

Thus  did  they  who  w^ere  of  old, 
30  From  Treunmor,  ruler  of  the  winds ; 

Thus  would  descend  to  the  field 

Great  Trahal  of  blue  shields."  " 

Quickly  the  heroes  gather  round  the  king, 
Each  hero  eager  for  the  fray,*" 

3.5  In  memory  of  deeds  of  power  ; 

While  every  eye  scanned  Erin's  (host). 
But  far  before  the  warriors  strong- 
Stood  Morni's  son  of  heavy  strokes  ; 
In  silence  and  alone  the  hero  stood. 

40  Who  has  not  heard  the  deeds  of  Gaul  ? 

His  deeds  shed  brightness  o'er  his  mighty  soul 
His  strong  hand  in  secret  on  his  sword — 


of  winds  !  anil  thus  descpmled  to  battle  the  blue-shielded  Trathal !  " 
The  chiefs  bend  toward  the  king.  Each  darkly  seems  to  claim 
the  war.  They  tell  by  halves  their  mighty  deeds.  They  turn  their 
eyes  on  Erin.  But  far  before  the  rest  the  son  of  Morni  stands. 
Silent  he  stands,  for  who  had  not  heard  of  the  battles  of  Gaul  ? 
They  rose  within  his  soul.     His  hand  in  secret  seized  the  sword. 
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their  native 

land. 

He  says  that 

he  rejoices  on 

seeing  brave 

foenien  before 

liim. 


He  asks  who 
is  to  lead  the 
host,  saying 
that  he,  ac- 
cording to 
the  rule  of 
Trennnior, 
will  withdraw 
until  urgent 
danger  calls 
him  forth. 


The  leaders 
gather  around. 


Gaul,  the  son 
of  Jloriii, takes 
the  command 
of  the  battle. 


>S6 


a  AVhon 
Moriii  was 
liiJileii  fro;Q 
hardsliip  — 
i.e.  wheu 
he  died.     The 
exiiression  is 
singular,  but 
it  will  not 
translate 
otlieivvise. 

!>  Embrowned 
by  battles  ; 
lit   under  tlic 
hlcKkcning  uf 
the  battles. 


<•  Solas,  here 
fern.,  is  now 
always  masc. 


An  lann  a  thug  e  o  Shrhmon  suas, 

'N  uair  a  cheileadh  o  chruadal  Morni." 
45  Sheas  Filleau  o  Shelma  tlmll 

Air  sleagh  'am  measg  falbhau  a  chiabli. 

Tri  chiiairt  thog  e  'shiiilean  mall 

Air  Fionnghal  'an  spàiru  o  'chliabh. 

Slnolaidh  sios  gun  bhrigh  a  ghuth, 
50  Cha  robh  Fillean  fo  dhubhadh  nam  blàr.'' 

Ghrad-shìn  e  thall  a  cheum, 

'Us  sheas  e  fo  lihcud  thar  sruth, 

A  dheoir  a'  dliithadh  gu  tiiigh  m'a  ghruaidh. 

0  am  gu  am  a  blmail  fo  'shleagh 
55  Liath  chluaran  nam  niagh  le  'chrann. 

Cha  robh  e  gun  fhaicinn  do  'n  righ, 

'S  e  'sealltuinn  o  thaobh  a  sliida. 

Chunnnic  a  mhae  fein  fo  stri 

Na  sokiis  'bha  'direadh  'n  a  ùrla." 
60  'rinoiiudaidh  e  measg  'anaim  nihòir 

'An  samhchair  gu  Mora  nan  ur-clioiH' ; 

Cheil  e  a  dheoir  fo  'chiabli. 

An  sin  chualas  o  thriath  an  ffuth. 


"  A  elicud  mliic  ^Ihorni  nan  cruaidh  lann, 
65  A  charradh  nan  earn  fo  stoirm. 


The  swnrd  wliirh  lie  brought  from  Strunion,  when  tlio  .strength  of 
Morni  failed. 

On  his  spear  leans  Fillan  of  Selnia  in  the  wandering  of  liis  loeks. 
Thrice  he  raises  his  eye  to  Fingal ;  his  voice  thrice  fails  him  as  he 
speaks.  My  brother  could  not  boast  of  battles ;  at  once  he  strides 
away.     Bent  over  a  distant  stream  he  stands  ;  the  tear  hangs  in  his 
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The  sworJ  which  he  took  from  Srunion  high, 

AVhen  ^lorni  was  liidden  from  hardship." 
45  FiUau  from  Selma  stood  aloof 

In  his  waving  hair,  (supported)  by  his  spear. 

Thrice  he  shjwly  raised  his  eyes 

To  Fiugal,  with  hxboiiring  chest : 

His  voice  ebbed  hjw  without  a  word  ; 
50  FiUan  was  not  embrowned  by  battles.'' 

Straightway  he  stretched  his  steps  away  ; 

And  sad  he  stood  beside  a  stream. 

His  tears  thick-gathering  on  his  cheek. 

AVielding  his  spear  from  time  to  time,  he  struck 
55  With  its  shaft  the  hoaiy  thistles  of  the  field. 

He  was  not  unseen  by  the  king, 

As  he  looked  with  a  sidelong  eye. 

His  son  he  beheld  with  a  conflict 

Of  joy  which  kindled  in  his  breast.'^ 
60  He  turned  amid  (the  thoughts  of)  his  great  soul 

In  silence  to  Mora  of  green  woods  : 

Under  his  locks  he  hid  his  tears. 

Then  was  heard  from  the  chief  a  voice  : 


FilUn,  Fin- 
gal's  son,  de- 
sii-ous  of  a 
chai'ge,  tliiice 
attempts  to 
adilress  his 
fatlier  ;  but 
his  lieart 
fiiils  liim,  and 
he  withdraws. 


Fingal  was 
pleased  with 
his  aidour  and 
modesty,  and 
retires  to  the 
hill  of  Mora 
to  watt'ii  the 
course  of  the 
battle  ;  but 
first  addresses 
Gaul; 


"  First  son  of  ^lorni  of  keen  blades, 
65  Thou  mountain-pillar  in  the  storm. 
Lead  thou  my  battle  to  the  fight, 


eye.  He  strikes  at  times  the  thistle's  head  with  his  inverted  spear. 
Nor  is  he  unseen  of  Fingal.  Sidelong  he  beholds  his  son.  He 
heholds  hiiu  with  bursting  joy,  and  turns  amid  his  crowded  soul. 
In  silence  turns  the  king  toward  Mora  of  woods.  He  hides  the  big 
tear  with  his  locks.     At  length  his  voice  is  heard. 

"  First  of  the  sons  of  Morni  !   thou  rock  that  defiest  a  storm  ! 
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n  But  not 
unbrijiej 
rajjcs  his 
great  soul ; 
lit.  his  gnat 
soul  burns  nut 
to  its  "  third 
part "  {rju 
Hhrian) — i.e. 
completely — 
here  rendered 
by  JIai'.fiirluu 
"  oniuino. " — 
Vide  Note  11. 
vol.  i.  ji.  308. 
6  From  the 
brow  of  Mora 
of  clouds  ; 
ill  Gael,  air 
/aire,  which 
Macfarlau 
renders  "  in 
vijjiliis."    The 
word  is  clearly 
/aire,  meaninj; 
the  "edge" 
or  "  brow"  of 
a  hill. 

c  This  is  the 
last  of  all  my 
fields  ;  Gael. 
'»5  e  nw 
dhcireadh  tear 
a  th'ann, 
which  E.  Mac- 
lachlanhasun- 
aceountably 
changed  to 
the  ludicrous 
expression, 
"'Se  nio  raon 
deiridh  a  th' 
ann."     It  is 
not  a  good 
line  in  any 
way. 


Mu  sliiiinsre  nan  sar,  's  mu  Chormac. 

Cha  mhaide  balachain  do  shleagh, 

Cha  dliearrsa  gun  seadh  do  chruaidb. 
70  'Mhic  Mliorui  nan  garbh  cacb  's  a'  mbao-b, 

Faic  do  iiainibdean  ;  air  d'adliart,  'u.s  buaO. 

'Fbilleiu,  seallsa  air  an  triatb, 

Nacb  robb  riamb  'an  còmbrag,  mall ; 

Acb  clia  las  a  mbòr  anam  gu  'tbrian  " 
75  'An  ard  cbarraid  nan  .sgiatb  garljb  : 

'Fbillein,  seallsa  air  an  trialb, 

'Tba  clio  laidir  ri  Liibar  o  sbliabb 

Gun  cliobbar,  gun  trian  gàire. 

Air  Mora  nan  nial  air  faire*" 
SO  Cbi  Fionngbal  o  'n  àird  an  stri. 

Bi-sa,  'Oisein,  ri  làimli  d'atbar 

Aig  srutb  'tba  'g  a  cbaitbeadb  o  bboinn. 

Fagaibbs'  a  bbarda,  am  foun  ; 

Gluaiseadb  Selma  gu  lom  a'  cbòmbnaird  ; 
85  'S  e  mo  dbeireadb  lear  a  tb'ann  ; " 

Cuiribb  dearrsa  nacb  gaun  's  a'  cbombrag." 

]\Iar  mbosglas  suas  gu  grad  a'  gliantb 
'N  a  garbb  aomadb  air  faobliar  a'  cbuain, 
'N  nair  a  thogas  an  dorcbadas  baoth 
90  Faoin  tbannas  air  taomadli  nan  stuadb 
Tbar  Innis  nan  cruaidb-leac. 


lead  thou  my  battle  for  the  race  of  low-laid  Cormac.  No  boy's  .staff 
is  thy  spear ;  no  harnil&ss  beam  of  light  thy  .sworJ.  Son  of  Morni 
of  steeiLs,  behold  the  foe  !  Fijian,  observe  the  chief  !  lie  is  not 
calm  in  strife  ;  nor  burns  he  heedless  in  battle.  My  son,  observe 
the  chief !  lie  is  stronf;  as  Lubar's  stream,  but  never  foani.s  and 
roars.     High  on  cloudy  Mora  Fingal  shall  behold  the  war.     Stand, 
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For  the  race  of  tlie  brave  and  for  Corniac. 

No  wand  of  a  boy  is  thy  spear, 

Nor  meaningless  the  glitter  of  thy  steel. 

70  Morni's  son  of  strong  steeds  on  the  field, 
Behold  thy  foes  ;  go  forward,  smite. 
Fillan,  look  thou  at  the  cliief 
AVho  never  was  sluggard  in  combat ; 
But  not  unbridled  rages  his  great  soul " 

75  In  the  wild  conflict  of  rugged  shields  : 
Fillan,  behold  thou  the  prince, 
Strong  as  Lubar  from  the  mountain — 
Without  or  foam,  or  noise, 
From  the  brow  of  Mora  of  clouds  ;  * 

80  Fiugal  will  on  high  behold  the  fight. 
Ossian,  be  thou  by  thy  father's  hand 
Beside  the  stream  which  rushes  from  the  hill. 
Sing,  ye  bards,  an  undying  song  !  ^ 
Let  Selma  advance  to  the  open  plain  : 

85  This  is  the  last  of  all  my  fields  ; " 
Shed  plenteous  light  on  the  battle." 

As  the  wind  suddenly  wakens 
In  its  fierce  swooping  on  the  ridge  of  ocean, 
When  the  dotard  darkness  raises 
9:)  A  shadowy  spectre  on  the  rolling  waves 
Over  the  isle  of  Crua-lec — 


Ossian,  near  thy  father  by  the  falling  stream.  Eaise  the  voice,  0 
bards  !  S^'lma,  move  beneath  the  sound.  It  is  my  latter  field. 
Clothe  it  over  with  light." 

As  the  sudden  rising  of  winds,  or  distant  rolling  of  troubled  seas, 
when  S3me  dark  ghost  in  wrath  heaves  the  billows  over  an  isle — an 
isle,  the  seat  of  mist,  on  the  deep,  for  many  dark-brown  years  ;  so 
VOL.  II.  T 


anil  counsels 
Filluii  to  ÌllLÌ- 
tatfi  liiiii  who 
was  bi-avc, 
Imt  always 
cool  anil  self- 
controlled. 


He  asks  Ossian 
to  neeonipany 
him  to  the 
hill; 

and  calls  on 
the  bards  to 
sing  an  nndy- 
ing  song  on 
the  last  of  all 
liis  fields. 


The  shout  of 
the  host  is 
compared  to 
the  warring  of 
a  fierce  wind 
on7ocean. 
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DUAN  III. 


"■  Brooks 
grey-glimmer- 
ing benoiith 
liis  bf>unil ; 
lit.  the  grey 
glimmer  of 
brooks,  &c. 
The  meaning 
seems  to  he 
that  he  leaped 
over  brooks  in 
his  onward 
course  ;  but  it 
is  an  obscure 
line. 

''  At  noon  of 
night;  lit. 
in  the  fieigkt 
of  night. 


c  This  and  the 
two  following 
addresses  of 
the  bards  are 
very  obscure. 
I  cannot  eluci- 
date them.     I 
know  not  the 
contrast  be- 
tween f'rona 
and  llora. 


luuis  dubh-cliomlinuidh  do  cheò 
'S  an  doimhae  mhòir  'au  ciar  nam  liliadlnia 
Clio  fuathasach  ri  sin  am  fuaim 
95  'Bha  'g  èirigh  o  shluagli  air  an  raou. 
Bha  Gall  le  'cheumaibli  àrd  air  ceann, 
Liath  dhearrsa  nan  alld  fo  'Icumadh  ; " 
Tliog  na  bàrda  fonn  r'a  thaobli ; 
Bhuail  e  o  am  gu  am  an  sgiatli. 
100  'An  truscau  na  b-osaig  o  shliabh 
Cliluiuuteadh  gu  'tlirian  am  fonn. 

"  Air  Cròna,"  so  mar  thuirt  na  l);iird, 

"  Brisidli  sruth  o  àrd  na  li-oidhche,'' 

Atadli  'an  iadliadli  nan  alld 
105  Gu  dearrsa  na  madaiim  'us  soillse ; 

'N  sin  tliig  e  gu  Ji-iosal  o  cliaru 

Le  creagan  nan  ceud  cranu  a'  boillsgeadh. 

Biodh  mo  cheuman  fada  o  Chròna ; 

Tha  'm  bàs  a  chòmhuuidh  uime  fèin. 
110  Bithibhse  mar  shruithean  o  Mhòra,  * 

'Sliiol  Mliòirblieinn  a's  liorcha  neul." 

"  Co  'tha  'g  èirigli  o  cliarbad  Chliulia  ? 
Tha  'm  monadh  a'  dhlihradh  roindi  'n  righ, 
A  chiar  choill'  a'  freagi'adh  ri  i'uaim, 
115  Ei  dealan  a  chruaidh'  a'  boillsgeadh. 


terrilile  is  the  sound  of  tlie  liost,  widc-iuoviiif;  over  the  firld.  (ìaul 
is  tall  before  them.  Tlie  streams  glitter  witliin  his  strides.  The 
bards  raise  the  song  by  his  side  ;  he  strikes  his  shield  between. 
On  tlie  skirts  of  the  blast  the  tuneful  voices  rise. 

"  On  Crona,"  said  the  bards,  "  tliere  bursts  a  stream  by  niglit. 
It  swells  in  its  own  dark  course  till  morning's  early  beam.     Then 
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The  isle  of  the  black  abode  of  mist 
On  the  great  deep  in  dusk  of  years, — ■ 
So  awful  was  the  noise 
95  Which  rose  from  the  host  on  the  field. 
Gaul,  high-striding,  led  the  van, 
Brooks  grey-glimmering  beneath  his  bound 
The  bards  raised  a  song  by  his  side  ; 
From  time  to  time  he  struck  the  shield. 
100  In  the  i-obe  of  the  breeze  from  the  hill 
The  song  was  clearly  heard. 


The  bards  sing 
the  war-song. 


"  On  Crona,"  thus  spoke  the  bards, 
"  Bursts  a  river  at  noon  of  night ;  ^ 
It  swells  in  the  gathering  of  streams, 

105  Till  the  shining  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then  it  comes  noiseless  from  the  cairn 
With  rocks  and  hundred  trees  in  gleam. 
Far  away  from  Crona  be  my  steps — 
Around  it  dwelleth  death. 

110  Be  ye  as  torrents  from  Mora, 

Sons  of  great  Bens  of  darkest  cloud." 


They  first  ad- 
dress the  liost 
generally  ; 


"  AVho  rises  from  the  chariot  of  Clutlia  ? 
The  moor  gi'ows  dark  before  the  king ; 
The  dusky  wood  re-echoes  to  the  sound, 
115  And  gleams  in  the  lÌQ-htning  of  his  steel. 


then  the  son 
of  Monii, 


comes  it  white  from  the  hill  with  the  rocks  and  their  liundred 
groves.  Far  be  my  steps  from  Crona.  Death  is  tumbling  there. 
Be  ye  a  stream  from  ^lora,  sons  of  clondy  Morven  ! 

"  Wlio  rises  from  his  car  on  Clutha  ?  The  hills  are  troubled 
before  the  king.  The  dark  woods  echo  round,  and  lighten  at  his 
steel.     See  him  amidst  the  foe  like  Colgach's  sportful  ghost,  when 
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Faic  e  uieasg  a  naimlidean  tieun, 
Mar  thaniias  nan  L-um  colgach, 
A  sgapas  na  nialan  o  bheinn, 
'Us  e  'luarcachd  air  steud  na  fiar  ghaoitb  Ì 
120  Co  ach  Morni  nan  eaclia  .srann  ? 
Bi-sa  mar  d'atLair,  a  Glioill. 

"  Tha  Selma  fosgailt',  fada  tliall, 
Lamlian  baird  a'  critli  mu  chlàrsaich, 
Dfich  gaisgich  le  daraig  o  'n  àii'd 

125  Talla  fai-sainn  'bu  sliar  fleagh. 
Tha  dearrsa  greine  air  an  t-sliabb 
Stuadb  osaig  gu  ciar  air  an  fbeur. 
C'uim  tha  thus',  a  Shelma,  cbo  samba  eh  1 
Tha  'n  i-ijjb  a'  tigbin  a  nail  le  'cbHu. 

130  Nach  fhnathasacb  garbh  fbuaim  na  stri  ? 
Tha  glaine  na  sitb  ni'a  gliruaidh. 
B'  fbuathasach  garbb  fbuaim  na  stri, 
Ach  tbillcadb  an  r\gh  le  buaidh. 
Bi-sa  mar  d'athair,  'Fbilloiu." 

135       Ghluai.s  iad  to  cliaoiu  fbouu  nam  bard  ; 
Bha  'u  arman  air  ard  a'  gluasad 
Mar  luacbair  nan  raon  's  an  fhogbar, 
A  glieilleas  fo  agbaidh  nan  gaotb. 
Air  Mora  sheas  an  rÌQ-h  f(j  'diruaidli  ; 


he  scatters  the  clouds,  and  rides  the  eddying  winds !     It  is  Morni 
of  bounding  steeds !     Be  like  tliy  father,  O  Gaul ! 

"  Sehna  is  opened  wide.  Bards  take  the  trembling  harps.  Ten 
youths  bear  the  oak  of  the  feast.  A  distant  sunbeam  marks  the 
hill.     The   duskv  waves  of  the  blast  flv  over  the  fields  of  grass. 
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Behold  him  mid  his  mighty  foenien, 
Like  a  wildly -bounding  spectre, 
Who  scatters  the  clouds  from  the  mountain, 
While  he  rides  the  horse  of  the  whiilwind  !  - 
1 20  Who  is  it  but  ]\Iorui  of  snorting  steeds  ? 
Gaul,  be  thou  as  thy  father. 


charging  him 
liim  to  be  as 
liis  father. 


"  Selma  is  open  far  away  ; 

Minstrel-hands  are  quivering  round  the  harp ; 

Ten  heroes  with  an  oak-tree  fi'om  the  height, 
125  A  spacious  hall  of  noble  feast ; 

The  sun  is  shining  on  the  hill ; 

A  dusky  wave-breeze  o'er  the  grass. 

AVhy  art  thou,  Selma,  so  silent  1 

The  king  comes  back  with  his  renown. 
130  Was  not  the  loud  noise  of  battle  dreadful  ? 

The  purity  of  peace  was  on  his  face. 

The  loud  noise  of  battle  Avas  dreadful, 

But  the  king  returned  with  victory. 

Fillan,  be  thou  as  thy  father." 


The  third  ad- 
dress is  to 
FiUan,  charg- 
ing him  to  be 
like  his  father. 


1 35       They  moved  beneath  the  cheering  song  of  bards ; 
They  waved  their  arms  on  high, 
Like  meadow-rushes  in  autumn. 
Which  yield  before  the  face  of  the  wind. 
On  Mora  stood  the  king  in  steel ; 


The  ivarriora 
advance,  sliak- 
iiig  their 
spears  on 
high. 


Wliy  art  thou  silent,  O  Selma  ?  The  king  returns  with  all  his 
fame.  Did  not  the  battle  roar?  yet  peaceful  is  his  brow.  It  roared, 
and  Fingal  overcame.     Be  like  thy  father,  0  FOlau  !  " 

They  move  beneath  the  song.     High  wave  their  arm.';,  as  rushv 
fields  beneath  autumnal  winds.     On  Jlora  stands  the  king  in  arms. 
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110  Blia  'n  ceo  a'  cur  suas  m'a  sgeith, 


a  He  turns 
liis  rars  in  his 
head,  nonder- 
ing  greatly  at 
tlie  silence, — 
a  most  re- 
markable 
expression, 
which,  as  far 
as  I  know, 
stands  alone 
as  descriptive 
of  an  efiort  to 
catch  a  sound. 

!>  Calms  the 
field  ;  Gael. 
'iV  uair 
chlosa.9,  &c. 
The  verb  clos 
is  here  used 
differently 
from  what  it 
is  in  modern 
Gaelic.    Bend- 
ing idly  over 
a  brook  is  a 
common  pic- 
ture of  child- 
hood with 
0.s.sian. 


Air  creagan  clubh-ruadha  Cbormuil. 
'An  sàmhcliair  sheas  mi  feiu  r'a  tliaobh 
Mo  bliiiilean  claoii  ri  coille  Cliromla 

145  Air  eagal  gu-m  faicinn  air  raon 

Sluagh  'an  cònih  -stri  nach  faoiu  comlirag, 
Bliiodh  m'auani  a'  leum  's  a'  cliatli, 
Mo  letli-cboum  rombam  air  an  t-sHitbli. 
Bba  dearrsa  mu  'u  cuairt  o  mo  cbruaidb  ; 

150  Bu  cboltacb  mi  ri  sratb  o  Tbromo, 
A  cbuireas  gaotb  lorn  fo  eigli 
'An  truscan  ciar  na  b-oidbclie. 
Cbi  babicban  sud  air  an  aird 
Ghiu  fo  dbearr.sa  tL\tb  o  'u  ear  ; 

155  Tioundaidh  e  'cbhiasan  'u  a  clieaun" 
Gun  iongantas  gauu  mu  'n  t-.s:uiihel]air. 

Cba-n  ann  ag  aomadb  tbar  an  iiilld 
'Bba  Catbmor  mar  àrd  òigfboar, 
'N  uair  cblosas  caoin  sbith  an  raon.'' 
160  Gbluais  esan  'an  còmbrag  a  iiall, 
Mar  stuadb  cbiar  ard  o  mbòr  cbuan. 
'N  uair  cbunnaic  e  an  rigb  air  IMora, 
]\Ibosgail  a  nam  na  morcbuis  gu  b-àrd.  . 
"  Am  buail  rii^b  Atba  fein  am  bourn, 


Mist  flics  round  his  buckler  abroad,  as  aloft  it  liuiig  on  a  bough  on 
Connul's  mossy  rock.  In  silence  I  stood  by  Fingal,  and  turned  my 
eyes  on  Cronda's  wood,  le.st  I  should  behold  the  host,  and  rush 
amid  my  swelling  soul.  My  foot  is  forward  on  the  heath.  I  glit- 
tered tall  in  steel,  like  tlie  falling  stream  of  Troino  wliich  niglitly 
winds  l)in(I  over  with  ice.     Tlie  boy  sees  it  on  high  gleanung  to  tlie 
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140  Tlio  mist  was  climbing  round  Ids  shield, 

AVhich  was  bound  to  a  tree  of  the  crags 

On  the  dark-red  cliff  of  Cormul. 

In  silence  I  stood  by  his  side ; 

My  eyes  were  turned  to  the  wood  of  Cromla 
U5  Lest  I  should  see  upon  the  field 

Contendino;  hosts  in  stirring  fio-ht : 

(Then)  would  my  soul  leap  in  the  battle. 

My  step  would  half  advance  on  the  hill. 

Liglit  gleamed  abroad  from  my  steel ; 
150  I  Avas  like  to  a  stream  from  Tromo, 

Which  a  keen  wind  turns  into  ice 

Under  the  sable  garb  of  night. 

A  boy  beholds  it  on  the  height 

Bright  in  mild  light  from  the  east ; 
155  He  turns  his  ears  in  his  head," 

Wondering  gi'eatly  at  the  silence. 

Not  bending  over  a  brook 
Was  Ca-mor,  like  early  childhood, 
AVhen  gentle  stillness  calms  the  field.'' 
IGO  Onward  he  came  to  battle, 

Like  a  high  dark  billow  from  great  ocean. 
When  he  beheld  the  king  on  Mora, 
Generous  pride  sprung  up  in  his  soul : 
"  Shall  the  kine  of  Atha  strike  a  blow 


Obsian  stands 
besiJe  Fingal, 
and  turns  his 
eyes  away 
from  tlie  host, 
lest  he  should 
be  induced  to 
rush  into  the 
battle. 


He  compares 
himself  to  a 
stream  whose 
course  is  sud- 
denly cheeked 
by  frost,  and 
whose  silence 
excites  the 
wonder  of  the 
beholder. 


Ca-mor,  the 
commander  of 
Erin's  host, 
advances;  Ìjut 
on  seeing  that 
Fingal  had 
withdrawn,  he 
also  with- 
draws. 


early  Leam  ;  toward  it  he  turns  his  ear,  and  wonders  why  it  is  so 
silent '. 

Nor  bent  over  a  .stream  is  Cathmor,  like  a  j'oiith  in  a  peaceful 
field.  Wide  he  drew  forward  the  war,  a  dark  and  troubled  wave. 
But  when  he  beheld  Fingal  on  Mora,  his  generous  pride  arose. 
"  Shall  the  eliief  of  Atha  fight  and  no  king  in  the  field  ì     Foldath, 
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^'t^'AX  III,   t      1G5  Oim  àrd  rigli  nan  treini 's  an  raon  ? 

Tlioldaith,  gluais  mo  cliaiixloan  gu  feuui 
'S  siath  teiue  tliu  fcin  uacb  'eil  baoth." 


a  From  liis 
siili-  ;  lit. 
from  th^  hip 
of  his  side. 


Gbluais  a  macli  Foldatli  o  villoma 
Mar  neul,  truscan  còmbnuidb  nan  taibbs'. 

170  TbaiTuing  e  mar  tbeine  fo  bbuaireadb 
Lann  cbruaidh  o  cbruacbann  a  tbaoibb," 
'Us  dli'iarr  e  do  cbombrag  ghiasad 
'H-uile  cinneadb  gu  luatb  's  an  f  liraocb  ; 
Mar  stuadb  dbruimionn  gblas  'del  suas, 

175  Tbaom  ard  neart  nan  sluagb  air  an  raon. 
Bu  mbòrcbuiseacb  garbb  a  cbeum  fein, 
A  dbearg  sbiiil  fo  fbeirg  's  i  ckion. 
Gbairm  e  triatb  Cbormuil  o  'n  Dun 
Ràtho  nan  tiir  ;  'us  cbual'  e. 


180       "  A  Cbormuil,  tba  'u  aisre  fo  d'  sbiiil  ; 
Sud  luiin'  i  air  cbid  an  uambaid ; 
Cuir  do  gbaisgeacba  treun  a  null, 
Eagal  Sbelma  fo  smiiir  ar  fagail 
'S  gu  -n  cai.sgteadb  mo  lann  o  ebliu. 

185  A  bbàird  Eirinn  a's  uaine  snuagb, 
Na  b-èireadb  gutb  ri  cluais  le  dan, 
Siol  ]\Ibòrbbeinn  a'  tuiteam  niu  'n  stuaidb 
Gun  fbilidb,  gun  luaidb,  fo  lann, 


lead  iny  people  fortli.     Thou  art  a  Learn  of  fire." 

Forth  issues  Foldath  of  !Monia  like  a  cloud,  the  rolic  of  ghosts. 
He  drew  his  sword,  a  flame,  from  his  side  ;  he  bade  the  battle  move. 
The  tribes,  like  ridgy  waves,  dark  pour  theh-  strength  around. 
Haughty  i.«  hi.'*  stride  before  them  ;  liis  red  eye  rull.s  in  wratli.     He 
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165  Wlieu  the  high  king  of  heroes  is  uot  on  the  field  ? 
Fokhx,  k^ad  my  frieuds  to  action ; 
Thon  art  a  flame  of  devom'iua;  fire." 


and  devolves 
tlie  comniaml 
on  Folda. 


Folda  moved  onward  from  Moma 
As  a  cloud,  the  dwelling-robe  of  ghosts. 

170  He  drew,  like  a  raging  fire, 
A  blade  of  steel  from  his  side." 
He  bade  advance  to  battle 
Each  clan  with  speed  on  the  heath. 
Like  grey  and  white-backed  waves  uprising, 

175  Poured  on  the  plain  the  host's  high  strength. 
Haughty  and  great  strode  he  himself, 
His  red  eye  rolling  in  wrath. 
He  summoned  Cormuls  chief  from  the  Dun- 
Eatho  of  towers,  and  he  gave  heed  : 


Folda  orders 
the  tribes  to 
go  forward, 


180       "  Cormul,  thou  seest  the  mountain-pass ; 
Behold  it  green  behind  the  foe  : 
Send  thy  strong  warriors  thither. 
Lest  Selma,  worsted,  should  escape, 
And  balk  my  sword  of  its  renown. 

185  Bards  of  Erin  greenest  in  hue, 

Let  not  your  voice  be  heard  in  song ; 
Morven's  sons  shaU  fall  by  the  wave 
Beneath  the  sword  without  bard  or  praise — 


and  sends 
Cormul,  chief 
of  Dun  liatho, 
to  occupy  a 
narrow  jiass 
behind  Fin- 
gal's  liost,  so 
as  to  cut  off 
their  retreat. 

He  orders  the 
bards  to  be 
silent,  so  that 
the  movement 
might  not  be 
observed ; 


calls  Cormul,  chief  of  Dunratlio,  and  his  words  were  heard. 

"  Cormul,  thou  heholdest  that  path.  It  winds  green  behind  the 
foe.  Place  thy  people  there,  lest  Selma  should  escape  I'rom  my 
sword.  Bards  of  green-valleyed  Erin,  let  no  voice  of  yours  arise. 
The  sons  of  Morven  must  fall  without  song.     They  are  the  foes  of 
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Droch  naimhdean  threua  Chairbre  o  tliuatb. 

190  Tacliraidh  air  fear-astair,  fo  chiar, 
Dubh  cheatliacb  nan  sHabb  aii-  Lena, 
]\Iu  'ji  taibbse  fo  gbiiilan  a'  tiiall, 
Mu  locban  nan  liatb-cbuilc  ag  èirigb. 
Gu  siorruidb  cba  treig  iad  an  tabamb, 

195  Gun  fbonn,  gu  talla  nan  gaotb." 


"  His  ]\ins- 
folk;  Gael. 
cinncadhf 
the  common 
meaning  of 
which  is 
"  clan." 


ti  Here  shall 
I  rush  on  to 
battle  ;  Gael. 
An  DO  tuiteam 
*w>s  '«  a' 
chùmhraff  ; 
lit.  here  shall 
J  fall  down 
in  battle, 
Tuiteam  sios 
is,  I  believe, 
nowhere  else 
used  as  here. 


Coninil  a'  doicbadb  'us  e  '«iul)bal ; 

A  cbiiineadb  a'  dubbadb  air  a  cbiil  : " 

Tliuit  iad  sios  fo  cbreig  a'  bbrutliaicb. 

Tliuirt  Gall  ri  Filleau  òg  o  Sbelma, 
200  A  sbealladb  'falbb  gu  mall  'an  deigb 

An  dubb-sbuilicb  tlialmbaidb  o  Paitbo  ; 

"  Am  faic  tbu  ceuman  Cbormuil  tball  ? 

Biodb  do  ruigbe-sa  garbb  'us  làidir ; 

'N  uair  a  cbuireas  tu  'n  triatb  sin  air  cbiil, 
20.5  Tbig  air  d'ais  as-iir  do  Gball, 

'An  so  tuiteam  sios  's  a'  cbombrag  * 

'Measg  cbui-tbionail  mbòir  nan  sgiatb."' 

Cililuais  combara  truagb  a'  bliais, 
Fuaim  fbuasacb  fbas  sgeitb  ]\Lborui. 
210  Tbaom  a  gbutb  o  Gball.     Air  àrd 
Db'eiiic'li  Fioiingbal  'nu  earn  JMlioia. 
( 'bunnaic  e  iad  o  tbaobb  gu  taobb 
Ag  aomadb  mar  aon  'an  còmbras. 


Cairliar.  Hereafter  shall  tlic  truvi'llir  iiiOL't  their  dark  thick  mist 
on  Lena,  where  it  wanders,  witli  their  j^lmsts,  heside  the  reedy  lake. 
Never  sliall  they  rise  wilhout  song  to  the  dwelling  ol'  winds." 

Connul  darkened  as  he  went.  Behiml  liini  ruslied  his  trihe. 
They  sank  lieyond  the  rock.  Gaul  spoke  tu  Fillan  of  Selnia  as  his 
eye  pursued  tlie  course  of  the  dark-eyed  chief  of  Duuratlio.    "  Thou 
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Bitter  foes  (they  are)  to  mighty  Cairbar  from  the 
190  The  wayfarer  in  dusk  shall  meet  [north. 

Ou  Lena  the  black  mountain-mist, 

AVhicli  travels,  bearing  theii'  ghosts, 

As  it  floats  by  the  lake  of  hoary  reeds. 

They  never  can  quit  the  earth  ^ 
195  For  the  home  of  the  winds  without  the  song." 

Cormul  darkened  as  he  went ; 
His  kiu,sfolk  darkened  behind  him  : " 
They  sank  beneath  a  rock  adown  the  steep. 
Said  Gaul  to  young  Fillan  from  Selma, 

200  His  eye  slow-following  the  course 

Of  the  burly  black-eyed  (chief)  of  Eatho  : 
"  Dost  thou  observe  the  steps  of  Cormul  Ì 
Be  thine  arm  both  stark  and  strong  : 
When  thou  hast  driven  that  chief  to  flight, 

205  Come  back  anew  to  Gaul. 

Here  shall  I  rush  on  to  battle ' 
Amid  the  great  gathering  of  shields." 

The  mournful  sign  of  death  arose — 
The  di-ead  sound  of  Morni's  hollow  shield. 
210  The  voice  of  Gaul  rolled  forth.     On  high 
Rose  Fingal  on  the  cairn  of  Mora. 
He  saw  them  from  wing  to  wing 
Bending  as  one  to  the  fight. 

lieholilest  tlie  steps  of  Coniiul '.  Lot  thine  arm  be  strong  !  WLen 
he  is  low,  son  of  Fingal,  reniemher  Gaul  in  war.  Heie  I  fall  for- 
ward into  laattle  amid  the  ridge  of  shields." 

The  sign  of  death  ascends — the  dreadful  sound  of  ilorni's  shield. 
Gaul  pours  his  voice  between.  Fingal  rises  on  Mora.  He  saw  them 
from  wing  to  wing  bending  at  once  in  strife.     Gleaming  on  his  own 
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and  rejoices  in 
tlie  prosiject 
of  his  enemies' 
spirits  wander- 
ing among  tlie 
mists  of  Lena 
— unable  to 
reach  the  sky 
because  their 
fame  would 
not  be  sung. 

Cormul  goes 
forward,  but 
is  observed  by 
Gaul, 


who  despatch- 
es Fillan  to 
check  him. 


The  battle 
begins. 


Fingal  stands 
up  to  watch  it, 
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'Dearrsadh  air  a  dhubh  chà.rn  fèin 
215  Sheas  Catlimor  o  cheud  srutli  Atlia  ; 
An  da  rigli  mar  tliannasaibh  speur 
A'  seasadh  leo  fein  air  da  nial, 
'N  uair  thaomas  iad  a  macli  a'  gliaotb 
'Togail  stuadh  baoth  a'  mbòr  cbuaiii, 
220  Na  gorm  thounan  'g  aoniadh  'n  an  còù' 
Le  comhara  loi-g  nan  tore — 
ladsan  sàmbach  a'  dearrsadh  thall 
Gaoth  'togail  gu  mall  an  ceò-chiabh. 


a  Co  e  fein  ? 
&c.     Ciod  e 
fein?  &c., 
would  be  used 
now.     Co  is 
"who." 


Gath  dealain  'an  aii'de  nan  &^gvììì  ! 

225  Co  e  fein  ach  treun  lann  Mhorni  ? " 
Tha  'm  bas  air  ciar  astar  'ad  dheigh, 
A  ghaisgich  nan  geur  bheum  'an  còmhrag, 
Thu  'trusadh  nam  fear  'an  cearl)  dflieirge. 
Mar  òg  chranu  a  bhuaiueadh  o  bheiun 

230  Le  'h-uile  ghèig  fein  r'a  taobh, 

Thuit  Thrlath,  uchd  àrda  nam  buadli, 
A  bhean  ghasda,  'an  aislingean  faoin, 
A'  sgaoileadh  aig  baile  a  làmhan, 
A  ruiglie  ban  do  thilleadh  an  triatha. 

235   'S  i  fo  chadal  'an  ioniall  nam  niòr  ylirutli 
'Measg  ftilbhan  a  trom  chiabhan. 
'S  e  'tliannas  a  tli'ann,  'Oiglichaomha  ; 
Ghabh  do  (ihaisocachsa  coiuhimidh  air  lar. 


dark  hill  stood  Cathmor  of  streamy  Atha.  The  kings  were  like  two 
spirits  of  heaven  stiiniling  each  on  liis  gloomy  cloud,  when  tlioy  pour 
abroad  the  winds,  and  lift  the  roaring  seas.  The  lilue-tunibhng  of 
waves  is  before  them,  marked  with  the  paths  of  wliales.  They  tlieiii- 
selves  are  calm  and  bright.  The  gale  lifts  slowly  their  locks  of  mist. 
What  beam  of  light  hangs  liigli  in  air  1    AVliat  beam  but  Morni's 
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Shining  on  his  own  dark  cairn 
215  Stood  Ca-mor  from  the  hundred  streams  of  Atha. 

The  two  kings,  like  two  spirits  of  the  skies, 

Standing  by  themselves  upon  two  clouds, 

When  they  send  the  wind  abroad, 

To  raise  the  wild  waves  of  great  ocean, 
220  The  blue  billows  surge  a-nigh  them. 

With  marks  of  the  track  of  whales — • 

They  in  silence  shine  afar. 

Wind  slowly  lifting  their  mist-hair. 

A  lightning-flash  in  the  height  of  the  skies  ! 
225  What  but  the  trenchant  blade  of  Morni  ? " 

Death  is  on  his  sable  course  behind  thee, 

Thou  warrior  of  gashing  strokes  in  combat, 

As  thou  gatherest  men  in  the  skirt  of  thy  wrath. 

Like  a  young  tree  torn  from  the  Ben, 
230  With  all  its  branches  by  its  side. 

Fell  Turla,  high  and  noble  heart — 

His  goodly  wife,  in  the  vain  dream. 

At  home  spieads  forth  hei-  hands — 

Her  white  arms,  for  her  lord's  return, 
23.5  As  she  sleeps  by  the  bank  of  Mor-ru, 

Amidst  the  tossing  of  her  heavy  locks. 

His  ghost  it  is,  Oi-coma  ; 

Thy  hero  has  found  a  home  on  the  ground. 

dreadful  sword  !  Death  is  strewed  on  thy  paths,  0  Gaul !  Thou 
foldest  them  together  in  thy  rage.  Like  a  young  oak  falls  Tur- 
lathon,  with  his  branches  round  him.  His  high-bosomed  spouse 
stretches  her  white  arms  in  dreams  to  the  returning  chief,  as  she 
sleeps  by  gurgling  iloruth,  in  her  disordered  locks.  It  is  his  ghost, 
Oichoma.     The  chief  is  lowly  laid.     Hearken  not  to  the  winds  for 
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as  does  also 
Ca-mor  on  the 
opposite  hill. 
The  two  kings 
compared  to 
two  spirits  on 
two  clouds. 


Gaul  makes 
havoc  in  the 
ranks  of  Erin, 


and  kills 
Turla,  a  chief, 
whose  wife, 
Oi-coma,  is 
described,  as 
she  vainly 
dreamed  of 
his  return. 
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Na  li-  èisd-sa  ri  gaotlian  nan  stuadli ; 
240  Na  gabh  iad  mar  fhuaim  o  'sgeitli, 

Aig  a  shruitheau  chaidli  briseadh  fo  'airni 
Gkluais  thairis  an  toirm  a  chaoidh. 


a  When  tem- 
pests gather- 
ed, &c. ;  lit. 
when  the 
sl'tcs  gathered. 


'An  sitli  clia  rolili  Foldath  '.s  a  lamh'  : 

Blia  e  'g  iadliadh  's  a'  snamli  'am  fuil. 
245  Thachair  Conall  ris  anus  a'  bhlar 

'Cur  ma  seach  cruaidU  lanna  'us  fuaim. 

Cuim  a  chitheadli  mo  shuilean  na  triathan  1 

Tha  thn,  'Clionaill,  fo  Hath  nan  ciabh. 

Caraid  nan  coigreach  a  bh'  aim, 
250  'N  Dunlòra  nan  earn  còiuuich, 

'N  uair  a  tbrusadh  na  speura  's  a'  gbleann," 

Bbiodb  fleagb  gun  bbi  gann  sgaoilte  ; 

Chbiinneadb  siol  coigricb  a'  gbaotb, 

An  solas  nacb  faoin  mu  'n  bbòrd. 
255  'Mbic  Cliartbuinn  nam  buaidli-Linu, 

Cuim  a  shin  tbu  fein  tball  'am  fuil  '. 

Tba  aomadb  craoibb  sbeacaidh  mu  d'  clieann  ? 

Tba  teanu  ort  sgiatb  nacb  'eil  slan  ; 

Tba  do  dbearg-fbuil  air  nisge  nan  sliabb, 
2G0  'Fliir-bbrisidb  nan  smatb  hillidh. 


Tbog  Oisian  a  sUeagb  'am  feirg ; 
Gbluais  Gall  tbar  an  leirg  gu  Foldatb  ; 


Turlathon's  echoing  shield.      It    is   pierced  by   his    streams.      Its 
sound  is  passed  away. 

Not  peaceful  is  the  hand  of  Foldath.  He  winds  his  course  in 
blood.  Connal  met  him  in  fi{,'ht :  tliey  mixed  their  clanging  steel. 
Why  should  mine  eyes  behold  them  Ì  Connal,  thy  locks  are  grey  ! 
Thou  wert  the  friend  of  strangers  at  the  moss-covered  rock  of  Dun- 


Hark  not  to  tlie  winds  of  tlie  waves, 
240  Nor  take  them  for  the  soiiud  of  his  shield  ; 
His  armour  is  broken  beside  his  streams ; 
Its  sound  has  passed  away  for  aye. 
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In  peace  was  not  Fokhx,  nor  his  arm — 

He  weltered,  he  swam  in  blood. 
.  245  Connal  met  him  in  the  battle ; 

Each  plied  his  hard  and  ringing  blade. 

Why  should  my  eyes  behold  the  chiefs  Ì 

Connal,  thou  art  in  hoariness  of  hair. 

Thou  wast  the  friend  of  the  stranger, 
250  In  Dun-Lora  of  mossy  rocks  ; 

When  tempests  gathered  in  the  glen," 

A  plenteous  feast  was  spread  ; 

The  stranger-race  would  hear  the  wind 

In  thankful  joy  around  thy  board. 
255  Car-hon's  son  of  conquering  blades, 

Why  hast  thou  stretched  thyself  in  blood  ? 

A  withered  tree  slants  over  thy  head  ; 

Near  thee  a  shield  which  is  not  whole  : 

Thy  red  blood  is  on  the  waters  of  the  hill, 
260  Thou  breaker  of  the  shining  shields. 


On  the  other 
side,  Fnlda 
kills  Connal, 
son  or  Car-hon 
and  chief  of 
Dun-Lora, 


who  is  greatly 
praised  and 
lamented  by 
Ossian. 


( tssian  raised  his  spear  in  wrath  ; 
Gaul  rushed  through  the  field  on  Folda  : 


Gaul  hastens 
on  to  engage 
Folda ; 


lora.  Wlien  the  skies  were  rolled  together,  then  thy  feast  was  spread. 
The  stranger  heard  the  winds  without,  and  rejoiced  at  thy  burning 
oak.  Why,  son  of  Duth(^aron,  art  thou  laid  in  blood  Ì  The  blasted 
tree  bends  above  thee.  Thy  shield  lies  broken  near.  Thy  blood 
mixes  witli  the  stream,  thou  breaker  of  the  shields  ! 

Ossian  took  the  spear  in  his  wrath ;  but  Gaul  rushed  forward  on 
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a  "  The  brind- 
led spears  of 
deatli,"  pos- 
sibly meaning 
' '  cliequereil " 
—dark  to  the 
connuereil, 
bright  to  the 
conqueror. 
"  Brindled" 
is  thus  used 
in  Duan  II. 
1.  4-29. 


Cliaid.li  lagaicli  ma  seacli  o  tliaobli ; 

Bha  'sliealladh  nach  faoiii  air  ]\Iònia. 
2G.5  Tliog  na  triatliau  sleaglian  riabliach  a'  bhàis  : 

Guii  f  liaicinn,  gun  diiil,  tluiiuig  iuthaidli ; 

Ghrad  ghluais  i  do  Ghall  tro'  làimh  ; 

Air  talamli  thuit  a  lanii  le  fuaiin. 

Og  Fhillean  fo  gliarbh  sgeith  Chorimiil 
270  'G  a  sgaoileadh  mòr  fa  choir  an  triatli'. 

Chuir  Foldatli  sua.s  a  sgaii-teacbd  gbeur 

A  mhosgladh  gu  feum  an  raoiu, 

Mar  osaig  o  fliaobliar  nam  beann, 

A  thogas  na  lasairean  mall 
275  Mu  Liiraon  nan  crann  fuaimear. 


b  I  cannot 
strike  upon 
the  hill  ; 
more  literally, 
/  am  worth- 
less on  the 
hill — but 
the  following 
lines  show 
that  he  was  of 
use.     The 
word  daoi, 
here  bracket- 
ed, is  given 
by  E.  M'Lach- 
lan  to  supply 
a  blank  in  the 
text. 


"  'JMhic  Chlatlio  nan  gonn-.'^hùl  mall, 
'Og  Fhillein,"  thuirt  Gall,  "  tliu  f  liein 
Gatli  teine  nan  speur  àrd, 
A  thuiteas  air  ciar  cliuan  nam  bene 

280  'S  a  cbeanglas  suas  sgiathan  nan  stoirm  ; 
Thuit  Coi-mul  fo  d'  lann  gu  'ebid. 
Is  og  tha  thu  'n  cliu  do  shinns're. 
Na  gluais-sa  cho  grad,  a  thriath, 
Gun  chobhair  om'  sgiath  im  mo  .shleagh. 

28.3  Tha  mise  mar  [dliaoi]  air  an  t-sliabh  ; '' 
Ach  èiridh  air  iiird  mo  ghutli ; 


Foldatli.  Till'  fVcbli'  [lass  by  liis  siilo  ;  liis  rage  is  turned  on  Moma's 
cliiiif.  Ncjw  tlicy  liiid  raiseil  llieir  dfathl'ul  spoar.s :  unseen  an 
an'ow  came;  it  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul.  His  steel  fell  soun<lin<; 
to  earth.  Young  Fillan  came  with  (^ormul's  shield  ;  he  stretched 
it  large  before  the  chief.  EoMath  sent  his  shouts  abroad  and  kin- 
dled all  the  field — as  a  blast  that  lifts  the  wide-winged  flame  over 
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The  feeble  all  fieri  from  before  him  : 

His  eye  is  sternly  fixed  on  Moma's  (lord). 
265  The  heroes  raised  the  brindled  spears  of  death  ;" 

Straightway  came  a  dart  unseen, 

Which  quickly  pierced  the  hand  of  Gaul  ; 

His  spear  fell  ringing  on  the  ground. 

Young  Fillan,  bearing  the  great  shield  of  Cormul, 
270  Placed  it  full  before  the  chief. 

Folda  raised  a  shrilling  shout, 

To  rouse  the  field  to  action, 

Like  a  blast  from  the  edge  of  Bens, 

Which  kindles  tardy  flames 
275  Round  Lumon  of  sounding  trees. 

"  Son  of  Clatho  of  mild  blue  eyes  ; 

Young  Fillan,"  said  Gaul,  "  thou  art  indeed 

A  beam  of  fire  from  the  high  heavens. 

Which  falls  on  the  dark  and  bellowing  ocean, 
280  And  binds  up  the  wings  of  the  storms  : 

Cormul  has  fallen  low  beneath  thy  sword. 

Soon  hast  thou  gained  the  fame  of  thy  fathers. 

(Yet)  speed  not  so  fast,  0  chief ! 

Without  aid  from  my  shield  or  my  spear. 
285  I  cannot  strike  upon  the  hill,' 

But  my  voice  can  rise  on  high. 


Lumon's  echoing  groves. 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Clatho,"  said  Gaul ;  ''  0  Fillan  !  thou  art  a 
heam  from  heaven,  that,  coming  on  the  troubled  deep,  binds  up  the 
tempest's  wing.  Cormul  is  fallen  before  thee.  Early  art  thou  in 
the  fame  of  thy  fathers.  Eush  not  too  far,  my  hero.  I  cannot  lift 
the  spear  to  aid.  I  stand  harmless  in  battle  ;  but  my  voice  shall 
VOL.  II.  U 


but  a  chance 
arrow  pierces 
liis  hand,  and 
disables  him. 


Fillan  springs 
forward  and 
covers  him 
with  the 
shield  of 
Cormul, 
whom  he  had 
slain. 


Gaul  extols 
Fillan's 
bravery  ; 


but  cliarges 
him  not  to 
advance  alone, 
saying  that 
he,  though 
wounded, 
could  direct 
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Cluinnidh  sìol  Shelma  an  fhuaim, 

Bi'  dli  'n  cuimhne  air  buaidheau  a  dli'aom." 

Ghluais  a  glmtli  air  gaoitli  nan  earn  ; 

290  Bhuail  a  shluagli  gun  dàil  'an  catli ; 
Is  minic  a  chual'  iad  e  fèin 
'An  Srùthmon  nan  treun  's  an  t-seilg, 
'N  nair  a  gliairni  e  gu  dearg  'us  ruadli. 
Slieas  e  àrd  am  measg  a'  blilàir, 

295  Mar  dliaraig  'an  sgìiile  nan  stoirni 
0  àm  gu  àni  'an  truscan  ciar ; 
Air  uairibh  'feuchainn  a  liatli  clieann  : 
Tionndaidh  an  sealgair  a  shùil  gu  li-àrd 
0  cbaoli'atli  nan  alld  'us  na  luacbair. 

300       Tha  m'  anam  'ad  dbèigb-sa,  'Fbillein, 
Troimb  astar  gbm  caol  do  cbliu  ; 
Tba  tbu  'g  ioraain  naii  naimhdean  'ad  cbòir 
Trèigidb  Foldatb,  ge  mòr  e,  an  lcar. 
Acb  thuit  an  dubb  oidhcbe  fo  nial ; 

305  CbuaLis  stoc  Cbatbmboir  fo  fbuaim  ; 
Cbuaba  Sebna  gutb  o  "n  rìgb 
0  ÌMliòra  nam  fritb  fo  cbeò. 
Tbaom  ua  bàird  am  fonna  fein 
Mar  dhealta  air  truiseadb  a'  bblàir. 


be  ponied  abroad.     The  sous  of  Seliiia  shall  hear,  and  remember  my 
former  deeds." 

His  terrible  voice  ro.se  on  the  wind.  The  host  bends  forward  in 
fight.  Often  had  tliey  heard  him  at  Strumon,  when  lie  called  them 
to  the  cha,se  of  the  hinds.  He  stands  tall  amid  the  war  as  an  oak 
in  the  skirts  of  a  storm,  which  now  is  clothed  on  hiph  in  mist,  tlien 
shows  its  broad  waving  head.    The  musing  hunter  lifts  his  eye  from 
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The  race  of  Selma  shall  hear  its  sound, 

And  remember  the  victories  which  have  been. " 

Travelled  his  voice  on  the  wind  of  the  cairns 
290  Straightway  struck  his  men  in  combat ; 

Ofttimes  had  they  hearkened  to  him 

In  the  chase  by  Srumon  of  the  brave, 

When  he  holloed  after  stag  and  roe. 

He  stood  on  high  in  the  midst  of  battle, 
295  Like  oak-tree  in  the  shadow  of  storms, 

From  time  to  time  in  dusky  raiment ; 

At  times  it  shows  its  hoary  head  : 

The  hunter  looks  at  its  height, 

From  the  narrow  pass  of  rushes  and  of  streams. 

300       ]\Iy  soul  goes  after  thee,  0  Fillan  ! 
In  the  narrow  clear  path  of  thy  renown  ; 
Thou  ch'ivest  the  enemy  before  thee  : 
Folda,  though  great,  will  forsake  the  field. 
But  sable  night  came  down  in  cloud  ; 

305  Heard  is  the  horn  of  Ca-mor  sounding. 
Selma  heard  the  voice  of  the  king 
From  woody  Mora  (clothed)  in  mist. 
The  bards  poured  forth  their  songs. 
Like  dew  on  the  close  of  the  combat. 


his  o^yn  rusliy  field. 

My  soul  pursues  thee,  0  Fillan  !  through  the  path  of  thy  fame. 
Thou  rolledst  the  foe  before  thee.  Now  Foldath,  perhaps,  may  fly ; 
but  night  comes  down  with  its  clouds.  Cathmor's  horn  is  heard  on 
high.  The  sons  of  Selma  hear  the  voice  of  Fingal  from  Mora's 
gathered  mist.     The  bards  pour  their  song  like  dew  on  the  retum- 


him,  and  aid 
him  with  his 
voice. 

Gaid's  shout 
described. 


He  is  coni- 
jjared  to  an 
oak-tree. 


Ossian  apos- 
trophises 
Fillan  as  he 
drives  the 
enemy  before 
him  ;  but 
night  descend- 
ing, stops  the 
battle. 
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a  Brow  of  the 
hill  ;  lit. 
chenk  of  the 
hill. 


310       ["Co  'thigeas  o  Slirathmon  nan  alkl 

Am  measg  falbhan  nan  àill'  cliiabli, 

'S  i  bròuach  le  ceuniaibli  mall 

A  gorm-shiiil  a  nail  gu  li-Eirinn  ? 

Cuim'  tlia  Emliu"  chaoin  fo  bliròu  ? 
315  Co  'tha  coltach  ri  mòr  nan  cliu  1 

Theirinn  e  sios  anns  a'  chomlu-ag ; 

Thill  mar  cliòrr  tlieine  nial ; 

Thog  e  'lann  dhùbh-gliorm  'am  feirg ; 

Shiolaidh  iadsan  fo  mlieirg  o  GhalL] 

320       "  Tha  solas,  mar  aiteal  o  ghleann, 
A'  tigh'n  a  nail  mu  ghruaidh  an  righ  ; 
Tha  'chuimhne  mu  chòmhrag  o  shean, 
Mu  làithean  beuma  treun  a  shinns're, 
'S  e  'faicimi  a  mhic  fo  chliu. 

323  Mar  sLòlas  o  ghrein  gun  nial, 

'S  i  'coimhead  sios  air  craoibh  a  ghluais 
Fo  'dearrsa  suas  air  gruaidh  nan  sliabh," 
'S  i  'crathadh  'n  a  h-aonar  a  ceaun 
0  tliaobh  nan  gleaun  ;  mar  sin  bha  'n  righ 

330  Fo  shòlas  mu  Fhillean  a  mhac. 


"  Mar  shiublial  an  torruinn  air  sliab 
Eaon  Lara  fo  cliiar  'us  silmhach, 
Mar  sin  a  blia  ceuinau  Sliolina 


"  Who  comes  from  Strunion,"  they  said,  "  amid  her  wandering 
locks  ?  Slie  is  mournful  in  her  stops,  and  lifts  her  blue  eyes  toward 
Erin.  Why  art  thou  sad,  Evir-choma  1  Who  is  like  thy  chief  in 
renown  ?  He  descended  dreadfid  to  hattle  ;  lie  returns  like  a  light 
from  a  cloud.  He  raised  the  sword  in  wrath  :  tlicy  .shrank  before 
hlue-sliielded  Oaul  ! 

"Joy,  like  th<'  rustling  gak;,  conies  on  the  soul  of  tin-  king.      He 
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310       ["  Who  comes  from  Srumon  of  rivers* 

Amid  the  tossing  of  lovely  locks, 

Mournful  in  slow-moving  steps, 

Her  blue  eyes  on  Erin's  (host)? 

Why  is  the  gentle  Evir  in  sorrow  ? 
315  AVho  is  like  the  great  one  of  renown  ? 

He  went  down  to  the  battle  ; 

He  returned  like  the  bright  light  of  clouds ; 

He  raised  his  dark-blue  blade  in  wrath  : 

They  shrank  discomfited  from  Gaul.] 

320       "  Joy,  like  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  glen, 
Comes  over  the  countenance  of  the  king  : 
His  memory  is  on  the  wars  of  old. 
On  the  days  of  the  mighty  blows  of  his  sires, 
AVhile  he  sees  his  son  in  renown. 

325  Like  the  joy  of  the  cloudless  sun 

When  he  looks  on  a  tree  which  grew 
Beneath  his  light  on  the  brow  of  the  hill," 
As  alone  it  waves  its  head 
On  the  side  of  the  glen  ;  so  was  the  king 

330  In  joy  for  Fillan  his  son. 

"  Like  the  path  of  thunder  on  the  mountain, 
When  Lara's  plain  is  dark  and  still. 
So  were  the  steps  of  Selma 


DUAN  III. 

Evir-i^homa, 
tile  wife  of 
Gaul,  is 
addressed  as 
she  looks 
sorrowfully  on 
the  host  of 
Erin, 

and  is  assured 
of  the  triumph 
of  her  hus- 
band. 


Fiugal  rejoices 
in  the  bravery 
of  Fillan :  his 
gladness  com- 
pared to  that 
of  the  sun 
beholding  a 
tree  which 
had  grown  on 
the  mountain 
'  beneath  his 
light." 


Ossian  speaks 
of  his  own  joy 
in  hearing  the 
loud  tram])  of 
the  returning 


remembers  the  battles  of  old,  the  days  wherein  his  fathers  fought. 
The  days  of  old  return  on  Fingal's  mind  as  he  beholds  tlie  renown 
of  his  son.  As  the  sun  rejoices  from  his  cloud  over  the  tree  his 
beams  have  raised,  as  it  shakes  its  lonely  head  on.  the  heath,  so 
joyful  is  the  king  over  Fillan  ! 

"  As  the  rolling  of  thunder  on  hills  when  Lara's  fields  are  stUl 
and  dark,  such  are  the  steps  of  Selma,  pleasant  and  dreadful  to  the 
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«  Faiìevs 
generally 
means  "  sha- 
dow."    I 
think  it  must 
mean  "gleam" 
here,  pointing 
to  the  light 
reflected  from 
the  armour. 
b  On  his  hel- 
met sounds  an 
eagle's  wing. 
Fìr-euìi,  the 
name  given 
here  and  often 
elsewhere  to 
the  eagle,  is  a 
very  beautiful 
one — "  the 
true  bird." 
Seairt,  which 
I  have  render- 
ed "  helmet," 
is  a  general 
term  for 
equipment  of 
any  kind. 
«  Duns — i.e. 
forts  or  heaps. 


Taitneacli  'us  garbli  do  mo  chluais. 
335  Bha  farum  mòr-tbilleaclh  nan  triatb 

]\Iar  iolair  gu  ciar  nan  earn, 

'N  deigh  reubadli  na  faoibli  air  .sliabli — ■ 

Donu  shiola  nam  fiadli  's  an  àiid. 

Tba  solas  \ir  sinns're  's  an  nial, 
340  A  chlann  nan  sruth  liatli  o  Sbelma." 

B'e  so  gutb  oidbcbe  nan  caoin  bbard 
Air  Mora,  cruacbau  àrd  nan  ruadb. 
Gbluais  boillsge  o  cbeudaibb  darag, 
A  bbris  's  a  tbarruing  gaotb  o  Cbormul. 

345  Bba  cuirm  'us  fleagb  sgaoilte  air  tbabimb  ; 
Sbuidb  gaisgicb  fo  fbaileus  an  arm." 
Bba  Fionngbal  an  sin  fo  a  neart, 
Sgiatb  firein  m'a  bbeairt  a'  fuaim  ^ 
Caoin  osag  a'  bualadli  o  'n  iar, 

350  A'  siubbal  gu  'n  trian  tro'  'n  oidbc-be. 
Is  fbada  'sbeall  an  rigb  mu  'n  cuairt ; 
'N  sin  thogadb  leis  suas  a  giiutb. 

"  Tba  m'  anam  fo  chall  de  sbòlas, 
Mi  'faicinn  briseadb  mòr  mo  cbàirdean. 
355  Tba  aomadb  craoibb  'bu  nibòr,  gu  làr, 
'Us  tbaom  a'  gbaotb  gbarbb  mu  Sbehna. 
C  aite  Triatb  Lòra  nan  dim  1  ° 


ear.  Tliey  return  with  tlieir  sound  like  eagles  to  their  dark-brown 
rock,  after  the  prey  is  torn  on  the  field,  tlie  dun  sons  of  the  bound- 
ing hind.  Your  fathers  rejoice  from  their  clouds,  sons  of  stream}' 
Selma  ! " 

Such  was  the  nightly  voice  of  liards  on  !^^OI•a  of  the  hinds.  A 
flame  rose  from  a  hundred  oaks  which  winds  had  torn  from  Cor- 
mul's  steep.      The  feast  is  spread  in  the  midst :   around  .sat  the 
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Loud  and  pleasing  in  my  ear. 

335  The  sound  of  tlie  great  return  of  chiefs 
Was  as  the  eagle  to  the  dusk  of  cliffs, 
From  tearing  his  prey  on  the  mountain — 
The  dun  offspring  of  deer  on  the  heights. 
The  joy  of  your  sires  is  on  the  cloud, 

340  Children  of  the  hoary  streams  from  Selma. " 

This  was  the  night-voice  of  tuneful  bards 
On  Mora,  lofty  range  of  deer. 
Brightness  flashed  from  a  hundi'ed  oaks. 
Broken  and  torn  by  wind  from  Cormul. 

345  A  plenteous  feast  was  spread  on  the  ground  : 
Warriors  sat  in  the  gleam  of  their  armour." 
Fingal  was  there  in  his  strength  ; 
On  his  helmet  sounds  an  eagle's  wing  ; '' 
A  gentle  breeze  blows  from  the  west, 

350  Travelling  onward  through  the  night. 


warriors, 
whose  noise 
he  compares 
to  that  of  the 
eagle  return- 
ing to  the 
cliff  from  his 


The  bards 
sing,  fires  are 
kindled,  and 
the  feast  is 
spread. 


Then  he  lifted  up  his  voice  : 

"  My  soul  has  lost  its  joy 
In  seeing  the  great  bi'each  among  my  friends 
355  A  stately  tree  has  bent  to  earth, 

A  stormy  wind  has  poured  round  Selma. 
AVhere  (is)  the  chief  of  Lora  of  Duns  ?  ° 


gleaming  chiefs.  Fingal  is  there  in  his  strength.  The  eagle-wing 
of  his  helmet  sounds.  The  rustling  blasts  of  the  west,  unequal, 
rush  through  night.  Long  looks  the  king  in  silence  round  :  at 
length  his  words  are  heard. 

"  My  soul  feels  a  want  in  our  joy.  I  hehold  a  hreach  among  my 
friends.  The  head  of  one  tree  is  low.  The  squally  wind  pours  in 
on  Sehna.     Where  is  the  chief  of  Dun-lora  Ì     Ought  Connal  to  he 


Fingal,  look- 
ing round, 
missesC'onnal; 
mourns  his 
fall, 
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TIGHMORA. 


DUAN  in. 


"  Gu  ma  hiath 
is  an  estah- 
lislied  collo- 
quial jihrasc  ; 
but  I  believe 
it  should  be 
written  Gu-m 
bu  liutth. 

*  "  Remcm- 
branee  of  the 
king."      King 
here  and  else- 
where is  used 
for  chief  or 
ruler  of  any 
description. 


C'uiin'  bliiodh  Conall  air  chiil  aig  fleagh  ? 

C'uin  a  tUu-cluiiuilin"  esan  dàimli 
360  'Measg  farum  a  shar  tLalla  ? 

C'uim'  tha  sibh  sàmbacli  'am  fliiauui.s  Ì 

Cha  tuit  thu,  'Chonaill,  sios  na  "s  niò ! 

Tacliradli  solas  ri  d'anaiu,  a  tliriatb, 

JMar  dbearrsa  o  gbrein  a'  soillseadb. 
36.5  Gu  ma  htath  do  tbriall  gu  d'  shinns're  " 

'Measg  tboiTunu,  gun  isleadb  ua  gaoith. 

Tba  d'  auam,  'Oisein,  mar  gbatb  dealain  ; 

Soillsicb  suas  cuimbue  an  rigb.' 

Mosgail  a  cbòmbragan  'an  gleannaibb, 
370  'N  uair  a'  ghluais  e  'n  toiseacb  gu  stri. 

A  Cbonaill,  bu  liatb  do  cbiablian  fein  ; 

Bba  d'òige,  a  tbrein,  'measg  m'  oige  : 

'An  aon  la  cbuir  Cartbouu  gu  beiun 

Ar  bogba  gu  leum  nan  ruadb, 
375   Clu  Duulora  nam  baotli  stuadh." 


"  Is  iomadb,"  tbuirt  mi  fbein,  'an  dan, 
"  Ar  n-astara  nail  gu  Eirinn, 
Inuis  àiir  nan  ceud  ghleann  uaine. 
Is  trie  a  tbog  sinn  suas  na  seoil 
380  Air  stuaidb  nam  mor-sbiubbal  gorm, 

'N  uair  tbàinig  sinn  'an  laitbean  a  dh'fbalbli, 
Le  cobbair  gu  garbb  sbliocbd  Cbouair. 


forgot  at  the  fkist  ?  AVlu'ii  did  lio  forget  the  stranger  in  tlie  midst 
of  his  echoing  hall  1  Ye  are  silent  in  my  jirescnce  !  Connal  is 
then  no  more.  Joy  meet  thee,  0  warrior  !  like  a  stream  of  light. 
Swift  be  tliy  course  to  thy  fathers  along  the  roaring  winds  !  Os- 
sian,  thy  soul  is  lire  :  kindle  the  memory  of  the  king.  Awake 
the  battles  of  Connnl  when  first  he  shone  in  war.     The  locks  of 
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Why  at  the  feast  should  Connal  be  forgot  1 
When  did  he  forget  the  stranger 

3G0  Amid  the  echoes  of  his  noble  hall  ? 
AVherefore  are  ye  dumb  before  me  ? 
Thou,  Connal,  shalt  fall  no  more  ! 
Gladness  meet  thy  soul,  O  chief. 
Like  brightness  of  the  sun  in  shining  1 

365  Swift  be  thy  course  to  thy  fathers," 
Amid  thunders  on  unfailing  wind. 
Thy  soul  is,  Ossian,  as  a  ray  of  brightness  ; 
Light  up  remembrance  of  the  king  : '' 
Awaken  his  battles  in  the  glens, 

370  When  he  first  went  forth  to  war. 
Connal,  hoary  were  thy  locks  ; 
Thy  youth  was  joined  to  mine,  thou  hero: 
On  the  same  day  sent  Carhou  to  the  Ben 
Our  bows  to  (strike)  the  bounding  deer 

375  On  Dun-Lora  of  raoino;  waves." 


and  calls  on 
Ossian  to 
light  up  re- 
membrance 
of  the  hero  ; 
and  recalls 
the  time  when 
he  himself 
and  Connal 
were  in  early- 
youth  both 
sent  forth  to 
hunt  the  deer 
at  Dun-Lora. 


"  Ofttimes,"  said  I  in  song, 
"  Have  we  travelled  across  to  Erin, 
Fair  island  of  hundred  green  glens. 
Oft  have  we  raised  our  sails 
380  On  the  blue  great-speeding  waves. 

When  we  came,  in  the  days  that  are  gone. 
With  aid  to  the  mighty  race  of  Connar. 


Ossian  cele- 
brates the 
praise  of 
Connal ; 
tells  of  their 
various  expe- 
ditions to 
Erin  ; 

and  of  one  in 
which,  while 


Connal  were  grey.  His  days  of  youtt  were  mixed  with  mine.  In 
one  day  Duthcaron  first  strung  our  tows  against  the  roes  of 
Dun-lora." 

"  Many,"  I  said,  "  are  our  paths  to  battle  in  green-valleyed  Erin. 
Often  did  our  sails  arise  over  the  blue  tumbling  waves  when  we 
came,  in  other  days,  to  aid  the  race  of  Conar.     The  strife  roared 
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Mliosgail  strì  àrd  nam  fuaiin 

Air  Alnecma  nan  cruachan  deas, 
385  Aig  siublial  Dutliùla  nan  stuadh, 

Faoin  chobhar  a'  gluasad  o  eas. 

Le  Cormac  tlieiriuu  sìos  gu  blàr 

DuLli-Chartlionn,  an  sàr  o  Shelma. 

C'ha-n  ann  leis  fèiii  a  tlieirinn  an  triatli ; 
390  Bha  Conall  'an  t-iabh  òige 

A'  togai]  f 'a  chòir  a  slileagh. 

Fo  d'  f]iocal-sa  gbluais  iad  gu  str\ 

Le  cobliair  gu  rìgh  na  b-Èirinn. 

"  ]\Iar  gharbb  neart  'briseadb  o  mliòr  cbuan 
395  Thionail  Bolga  gu  cruaidh  chònilirag, 

Colc-nUamb,  àrd  cheannard  nan  sluagb, 

Triatb  Atba  nau  stuadh  gorma. 

Thaom  iad  cath  's  a'  clièile  air  raon  : 

Las  Cormac  'an  taobh  na  sti-ì 
400  Glan  mar  chruthan  a  shìnns're  fein. 

Ach  fada,  fear-còbhrach  an  rìgh, 

Ghearr  Carthonn  nam  frith  na  naindidean. 

Cha  do  cliaidil  Limb  Cbonaill  ri  taobli 

A  mbòr  atbar  air  aomadh  nan  sbabb. 
405  Ach  clioisinn  Colc-uHanib  an  rann. 

Mar  cbeò  a  tba  'taomadb  's  a'  triall, 

Theicb  a  gbaissicb  o'n  triath  Cormac. 


once  in  Alnecma  at  the  foam-covered  streams  of  Diitli-iila.  "With 
Cormac  descended  to  battle  Dutlicaron  from  cloudy  Selma.  Nor 
descended  Duthcaron  alone  ;  his  son  was  hy  his  side,  the  long-haired 
youth  of  Connal,  lifting  the  first  of  his  spears.  Thou  didst  com- 
mand them,  0  i'ingal !  to  aid  the  king  of  Erin. 

"  Like  the  bursting  strength  of  ocean,  the  sons  of  Unlga  rushed 
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Arose  tlic  high  aud  souuding  strife 

Ou  Alnecma  of  southern  peaks, 
385  By  the  course  of  Du-hula  of  waves, 

Where  the  torrent  speeds  in  empty  foam. 

With  Cormac  went  down  to  battle 

Du-Carlion  the  brave  from  Selma. 

Nor  alone  did  the  chief  go  down  ; 
390  Counal,  under  the  wavy  hair  of  youth. 

Lifted  the  spear  by  his  side  : 

At  thy  word  they  went  to  war. 

With  aid  to  the  king  of  Erin. 

"  Like  migh  ty  strength  which  bursts  from  the  great 
395  Gathered  Bolga  to  stern  strife —  [sea, 

Colc-uUa  (was)  foremost  leader  of  their  hosts, 

Lord  of  Atha  of  blue  waves. 

Each  on  other  poured  the  fight  upon  the  field  ; 

Cormac  flamed  on  the  skirt  of  battle 
400  Bright  as  the  forms  of  his  fathers. 

But,  above  all,  the  champion  of  the  king, 

Carhon  of  woods,  hewed  down  the  foe. 

The  arm  of  Connal  slept  not  by  the  side 

Of  his  great  father  on  the  sloping  hUl. 
405  But  Colc-uUa  gained  the  field. 

Like  rolling  mist  which  flees  away, 

His  warriors  fled  from  Cormac,  the  chief. 


to  ■vvar.  Colc-uUa  Avas  before  them,  tlie  chief  of  Ijlue-stTeaining 
Atha.  The  hattle  was  mixed  on  the  plain.  Cormac  shone  in  his 
own  strife  bright  as  the  forms  of  his  fathers.  But,  far  before  the 
rest,  Duthcaron  hewed  do^vn  the  foe.  Nor  slept  the  arm  of  Connal 
by  his  father's  side.  Colc-idla  prevailed  on  the  plain  :  like  scat- 
tered mist  fled  the  people  of  Cormac. 


DUAN  III. 

to  battle 
beside  his 
father  Du- 
Carhon,  in 
the  cause  of 
Cormac,  king 
of  Erin. 


Cole-ulla, 
leader  of  the 
Bolgi,  the 
enemies  of 
Cormac, 
fought  with 
gi'eat  fierce- 
ness. 


Du-Carhon 
was  tlie  ablest 
warrior  on  the 
side  of 
Cormac  ; 


but  his  men 
fled. 
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TIGHMOEA. 


Las  claidlieamh  Dlmbh-Cliartlmiuii  fo  bhuaidli 

Las  Conall  fo  chruaidli  'us  sgeitli  niliòir, 
410  Chuireadli  fasgadh  air  càirdibli  fo  'u  ruaig, 

Mar  charraig  air  cruaich  nan  scòrr, 

'S  an  ceanna  fo  gliiuthas  a'  fuaim. 

Thuit  oidhcli'  air  Duthida  nan  sian ; 

Ghluais  samhaeli  na  triaitli  air  au  raon, 
415  Garbh  shruth  o  na  cruacliau  "dol  sios  ; 

Cha  robli  Carthonn  gu  'thrian  ri  leum. 

'  C'uim  a  sheas  thu,  m'  atliair  fein  1 

Tha  mi  'cluiuutinn  nan  treun  air  chid.' 

"  '  Teich,  a  Cbonaill,  teich  on  raon  ; 
420  Tha  mo  neartsa  gu  faoin  'us  fann  ; 

Fo  lotan  thrèig  mi  am  l)làr  ; 

Leig  sìth-thàimh  do  shar  "an  oidhche.' 

'  Cha  bhi  thu  a'd'  aouar,'  tliuirt  Conall, 

'Measg  doghruinn  'us  dorrain  a  chlèibh ; 
425  '  Mar  sgeith  na  h-iolair'  tha  mo  sgiath 

Eadar  cunnart  an  triaith  's  a  naimhdeau.' 

Chrom  e  thar  'athar  'an  diibhra  ; 

Dubh-Charthonu  nan  cliu  fo  shuain. 

"  Mhosgail  la,  'us  thuit  an  oidheh'  : 
430  Cha  robh  bard  ann  an  soillse  air  sliabh. 


"  Then  rose  the  sword  of  Duthcaron,  and  the  steel  of  Ijrond- 
shielded  Coniial.  They  sliaded  their  flying  friends  like  two  rocks 
with  their  }ieads  of  pine.  Night  came  down  on  Duth-ula  :  silent 
strode  the  chiefs  over  the  field.  A  mountain-stream  roared  across 
the  path  ;  nor  could  Duthcaron  bound  over  its  course.  '  AVhy  staiids 
my  father  Ì '  said  Connal  ;  '  I  hear  the  rushing  foe.' 
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(Then)  flashed  Du-Carhon's  conquering  sword  : 

Fkished  Counars  steel  and  his  great  shield : 
410  They  sheltered  their  friends  in  flight, 

As  cliffs  on  rocky  peaks, 

Whose  pine-clad  heads  resound. 

Fell  night  on  Du-hula  of  storms  ; 

The  chiefs  in  silence  trod  the  plain. 
■415  A  rugged  river  from  the  heights  came  down, 

Which  Carhon  could  not  overleap. 

'  Wherefore,  my  father,  hast  thou  stopped  ? 

I  hear  the  warriors  behind.' 

"  '  Flee,  0  Connal ! — flee  the  plain  ; 

420  My  strength  is  feeble  and  vain  ; 
Sore  wounded  I  have  left  the  field  : 
Let  the  warrior  rest  in  peace  at  night !' 
'  Thou  shalt  not  be  alone,'  said  Connal, 
In  the  pain  and  anguish  of  his  breast ; 

42.5  '  Like  the  wing  of  the  eagle  is  my  shield 
Betwixt  the  foe  and  danger  to  the  prince.' 
Over  his  father  he  bent  in  the  dark  : 
Eenowned  Du-Carhon  slept. 

"  Arose  the  day  and  fell  the  night ; 
430  No  bard  was  seen  on  the  hill 


"  '  Fly,  Connal,'  lie  said  ;  '  thy  father's  strength  begins  to  fail. 
I  come  wounded  from  battle.  Here  let  me  rest  in  night.'  '  But 
thou  shalt  not  remain  alone,'  said  Connal's  bursting  sigh.  '  My 
shield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora.'  He  bends 
dark  above  his  father.     The  mighty  Duthcaron  dies. 

"  Day  rose,  and  night  returned.     No  lonely  liard  appeared  deep- 
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Du-Carhon 

and  Connal 
checked  the 
pursuit  of  the 
enemy  until 
dark  night 
came  on. 


They  then  set 
off  to  join 
their  friends  ; 
but  Du- 
Carhon,  weak- 
ened by 
wounds,  was 
unable  to  leap 
a  river  which 
crossed  their 
path. 

He  tells  Con- 
nal to  flee, 
and  to  leave 
him  there  to 
die  in  peace. 


Connal,  bend- 
ing over  him, 
finds  that  he 
had  died. 


No  bard  was 
nigh  to  sing 
Ms  dirge. 
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TIGHMUKA. 


DUAN  III. 

n  ^V^lOse  steps 
were  wander- 
ing with  his 
thoughts  ;  lit. 
his  steps 
under  tiie 
unnding  of  his 
thoughts. 


b  L.  443 

would  be 
much  clearer 
if  written 
'"Us  dheal- 
raich  air 
gaoitli  a 
thuar. " 


<^  Tùr  seems 
here  to  be  the 
same  with 
tùrsa,  or 
luireadh. 


A  clieiiman  fo  iadhadli  a  smuainteau." 
Cia  mar  tlireigeadli  Coiiall  an  iiaigh, 
Gun  a  fliliu  'blii  fo  luaidli  nam  Ijàrd  I 
Clirom  c  m  boglia  air  iiros  nan  ruadli, 

4.3.5  Fleagli  dlomliair  mu  ehruachan  nan  earn. 
Seachd  oidliclie  leig  e  'clieann  air  uaigii ; 
'N  a  aisling  fliuair  bha  athair  treun 
'An  cearb  nan  diibh  osag  gun  tuar, 
Mar  cheò  a'  dol  suas  o  Lego. 

440  Ghluais  ceuman  Cholgair  a  null, 
Bard  Thighmòra  nan  ard  fhuaira. 
Fliuair  Dubli-Chartlionn  nan  lann  a  chliu, 
'S  a'  dealradh  air  gaoith  a  tbuar." '' 

"  Is  taitneacb,"  tliuirt  an  rigb,  "  dbomh  feii 
445  Ard  chliu  nan  treun  air  cheann  nan  triatli, 

Do  'm  bi  boffha  gu  làidir  'am  feum, 

'N  uair  a  tbaisicbeas  bròn  iad  gun  fbiamli. 

Mar  so  feiu  biodb  m'  aimn  fo  chliu. 

'N  am  gluasad  o  tbiir  nam  b.àrd," 
450  Dealradh  glan  air  m  anam  "s  e  'g  èirigh. 

A  Charuill,  'cliinn-fheadhna  nan  lann, 

Gabhsa  bard,  'us  tog  an  uaigli. 

An  nochd  bi'  dh  Conall  fo  phràmh 

'N  a  thigh  caol  gun  leus  'an  suain  : 


musing  on  tlie  licath  :  and  could  Connal  leave  the  tomb  of  his 
father  till  he  should  receive  liis  fame  Ì  He  bent  the  bow  against 
the  roes  of  Duth-ula:  he  spread  the  lonely  feast.  Seven  nights 
he  laid  his  head  on  the  tomb,  and  saw  his  father  in  his  dieams. 
He  saw  him  rolled  dark  in  a  blast  like  the  vapour  of  reedy  Lego. 
At  lengtli  the  step.s  of  Colgan  came,  the  bard  of  high  Tomora.      Duth- 
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Whose  steps  were  wandering  with  his  thonghts." 
How  could  Connal  forsake  the  grave 
While  his  (father's)  fame  was  unsung  by  bards  'Ì 
He  bent  his  bow  in  the  haunt  of  deer; 

435  Secret  his  feast  amid  the  craggy  peaks. 

Seven  nights  he  laid  his  head  on  the  grave ; 
In  his  cold  dreams  was  his  brave  father, 
Wan  on  the  skirt  of  the  dark  blasts, 
Like  mist  rising  upward  from  Lego. 

440  The  steps  of  Colgar  drew  nigh — 
The  bard  of  resounding  Temora. 
Du-Carhon  of  spears  received  his  jjraise  ; 
His  form  o-rew  bright  on  tlie  wind."  ^ 


DUAN  III. 

In  these  cir- 
cumstances 
Connal  re- 
solveil  not 
to  leave  his 
father's  tomb. 

For  seven 
days  he 
watched  over 
it,  until  at 
length  Colgar, 
one  of  the 
bards  of 
Temora,  hap- 
pened to  come 
near.     He 
sang  the 
dirge,  and 
released  the 
soul  of  Du- 
Carhon. 


"  Pleasing  to  me,"  said  the  king, 

44.5  "  The  high  praise  of  heroes,  leaders  of  the  brave, 
Whose  bow  is  strong  in  time  of  need, 
Whom  sorrow  softens,  but  without  dismay. 
So  let  my  name  be  renowned,'' 
When  sung  in  the  dirge  of  bards," 

450  (Shedding)  clear  light  on  my  rising  soul. 
Carul,  thou  leader  of  spears. 
Take  thou  a  bard,  and  raise  the  tomb  ; 
Connal  to-night  will  be  dreary. 
Asleep  in  his  narrow  rayless  house  ; 


Fingal,  after 
expressing  the 
joy  which  he 
draws  from 
listening  to 
praises  of  the 
brave,  orders 
Carul  to  build 
the  tomb  of 
Connal,  and 
sing  his  praise. 


caron  received  liis  fame,  ami  brightened  as  he  rose  on  tlie  wind." 

"  Pleasant  to  the  ear,"  said  Fingal,  "is  the  prai.se  of  the  kings  of 
men,  when  their  bows  are  strong  in  battle,  when  they  soften  at  the 
sight  of  the  sad.  Thus  let  my  name  be  renowned  when  bards  shall 
lighten  my  rising  soul.  Carril,  son  of  Kinfena,  take  the  bards  and 
raise  a  tomb  !     To-night  let  Connal  dwell  within  his  narrow  house. 
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TIGHMORA. 


o  Trèin  should 
be  trcith,  to 
correspond 
with  the  pre- 
ceding line. 


455  Na  biodh  anam  a'  gharbh  thriaith 
Air  seacharan  'an  ciar  nan  gaoth. 
A'  priobadh  gu  gann  air  Moilena, 
Chithear  solus  o'n  re  nieasg  cliraobh, 
'Tha  'g  aoniadh  o  thaobh  nan  gleanu  ; 

4G0  Tog  clachan  fo  blioill.sge  'tha  fann, 
Dlioibhs'  uile  'thuit  tliall  's  a'  bhlàr. 
Cha  bu  trèith  iad  fòin  ;  ach  bha  "n  lanili 
Co  làidir  ri  trein  anns  a'  chatb." 
B'  e  mo  neart  iad  'an  cuuuart  nau  lann  ; 

465  Mo  charraig  'an  am  nan  gath, 
Am  monadh  aù'  an  d'  eiricb  suas, 
Sgiatb  fhuaimear  iolair  mo  cbliu, 
'S  iadsan  'thog  dealradh  do  bhuaidh  ; 
Na  di-cbiiimhnich,  a  Cbaruill,  an  iiir." 


470       Labhar,  o  Ian  clieud  de  bhàrdaibb, 
Db'èirich  àrd  marbh-fhonn  na  b-uaigh". 
Gbbiais  Carull  rompa  air  a'  cbarn  ; 
Mar  tboirni  o  sbrutb  aonaicb  tha  'm  fuaim, 
A'  taomadh  m'a  cbeum  's  e  "triall. 

475  Bha  sàmhcbair  'an  gleannaibh  Mhoilèna, 
Gach  aon  dhiubb  fo  iadhadh  nan  alld 
'Siubhal  eadar  na  h-àrdau  oiara. 
Bha  m'  aomadh-sa  thall  tbar  mo  .sgeith', 
Guthan  tairis  o  thriall  nam  bard  ; 


Let  not  the  soul  of  tlic  valiant  wamler  on  tin;  wimls.  Faint  glim- 
mers the  moon  on  ^loi-lena  through  the  broad-headed  groves  of  the 
hill  !  Raise  stones  beneath  its  beam  to  all  the  fallen  in  war. 
Though  no  chiefs  were  they,  j-et  their  hands  were  strong  in  fight. 
They  were  my  rock  in  danger ;  the  mountain  from  which  1  spread 
my  eagle-wings.     Thence  am   I  renowned.     Carril,  forget  not  the 
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455  Let  not  the  soul  of  the  mighty  chief 
Wander  on  the  dusk  of  winds. 
Faintly  shimmering  on  Moi-Lena, 
The  moonlight  is  seen  through  trees 
Which  lean  from  the  side  of  glens  ; 

460  Eaise  stones  beneath  its  feeble  beams  ^ 
To  all  who  have  fallen  in  the  war. 
Leaders  they  were  not,  bat  their  arms 
Were  strong  as  heroes'  in  the  fight." 
My  strength  they  were  in  danger  of  the  spear ; 

465  My  rock  in  the  time  of  arrows — 

The  mountain  from  which  rose  on  high 
The  sounding  eagle-wing  of  my  renown  ; 
Tliey  gave  to  the  victory  its  light  : 
Carul,  forget  not  thou  their  dust.' 

470       Loud-sounding  from  full  hundred  bards 
Eose  on  high  the  death-song  of  the  grave. 
Moved  Carul  on  the  hill  before  them  ; 
Like  the  roar  of  mountain-torrent  is  their  sound 
Pouring  round  his  steps  as  he  onward  moves. 

475  Silence  was  in  the  glens  of  Moi-Lena, 
Each  glen  with  winding  streams 
Travelling  between  the  dusky  heights. 
Far  oflF  I  leaned  upon  my  shield  ; 
(I  heard)  sweet  voices  from  the  march  of  bards, 


He  tells  him 
also  to  pre- 
serve the 
memory  of 
the  common 
men  who  hail 
fallen  in  the 
battle,  saying 
tliat  they  were 
his  "  strength" 
and  his 
'rock"  in 
danger. 


A  hundred 
bards,  headed 
by  Carul,  sing 
the  death- 


low  !  " 

Loud,  at  once,  from  the  hundred  hards,  rose  the  song  of  the 
tomb.  Carril  strode  before  them  ;  they  are  the  murmur  of  streams 
behind  his  steps.  Silence  dwells  in  the  vales  of  Moi-lena,  where 
each,  with  its  own  dark  rill,  is  winding  between  the  hills.  I  heard 
the  voice  of  the  bards  lessening  as  they  nioyed  along.  I  leaned  for- 
VOL.  IL  X 
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TTGHMORA. 


DUAN  III.        480  Fonn  a'  sioladli  o'n  ceuman  gu  'tlirian, 
Bha  m'  anam  a'  lasadh  gu  li-ai'd, 
Leth-dheanta  na  focala  trom 
A'  briseadh  nam  fonn  air  a'  gliaoith. 
Mar  sin  fein  a  chluinneas  a'  cliraobh 

485  'An  gleannan  cumliann  nam  faoin  blieann 
Gutli  an  earraieli  ag  iadhadh  m'  a  taobli, 
A  duille  a'  taomadh  m'  a  ceann, 
'S  a'  fosgladh  fo  ghathan  na  grèine  ; 
Crathaidh  a  geugan  's  i  'n  a  h-aonar ; 

490  Toirm  seillein  an  aonaich  mu  'n  cuairt : 
Chi  sealgair  le  solas  a  h-aomadh, 
0  sheargadh  's  o  mhaoile  nan  cruacli. 

Slieas  Fillean  òg  's  e  fa  da  tliall, 
A  cheann-bheairt  air  lar  a'  boillsgeadh, 
495  A  dhubli  chiabh  gun  trusadli  m'  a  cheann, 
Gath  soluis,  mac  Chlatho,  a'  soillseadh. 
Chual'  e  guth  an  righ  le  solas ; 
Bha  aomadh  a  chòrr  thrèin  aii-  sleagh. 

"  A  shar  mliic,"  thuirt  Fiounghal  nan  carbad, 
500  "  Chunna'  mi  do  gharbh  ghniomh  an  còmhrag  ; 
Bha  solas  air  m'anam  gun  mhiiig. 
Tlia  cliu  ar  sinns're,  thuirt  mi  fhein, 
A'  briseadh  o  speuraibh  nan  nial. 
A  mhic  Chlatho,  tha  thusa  trcun. 


ward  from  my  shielil,  and  IVlt  the  kindling  of  my  soul.  Half 
formed,  the  words  of  my  song  burst  forth  upon  the  wind.  So  hears  a 
tree  on  the  vale  the  voice  of  spring  around.  It  pours  its  green  leaves 
to  the  sun  ;  it  shakes  its  lonely  head.  The  Inim  of  the  mountain-bee 
is  near  it ;  the  hunter  sees  it  with  joy  from  the  blasted  heath. 
Young  Fillan  at  a  distance  stood.     His  helmet  lay  glittering  on 
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480  The  strain  decaying  witli  their  steps  : 

My  soul  was  kindling  high ; 

Half  uttered  were  my  mournful  words, 

In  broken  snatches  on  the  wind ; — 

Even  so  heareth  a  ti'ee, 
485  In  the  narrow  gorge  of  desert  Bens, 

The  voice  of  spring  approach  its  side  ; 

Its  foliage  springs  around  its  head 

And  opens  to  the  shining  of  the  sun  ; 

It  shakes  its  branches  all  alone — 
490  The  hum  of  the  mountain-bee  is  nigh  ; 

The  hunter  with  joy  beholds  it  wave 

Amid  the  blight  and  baldness  of  the  crags. 


DUAN  in. 

Ossian  de- 
scribes his 
own  gladness 
in  listening  to 
their  strains, 
comparing  it 
to  the  glad- 
ness of  a  tree 
as  it  hears  the 
voice  of 
spring. 


Stood  young  Fillan  far  away, 
His  gleaming  helmet  on  the  ground  ; 
495  Loose  were  his  dark  locks  round  his  head  : 
A  shining  beam  of  light  was  Clatho's  son. 
The  voice  of  the  king  he  heard  with  joy  ; 
The  matchless  warrior  leaned  upon  his  spear. 

"  True  son,"  said  Fingal  of  chariots, 
500  "  I  saw  thy  mighty  deeds  in  battle  ; 
Unclouded  joy  came  to  my  soul. 
The  renown  of  our  fathers,  I  said, 
Breaks  through  the  sky  of  clouds. 
Son  of  Clatho,  thou  art  brave, 

the  ground ;  his  dark  liair  is  loose  to  the  blast.  A  beam  of  light 
is  Clatho's  son  !  He  heard  the  words  of  the  king  with  joy.  He 
leaned  forward  on  his  spear. 

"  My  son,"  said  car-borne  Fingal,  "  I  saw  thy  deeds,  and  my  soul 
was  glad.  The  fame  of  our  fathers,  I  said,  bursts  from  its  gathering 
cloud.     Thou  art  brave,  son  of  C'latho !  but  headlong  in  the  strife. 


Fingal  ad- 
dresses 

Fillan,  giving 
him  the  high- 
est commen- 
dation for  his 
bravery ; 
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TIGHMOKA. 


"  All  ears 
were  listen- 
ing, &c. ;  lit. 
Ihe  hearkcniii;/ 
of  all  ears  w 
to  his  voice. 


505  Acli  ro  theineil  'an  stri  nan  sliabh. 

Biodh  do  ghaisgich  air  do  cbidaobh  ; 

'S  iad  do  neart  air  urlar  uan  gleann. 

Mar  sin  cha  d'imich  mise  riamh, 

Ged  nach  rolih  mi  fo  fliiamh  naimhdean 
510  Bi'dh  tusa  fada  fo  do  chliu, 

'Us  clii  tliu  tiir  'us  uaigh  nan  seau. 

Tha  cuimline  na  tliuit  a'  tigli'n  suas — • 

Gnioiuh  bliadhna  nam  buadb  a  bh'ann, 

'N  uair  theiriim  mi  'an  tiis  o  chuan 
515  Air  innis  a's  uaine  gleann." 

Bba  disdeachd  gacb  dnais  ri  a  gbutb  ; 

Sheall  an  re  o  dbubb  nan  nial ; 

Bha  liatb  cbeo  ag  eirigb  o  sbrutb, 
519  Gbis  chòmbuuidh  nan  crutb  a  bba  'trialb 


So  did  not  Fingal  advance,  thougli  lie  never  feared  a  foe.  Let  thy 
people  be  a  ridge  behind.  They  are  thy  strength  in  tlio  field.  Then 
shalt  thou  be  long  renowned,  and  behold  the  tombs  of  the  old. 
The  memory  of  the  past  returns,  my  deeds  in  other  j'ears,  when  first 


505  But  over-fiery  in  the  war  of  hills. 

Be  thy  -warriors  at  thy  back  ; 

They  are  thy  strength  on  the  floor  of  glens. 

Never  did  I  so  advance, 

Though  never  in  fear  of  a  foe. 
510  Thou  mayest  long  be  in  renown, 

And  see  the  dust  and  grave  of  the  old. 

The  memory  of  those  who  fell  returns — 

Deeds  of  the  glorious  years  which  were, 

When  first  I  came  down  from  ocean 
515  On  the  island  of  greenest  glens." 

All  ears  were  listening  to  his  voice ;  " 

The  moon  looked  forth  from  the  dark  of  clouds  : 

From  the  stream  arose  a  hoary  mist, 
519  The  grey  abode  of  wandering  ghosts. 


DUAN  in. 

but  telling 
him  that  he 
was  too  im- 
petuous ;  that 
he  ought 
never  tu  ad- 
vance beyond 
the  support  of 
his  wnrriors  ; 
that  Fiugal 
himself  never 
did  otherwise ; 
and  that  by 
following  this 
advice  he 
(Fillan)  may 
be  long  in 
renown. 


I  descended  from  ocean  on  the  green-Talleyed  isle." 

We  bend  towards  the  voice  of  the  king.  The  moon  looks  abroad 
from  her  cloud.  The  grey-skirted  mist  is  near,  the  dwelling  of  the 
L'hosta ! 


D    U   A  N     lY. 


AEGUMENT. 

'  The  second  night  continues.  Fingal  relates  at  the  feast  his  own  first  expe- 
dition into  Ireland,  and  his  marriage  with  Ros-crana,  the  daughter  ot 
Cormac,  king  of  that  island.  The  Irish  chiefs  convene  in  the  presence 
of  Cathmor.  The  situation  of  the  king  described.  The  story  of  Sul- 
nialla,  the  daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis-huna,  who,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  }oung  warrior,  had  followed  Cathmor  to  the  war.  The  sullen  be- 
haviour of  Foldath,  who  had  commanded  in  the  battle  of  the  preceding 
day,  renews  the  difference  between  him  and  Malthos  ;  but  Cathmor, 
interposing,  ends  it.  The  chiefs  feast,  and  hear  the  song  of  Foiiar  the 
hard.  Cathmor  returns  to  rest  at  a  distance  from  the  army.  The  ghust 
of  his  brother  Cairbar  appears  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  obscurely  foretells 
the  issue  of  the  war.  The  soliloquy  of  the  king.  He  discovers  Sul-malla. 
Morning  comes.     Her  soliloquy  closes  the  book." — M. 
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TIGHMOKA. 


D  U  A  N      IV 


"  "  On  the 
hill  which  was 
brown  and 
green."     A 
deseri]ition 
most  charac- 
teristic of  the 
face  of  many 
hills  in  sum- 
mer, when 
stretches  of 
brown  heather 
are  variegated 
with  patches 
of  greenest 
grass. 

b  Waiting 
the  utter- 
ance, &c.  ;  lit. 
viailiug  for 
strokes  of  the 
mouth  by 
voice. 


"  Fo  dliaraig,"  so  labliair  an  rii;b, 
"  Sliuidli  mi  sio.s  ri  earraig  nan  sruth, 
'N  uair  till  eiricli  Conall  tluiU  o  chuan 
Le  sleagli  Cliartlminn  nan  ciabhan  dubh. 
5  Fada  uainn  sheas  an  triatli 

A'  tionndadh  air  sliabli  a  sliiiilean. 
Bha  'clmimbn'  air  "atbair  'iis  a  thriall 
Air  monadh  fo  cliiar  'us  uaine." 
Dhorchaicli  mi  's  an  àite  fèin, 

10  Mo  smuaintean  fo  smùir  a'  dol  suas 
Air  m'  anam  mar  cheò  air  beinn. 
Ghluais  romliam  righrean  Eirinn  thall ; 
'Us  tharruing  mi  mo  lann  gu  'leth, 
'N  uair  thainig  na  gaisgich  a  nail 

15  'Togail  sliùl  gu  sàmhach  ma  seach. 
Mar  nialaibh  dubh  speuran  iad  fein 
'Feitheamh  ri  boumaibh  beoil  o  ghuth  ; '' 
Mo  ghuth  mar  ghaoith  'tha  tlatli  'us  Ircun, 
'Chuireas  o  speur  gach  ceo  'us  dubh. 


"  Bene.\tu  an  oak,"  said  the  king,  "  I  sat  on  Selma's  streamy 
rock,  when  Connal  rose  from  the  sea  witli  tlie  broken  spear  of 
Duthcaron.  I""ar  distant  stood  tlie  youth.  He  turned  away  his 
eyes.  He  remembered  the  steps  of  his  father  on  his  own  green 
hills.     I   darkened   in   my   place.     Pu-^ky   thoughts   flew  over  my 
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"  Beneath  an  oak,"  thus  spake  the  king, 
"  I  sat  me  down  by  the  rock  of  streams, 
When  Connal  came  from  ocean 
With  the  spear  of  black-haired  Carhon. 

5  Far  away  the  hero  stood, 

Turning  his  eyes  toward  the  hill. 
He  remembered  his  father  and  his  steps 
On  the  liill  which  was  brown  and  green." 
Darkness  seized  me  where  I  sat, 

10  My  thoughts  in  sorrow  upwards  trailing 
Over  my  soul  like  mist  on  the  hill. 
The  kings  of  Erin  moved  before  me  ; 
I  half  unsheathed  my  blade, 
When  the  warriors  drew  near, 

15  In  silence  raising,  each,  his  eyes. 

They  were  like  sable  clouds  of  the  sky 
Waiting  the  utterance  of  my  mouth  in  words  ; ' 
My  voice  was  like  a  strong,  warm  wind. 
Which  drives  from  the  sky  its  mist  and  gloom. 


ringal  de- 
scribes him- 
self' as  in  his 
youth  he  sat 
under  a  tree 
when  Connal 
came  to  ask 
him  to  go  to 
the  assistance 
of  Cornjac, 
king  of  Erin, 
against  Cole- 
nlla,  who  had 
defeated  him. 


soul.  The  kings  of  Erin  rose  before  me.  I  half  unsheathed  the 
sword.  Slowly  approached  the  chiefs.  They  lifted  up  their  silent 
eyes.  Like  a  ridge  of  clouds  they  wait  for  the  bursting  forth  of  my 
voice  ;  my  voice  was  to  them  a  wind  from  heaven  to  roll  the  mist 
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o  "  lul-Erin, 
yuidc  to  Erin 
— a  star 
known  by 
that  name. 


20       "  Sgaoil  siuil  ghcal"  fo  fhocal  suas 
Ri  gaoitli  a  blia  'fuaim  o  Cliòna ; 
Bha  tri  cheud  òig-f  hear  a'  chuain 
A'  coimliead  cruaidli  chopan  a'  cliòmliraii: 
Air  a'  chraun  'au  àirde  bha  'n  sgiath 

25  'Deabadh  sios  air  domlian  nam  bene. 
'N  uair  thuit  au  oidhche  gu  dubh  o  liatli, 
Bhuail  mi  cop  eaismeachd  nam  beum  ; 
Bhuail  mi  'us  choimhid  mi  suas 
]\Iu  ruadh-chiabh  'us  teine  liil-Eiriun." 

30  Cha  b'fhada  uainn  reul  iir  nan  stuadh, 
A  dearg  shiubhal  'gluasad  'measg  nial. 
Lean  mi  liil  thaitneach  a'  chuain 
Fo  bhoillsgibh  fann,  fuar,  'us  i  'triall. 
Le  madaiuu  dhruid  Eirinn  'an  ceo  ; 

35  Bhuail  sinn  caladh  mòr  Mhoilèna, 
Gorm  shiubhal  nan  uisge  fo  thòrr, 
'Am  meadhon  fuaim  coille  ag  eirigh. 
Cormac  'n  a  thalla  diomhair  fein 
0  neart  Cholc-uUaimh,  triath  nam  faobh. 

40  Cha-n  es'  a  mhain  a  theich  o'n  treun ; 
Bha  Roscranna  nam  beus  ri  'thaobh  ; 
Roscranna  nan  gorm-shul  gun  bheud, 
Nighean  gheal-làmhach  àillidh  an  rìgh. 


"  I  bade  my  wliitc  sails  to  riao  before  the  roar  of  Coiia's  wind. 
Three  hundred  youths  looked  from  their  waves  on  Fingal's  bossy 
shield.  High  on  the  mast  it  hung,  and  marked  the  dark-blue  sea. 
But  when  night  came  down  I  struck  at  times  the  warning  boss  : 
I  struck,  and  looked  on  high  for  fiory-haired  Vl-crin.  !Nor  absent 
was  the  star  of  heaven.     It  travelled  red  belween  the  clouds.     I 
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20       "  White  sails  spread  high  at  my  command 

Before  a  sounding  wind  from  Cona  ; 

Three  hundred  youths  of  ocean 

Beheld  the  steelly  boss  of  war  : 

High  on  the  mast  was  the  shield 
25  Gleaming  down  on  the  roaring  deep. 

When  fell  the  night  from  grey  to  black, 

I  struck  the  boss,  the  warning  note  of  blows ; 

I  struck,  and  looked  on  high 

For  the  red  hair  and  fire  of  lul-Erin." 
30  Nor  missed  we  long  the  clear  star  of  the  waves 

His  red  path  moved  among  the  clouds. 

I  followed  the  pleasant  guide  of  ocean, 

As  it  travelled  in  cold  and  feeble  gleam. 

With  morning  Erin  drew  near  in  mist ; 
35  We  struck  the  great  port  of  Moi-Lena, 

The  blue  course  of  its  waters  by  a  hill. 

Which  rose  in  the  midst  of  resounding  wood. 

Cormac  (hid)  in  his  secret  hall 

From  strength  of  Colc-uUa,  chief  of  spoils. 
40  Nor  alone  did  he  flee  from  the  strong ; 

By  his  side  was  the  modest  Koscranna — 

Roscranna  of  faultless  blue  eyes, 

The  bright  white-handed  daughter  of  the  king. 


DUAN  IV. 

He  set  sail, 
accompanied 
by  three  hun- 
dred of  liis 
warriors,  and, 
guided  by  the 
star  of  Inl- 
Erin, 


reached  the 
iiarbour  of 
Moi-Lena  on 
the  following 
morning. 


pursued  tlie  lovely  beam  on  the  faint-gleaming  deep.  Witli  morn- 
ing Erin  rose  in  mist.  "VVe  came  in  the  bay  of  Moi-lena,  where  its 
blue  waters  tumbled  in  the  bosom  of  echoing  woods.  Here  Cormac, 
in  his  secret  hall,  avoids  the  strength  of  Colc-ulla.  Nor  he  alone 
avoids  the  foe.  The  blue  eye  of  Eos-crana  is  there :  Eos-crana, 
white-handed  maid,  the  daughter  of  the  king  ! 
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DUAN  IV. 

"  With  spear  ;  ', 
lit.  wilh.  a  tree 
or  wood. 
Crann — used 
to  signify 
almost  any 
implement         ! 
made  of  | 

wood — here 
the  shaft  of 
the  spear. 


"  Glas,  liath,  'us  aii-  craua  'blia  gun  chruaidli ' 
45  Ghluais  .suas  do  m'  clieumaibh  Cormac ; 

Fiamh  gàire  air  gaisgeach  nam  buadh, 

Bha  dorran  air  'anam  us  dòghi'uinn. 

'  Chi  mi  airm  ghailbheach  Thrèinmhòir  ; 

An  so  fein  tha  ceuman  an  righ ; 
60  Tha  Fionnghal  mar  dhearrsa  ag  eirigh 

Air  anam  'bha  'ciaradh  fo  stri. 

Is  luath  thu  feiu  fo  chliu,  a  thriath ; 

Ach  's  làidir  treun  tha  naimhdean  Eirinn, 

Mar  fharum  nam  mòr  shruth  o  shliabh, 
55  'Mhic  Chumhail  nan  srian  's  nan  carbad.' 


"  '  Ge  mòr  iad,  theid  an  taomadh  sios ' 

0  m'  anam,  'us  e  'g  eirigh  suas ; 

'  Clia  siol  nan  lag  ar  triathan. 

A  righ  do  'm  bu  ghorm-.«giathach  sluaigh. 
60  C'uim'  a  bhiodh  an  t-cagal  mall 

Ag  iadhadh  dall  mar  thaibhs'  fo  chiar  ? 

Fàsaidh  anam  nan  treun  air  am 

A  chinneas  naimhdean  nach  gann  aii*  sliabh. 

Na  taomsa  gruaim,  a  righ  Eirinn, 
65  Air  òg  a  tha  'jr  emgh  m\  comhras.' 


*  The  hero's 
hand — i.  e. 
Fiugal's  hand. 


"  Thuit  deou"  an  righ  gu  làr  ; 
Ghlac  e  làmh  an  t-sàir  'an  sàmhchair.'' 


"  Grey,  on  his  pointless  speur,  came  forth  the  aged  steps  of  Cormac. 
He  smiled  from  his  waving  locks ;  but  grief  was  in  his  soul.  He 
saw  us  few  before  him,  and  his  sigh  arose.  '  I  see  the  arms  of 
Trenmor,'  he  said  ;  'and  these  are  the  stops  of  the  king!  Fingal ! 
thou  art  a  beam  of  liglit  to  Cormac's  darkened  soul.  Early  is  thy 
fame,  my  son,  but  strong  are  the  foes  of  Erin.  They  an,-  like  the 
roar  of  streams  in  the  land,  son  of  car-borne  Comhal ! '     '  Yet  thev 
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"  Hoary  grey,  with  spear  which  had  no  steel,'' 
45  Cormac  drew  towards  my  steps ;  ^ 

A  smile  was  on  the  face  of  the  great  warrior ; 

AVrath  and  grief  were  in  his  soul. 

'  I  behold  the  dread  arms  of  Treiinmor  ; 

And  here  are  indeed  the  steps  of  a  king  : 
50  Fingal  is  as  light  arising 

On  a  soul  growing  dark  in  war. 

Early  art  thou  in  renown,  thou  chief ; 

But  strong  and  brave  are  the  foes  of  Erin — 

Like  the  noise  of  great  streams  from  the  mountain, 
55  Cu-hal's  son  of  bridles  and  of  chariots.' 


DUAN  IV. 

Cormac,  aged 
and  feeble, 
welcomed 
him  on  his 
1  landing: 


but  warns 
him  of  the 
number  and 
strength  of 
the  enemy. 


"  '  Though  great,  they  shall  be  rolled  away, 

(I  said)  from  out  my  kindling  soul  ; 

'  Our  chiefs  are  not  the  seed  of  the  feeble, 

Thou  king  of  blue-shielded  hosts. 
60  Wherefore  should  faltering  fear 

Stalk  blindly  like  a  ghost  in  dusk  '. 

The  souls  of  the  brave  grow  strong 

As  foes  increase  on  the  hill. 

Cast  not  gloom,  thou  king  of  Erin, 
65  On  a  youth  rising  up  for  warfiire.' 

"  The  tears  of  the  king  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
In  silence  he  grasped  the  hero's  hand.'' 


may  be  rolled  away,'  I  said  in  my  rising  soul.  '  We  are  not  of  the 
race  of  the  feeble,  king  of  blue-shielded  hosts  !  Why  should  fear 
come  amongst  us,  like  a  ghost  of  night  Ì  The  soul  of  the  valiant 
grows  when  foes  increase  in  the  field.  Eoll  no  darkness,  king  of 
Erin,  on  the  young  in  war  ! ' 

"  The   bursting  tears  of  the   king   came  down.     He  .seized  my 
hand   in    silence.       '  Race   of   thp   daring   Trenmor,'   at    length    he 


Fingal  ex- 
jiresses  his 
full  confidence 
of  defeating 
them,  and 
tells  Cormac 
not  to  dis- 
courage him. 
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"  For  war  ; 
lit.  for  xisc  or 
action — here 
evidently 
meaniui'  war. 


6  "Birches," 
na  bethe — a 
form  quite 
opposed  to 
luoderu  usage. 


'  'Shiol  Thrèinmlioir  nan  garbh  ghniomli  fo  lanu, 

Cha  teid  nial  uam  air  dealra  do  chleibh, 
70  'Tha  'lasadh  'an  teine  do  shinns're  ; 

Chi  mi,  a  I'lgli,  do  mliòr  cbliu  ; 

Tha  comhara  do  thriall  gu  còmhrag 

Mar  ghath  soluis  air  ciaradh  speur. 

Ach  feith-sa  ri  Cairbre,  a  threin, 
75  Mo  mhac  fèin  le  beum  nan  Lanu  ; 

Tha  e  'gluasad  siol  Eiriun  gu  feum " 

0  shruth  nan  gleann  'tha  fada  thalh" 

"  Thaiuig  siun  gu  talla  an  righ,  . 
'Bha  'g  ^irigh  'an  sith  nan  earn ; 

80  Air  an  taobh  bha  ciar  shruth  nam  frith, 
Seana  chomhara  siubhail  nan  alld, 
Daragan  leathann  fo  ehòinnich  mu  'n  cuairt 
'Us  na  bethe  a'  gluasad  fo  ghaoith.'' 
Leth-cheilte  'an  coille  nan  cruach 

85  Roscranna  'thog  luaidh  nan  hioch. 
Bha  'geal-làmh  air  clarsaich  thall ; 
Chunnaic  nii  a  gorm-shiiil  mhall 
]\Iar  ghhin  thaibhs'  'an  iomairt  a'  triall, 
Leth-cheilte  'an  cearb  nan  dulih  nial. 


90       "  Tri  lài  bha  fleagh  air  Moilèna  ; 
Bha  ainnir  nam  beus  orm  a'  snàmh. 


said,  '  I  mil  no  cloiul  licfore  thee.  TIidii  liurncst  in  tlio  five  of  tliy 
fathers.  I  behold  th)'  fame  :  it  marks  thy  course  in  battle  like  a 
stream  of  light.  But  wait  the  coming  of  Cairbar ;  my  son  must 
join  thy  sword.  lie  calls  the  sons  of  Erin  from  all  tlicir  distant 
streams.' 

"We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  kiiic.  wliere  it  rose  in  the  midst 
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'  Son  of  Treunmor,  of  great  warrior  deeds, 

No  cloud  shall  I  cast  ou  the  light  of  thy  breast, 

70  Which  kindles  in  the  fire  of  thy  fathers. 
I  behold,  0  king  !  thy  great  renown, 
The  mark  of  thy  path  to  battle, 
As  a  beam  of  light  in  the  darkening  skies. 
But  wait,  thou  hero,  for  Cairbar, 

75  j\Iy  son  with  the  cleaving  blade  ; 
He  summons  Erin's  race  for  war  "■ 
From  the  streams  of  far-distant  olens.' 


DUAN  IV. 

Corniac  says 
he  will  cast  no 
cloud  ou  his 
light;  hut 
advises  liira 
to  defer  an  at- 
tack until  his 
son  {.'airbar, 
who  had  gone 
to  collect 
his  distant 
friends,  should 
arrive. 


"  We  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king, 

Which  rose  amid  the  silence  of  the  hills  ; 
80  On  their  sides  were  dark  streams  of  the  desert, 

Ancient  marks  of  the  course  of  burns  ; 

Around  are  broad  moss-covered  oaks, 

And  birches  waving  in  the  wind.* 

Half  hidden  in  the  wood  on  high 
85   (Was)  Eoscranna,  who  kindled  the  love  of  heroes. 

Her  white  hand  was  on  the  harp ; 

I  saw  her  mild  blue  eye 

Move  like  a  pure  and  playful  spirit, 

Half  hidden  in  frino-e  of  dark  clouds. 


They  ap- 
proach the 
king's  retired 
dwelling. 
Roscrauna, 
his  daughter, 
is  described. 


90       "  Three  days  was  feast  on  Moi-Lena ; 
The  goodly  maid  ever  floated  around  me. 


Fingal  loves 
her,  and  Cor- 
ujac  willingly 


of  rocks,  on  whose  dark  sides  were  tlie  m.irk.s  of  streams  of  old. 
Eroad  oaks  bend  around  witli  their  moss ;  the  thick  birch  is  wav- 
ing; near.  Half  hid  in  her  shady  grove,  Eos-crana  raises  the  song. 
Her  white  hands  move  on  the  harp.  I  beheld  her  blue-rolling  eyes. 
She  was  like  a  spirit  of  heaven  half  folded  in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud  ! 
"  Three  days  we  feast  at  Moi-lena.     She  rises  bright  in  my  troub- 
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«  "  Scarce  on 
the  present 
lean  his 
•leeils."    This 
is  an  obscure 
line.     Tiie 
ineanin<; 
seems  to  be 
that  the  deeds 
of  him  who 
fights  alone 
scarcely  find 
support, 
scarcely  stand, 
even  in  his 
own  day,  and 
will  soon  fall 
to  the  "round, 
or  be  for- 
gotten. 


Chunnaic  Cormac  mi  'dorchadh  'an  Èiriun  ; 

Thug  e  broilleach  gun  bheud  do  mo  làimli. 

Tliàinig  i  le  'siiilibli  caoin 
95  '^leasg  cliiabli  a  bba  'taomadli  troni. 

Thàiuig  i — -ghrad-gbluais  's  an  raon 

Colcullamh  nach  faoin.     Tliog  mi  .sleagh. 

Bha  deah'adh  mo  lainne  "measg  mo  shluaigh. 

Thoieh  Aluecma  ;  tbuit  nàmbaid  gun  bluuiidh 
lOD  Thill  Fiounghal  fo  luaidh  nam  bard. 

Is  cliiithar,  'Fhillcin,  esau  fein, 

A  bhuaileas  beiim  'an  neart  a  shluaigh  ; 

Tha  na  bardan  le  dan  'n  a  dhdigh 

'An  tir  fhada  nau  treun  naimbdeau. 
105  Ach  es'  a  bhuaileas  cath  'n  a  aonar 

'S  gann  do  'n  am  tha  aomadh  a  ghuiomh  : 

Tha  e  'dealradh  an  diugli  mar  sholus, 

Am  maireaoli  'am  broilleach  a'  bhàis  ; 

Tha  'chliu  'an  aon  fhoun  gu  baotli. 
110  Tha  'ainm  'an  aon  raon,  gun  clniimhue 

Ach  sgaoileadh  aon  naighe  fo  I'hcur. 

^lar  sin  bha  focail  ard  an  righ 
Air  Mora  nam  frith,  's  nan  ruadh. 
Tri  bardan  o  Chormul  'an  sitli 
115  Gu  taitneach  'cur  sios  an  luaidh. 

Thult  cadal  caoin  'us  faniu  fo  ii  fhuaim, 


led  soul.  Cormac  beheld  me  dark.  He  gave  the  white-bosomed 
maid.  She  comes  with  bending  eye  amid  the  wandering  of  her 
heavy  locks.  She  came :  straight  the  battle  roared.  Colc-ulla 
appeared  :  I  took  my  spear.  My  sword  rose  with  my  people  against 
the  ridgy  foe.  Alnccma  fled  :  Colc-ulla  fell.  Fingal  returned  with 
fame. 

"Renowned   is   ho,  ( »    Killiiii  !   who  fights   in   tlii' strriigtli  of  his 
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Cormac  saw  me  darkening  in  Erin ; 

He  gave  the  faultless  bosom  to  my  hand. 

She  came  with  tranquil  eyes 
95  And  hea-vy  flowing  locks. 

She  came  :  straightway  started  on  the  field 

Colc-ulJa  fierce.     I  raised  the  spear  : 

The  sheen  of  my  sword  was  amid  my  host : 

Alnecma  fell ;  worsted,  fled  the  foe — 
100  Fingal  returned  with  sones  of  bards. 

Eenowued  he  ever  is,  0  Fillan ! 

Who  strikes  in  the  strength  of  his  host ; 

The  bards  wiU  follow  his  steps  with  song 

Through  the  far-off  land  of  the  foe. 
105  But  he  who  strikes  alone  in  fight, 

Scarce  on  the  present  lean  his  deeds ;  " 

To-day  he  shines  as  a  light, 

To-morrow  (he  lies)  in  the  lap  of  death  ; 

In  one  song  dwells  his  doubtful  fame — ■ 
110  On  one  field  is  his  name  without  record, 

Except  the  waving  of  one  grassy  grave." 

Such  were  the  weighty  words  of  the  king- 
On  Mora  of  forests  and  deer. 
Three  liards  from  Cormul,  in  peace, 
115  Gave  forth  their  pleasing  lays. 

Beneath  the  sound  fell  sweet  and  dreamless 


host.  Tlie  bard  pursues  his  steps  through  tlie  land  of  the  foe. 
But  he  wlio  fights  alone,  few  are  his  deeds  to  other  times  !  He 
shines  to-day  a  mighty  light ;  to-morrow  he  is  low.  One  song 
contains  his  fame.  His  name  is  on  one  dark  field.  He  is  forgot ; 
hut  where  his  tomb  send.s  forth  tlie  tufted  grass." 

Such  are  the  words  of  Fingal  on  Mora  of  the  roes.     Three  bards 
from  the  rock   of  Cormul   pour  down  the  pleasing  song.       Sleep 
VOL.  II.  V 


gives  her  to 
him. 


Immedi- 
ately thore- 
upou  C'olc-ulla 
attacks  him, 
but  is  defeated 
with  great 
loss. 

Fingal  ends 
his  narrative 
hy  inijiressing 
on  his  fiery 
son  Fillan, 
the  imiiort- 
aiice  of  a 
leader  in  war 
being  well 
backed  by  his 
followers; 
and  shows 
how  certain 
the  failure  is 
of  him  "  who 
strikes  alone." 


Ossian,  now 
speaking  in 
his  own  per- 
son, says  that 
as  the  host  lay 
down  to  sleep 
on  Mora, 
Carul,  the 
bard, returned 
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a  Tuneful 
Iiarp  ;  lit. 

—  not  dcsttli 
o/sotmd,  or 
riulody. 


Air  garbh  cliearb  nan  sliiagh  fo  oidliclie. 
Thill  CaruU  le  'bhùrdaibh  fèiu 
0  uaigh  an  àrd  thruin  o  Dhun  Lòra. 
120  Cha  ruig  sanas  ua  maidne  an  treun 
Ail"  leabaidli  gun  leus  a'  rahòr  f  liir  : 
'JMliic  Cliartliuinn  nan  ciablia  ciar, 
Cha  chluinn  thusa  saltairt  nan  ruadh 
Ri  eaol  thalla  uaigh  air  clionihuard. 

125       Mar  thaomas  garbh  bhruaillcan  nan  iiial 

Mu  sholus  roimh  chiaradh  na  h-oidhchc, 

'N  uair  a  shoillsicheas  iadsan  gu'n  trian 

Air  fairge  nan  sian  a'  boillsgeadh  ; 

Mar  sin  a  bha  coi-thional  Eirimi 
130  Mu  Chathmor  ag  èii'igh  'an  soillse. 

Esan  's  àird'  am  nieasg  nan  triath 

A'  togail  gun  chiall  a  shleagh, 

Mar  tha  èirigh,  no  tuiteam  nam  fouii 

0  Fhonnar,  do  nach  lorn  clarsach." 
135  Teann  air,  ag  aomadh  air  carraig 

Tha  Siiilmliair  bhauail  nan  gorm-shid, 

Nighean  Chonmhoir  an  ùrla  's  glaiue, 

Nighean  righ  Innis  uaine  nan  tiir. 

Gu  'chobhair  thhiuig  fo  ghorm-sgiath 
UO  Mòr  Chathmor  nan  triath,  a  chaisgeadh  uaiuilidLau. 

Chunna'  Siiilmhall"  a  tliriall 


descends  in  the  sound  on  the  broad-skirted  host.  Carril  returned 
with  the  bards  from  tlie  tomb  of  Dun-lora's  chief.  Tlie  voice  of 
morning  shall  not  come  to  the  dusky  bed  of  Duthcaron.  Xo  more 
shalt  thou  hear  the  tread  of  roes  around  thy  narrow  hou.^^e  ! 

As  roll  the  troubled  clouds  round  a  meteor  of  night  when  they 
brighten  their  side.'*  with  its  light  along  the  heaving  .sea,  so  gathers 
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On  the  widespread  host  at  night. 
Carul  returned  with  his  bards 
From  the  grave  of  Dun-Lora's  high  hero. 
120  The  voice  of  morning  will  not  reach  the  chief — 
In  bed  of  darkness  is  the  great  one. 
Carbon's  sou  of  dusky  locks, 
Thou  wilt  not  hear  the  tread  of  deer 
By  the  narrow  house  of  the  grave  on  the  plain. 

125       As  streams  the  wild  tumult  of  the  clouds 

Around  a  meteor  through  the  darkness  of  the  night 

When  they  gleam  in  all  their  light, 

Shining  on  a  sea  of  storms  ; 

So  was  the  gathering  of  Erin 
130  Eound  Ca-mor,  standing  in  light. 

He,  the  tallest  of  the  chiefs. 

Heedlessly  sways  his  spear. 

As  rise  or  fall  the  songs 

From  Fonnar  of  tuneful  harp." 
135  Nigh  him,  leaning  on  a  rock, 

Is  mild  Sulvalla  of  blue  eyes, 

Conmor's  daughter  of  fairest  bosom — 

Daughter  of  towering  Innis-uaine's  king. 

To  aid  him,  under  his  blue  shield,  went 
140  Great  Ca-mor  of  chiefs,  who  quelled  the  foe. 

Sulvalla  beheld  his  bearing 
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from  singing 
the  death-song 
at  the  grave 
of  Coniial, 
cliief  of  Dun- 
Lora. 


Description  of 
the  host  of 
Erin  around 
Ca-mor  their 
kinj;,  who 
listens  to  tile 
song  of 
Fonnar. 


Near  him  is 
Snlvalla,  dis- 
guised in  the 
dress  of  a  war- 
rior.    The 
story  of  her 
love  to  Ca-mor 
told. 

He  had  gone 
to  aid  her 
father,  Con- 
raor,  king  of 


Erin  around  the  gleaming  form  of  Cathmor.  He,  taU  in  tlie  midst, 
careless  lifts  at  times  his  spear,  as  swells  or  falls  the  sound  of 
Fonar's  distant  harp.  !Near  him  leaned  against  a  rock  Sul-malla  of 
hlue  eyes,  the  white-bosomed  daughter  of  Conmor,  king  of  Inis- 
huna.  To  his  aid  came  blue  -  shielded  Cathmor,  and  rolled  his 
foes  away.     Sul-malla  beheld  him  stately  in  the  hall  of  feasts  ;  nor 
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'An  talla  farsuing  nam  fial  chlàra, 

Cha-n  ann  gun  fhios  a  dli'  iadli  a  sliiiilean 

Air  ainnir  uan  ur  chiabli  àillidli. 


"■  The  winds 
were  from  the 
bat'k  of  other 
lands — i.e. 
against  liim, 
blowinj^  on 
tiio  shore 
wliieh  iie 
wished  to  1 

leave. 


145       An  treas  l;i  a'  briseadh  o  chuan, 

Tliainig  Fill  nan  luaidh  le  dan 

0  shruthan  'us  chruachan  Eirinn. 

Labhair  e  mu  thogail  na  sg(5itlie 

'An  Selma  nan  triatli ;  labhair  e 
150  Mu  chunnart  Chairbre,  ceami  nam  Bolg. 

Thog  Catbmor  a  shiuil  'an  Cliiba ; 

Bba  na  gaothan  'an  cul  nan  tir  thall." 

Tri  lai  bba  'cbòmhnuidh  air  tràigh, 

A  sbuilean 'g  iadbadh  mu  ard  thalla  Choumboir: 
155  Nigbean  coigricb  'u  a  cbuimlme  a  gbnatb, 

Bba  'osua  àrd  'an  còmbnuidb. 

Fo  iiracbadb  gaoitb  air  a'  cbuan 

'An  armaibb  o  cbruaicb  tbàinig  òg 

'TboQjail  lainn'  fo  Cbatbmor  nan  sluasib 
160  Air  raonaibb  fo  fbuaim  a'  cbòmbraig — 

Sìiilmlialla  nan  ruigbe  geal-làmli 

'S  i  diombair  fo  cbeanu-bbeairt  de  cbruaidli, 

A  ceumaii  'an  aisre  an  t-sair ; 

A  gorm-sbiiil  ag  iadbadb  le  solas 
165  ]\Iu  mbòr  tbriatli,  's  a  cbòmbnuidb  ma  sbrutb. 

Bu  bbarail  le  Catbmor  an  treun 


careless  rolled  the  eyes  of  Cathmor  on  the  long-haired  maid ! 

The  tliird  day  arose  when  Fithil  came  from  Erih  of  tlie  streams. 
He  told  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  shield  in  Selma :  he  told  of  the 
danger  of  Cairbar.  Cathmor  raised  the  sail  at  Cluba ;  but  the 
winds  were  in  other  lands.  Three  days  lie  remained  on  the  coast, 
and  tunicd  his  eyes  on  Coiniiur's  Indls.     lie  ri'nioniliorcd  tlu' da\i''li- 
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In  the  spacious  hall  of  festive  boards  ; 

Nor  heedless  turned  his  eyes 

To  the  maid  of  fresh  (and)  lovely  locks. 

145       When  the  thiixl  day  broke  from  ocean, 

Came  Fili  of  lays  Avith  a  song 

From  the  rivers  and  mountains  of  Erin. 

He  spoke  of  the  lifting  of  the  shield 

In  Selma  of  heroes  ;  he  spoke 
150  Of  danger  to  Cairbar,  chief  of  the  Bolgi. 

Ca-mor  hoisted  his  sails  in  Cluba ; 

The  winds  were  from  the  back  of  other  lauds.'* 

Three  days  his  home  was  on  the  shore  : 

His  eye  turns  back  to  Conmor's  lofty  hall, 
155  The  daughter  of  the  stranger  ever  in  his  mind 

And  ever  heavy  was  his  sigh. 

As  freshened  the  mnd  of  ocean 

A  youth  in  armour  came  from  the  hiU 

To  raise  a  spear  with  Ca-mor  of  hosts, 
IGO  On  fields  where  sounded  the  combat — 

Sulvalla  of  white  arms  and  hands, 

Concealed  under  helmet  of  steel  ; 

Her  steps  on  the  track  of  the  hero  : 

Her  blue  eye  rested  with  joy 
1G5  On  the  mighty  chief  who  dwelt  by  the  stream. 

The  valiant  Ca-mor  deemed 
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Iniiis-iiaine, 
iiud  a  mutual 
love  sprang 
up  between 
them. 

Meantime  he 
was  lecalled 
tn  Erin  to 
support  his 
brotlier  Cair- 
liar  against 
the  attack  of 
Fingal. 


He  was  de- 
tained on  the 
sliore  fur  three 
days  by  con- 
trary winds. 


When  at 
length  alile 
to  .set  sail,  lie 
was  joined  by 
Sulvalla  clad 
in  complete 
armour  ;  and 
thus,  unrecog- 
nised by  him, 
she  followed 
him  to  Erin, 
and  was  now 
near  him. 


ter  of  strangers,  and  his  sigh  arose.  Now  when  the  ■winds  awaked 
the  wave,  from  the  hill  came  a  youth  in  arms,  to  lift  the  sword  with 
Cathmor  in  his  echoing  fields.  It  was  the  white-armed  Sul-malla ; 
secret  she  dwelt  hcneatli  her  helmet.  Her  steps  were  in  the  path 
of  the  king  :  on  him  her  blue  e^'es  rolled  with  joy  when  he  lay  by 
his  roaring  streams  !     But   Catlmior  thought  that  on  Lumon  she 
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Gu-u  robli  ceuniau  nam  beus  air  Liimou, 
'S  i  'dliitliadli  air  àros  nan  ruadli  : 
Bu  bliarail  gu-n  robh  liimli-gheal  tliall 

170  A'  togail  mall  a  ruiglie  do  gbaoith 
A'  taomadh  caoiu  o  Eirinn  àird, 
Talamli  uain'  a  li-annsa  fèin. 
Gheall  e  gu-n  tilleadh  e  le  riiimb, 
Le  siuil  bbàn  gu  'ghriidb  fo  gliruaim. 

175  Tha  'n  òigh  gu  teaun  ort  fbèin,  a  Cbatbmboir, 
Aig  carraig  nan  clach,  's  i  fo  cbi'uaidb. 


a  The  tall 
forms  of  the 
chiefs,  &c.  ; 
lit.  the  height 
or  tallness  of 
the  chiefs,  &.C. 

b  Tangled 
liy  the  rush- 
ing wiml  ; 
lit.  tciiiijhd  in 
the  path,  or 
pass  nf  the 
wmd. 

c  Ord  fre- 
quently 
signifies  "a 
steep  hill." 
Macfarlan 
gives  hoth 
"nionteni  " 
and  "  ti-uucuni 
arhoris ;  " 
Maeplierson, 
"beam  of  the 
oak." 


Sheas  àirde  uau  triatb  mu  'n  cuairt," 
Acli  Foldatb  nan  dubb-ruadb  fàbbraid. 
Es'  ag  aomadb  air  craoibb  fada  tball 

180  Filleadb  'auama  's  an  am  'am  mòrchuis, 
A  cliiabb  'n  a  gagan  'an  aisre  na  gaoith','' 
Fonn  òrain  'g  a  mbiicbadh  'n  a  bbeul, 
Bbuail  e  'chraobh  an  sin  le  feirg, 
Grad  gbluais  e  fo  mbeirg  gus  an  rigb. 

185  Sàmbach  'us  mòr  aig  an  ord " 
Sbeas  Hidala,  an  t-òg  tbriatb  ; 
Bba  'chiabhan  a'  sgaoilcadb  m'a  ghruaidb 
'An  imeacbd  nan  dual  fo  dliearrsa. 
Bu  chaoin  a  gbuth  'an  Claonrath  fèin, 

190  Gleanuan  còmbnuidb  a  tluvun  sbinns're. 


still  pursued  the  roes.  He  thoiight  that  fair  on  a  rock  she  stretched 
lier  white  hand  to  the  wind,  to  feel  its  course  from  Erin,  the  green 
dwelling  of  her  love.  Ho  hud  promised  to  return  witli  liis  wliite- 
hosomed  sails.  The  maid  is  near  thee,  O  Calhnior  !  leaning  on  her 
rock. 

Till' tall   iornis  of  the  chiefs  .stand  around— all  l.ut  dark-lmaved 
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Thcat  her  graceful  step  was  on  Lumon, 

Nearing  the  haunts  of  the  deer  ; 

He  thought  the  White-hand  was  far  away, 
170  Slowly  raising  her  arms  to  the  wind, 

Which  softly  flowed  from  lofty  Erin, 

The  green  land  of  her  beloved. 

He  promised  to  return  with  oars 

And  white  sails  to  his  sorrowing  love. 
175  The  maiden  is  close  to  thee,  Ca-mor, 

By  the  rugged  rock,  and  (clad)  in  steel. 


The  tall  forms  of  the  chiefs  stood  nigh," 

Save  Folda  of  dark-red  eyebrows. 

He  leaned  far  off  against  a  tree  ; 
180  Meanwhile  he  wraps  his  soul  in  pride  ; 

His  locks  are  tangled  by  the  rushing  wind  ; ' 

A  song- tune  muttered  in  his  mouth  ; 

Then  in  wrath  he  struck  the  tree, 

And  straight  came,  sullen,  to  the  king. 
185  Silent  and  stately  on  the  hill ' 

Stood  Hidalla,  yovithful  prince. 

His  locks  fell  around  his  cheeks 

In  long  and  shining  waves  : 

Sweet  was  his  voice  in  Clonra, 
190  The  glen  where  his  dauntless  fathers  dwelt. 


Ossian  returns 
to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the 
array  of  Erin. 
The  chiefs 
stood  arounil 
Ca-mor,  ex- 
cept Folda, 
who  for  a  time 
stood  apart  in 
sullen  wrath, 
but  at  length 
joined  the 
othei's. 


FolJath.  He  leaned  against  a  distant  tree,  rolled  into  his  haughty 
soul.  His  hushy  hair  whistles  in  wind.  At  times  bui'sts  the  hum 
of  a  song.  He  struck  the  tree  at  length  in  wrath,  and  rushed 
before  the  king  !  Calm  and  stately  to  the  beam  of  the  oak  arose 
the  form  of  young  Hidalla.  His  hair  falls  round  his  blushing  cheek 
in  wreaths  of  waving  light.     Soft  was  his  voice  in  Clonra,  in  the 
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DUAN  IV.  Bu  ehaoin  a  ghutli  'u  naii"  bhuail  e  clàrsach 

'An  talla  àrd  a's  gàiricli'  srutli. 

"  A  righ  Lirinu,"  tliuirt  treiin  le  st'iuili, 
"  So  hine  'chur  nam  fieagli  nm  'n  cuairt ; 

195  Tog  gutlian  nam  bàrdan  air  magii, 
'Chur  siubhal  na  b-oidliclie  so  uainn  ; 
TilUdb  auam  na  's  geire  o  "n  dan 
Gu  comb  -stri  nam  blàra  tuatbaL 
Sbuidbicb  diibbra  o  'cùl  mu  Eirinn  : 

200  0  bbeinn  gu  beinn  tba  aomadb  nial 
Le  eearbaibb  ciara  ag  eirigb. 
Fada  tball  air  tbaobb  nan  sbabb 
Garbb  cbeunian  nan  Hatb  tbaibbse, 
Taibbsean  na  thnit  anus  a'  bblàr 

205  Ag  aomadb  gu  dan  o  'n  sianaibli. 
Eireadb  o  Cbatbmor  na  clarsaicb  " 
'Cbuireas  dearrsa  air  siiLr  's  a'  gbaoitb."  , 

"  Fo  dbi-cbuimbn'  gacb  duiue  'tba  marbb,' 
Tbuirt  Fokbitb  'an  garbb  f bcirg, 
210  "  Nacb  do  gbèill  mi  gu  b-iosal  's  a'  bldàr  ? 
C'uim'  an  duinncadb  learn  dan  air  an  leirg  ? 
Cba  robb  mo  sbiubbal  faoin  's  an  stri  ; 
Bba  bigaicb  gim  bbrigb  ri  mo  cbtihiobb  ; '' 
Tbeicb  naimlideau  o  mo  lann  'an  sitb/ 


o  Let  Ca-mor 
Sound  tlie 
liarps ;  lit. 
from,  Ca-mor 
let  tile  harps 
arise — i.e.  let 
him  order  the 
harps  to  be 
struck. 

b  The  feeble 
and  dastard 
were  behind 
me — i.e.  I 
was  ill  sup- 
ported. 

c  Fled  in 
peace— i.e. 
tied  without 
venturing  to 
strike  a  blow. 


valley  of  his  fathers.     Soft  was  his  voice  when  lie  touched  the  harp 
in  the  hall  near  liis  roaring  streams  ! 

"King  of  Erin,"  said  Hidalla,  "now  is  the  time  to  fenst.  Bid 
the  voice  of  bards  arise  ;  hid  them  roll  the  night  away.  The  soul 
returns  from  song  more  terrible  to  war.  Darkness  settles  on  Erin. 
Erom  liill  to  hill  bend  the  skirted  clouds.  Ear  and  grey  on  tlie 
licalh  the  dreadful  strides  of  ghosts  are   .seen  ;  the  ghosts  of  those 
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Sweet  was  his  voice  when  he  smote  the  harp 
lu  the  lofty  hall  by  the  sounding  stream. 

"  King  of  Erin,"  said  the  hero  mildly, 
"  This  is  the  time  to  spread  the  feast ; 

195  Raise  the  voice  of  bards  on  the  plain, 
To  speed  the  passing  of  the  night  : 
From  song  the  soul  returns  more  keen 
For  combat  in  direful  battle. 
Darkness  has  settled  all  round  Erin  ; 

200  Drift  the  clouds  from  hill  to  hill, 

Rising  on  high  with  their  sable  skirts. 
Far  away  on  mountain-sides 
Are  the  great  strides  of  hoary  ghosts — 
Ghosts  of  those  who  fell  in  battle, 

205  From  their  clouds  bending  down  for  the  song. 
Let  Ca-mor  sound  the  harps  " 
Shedding  light  on  the  brave  in  the  wind." 

"  Forgotten  be  all  the  dead," 
Said  Folda  in  towering  wrath  ; 
210  "  Have  I  not  weakly  yielded  in  battle  ? 

Why  should  I  listen  to  songs  on  the  plain  ? 
Not  harmless  was  my  path  in  the  strife ; 
The  feeble  and  dastard  were  behind  me ; '' 
The  foe  fled  from  my  spear  in  peace." 

■who  fell  tend  forward  to  their  song.     Bid,  0  Cathmor !  the  harps 
to  rise,  to  brighten  the  dead  on  their  wandermg  blasts." 

"Be  all  the  dead  forgot,"  said  Foldath's  bursting  wrath.  "Did 
not  I  fail  in  the  field  ?  Shall  I  then  hear  the  song  1  Yet  was  not 
my  course  harmless  in  war.  Blood  was  a  stream  around  my  steps. 
But  the  feeble  were  behind  me.  The  foe  has  escaped  from  my 
sword.     In  Clon-ra's  vale  touch  thou  the  harp.     Let  Dura  answer 


Hidalla,  the 
young  and  ac- 
comjilished 
chief  of 
Clonra,  asks 
Ca-mor  to 
order  the 
bards  to  strike 
their  harps  to 
cheer  living 
warriors,  and 
to  soothe  tile 
ghosts  of 
those  who 
had  fallen. 


Folda,  en- 
raged at  the 
memory  of  his 
defeat,  speaks 
with  contempt 
of  the  harp, 
and  bids 
Hidalla  retire 
to  Clonra, 
where  gentle 
maidens  would 
gaze  on  him 
with  admiring 
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215 

'Au  Claonrath  nam  fritli  fo  Dliiibhra 

Togadh  Hiclala  guth  clàrsaich, 
Oigh  bhanail  o  choill'  an  ton- 
A'  coinihead  air  or  do  chiabhau. 
Fag  Lubar  a's  fuaimeara  raoin  ; 

220 

So  tuineas  nan  daoine  fo  chliu." 

"  'Rigli  Eirinu,"  thnirt  Maltlios,  an  triath, 
"  Leat  fdin-sa  tha  riagbladh  nam  bliir  ; 
'S  tu  tein'  ar  siil  air  sliabb, 
Air  monadh  'tha  ciar  gu  b-àrd. 

225 

Mar  osaig  do  shiubhal  tbar  sluagb  ; 
Cbuir  tbu  miltean  fo  thruaigb  'am  fuil : 
Acb  'n  ad  tbilleadh,  a  tbrein,  le  buaidb, 

«  Heard 
thee  in  self- 
praise?  lit. 
heard  thy  voice 
iuider  praise  ! 

Co  'cbuala  fo  luaidb  do  gbnth  ? " 

230 

Tba  solas  nam  feargacb  'am  bas ; 

Tha  'n  cuimbue  a'  tamb  air  gaeb  beiini, 

'Bbuail  an  laun  gu  feum  'an  catb  ; 

Tba  stri  'g  a  filleadb  fein  'n  an  cliabb, 

'Us  cluinnear  an  cian  am  mòrcbuis. 

'Tbriatb  Mbòma,  bba  do  shiubbal  fein 

235 

Mar  cbiar  sbrutb  a'  leum  o  gblcann ; 
Bba  'm  bits  ag  aomadb  suas  mu  d'  cbinim. 
Tbog  siun  uile  gu  bend  ar  laiun  ; 
Cba  robb  sinne  gu  lag  air  do  cbiilaobb  ; 
Bba  naimbdean  dlùtba  'us  làidir." 

to  the  voice  of  Hidalla.     Let  some  maid  look  from  tlie  wood  on  tliy 
long  yellow  locks.     Fly  from  Lubar's  eclioing  j)hiin.     Tliis  is  the 
field  of  heroes !  " 

"  King  of  Erin,"   Malthos   said,    "  it  is  thine  to  lead   in   war. 
Thou  art  a  fire  to  onr  eyes  on  the  dark-hrown  field.     Like  a  blast 
THOU  hast  passed  over  hosts.     Thou  hast  laid  them  low  in  blood. 
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215  In  Clonra  of  forests,  at  Dura, 

Hidalla  may  raise  the  voice  of  the  harp, 
While  a  gentle  maid  from  the  wooded  hills 
Gazes  on  thy  locks  of  gold. 
Quit  Lubar  of  sounding  field  ; 

220  This  is  a  place  for  men  renowned." 

"  King  of  Erin,"  said  Malhos  the  chief, 
"  It  is  thine  to  rule  in  the  battle  ; 
Thou  art  a  light  to  our  eyes  on  the  hill, 
On  the  mountain  whose  summit  is  dark. 

225  Thou  hast  passed  over  hosts  as  a  blast — 
Sent  thousands  to  misery  in  blood  : 
But  after  returning  with  conquest, 
Who  has  heard  thee  in  self-praise  ?  " 
The  joy  of  the  wrathful  is  in  death  ; 

230  Their  memory  dwells  on  every  blow 
Well  dealt  by  their  swords  in  war : 
Strife  enfolds  itself  in  their  breasts, 
And  their  vaunting  is  heard  afar. 
Lord  of  Moma,  thy  course  has  been 

235  Like  a  dark  torrent  leaping  from  the  glen. 
Death  bent  over  thy  path  ; 
(But)  we  all  raised  our  spears  to  smite  : 
Not  feeble  were  we  at  tliy  back  ; 
The  foes  were  numerous  and  strong." 
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eyes,  and  tells 
him  to  quit 
the  battle- 
field as  iin- 
suited  to  him. 


Malhos  re- 
proves Folda 
for  being 
bloodthirsty 
and  boastful, 
contrasting 
his  conduct 
with  that  of 
Ca-mor,  who 
conquered, 
but  never 
spoke  of  his 
own  great 
deeds. 


But  who  hast  lieaiJ  thy  words  returning  from  the  field  Ì  The  wrath- 
ful delight  in  death ;  their  remembrance  rests  on  the  wounds  of 
their  spear.  Strife  is  folded  in  their  thoughts  :  their  worils  are 
ever  heard.  Thy  course,  chief  of  Moma,  was  like  a  troubled  stream. 
The  dead  were  rolled  on  thy  path ;  but  others  also  lift  the  spear. 
We  were  not  feeble  behind  thee;  but  the  foe  was  strong." 
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TICiHMOItA. 


240       Chunnaic  Cathmor  am  fearg  ag  «5irigh, 
'Us  aomadb  uan  treun  r'a  thaobh, 
Leth-tliaiTuiugt'  an  lanua  gu  beiimadh, 
Sùilean  sàmliacli  a'  teumadh  fo  pblaosg." 
A  nis  a  bbitheadb  còmbrag  garbb, 

245  Mur  lasadb  dubb-fbearg  an  rigb. 
Eìiisg  e  'laun  mar  dbealan  oidbcbe 
Ei  solus  'us  soillse  uan  craun. 
"  A  cbknu  na  mòrcbuis,"  tbuiit  au  trcun, 
"  Cuiribb  auam  fo  bbeus  'us  smaebd, 

250  Fo  dborcbadb  na  b-oidbcbe  leibb  ft'iu.'' 

C'uim  a  ebhiaiseadb  gu  beudaibb  m'  f  bearg  ? 
Am  bi  cònib  -stri  mo  làimb'  ruibb  maraon  ? 
Cba-n  àm  so,  a  dbaoine,  gu  strì. 
0  'n  cbuirm  sibb  mar  niabìibb  o  m'  tbaubb  ; 

255  Na  mosghiibbse  auam  au  rìpb." 


1  Their  eyes 
half  closed, 
and  fixed  in 
hate  ;  lit. 
unmoved  eyes, 
biting  (or 
stinging) 
ujuler  a  htisk 
— i.e.  eyelid. 


!•  Though 
alone,  &c. — 
i.  c.  though 
alone  .and  in 
darkness,  you 
must  submit 
to  what  is 
right 


Tbuit  iad  sios  o  tbaobb  an  treiu 
Mar  dbii  mbeall  dubb  de  cbeo  "a  au  iar, 
An  uair  'tba  madainn  cbiuiu  's  a'  bbeiuu  ; 
'S  a  sbeallas  eatorra  fein  a'  gbrian 
260  'Glan-bboillsgeadb  air  cbreig  nan  cam. 
Dorclia  tba  'n  aomadb  'dubliadb  tball 
Gu  lòu  nan  euilc  mall  fo  'u  tòrr. 

Sbuidb  triatbau  'an  sambcbair  ri  cuirm  ; 


Cathmor  LeliclJ  the  rising  rage  and  bending  forward  of  eitlier 
chief;  for,  half  im-slieathed,  they  held  their  swords,  and  rolled  their 
silent  eyes.  Xow  would  they  have  mixed  in  horrid  fray  had  not 
the  wrath  of  Cathmor  hurned.  Ho  drew  his  sword  ;  it  gleamed 
through  night  to  the  high-flaming  oak  !  "  Sons  of  pride,"  .said  (ho 
king,  "allay  your  swelling  souls,  lietire  in  night.  AVhy  should 
MY  rage  arise  Ì     Should  I  contend  with  both  in  arms  Ì     It  is  no 
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240       Ca-mor  saw  their  rising  ■\vratli, 

Aud  tlie  bending  of  the  warriors  by  his  side ; 
Their  swords  half  drawn  for  smiting, 
Theii"  eyes  half  closed,  and  fixed  iu  hate." 
Now  would  have  been  a  combat  fierce, 

245  If  the  king's  deep  wrath  had  not  burned. 

He  bared  his  blade  like  the  lightning  of  night, 

AVhich  gleams  aud  flashes  amid  trees. 

"  Ye  sous  of  pride,"  said  the  hero, 

"  Subject  (your)  souls  to  duty  and  control, 

250  (Though)  alone  iu  the  darkness  of  night.'' 
AATiy  shoidd  my  wrath  arise  to  harm  ? 
Shall  my  arm  contend  with  you  both  ? 
This  is  no  time,  you  men,  for  brawl. 
Away  from  the  feast  and  from  me  like  clouds; 

255  Eouse  not  the  soul  of  the  kino-." 


Folda  re- 
sented his 
words,  and 
the  two  were 
about  to  en- 
age  in  coni- 
Lat,  when  Ca- 
nior  sternly 
rebukes  them. 


They  fell  away  from  the  hero's  side, 
Like  two  black  masses  of  mist  in  the  west. 
When  the  morning  is  calm  on  the  Ben, 
And  the  sun  looks  forth  between  them, 
260  Shining  bright  on  the  craggy  cairns. 
Dark  and  blackening  they  sink  down. 
To  the  stagnant,  reedy  marsh  beneath  the  hill. 

Chiefs  sat  silent  at  the  feast; 


They  with- 
drew from 
each  other, 
abashed  by 
his  command- 
ing words, 
like  two 
masses  of  mist 
broken  up  by 
the  sun. 


time  for  strife  !  Retire,  ye  clouds,  at  ruj'  feast ;  awake  my  soul 
no  more ! " 

They  sank  from  the  king  on  either  side,  like  two  columns  of 
morning  mist  when  the  sun  rises  between  them  on  his  glittering 
rocks.  Dark  is  theb-  rolling  on  either  side,  each  toward  its  reedy 
pool. 

Silent  sat  the  chiefs  at  the  feast.     They  look  at  times  on  Atha's 
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a  Sleep  slid 
down,  &c.  ; 
lit,  fell  ob- 
liqtieoT  aslant. 


Bha  'n  sealladh  air  uairibh  mu  'u  righ, 
265  'Gharbh  clieumau  air  eudaim  a'  chiiirn 

'Measg  sitlieachadli  "auama  o  stri. 

Shin  an  sluagli  mu  tbaobli  an  raoin ; 

Thuit  cadal  claon  air  faoiu  Mboilèna ; " 

Ghluais  guth  o  Fhonnar  caoin  araon 
270  0  cbraoibh  'bha  fada  thall  ag  èirigh. 

Ghluais  a  ghuth  mu  mhohidh  an  righ, 

Ard  shiol  Lartboinu  o  fhritb  Liimoin. 

Cha  chuahxs  Ic  Cathmor  a  luaidh, 

'S  e  sinte  fo  f  huaim  gharbh  shruth  : 
275  Bha  farum  na  h-oidhche  'n  a  chluais, 

'Us  caol-fheadadli  nan  diial-L-hiabhau. 


f>  A  nial,  the 
nom.  for  the 
gen.,  as  in 
scores  of  other 
instances. 

c  Half 

mingling,  &c. 
— this  and 
the  following 
line  are  in 
Gaelic  very 
incomplete  in 
meaning  ;  lit. 
to  oiie-iialf 
among  tlie 
streams  of 
smind  poured 
lie  coltliy  and 
feebly,  &c. 


Thàinig  gu  'aisling  a  bhrathair, 
Leth-fhaicte  troimh  fhàs-thaoibh  a  nial 
Bha  solas  'measg  dorchadh  a  ghàire ; 

280  0  Charull  ghluais  dàna  gu  triath  ; 
Bha  gaoth  fo  nial  'bu  duirche  cearb, 
'Ghlae  esan  o  gliarbli  uchd  oidhche, 
'S  e  'g  èirigh  o  mholadh  nan  carbad 
Gu  talla  nam  marbh  'an  soilke. 

285  Gu  leth  am  measg  allda  nam  fuaim,'' 
Thaom  esan  gu  fuar  'us  fann. 

"  Tachradh  solas  do  d'anam  fein  ; 


king,  where  Le  strode,  on  lii.s  rook,  amid  his  settling  soul.  The 
host  lie  along  the  fii'ld.  Sleep  descends  on  Moi-lena.  Tlie  voice 
of  Fonar  ascends  alone  heneath  his  distant  tree  :  it  ascends  in  the 
praise  of  Cathmor,  son  of  Larthon  of  Lumon.  But  Cathmor  did 
not  hear  his  praise.  He  lay  at  the  roar  of  a  stream.  The  ru.slling 
breeze  of  night  flew  over  his  whistling  locks. 
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From  time  to  time  they  looked  to  the  king, 
263   (At)  his  stalwart  stride  on  the  face  of  the  hill, 

As  his  soul  calmed  down  from  wrath. 

The  host  lay  stretched  by  the  side  of  the  plain  ; 

Sleep  slid  down  on  still  Moi-Lena ;" 

While  the  voice  of  tuneful  Founar  rose 
270  From  beneath  a  tree  which  stood  afar. 

He  stirred  his  voice  in  praise  of  the  king, 

High  ofi'spring  of  Larhon  from  Lumon's  wood. 

His  strain  was  unheard  by  Ca-mor, 

As  he  lay  in  the  noise  of  rugged  streams  ; 
275  The  sound  of  night  was  in  his  ear. 

And  the  shrill  whistlino-  of  his  waving  locks. 


The  chiefs  sit 
down  to  tlie 
feast,  and  Ca- 
nior  retires  to 
the  hill. 


Fonnar  sings 
his  praise, 
which,  how- 
ever, was  un- 
heard by  him, 
as  he  had  lain 
down  beside  a 
noisy  stream. 


His  brother  came  in  his  cbeam, 
Half  seen  through  the  hollow  side  of  his  cloud.'' 
There  was  joy  amid  the  darkness  of  his  smile  ; 

280  The  songs  of  C'arul  reached  the  chief; 

The  wind  was  under  cloud  of  darkest  skirt,^ 
Which  he  had  snatched  off  the  rough  breast  of  night. 
As  he  rose  from  the  praise  of  the  chariots, 
In  light  to  the  home  of  the  dead. 

285  Half  mingling  with  the  sounding  stream," 

He  poured  (a  voice  which  was)  cold  and  faint  : 

"  May  happiness  betide  thy  soul ; 


Here  the 
spirit  of  his 
bi'other  Cair- 
bar,  enabled  at 
length  to  as- 
cend on  high 
through  the 
sont;  of  the 
bard,  appears 
to  him  in  his 
dream  ; 


and  addresses 
him, 


His  brother  came  to  his  dreams,  half  seen  from  his  low-hung 
cloud.  Joy  rose  darkly  in  his  face.  He  had  heard  the  song  of 
Carril.  A  blast  sustained  his  dark-skirted  cloud,  which  he  seized  in 
the  hosom  of  night,  as  he  rose  with  his  fame  towards  his  airy  hall. 
Half  mixed  with  the  noise  of  the  stream,  he  poured  his  feeble  words. 

"  Joy  meet  the  soul  of  Cathmor.     His  voice  was  heard  on  Moi- 
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TIGHMOEA. 


DUAN  IV. 

a  The  bard 
gave  fortli  the 
song  with 
power— 2.«. 
the  b.ird  sent 
by  Ossiaii, 
whose  song 
released  him 
from  earth. — 
Vide  close  of 
Duan  II, 


''  "  Early  hast 
thou  fallen, 
Ca-mor."   The 
Gaelic  has 
faoin  in  this 
line,  which  I 
consider  a 
misprint  for 
fèin.     The 
whole  history 
of  Ca-mor 
shows  that  he 
had  not  lived 
in  vain.     If 
faoin  be  re- 
fciined,  the 
translation 
must  be, 
"Early  and 
in  vain  hast 
thou  fallen," 
&c. 


Cliualas  caismeacliil  o  tlireim  air  magh  ; 

Thug  am  bard  an  dàu  le  feum." 
290  Tha  astar  mo  cbeumau  's  a'  gliaoitli ; 

Tha  mo  cliruth  "an  talla  ciar 

JMar  dhealan  nan  sian  fo  f  huath, 

'N  uair  a  bhriseas  e  claon  air  sliabh, 

Stoirm  oidhche  a'  triall  o  Tlmath. 
295  Clia  bhi  am  bard  air  chall  o  d'uaigli, 

'N  uair  a  thaisgear  tliu  suas  's  an  ùir. 

Tha  siol  nan  dan  mu  thrèin  a'  luaidh  ; 

Tha  d'ainm  mar  fhuaim  o  ghaoith  'tha  ciuin. 

Tha  toii-me  trom  a'  bhròin  's  a'  ghleanu  ; 
300  Tha  guth  fada  thall  air  Liibar. 

Na  's  labhra,  'fhaoiu  thaibhse  nau  earn  I 

Bha  'm  marbh,  uach  robh  fauu,  cliiithar. 

Dh'at  am  farum  fada,  mall ; 

Cluiunear  osag  nan  crann  araon. 
30.5  Is  luath  a  thuislich  thu  fuin,  a  Chathmhoir  !  " ' 

Fillte  suas  'n  a  bhaoth  chruth  fein 

Air  garbh  uchd  nan  speur  fo  ghaoith, 

Chrith  an  darag  fo  'ghluasad  's  a'  bheinn, 

Fead  ag  iadhadh  gun  leus  m'a  ceanu. 
310  Chlisg  Cathmor  o  aisling  nan  ciar ; 

Ghlac  e  bàs-shlcagh  nan  triath  'n  a  laimh  : 

Phlaoisg  a  shilil  air  faoin  shlios  nau  slial)h  ; 

Cha-n  fhac  ach  dubh-chearb  na  sian-oidhche. 


lena.  The  hard  gave  his  song  to  Cairbar.  He  travels  on  the  wind. 
My  form  is  in  my  father's  hall,  like  the  gliding  of  a  terrible  light 
which  darts  across  the  desert  in  a  stormy  night.  No  bard  shall  be 
wanting  at  tliy  tomb  when  thou  art  lowly  laid.  The  sons  of  song 
love  the  valiant.  Cathmor,  tliy  name  is  a  pleasant  gale.  The 
mournful  sounds  arise.     On  Lubar's  field  there  is  a  voice.    Louder 
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I  heard  the  voice  of  the  bi'cave  on  the  field ; 

The  bard  gave  forth  the  song  with  power." 
290  The  path  of  my  steps  is  on  the  wind  ; 

]\Iy  form  is  in  the  dusky  hall,'^ 

Like  dreaded  lightning  of  the  storms, 

When  it  bursts  and  scatters  on  the  hill, 

And  the  night-tempest  travels  from  the  north. 
295  A  bard  shall  not  be  wanting  at  thy  grave, 

When  thou  shalt  be  laid  in  dust. 

The  sons  of  song  sing  of  the  brave  ; 

Thy  name  is  as  the  sound  of  gentle  wind. 

The  heavy  moan  of  grief  is  in  the  glen  ; 
300  A  voice  is  far  away  on  Lubar. 

Louder  (sing),  ye  empty  spirits  of  the  cairns — 

Eenowned  was  the  mighty  dead. 

Swelled  the  sound  afar,  and  slowly, 

Blending  with  the  breezes  of  the  trees. 
305  Early  hast  thou  fallen,  Ca-mor."'' 

(He)  rolled  (himself)  in  his  own  wild  form, 

On  the  rough  breast  of  the  skies  in  wind  ; 

Trembled  the  oak  when  he  passed  on  the  Ben, 

Whistling  in  darkness  round  its  head. 
310  Started  Ca-mor  from  the  darksome  dream ; 

Grasped  in  his  hand  the  death-spear  of  heroes ; 

His  eye  gazed  on  the  empty  slope  of  hills ; 

He  saw  but  the  sable  skirt  of  a  stprmy  night. 


telling  him  of 
his  own 
release, 


and  predicting 
I  glorious  but 
an  early  death 
to  Ca-mor. 


Ca-mor  start- 
ed from  his 
sleeji ;  saw  no 
form  near 
liim ;  but  re- 
jnised  his 
brother's 


still,  ye  shadowy  ghosts  !  The  dead  were  full  of  fame  !  Shrilly 
swells  the  feeble  siuiiid.  The  rougher  blast  alone  is  heard.  Ah  ! 
soon  is  Catluiior  low  !  "  'Eolled  into  himself,  he  flew  wide  on  the 
bosom  of  winds.  Tlie  old  oak  felt  his  departure,  and  shook  its 
whistling  head.  Cathmor  starts  from  rest :  he  takes  his  deathful 
spear.  He  lifts  his  eyes  around ;  he  sees  but  dark-skirted  night. 
VOL.    II.  Z 
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o  Dazed,  half- 
opened  eyes. 
Biioth  signifies 
"  stupid, '' 
"  iiiiiidU'ss, " 
01'  "  mad" — 
a  remarkable 
epithet  to  be 
apjdied  to  the 
morning,  of 
which  I  think 
"dazed"  is 
here  the  best 
rendering. 


"  'S  e  gutli  mo  bhràthar  fèin  a  bli'  ann ; 

315  A  nis  cha-n  fbaicear  ganu  a  cbrutli : 
Guu  bwg  tba  'iir  n-astar  's  a'  gbleaun, 
'Sbiol  iiueacbd  na  b-oidbcbe  fo  clbubb. 
Is  minic,  mar  sboillse  gbatb  speur, 
Cbitbear  leum  air  beinn  a  tba  fas, 

320  Sibbse  'teicbeadb  aii-  osaig  leibb  f  b^in 
Eoimb  gbluasad  ar  ceumanna  malL 
Gluaisibb,  a  Lagaicb,  o  tbrèin ; 
Cba-n'eil  gliocas  no  feiim  n'ur  dàil, 
Bbur  solas  cbo  dona  ribb  fbein, 

325  Mar  aisHng  gun  leus  'am  pràmb, 
No  smuaiuteau  fo  sgiatban  'tlia  loni, 
Ag  aiseag  a  null  tbar  a'  cbliabb. 
An  tuislieb  Catbmor  fein  gu  luatb 
Dubb-tbaisgte  gun  tuar  'an  tigb  caol, 

330  Anns  nacb  eiricb  a'  mbadainn  o  stuadb, 
A  sbilean  letb-f  bosgailt  's  i  baotb  ?  " 
As  m'fbianuis,  a  tbannais  gun  bbi-igb  ! 
Buinidb  còmbrag  nan  rigb  dbomb  fein  : 
As  m'fbianuis  gacb  smuaint'  acb  stri. 

335  Mar  iolair  na  fritbe  o  blieinn 
Siiibblams'  a  macb  air  an  raon 
'Gblacadb  dealra  nacb  faoin  de  cbliu. 
'An  gleannan  dìombaii'  nan  srutb  mall 
Fanaidli  anam  nacb  sàr  fo  mbiiig  ; 

340  Tbig  bliadbnan  'us  aimsii'ean  'nail ; 


"  It  was  the  voice  of  tlie  kiiifr,"  he  said ;  "  but  now  his  form  is 
gone.  Unmai'ked  is  your  path  in  the  air,  ye  children  of  the  night. 
Often,  like  a  reflected  beam,  are  ye  seen  in  the  desert  wild  ;  but  ye 
retire  in  your  blasts  before  our  steps  approach.  Go,  then,  ye  feeble 
race  !  Knowledge  with  you  there  is  none  !  Your  joys  are  weak, 
and    like-  llie  dreiuiis  uf  our  rest,  or  tlic  liglit-wiuged  thuught  that 
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"  That  was  in  truth  my  brother's  voice  ; 

315  (But)  his  form  is  now  unseen  : 
Trackless  your  path  is  in  the  gleu, 
Ye  race  who  chirkly  roam  the  night. 
Ofttimes,  like  brightness  of  heaven's  beam, 
Are  ye  seen  bounding  on  a  desert  Ben  ; 

320  Ye  flee  on  the  blast  away, 

At  the  approach  of  om*  slow  steps. 
Away,  ye  feeble,  from  the  brave; 
Nor  wisdom  nor  strength  is  yours  ; 
Your  joys  are  worthless  as  yourselves, 

325  Like  the  dark  dream  of  troubled  sleep, 
Or  thoughts  which,  on  unfettered  wing. 
Flit  to  and  fro  across  the  breast. 
Is  Ca-mor  indeed  to  fall  so  soon, 
Wan,  dark-laid,  in  the  narrow  house, 

330  Where  morn  will  not  rise  from  the  wave, 
With  dazed,  half-opened  eyes  ? " 
Begone,  thou  phantom  vain ! 
To  war  with  kings  belongs  to  me  : 
Away  with  every  thought  but  war. 

335  Like  forest-eagle  from  the  Ben, 
I  march  forward  on  the  field 
To  grasp  renown  of  unfading  light. 
Li  hidden  gieus  of  sluggish  streams 
Abides  the  craven  soul  in  gloom  ; 

340  Times  and  seasons  pass  away, 


He  adclressps 
the  spirits  of 
the  uight ; 


speaks  lightly 
of  their  know- 


declares  his 
determination 
to  rush  to 
battle  like  the 
mountain- 
eagle,  and  to 
secure  endur- 
ing renown. 

He  s)ieaks  of 
the  obscurity 
of  the  timid, 
and  the  state 
of  their  spirits 


flies  across  the  soiil.  Shall  Cathmor  soon  be  low  1 — darkly  laid  in 
his  narrow  house,  where  no  morning  comes,  vdih  her  half-opened 
eyes  ?  Away,  thou  shade  !  to  fight  is  mine  !  All  further  thought 
away !  I  rush  forth  on  eagle's  wings  to  seize  my  beam  of  fame. 
In  the  lonely  vale  of  streams  abides  the  narrow  soul.  Years  roll 
on,   seasons  return,   but   h(3   is  still  unknown.     In  a   blast  comes 
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DUAN  IV.  Bithidh  esan  a  ghnàth  fo  smiiii- ; 

'An  osaig  fo  nialaibh  thig  bàs, 
Cuiridli  liath-clieann  air  Kir  gun  cliliu  : 
Tlia  'thanuas  'an  cUibhra  nan  earn 

3-1:5  Ag  iadbadh  's  a'  snàmb  mu  'n  Ion ; 
Cba  bhi  'astar  air  monadh  nan  speur, 
No  'n  gleannaibh  's  an  treun  a'  gliaoth. 
Mar  sin  cha  tèid  thu,  'Cbatbmboir,  sios ; 
Cha  bbalacban  gun  fhiacb  thu  air  raon, 

350  'Tba  'comb  'racbadb  leabaidli  nan  ruadb 
Air  cruacbaibb  fuara  nam  fuaim  iird. 
Bbuail  mi  macb  am  measo-  nan  rigb. 
Mo  sbòlas  'am  frith  nam  fuath," 
Anns  am  brisear  an  sluagh  le  stri 

355  Mar  gbaoitb  a  tba  'direadh  a'  cbuain." 

So  thuirt  Alnecma  an  treun,'' 
'Anam  'deab'adh  gu  beud  do  'n  triath. 
Bha  treunas  mar  tbeine  fo  leus 
A'  olanadb  gu  feum  'n  a  cbHabb. 

3G0  Aillidh  'us  àrd  a  cbeum  air  an  raon, 
Gatb  soluis  na  maidne  o  ear  ; 
Liath  cboi-thional  fhear  air  an  leirg 
Ag  aoniadh  's  a'  taomadh  'an  soillse. 
Bha  'sbòlas  mar  thannas  nan  speur, 

3G5  'N  uair  a  sbineas  e  'cbeuman  air  cuan 


«  In  fields 
of  slaughter; 
lit.  in  Jklds 
of  ghosts  or 
spectres — 
meaning,  as  I 
understand  it, 
the  fields 
where  many 
fell,  and,  con- 
sequently, 
ghosts  were 
numerous. 
^  Alnecma — 
i.e.  Ca-mor, 
king  of 
Alnecma. 


clinidy  (loath,  .and  lays  his  grey  lioarl  Idw.  His  ghost  is  folded  in 
the  vapour  of  the  fenny  field ;  its  ('ourse  is  never  on  hills  nor 
mossy  vales  of  'wind.  So  shall  not  Cathmor  depart.  ^No  boy  in 
the  field  \vas  he  who  only  marks  the  bed  of  roes  npon  the  echoing 
hills.  My  issuing  forth  was  with  kings  ;  my  joy  in  dreadful  plains, 
where  broken  hosts  are  rolled  away  like  se;is  before  the  wind." 
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But  obscure  he  ever  reroaius  ; 

In  a  blast  from  tlie  clouds  comes  death, 

Laying  the  grey  inglorious  head  in  dust : 

His  spirit  in  the  shadow  of  the  cairns, 
3i5  Winding  and  floating  round  the  marsh  ; 

His  path  shall  never  be  on  mountains  of  the  sky, 

Nor  in  glens  where  the  wind  is  strong. 

Ca-mor,  not  so  shalt  thou  go  down ; 

Thou  art  no  weakling  boy  on  the  field, 
350  To  mark  the  haunt  of  the  deer 

On  cold  and  echoing  mountain-tops. 

I  have  gone  forth  in  midst  of  kings ; 

My  joy  is  in  fields  of  slaughter," 

Where  hosts  are  broken  in  fight, 
355  Like  a  wind  which  ascends  the  ocean." 


doomed  to 
dwell  around 
the  mai'sh, 


and  saj's  that 
his  delight  is 
in  fields  of  ut- 
most danger. 


Thus  spake  Alnecma  the  strong'' — • 
The  soul  of  the  prince  was  kindling  to  war. 
Valour,  like  a  flaming  fire. 
Brightened  his  breast  for  daring  deeds ; 

360  Stately  and  high  his  step  on  the  field. 

The  beam  of  morning-light  (shone)  from  the  east : 
A  grey  gathering  of  men  (was)  on  the  slope. 
Moving  and  spreading  in  the  light. 
He  rejoiced  as  a  spirit  of  the  skies, 

3G5  When  he  stretches  his  steps  on  ocean. 


As  morning 
dawns,  view- 
;  his  sleep- 
ing warriors, 
he  greatly  re- 
joices at  the 
near  prospect 
of  leading 
them  to 
battle. 


So  spoke  the  king  of  Alnecma,  briglitening  in  his  rising  soul. 
Valour,  like  a  pleasant  flame,  is  gleaming  within  his  breast.  Stately 
is  his  stride  on  the  heath !  The  beam  of  east  is  poured  around. 
He  saw  his  grey  host  on  the  field,  wide-sjireading  their  ridges  in 
hght.  He  rejoiced  like  a  spirit  of  heaven,  whose  steps  come  forth 
on  the  seas,  when  he  beholds  them  j^eaceftd  round,  and   all  the 
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«    TllL- 

waves  are  in 
peace  ;  lit. 
under  virtue  or 
control.    Bcus 
has  many 
meanings, 
primary  and 
secondary. 


'Us  e  'faicinn  nan  tounan  fo  bheus," 
Gun  a'  gliaotli  a  Ijhi  treuu  o  tliuath. 
Acli  togaidh  e  na  stuaidli  gun  dail 
'G  an  iomain  gu  traigh  ua  fuaime. 

370       Air  bruachan  nan  luaeliar  tliar  alld 

Cliaidil  niglieau  an  t-sair  o  Liimou  ; 

Thuit  a  ceanu-bLeairt  o  'ceann  air  I;ir ; 

Bha  'h-aisling  tliall  'n  a  tir  fein. 

An  sin  a  bha  madainn  air  raou  ; 
375  An  liath-shruth  a'  taoruadh  o  cliruaich, 

Na  li-osagan  ciara,  'us  faoin 

'Dubh-aomadli  air  faobhar  uaa  stuadli. 

An  sin  a  bba  faruni  gu  seilg, 

'N  sin  giuasad  nan  triath  o  'n  talla ; 
380  Na  b'  àirde  na  each  air  an  leirg 

Treun  Atha  nan  allda  cama ; 

Bha  'shiiil  ag  aomadh  aii-  a  hiaidh, 

Siiilmhalla  nan  cuacha  glana  ; 

0  'cheumaibh,  'us  e  niòr  air  sliabh, 
385  Le  mòrchuis  thionudaidh  is'  a  gmaidh 

A'  cur  a  booha  fo  thaifcid  theanu. 


Mar  sin  bha  aisling  fhaoin  na  Ii-òigh, 
'N  uair  a  thainio-  r'a  coir  Atha  : 


winds  are   laid.     IJut  .soon  liu  awakes  tlie  waves,  and  rolls  them 
large  to  some  echoing  shore. 

On  the  rushy  bank  of  a  stream  slej)t  the  daughter  of  luis  huua. 
The  helmet  had  fallen  from  her  head.  Her  dreams  were  in  the 
lands  of  her  fathers.  There  niiu'ning  is  on  the  field.  Grey  .streams 
lea])  down  from  the  rocks.     The  breezes,  in  sliadowy  wave's,  lly  over 
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And  sees  that  the  waves  are  in  peace," 
As  the  wind  from  the  north  is  faint. 
But  straightway  he  raises  billows, 
And  drives  them  to  the  sounding  shore. 

370       On  the  bank  of  a  rush-fringed  stream 

Slept  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  Lumon  : 

Her  helmet  fell  to  the  ground  from  her  head 

Her  dream  was  away  in  her  native  land. 

There  morning  shone  upon  the  field ; 
375  The  hoary  streams  poured  from  the  height ; 

The  breezes,  dusky  and  light,* 

Darkly  leaned  on  the  edge  of  the  waves. 

There  was  the  stirring  sound  of  the  chase  ; 

There  chiefs  were  hastening  from  the  hall ; 
380  Taller  than  any  on  the  plain 

AVas  (the  chief  of)  Atha  of  winding  streams. 

His  eye  was  bent  on  his  beloved — 

Sul valla  of  shining  hair. 

From  his  stately  steps  upon  the  hill 
385  Proudly  she  turned  her  face  away 

And  tightened  the  string  of  her  bow. 

Such  was  the  maiden's  lightsome  dream, 
When  Atha's  (lord)  drew  nigh 


the  rushy  fields.  There  is  the  sound  that  prepares  for  tlie  chase. 
There  the  moving  of  ■warriors  from  the  hall.  But  tall  above  the 
rest  is  seen  the  hero  of  streamy  Atha.  He  hends  his  eye  of  love  on 
Sul-malla  from  his  stately  steps.  She  turns  with  pride  her  face 
away,  and  careless  hends  the  bow. 

Such  were  the  dreams  of  the  maid  when  Cathmor  of  Atha  came. 


Sulvalla 
dreams  of  her 
f:vther's  home, 
where  she  first 
beheld 
Ca-mor. 


Her  liehnet 
had  dropped 
otf  her  head, 
and  Ca-mor, 
accidentally 
coming  near, 
recognised 
her. 


Deeply 
grieved  at 
seeing  her 
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Chunriaic  e  gruaidh  a  b'  àiUidh  snuagh, 
390  '^leasg  siubhail  a  cuach-cliiabhan. 
Dli'aitlinich  e  òigb  o  Liimon  thall. 
Ciod  'tba  'n  comas  do  shar  a  dlifauamb  i 
Dh'eiricli  osna  ;  tliuit  na  dcoir, 
Ghrad-tbiouudaidh  e  mòr  a  clieuman. 
395  Cha-n  am  so  dbuit-sa  fdiu,  a  rigli, 

D'  anam  "mbosgladh  fo  stri  dhiomhair ; 
Tha  còmbrag  a'  taomadb  o  "u  f  britb 
Mar  sbruthau  ciara  o  mbomidb  siaiiar. 


«  The  home 
of  the  suUeu 
voice  of 
battles;  lit. 
the  duskij 
voice,  &c. 
Ciar,"dnsky," 
"daik- 
hrown,"  is 
often  used  to 
denote  a 
gloomy,  surly, 
or  sad  mind — 
applied  to  the 
hue  of  the 
mind  as  well 
as  to  that  of 
material 
objects. 
>>  Brown 
eagle — Gael. 
riabhach, 
generally 
means  ' '  brin- 
dled," but 
sometimes 
"  brown." 


Bbuail  e  coj^an-caismeacbd  a  sgiatb', 
400  Aite  còmbiiuidb  gutli  ciar  nam  bliir." 

Ghluais  Eirinu  mu  u  cuairt  do  n  <àrd  tliriatb 
Fuaim  sgeitb'  iolair  riabbaicb  nan  earn.'' 
Cblisg  òigli  o  'caoin  chadal  "s  an  nair, 
'Ciabb  aillidb  m'a  gruaidh  a'  dol  mall ; 
405  Tbog  i  'ceann-bbeairt  o  eudann  ua  cruaicli  ; 
Cbritb  ise  fo  tbruaigb  anns  a'  bliall. 
C'uim'  bbiodb  bos  doil)b  'an  Ehinn  mu  'n  oigb, 
Nigbiu  Innis  nan  corr  gbeug  uaiue  ? 
Blia  'cuimlme  mu  sbinns're  nan  rigb, 
410  'S  bba  'b-anam  a'  stri  fo  mbòrcbuis. 
Bba  'ceumau  glan  air  cbul  nan  earn 
Aig  gorm  sbrutlian  nam  blàr  air  ebnmliiiard  ; 
Aite  faicinn  nan  ruadb  's  a'  gbleann, 


He  saw  lier  fair  face  lictorc  liiiu  in  tlie  midst  of  lior  waiuluriiit,'  locks. 
H()  knew  the  maid  of  Lunuiii.  What  should  Cathmor  do  (  His 
sighs  arise,  his  tears  come  down ;  Lut  straight  lie  tuius  away. 
"  This  is  no  time,  king  of  Alha,  to  awake  thy  secret  soul.  The 
battle  is  rolled  before  thee  like  a  troubled  stream." 

He  struck   that  warning  bos.s  wherein  dwelt  tlie   voice  cjf  war. 


3G1 


He  saw  a  cheek  of  loveliest  tint 
390  Amid  the  wandering  of  lier  waving  locks. 

He  knew  the  maid  of  far-off  Lumon. 

What  is  in  the  warrior's  power  to  do  ? 

Eose  a  sigh,  and  fell  the  tears ; 

Generous,  he  quickly  turns  away. 
395  This  is  no  time  for  thee,  0  king ! 

To  kindle  secret  struggle  in  thy  soul ; 

Battle  is  pouring  from  the  wood,^ 

Like  brown  torrents  from  a  stormy  hill. 


DUAN  IV. 

there,  wlieu 
he  thought 
she  was  in  her 
father's  hall, 
he  gently 
drew  back 
without  dis- 
turbiug  her 
sleep. 


He  struck  the  warning  boss  of  his  shield, 
400  Tlie  home  of  the  sullen  voice  of  battles." 

Erin  gathered  round  the  noble  chief  [eagle.'' 

With  sound  like  the  wing  of  the  brown  mountain- 
Started  the  maiden  from  her  soothing  sleep, 
Her  lovely  locks  slow-waving  round  her  cheeks ; 
405  She  lifted  her  helm  from  the  face  of  the  hill. 
And  trembled  in  misery  as  she  stood. 
Why  should  they  know,  in  Erin,  of  the  maid. 
Daughter  of  the  isle  of  fair  green  trees  ? 
Her  memory  was  on  her  ancestry  of  kings, 
410  And  her  soul  was  struggling  in  pride. 
Her  modest  path  is  behind  the  cairns, 
By  the  blue  streams  of  green  and  level  sward — 
The  place  where  deer  were  seen  in  the  glen, 


He  soon  after 
struck  his 
shield  to  rouse 
his  warriors. 
She  awoke, 
and  finding 
that  her 
helmet  had 
rolled  oH',  feels 
very  miserable 
in  the  cer- 
tainty of  her 
having  been 
recognised  by 
Ca-mor. 


She  withdraws 
to  a  secluded 
valley  behind 
the  mountain. 


Erin  rose  aroun'l  him  like  tlie  sound  of  eagle-wing.  Sul-malla 
started  from  sleep  in  her  disordered  locks.  She  seized  the  helmet 
from  earth  ;  she  trembled  in  her  place.  "  Why  should  they  knovr 
in  Erin  of  the  daughter  of  Inis-huna  Ì "  She  rememhered  tlie  race 
of  kings  ;  the  pride  of  her  soul  arose.  Her  steps  are  behind  a 
rock  by  the  blue-winding  stream  of  a  vale,  where  d\v'elt  the  dark- 
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Seal  mu  u  d'thàinig  a  nail  an  còmhrag. 
415  An  sin  air  uairibh  ghluaiseas  suas 

Gutli  Cliathmhoir  gu  cliiais  Shulmballa  ; 
Blia  'h-anam  fo  chiaradh  gun  tuar;" 
Thaom  i  'focala  fuar  air  saoith. 


a  Tuar,  gene- 
rally denoting 
"  colour," 
sometimes 
means  "  shel- 
ter, "  or  "  habi- 
tation," and 
appears  to  do 
so  here.    Gun 
tigh,  gun  tuar, 
"  without 
house  or  shel- 
ter," is  still  a 
common  ex 
pression. 


"  Gliluais  aislingeau  eaoine  uam  iV'iu ; 
420  Tlireig  iad  m'  auam  fo  bheud  'us  dògliruiuu : 

Cha  cbluinu  mi  guth  seilg  auns  a'  bbeinn; 

Tba  mi  ceilte  'an  cearb  a'  cbòmbraig. 

Tba  mi  'sealltuinn  sios  o  mo  nial ; 

Cha-n'eil  dearrsa  gu  'thrian  air  mo  cbeumau. 
425  Tba  mi  'faicinn  a'  gbaisgicb  'dol  sios  ; 

Tba  rigb  na  mòr  sgeitb'  ag  eirigb ; 

Esan  'cboisneas  buaidb  'an  cunuart — 

Triatb  Sbelma  nan  sleagban  's  uam  beuman. 

'Tbaibbs'  Cbonmboir,  a  tbreig  sinn  fo  nial, 
430  'Bbeil  do  cbeuman  'triall  na  gaoitbe  1 

An  tig  tbu  air  uairil^b  oirnn  sios 

Gu  talamb  nan  sian  a  tba  baotb? 

'Atbair  neartmboir  Sbiilmballa  fo  bbron  ; 

Is  ceart  gu-n  tig  tbu  fein,  a  tbriatb' ; 
435  Cbualam  d'fbocal  fo  sbian  na  b-oidbcbe, 

'N  am  m'  eirigb  gu  Eiriun  nan  sgiatb, 

Innis  àillidb  nan  ccud  sbrutb  a'  boillsgeadb. 

Tbig  taibbsean  ar  siuns're  'an  gutb  ' 


brown  liiml  ere  yet  the  war  iiroso.  Thither  cnme  tho  voicL-  of  Catli- 
inor  at  times  to  .Sul-iualla's  car.  Her  soul  is  darkly  sad.  .Slu'  jioiirs 
her  words  on  wind. 

"  The  dreams  of  Inis-hiina  departed  ;  they  are  disjicreed  from 
my  soul.  I  hear  not  the  chase  in  my  land  ;  I  am  concealed  in  the 
.skirt  of  war.     I  look  forth  from  my  eloud  ;  no  lieaiu  ajipears  to  lijjlil 
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Brief  time  before  tlie  war  began. 
415  Hither  at  times  will  ascend  on  high 
The  A'oiee  of  Ca-mor  to  Sulvalla's  ear  : 
Her  soul  is  dark  and  desolate  ; " 
She  poured  her  cold  words  on  the  wind. 

"  Gone  from  me  are  the  pleasing  dreams ; 

420  "Wounded  and  pained  they  have  left  my  soul 
No  voice  of  chase  shall  I  hear  on  the  Ben ; 
I  am  hidden  in  the  skirt  of  war. 
I  look  downwards  from  my  clouds; 
No  ray  of  light  is  on  my  steps. 

425  I  behold  the  hero  falling  ; 

The  king  of  the  great  shield  rises  ; 
He  who  wins  victory  in  danger — 
Selma's  lord  of  spears  and  cleaving  blows. 
Spirit  of  Con-mor,  which  left  us  in  gloom, 

430  Do  thy  footsteps  travel  the  wind  ? 
Wilt  thou  at  times  to  us  come  down 
To  the  stormy  and  troubled  earth '? 
Mighty  father  of  mom-nful  Sulvalla, 
Surely  thou  wilt  come,  thou  prince ; 

435  I  have  heard  thy  word  in  the  storm  of  night 
When  I  started  for  Erin  of  shields- 
Fair  isle  of  hundred  shining  streams. 
Our  fathers'  spirits  come  in  voice 


Her  soliloquy 
on  considering 
her  situation. 
Slie  frn'esees 
tlie  fall  of 
Ca-mor  under 
Fingal's 
sword ; 


and  she 
entreats  tlie 
spirit  of  her 
father  to  eome 
and  take  her 
to  his  own 
abode. 


my  path.  I  beliold  my  warrior  low,  for  tlie  broad-shielded  king  is 
near — he  that  overcomes  in  danger — Fingal  from  Selma  of  spears  ! 
Spirit  of  departed  Conmor  !  are  thy  steps  on  the  bosom  of  winds  Ì 
Come.st  thou  at  times  to  other  lands,  father  of  sad  Sul-maUa  Ì  Thou 
dost  come  !  I  have  lieard  thy  voice  at  night,  while  yet  I  rose  on 
the  wave  to  Erin  of  the  streams.    The  ghosts  of  fathers,  they  say, 
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440    N  uair  a  clii  iad  'u  au  aonar  fo  dhubh 
Siol  teag'blaicb  uiu  'n  diinadh  an  ceo. 
Gairni  mi,  "atbair  tbreiii,  dbuit  feiu, 
'N  uair  bbios  Catbmor  fo  bheud  air  làr, 
An  sin  bitbidb  Suibnballa  gun  fbeuui 
445  Measg  dòebruinn  leatba  fein  m'  a  sàr." 


call  away  the  souls  of  their  race  while  they  hehold  them  lonely 
in  the  midst  of  woe.     Call  me,  my  father,  away  !     When  Cathmor 
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To  a  soul  wliich  darkens  in  sorrow, 
440  When  they  see  in  loneliness  and  woe 

The  race  of  those  whom  mist  enshrouds. 

Brave  father,  call  me  to  thyself ; 

When  Ca-mor  lies  wounded  on  the  ground, 

Sulvalla  will  then  be  helpless, 
445  Lonely  in  anguish  for  her  lord." 


is  low  oil   earth,   tlicn   shall   Siil-malla  be  lunely  iii  the  midst  of 
woe  !  " 


D  U  A  N     y, 


AEGUMENT. 

■  The  poet,  after  a  short  address  to  the  harp  of  Cona,  describes  the  arrange- 
ment of  both  armies  on  either  side  of  tlie  river  Lubar.  Fingal  gives  the 
command  to  Fillan  ;  but  at  the  same  time  orders  Gaul,  the  son  of  Morni, 
who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand  in  the  preceding  battle,  to  assist  him 
with  his  counsel.  The  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  is  commanded  by  Foldath. 
The  general  onset  is  described.  The  great  actions  of  Fillan.  He  kills 
Eothmar  and  Culmin.  But  when  Fillan  conquers  in  one  wing,  Foldath 
presses  hard  on  the  other ;  he  wounds  Dermid,  the  son  of  Duthno,  and 
puts  the  whole  wing  to  flight.  Dermid  deliberates  with  himself,  and  at 
last  resolves  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Foldath  by  engaging  him 
in  single  combat.  When  the  two  chiefs  were  approaching  towards  one 
another,  Fillan  came  suddenly  to  the  relief  of  Dermid,  engaged  Foldath, 
and  killed  him.  The  behaviour  of  Malthos  towards  the  fallen  Foldath. 
FiUan  puts  the  whole  army  of  the  Fir-bolg  to  flight.  The  book  closes 
with  an  address  to  Clatho,  the  mother  of  that  hero." — M. 
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D  U  A  N     Y. 


a  "The  form- 
less TÌsion," 
or,  it  may  be, 
tlie  "spon- 
taneous 
vision" — i.e. 
what  I  hare 
not  made  or 
pictured. 


^  Sable  mist ; 
1  it.  Mind  mist. 


Thts',  'tha  'cliòmlmuidh  am  measg  nan  sgiatb, 

Tha  cho  iirda  's  a'  chiar  thalla 

A  clilarsach,  o  d'aite  thig  s\os, 

'Us  cluinneam  gu  min  do  ghutb. 
5  'Mhic  Alpuinn,  buail-sa  an  tend ; 

Mosgail  'anam  do  'n  treuu  bhard  : 

Gbluais  tormau  sbrutb  Lòra  nam  fein 

Coi-tbional  nan  sgeul  a  bba  unn. 

Mi  'seasadb  'an  neubiibb  nam  bliadbna, 
10  'S  gann  am  fosgladb  's  is  ciar  na  db'fbalbb  ; 

'N  uair  a  thig  dbomb  an  sealladb  gim  dcanamb," 

Tba  e  doilleir  ag  iadbadh  mu  an  am. 

Cluinneam  tbns',  a  cblàrsacb  o  Sbelma ; 

Tillidb  m'anam  gu  dàna  dbomb  feiu, 
15  ]\Iai-  aiteal  ua  gaoitbe  'tlia  mall, 

'Tbogas  grian  o  sbàmbcbair  nan  glcann, 

Aite  còmbnuidb  do'n  dall  cbeo.*" 

Tba  Liibar  a'  dcalradb  'am  fbianuis 
'Us  i  'taomadb  gu  fiar  tro'  gbleann  ; 
20  Air  gach  taobh  air  cruacbau  nacb  iosal 


Thou  dweller  between  the  shields  that  hang  on  high  in  Ossian's 
hall !  descend  from  tliy  place,  0  harp  !  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice. 
Son  of  Alpin,  strike  the  string ;  thou  must  awake  the  soul  of  the 
bard.  Tlie  murmur  of  Lora's  stream  has  rolled  the  tale  away.  I 
stand  in  the  cloud  of  years.     Few  are  its  openings  toward  the  past ; 
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Thou  that  dwellest  among  the  shields 
Which  hang  so  higli  in  the  darksome  hall — 
Thou  harp,  come  down  from  thy  place, 
And  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice. 
5  Son  of  Alpin,  strike  the  string^ — 
Waken  the  soul  of  the  hero-bard  ; 
The  murmur  of  Lora's  stream  has  banished 
The  crowding  tales  of  olden  time. 
I  stand  amidst  the  clouds  of  years  : 

10  Narrow  their  opening ;  dark  the  past ; 
(And)  when  the  formless  vision  comes," 
It  shrouds  the  time  in  dimness. 
Let  me  hear  thee,  0  harp  from  Selma ! 
My  soul  will  return  to  me  in  strength, 

15  Like  a  breeze  of  gentle  wind 

Stirred  by  the  sun  in  silent  glens — 
The  dwelling-place  of  sable  mist.'' 

Lubar  is  shining  before  me 
In  its  slow  winding  through  the  glen  ; 
20  On  either  side,  on  rising  heights. 


Ossian  invoices 
the  harp  of 
Selma. 


He  describes 
the  situation 
of  the  two 


and  when  the  vision  comes,  it  Ls  but  dim  and  dark.  I  hear  thee, 
harp  of  Sebna  !  my  soul  returns  like  a  hreeze  which  the  sim  brings 
back  to  the  vale,  where  dwelt  the  lazy  mist ! 

Lubar  is  bright  before  me  in  the  windings  of  its  vale.  On  either 
side,  on  their  hiUs,  rise  the  tall  forms  of  the  kings.     Their  people  are 
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TIOIIMnKA. 


"  From  clouds. 
Stiiadh, 
generally 
"  wave,"  is, 
both  here  ami 
1.  410,  pro- 
perly trans- 
lated "nubes" 
by  Macfarlan. 


Ard  choslas  nan  righre  gu  li-àrd  ; 
An  sliiagh  a'  taomadh  dliitli  mu  n  cuairt, 
Ag  aomadh  suas  gu  guth  nan  triath, 
Mar  gu-n  labhradh  an  sinns're  o  stuaidli " 

25  A'  teurnadh  o  fhuar  ghaoith  nan  sliabh. 
ladsan  mar  cliarraigibli  sliuas, 
An  ciar  cheaun  fo  l)huaireadli  nau  craolili, 
An  stoLrm  us  ceo  a'  snàmh  luu  'n  cuairt  : 
Ard  air  an  aomadh  tha  srutli 

30  A'  taomadh  a  chobhair  air  gaoith. 


b  The  gleam- 
ing havoc  ; 
lit.  the  gleam- 
ing of  injuries 
or  losses — i.e. 
his  spear. 


Fo  fhocalaibli  arda  righ  Atha 
Thaom  Eiriuii  gun  tàmh  air  an  raon 
Mar  fliuaim,  nach  'eil  faoiii,  o  dhealaii  ; 
Garbh-chearbach  an  teurnadh  gu  Liibar, 

35  Eompa  Foldath  as-iir  le  'cheuman. 
Threig  an  righ  an  raon  do  bheinn  ; 
Shuidh  e  sios  fo  gheugan  daraich  : 
Tha  siubhal  nan  sruthan  ris  feiu  ; 
Thog  e  deah"adh  nam  beudan  thairis,'' 

40  Sleagh  alhiidh  nan  righ  'bha  'n  a  làinih  ; 
Bu  dheah-adh  ise  fein  do  shluagh 
'An  garbh  mheadhon  a'  chruaidh  cliònilu-aij 
Teann  air  sheas  ainnir  nan  triath, 
Nighean  Chonmhoir  nan  sgiath  gonna, 

45  'Glan-aomadh  ri  carraig  's  i  fanu  : 


poured  around  them,  bending  forward  to  tlu'ir  words,  as  if  their 
fathers  spoke  descending  from  the  winds.  ]5ut  they  themselves 
are  like  two  rocks  in  the  midst,  each  with  its  dark  head  of 
pines,  when  they  are  seen  in  the  desert  above  low-sailing  mist. 
High  on  their  face  are  streams  which  spread  their  foam  on  blasts 
of  win.l  ; 
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The  tall  form  of  a  king  is  seen. 
Their  hosts  are  crowding  close  around, 
Gathering  to  the  voices  of  the  chiefs, 
As  though  their  fathers  spoke  from  clouds  " 

25  Descending  from  the  cold  wind  of  the  hills. 
Like  they  are  to  lofty  crags — 
Dark-headed  crags  'mid  tossing  trees. 
When  storm  and  mist  are  floating  round  : 
High  on  their  slope  is  a  torrent 

30  Which  flings  its  foam  upon  the  wind. 

At  the  high  command  of  Atlia's  king 
Poured  Erin  straightway  o'er  the  field 
Like  the  dreadful  noise  of  lightning  : 
Widespread  was  their  descent  to  Lubar. 

35  Folda  strides  again  before  them. 
The  king  left  the  field  for  the  hill ; 
He  sat  beneath  the  branches  of  an  oak  : 
The  flow  of  rivers  is  beside  him. 
He  raised  on  high  the  gleaming  havoc '' — 

40  The  devouring  spear  of  kings  was  in  his  hand  : 
In  itself  it  was  light  to  the  host, 
In  the  stormy  meeting  of  stern  strife. 
Near  him  stood  the  maiden  of  chiefs — 
Daughter  of  Conmor  of  blue  shields ; 

45  Lovely,  but  faint,  she  leaned  against  a  rock — ■ 
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of  the  river 
Lubar,  await- 
ing the  com- 
mands of  their 
respective 
kings. 


Ca-mor  orders 
tlie  host  of 
Erin,  to  ad- 
vance, having, 
as  formerly 
stated,  given 
the  command 
to  Folda. 


Sulvalla 
stands  near 
him  in  a 
secluded  glen. 


Beneath  tlie  voice  of  Catlimor  pours  Erin  like  tlie  sound  of  flame. 
Wide  they  come  down  to  Lubar.  Before  them  is  the  stride  of  Fol- 
dath.  But  Cathmor  retires  to  his  hOl  beneath  his  bending  oak. 
The  tumbling  of  a  stream  is  near  the  king.  He  lifts  at  times  his 
gleaming  spear.  It  is  a  flame  to  his  people  in  the  midst  of  war. 
Near  him  stands  the  daughter  of  Con-mor  leaning  on  a  rock.     She 


/ 
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TIGHMOIIA. 


Cha  bu  sliòlas  clhise  an  stri ; 
Cha  robh  auam  na  mine  mu  f  liuil. 
Tha  gleannan  uaiue  sgaoilte  thall  " 
Aig  iomall  meall  o'n  giaine  sruth  ; 
50  'An  samhchaii'  tha  'ghrian  air  an  alld, 
'S  a'  teurnadh  o'n  aird  na  ruaidli  : 
Orrasan  bha  siiilean  nam  bens ' 
'Measg  smuaintean  'bha  'g  eh'ioh  'n  a  cliabli. 


o  A  glenlet 
green,  &c. — 
described  more 
fully  in  Duan 
VII.,  and 
called  the 
Glen  of  Lona. 

f"  The  maiden- 
ly eyes  ;  lit. 
t/ie  eyes  of  ex- 
cellences, or  of 
good  qualities. 


c  Borbar 
Du-hul's  son 
— i.e.  Ca-mor. 


Chnuuaic  Fionnglial  air  an  aird 
55  Treun  mhac  Bhorbair,  an  t-sàir  Dhìibh'uil : " 
Chunnaic  Eirinn  gu  dòmhail  a  nail 
Fo  sgiathan  nan  earn  'an  diibhra. 
Bhuail  e  copau,  comhara  'chòmhraig, 
Caismeachd  do  mhòr  shkiagh  gu  geilleadh, 
60  'N  uair  chuireadh  e  romp'  a  sheòdan 
Gu  leirg  o-m  bi  mòrchuis  ag  èirigh. 
'S  lionmhor  'ghluais  na  sleaghan  fo  ghrèin, 
Fuaim  nan  smath  a'  freagradh  mu  'n  cuairt, 
Cha  robh  eagal  ag  iadhadli  mar  nial 
65  'Measg  coi-thional  gailliheach  nan  sluagh  ; 
Bha  esan  feiu  an  righ  ri  'n  taobh, 
A  neart  nach  faoin  o  Shehna  thaU. 
Bha  sòLis  a'  dealradh  mu  'n  hioch  ; 
Chualas  gu  caoin  a  ghuth  mall. 


ilid  not  rejoice  at  the  strife;  her  soul  ddij^Uteil  imt  in  lilonii.  A 
valley  spreads  green  liehind  the  hill,  with  its  three  lilue  .streams. 
The  sun  is  there  in  silence.  The  dun  mountain-roes  come  down. 
On  these  are  turned  the  eyes  of  Sul-malla  in  her  thouglitful  mood. 

Fingal  beholds  Cathmor  on  high,  the  son  of  Borbar-dutliul ;  ho 
lioholds  the  deeji-rolling  of  Erin  on  tln'  darkeiird  pLiin.      He  strikes 


\ 
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No  joy  to  her  was  the  battle  ; 
The  soul  of  the  geutle  one  was  not  on  blood. 
A  glenlet  green  extends  before  her " 
Beneath  a  hill  of  clearest  stream  ; 
50  The  sun  is  on  tlie  stream  in  silence, 
The  deer  come  down  from  the  heights  : 
On  these*  were  the  maidenly  eyes,* 
Amid  thoughts  which  stirred  in  her  breast. 


Fingal  beheld  on  the  height 
55  Great  Borbar  Du-hul's  valiant  son  : " 
He  saw  (the  host  of)  Eriu  pressing  on, 
In  shadow  of  the  wings  of  cairns. 
He  struck  the  boss,  the  sign  of  battle, 
A  warning  to  great  hosts  to  yield, 
60  When  he  sends  before  them  his  heroes 
To  a  field  whence  renown  will  spring. 
Many  the  spears  which  rose  in  the  sun ; 
The  sound  of  shields  re-echoed  round — 
Fear  did  not,  like  a  cloud,  enfold 
65  The  dreadful  gathering  of  the  host. 
He  himself,  the  king,  was  by  their  side 
In  his  matchless  strength  from  far-off  Selma. 
Gladness  shone  around  the  hero; 
His  measured  voice  was  heard  with  joy. 


Fingal,  seeing 
Erin's  ad- 
vance, orders 
his  host  to 
advance. 


that  warning  boss,  wliicli  Tbids  the  people  to  obey,  wlien  he  sends 
his  chiefs  before  them  to  the  fiekl  of  renown.  Wide  rise  their 
spears  to  the  sun  :  their  echoing  shiekls  reply  around.  Fear,  like 
a  vapour,  winds  not  among  the  host,  for  he,  the  king,  is  near,  the 
strength  of  streamy  Selma.  Gladness  brightens  tlie  hero.  We  hear 
his  words  with  joy. 


m 
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«  From  these ; 
Gael,  "hence" 
— apparently 
referring  to 
the  mountain- 
streams  to 
which  the 
people  are 
compared. 


l>  Beneath  my 
eye  they  did 
not  come — i.e. 
he  took  no 
notice  of 
them. 


70       "  Mar  imeachd  na  gaoith'  air  au  stuaidh 

Siol  Shelma  nam  fuaim  a'  dol  sios ; 

Tha  iadsan  mar  uisge  o  cliruaicli, 

Nach  caisgear  'am  buaireadli  a  stri. 

A  so  fèiu  a  giiluaiseas  mo  chliu  " 
75  'Chur  ainm  dliomli  as-iir  o'n  tir ; 

Cha  robli  mi  'u  am  dhearrsa  air  chid, 

Bhur  ceimian-se  'dliitliadli  'am  dhèigli. 

Cha  robh  mi  fein  mar  chruth  'bha  faoin, 

A'  dubhadh  liaotli  'n  'ur  fianuis  thalh 
80  Cha  1)U  thoiTuiiii  mo  ghiith  do  hioieh ; 

0  mo  shtdloau  cha  taomadh  am  bas. 

N  uair  a  tliigeadh  sliochd  mòrchuis  gun  fheum, 

Cha  tuiteadh  iad  fein  fo  mo  rosg ; '' 

Fo  dhi-chuimhn'  'an  talhi  nan  tend, 
85  Mar  dhubh-cheò  o  bheinn  a'  sioLadh. 

Tha  dcahm  iir  'dol  siia.s  g'ur  coir  : 

Cha  lionmhor  'an  còmhrag  a  cheumaii  ; 

Cha  lionmhor  ;  ach  tha  e  gu  corr. 

Cumaibh  an  dubh-chiabh  og  o  eiginn ; 
90  Thugaibh  air  ais  Fillean  le  solas. 

'N  a  dheigh  so  bi'dh  'chòmhrag  'u  a  aonar. 

Tha  'dhealbhsan  mar  shiuus're  nan  còrr  ghnioml 

Tha  'anam  mar  dhcalan  'an  cliu. 

'Mhòr  mhic  Mhorni  a'  mhòr  charbaid, 
95  Biodh  do  cheiiman  a'  falbh  mu  'n  og  ; 


"  Like  the  coming  forth  of  winds  is  the  sound  of  Sehna's  sons. 
They  are  mountain-waters  determined  in  their  course.  Hence  is 
Fingal  renowned ;  hence  is  his  name  in  other  lands.  He  was  not  a 
lonely  beam  in  danger,  for  your  steps  were  always  near.  ]5ut  ne\'(r 
was  Fingal  a  dreadful  form  in  your  presence  darkened  into  wrath. 
My  voice  was  no  thunder  to  your  ears;  mine  eyes  sent  forth  no  death. 


70       "  Like  the  course  of  the  wind  on  waves 

Advances  the  race  of  sounding  Selma — • 

Like  water  from  the  mountain  steep, 

Whose  roaring  rush  cannot  be  stayed. 

From  these  arises  my  renown  ;  " 
75  They  ever  send  my  name  beyond  my  hind  : 

I  was  not  as  a  lonely  light ; 

Your  steps  were  close  behind  me. 

Nor  was  I  as  an  empty  form. 

Looming  aimlessly  before  you  ; 
80  My  voice  was  not  as  thunder  to  (my)  heroes, 

Nor  poured  I  death  from  my  eyes. 

AVhen  the  pithless  race  of  pride  drew  near, 

Beneath  my  eye  they  did  not  come  : '' 

(They  are)  forgotten  in  the  hall  of  harps, 
85  Like  sable  mists  which  vanish  from  the  Ben. 

A  new  bright  light  now  shines  among  you  :  ^ 

His  steps  in  battle  are  not  many — 

They  are  few ;  but  he  is  brave. 

Guard  his  young  dark  locks  from  harm ; 
90  Bring  Fillan  back  with  joy  : 

Hereafter  he  will  fight  alone. 

His  form  is  like  his  sires  of  doughty  deeds  ; 

His  soul  is  burning  for  renown. 

Great  son  of  Morui  of  gi'eat  chariots, 
95  Let  thy  steps  be  nigh  the  youth  ; 
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After  speaking 
of  the  renown 
they  hail 
secured  to 
him  in  former 
days, 


he  appoints 
his  young 
son  Fillan 
now  to  lead 
them,  and 
commends 
him  to  tlieir 
care  ;  more 
especially 
charges  Gaul 
to  direct  him. 


When  the  haughty  appeared,  I  beheld  them  not.  They  were  forgot 
at  my  feasts  ;  like  mist  they  melted  away.  A  young  team  is  before 
you.  Few  are  his  paths  to  war  ;  they  are  few,  but  he  is  valiant. 
Defend  my  dark -haired  son.  Brmg  Fillan  back  with  joy  ;  hereafter 
he  may  stand  alone.  His  form  is  like  his  fathers  ;  his  soul  is  a 
flame  of  their  fire.    Son  of  car-borne  Morni,  move  behmd  the  youth. 
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o  The  lines 
98,  99  are 

very  obscurely 
expressed  in 
Gaelic.     I  un- 
derstand them 
as  meaning 
that  strength 
or  heroism 
mthout  skill 
will  not  avail 
in  battle.     Gu 
briscadh  in 
the  beginning 
of  the  second 
line  would 
make  it  much 
clearer.  I 


Biodh  do  ghlaodli  'n  a  chluais  le  garbh  gliutli 
0  chearb  'us  o  fhalbhan  a'  chòmhraig. 
Cha-n  anil  gun  fhios  tba  feum  do  tbriatb  " 
Ard  bbriseadb  nan  sgiatb  'an  comb  -stri." 

100       Sliin  an  rigb  a  cbeiim  gun  dàil 
Gu  ard  cbarraig  cbàtbair  Cbormuil ; 
0  am  gu  am  bbuail  dearrsa  tball 
A  ghorm-sgiatb  nam  ball  's  na  luorchuis. 
'N  uab-  gbluaiseas  mall  ard  rigli  nan  triatb, 

105  Tba  'sbùil  a'  sealltuiun  borb  o  'tbaobb 
Mu  sbiubbal  nau  daoin'  a'  dunadb. 
Letb-liatb  a  biia  'cbiabban  's  a'  gbaoitb 
M'  a  gbniiis  nacb  robb  faoin  fo  dbiibbra, 
A  tbuar  a'  lasadb  le  solas  fiar, 

110  Mise  'dorcbadb  's  a'  triall  'n  a  dheigb. 
A  nis  a  tbàinig  Gall,  an  triatb, 
A  sgiatb  bballacb  air  iall  ri  laoch  ; 
Labbair  e,  's  e  grad  a'  del  sios  ; 
"  Mbic  Fionngbail,  tog  sgiatb  ri  m'  tbaobb, 

115  Tog  ard  ri  mo  tbaobb  i,  'tbreiu ; 

Saoilidb  naimbdean  gur  feum  mo  sbleagb, 
'S  iad  'g  a  faicinn  a'  soills'  ann  am  laimb. 
]Ma  tbuiteas  mi,  'tbrein,  air  cbruaieb, 
Ceil,  'Oisein,  an  uaigb  air  an  raon, 

120  Cba-n  imricb  an  lamb  so  a'  cbruaidb. 


Let  thy  voice  reacli  liis  ear  fruiu  the  skirts  of  war.     Kot  unobserved 
rolls  battle  before  thee,  breaker  of  the  shields  !  " 

The  king  strode  at  once  away  to  Cormul's  lofty  rock.  Intermit- 
ting darts  the  light  from  his  shield  as  slow  the  king  of  heroes  moves. 
Sidelong  rolls  his  eye  o'er  the  heath  as  forming  advance  the  lines. 
Graceful  fly  his  half-grey  locks  round  his  kingly  features,  now  light- 


Let  thy  sliout  come  loudly  to  his  ear 
From  the  edge  and  the  current  of  battle. 
A  hero  without  skill  will  not  avail " 
To  break  on  high  the  shield  in  war." 
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100       Straightvv^ay  stretched  the  king  his  step 
To  the  high  rock  of  the  moor  of  Cormul; 
From  time  to  time  light  glanced  across 
On  his  blue,  bossy,  glorious  shield. 
As  slowly  moves  the  high  king  of  chiefs, 

105  His  eye  looks  sternly  around 

On  the  march  of  the  men  as  they  close. 
His  grizzled  locks  were,  on  th^  wind, 
About  his  face,  dreadful  in  frown  ; 
His  colour  brightened  in  stern  joy  : 

110  I  walked  in  gloom  behind  him. 
Now  came  Gaul,  the  prince ; 
The  hero's  spotted  shield  hung  by  a  thong  ; 
He  spoke  as  he  quickly  advanced  : 
"  Sou  of  Fingal,  raise  the  shield  to  my  side- 

115  High  raise  it  on  my  side,  thou  strong  one  ; 
The  foe  will  deem  my  spear  of  use 
As  they  see  it  shining  in  my  hand. 
Thou  brave  one,  if  1  fall  upon  the  hill. 
Hide,  Ossian,  my  grave  on  the  field. 

120  This  hand  is  powerless  to  wield  the  steel; 


Fingal  with- 
draws, accom- 
panied by 
Ossian. 


Gaul,  whose 
hand  had  been 
wounded  in 
the  previous 
battle,  comes 
forward  and 
asks  Ossian  to 
bind  the 
shield  to  his 
side,  and 
charges  him, 
it  he  should 
fall,  to  conceal 
his  tomb. 


ened  with  dreadful  joy.  Wliollj'  might}'  is  the  chief !  Behind  him 
dark  and  slow  I  moved.  Straight  came  forward  the  strengtli  of 
Gaul :  his  shield  hung  loose  on  its  thong.  He  spoke  in  haste  to 
Ossian  :  "  Bind,  son  of  Fingal,  this  shield  :  bind  it  high  to  the 
tide  of  Gaul !  The  foe  may  behold  it,  and  think  I  lift  the  spear. 
If  I  should  fall,  let  my  tomb  be  liid  in  the  field,  for  fall  I  must 
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a  Wliy  slioukl 
warriors,  &c. 
The  meaning 
of  these  two 
lines  seems  to 
he,  that  Gaul 
and  Fillan 
should  so 
acquit  them- 
selves as  to 
render  any 
reinforcement 
unnecessary. 


Na  cluinnear  orm  luaidh  'tlia  faoin ; 

Na  cluinneadh  ainnir  chaomh  mi  fein, 

'S  i  'deargadh  fo  blieus  a  cialjlian. 

'Fhilleiu,  fo  sliiiilean  au  righ 
125  Na  di  -chuimlm'  dliuinu  stri  nam  beum ; 

C  uim'  a  tliigeadh  na  gaisgicli  o  'n  f hritli " 

'Tlioirt  cobhair  do  raon  a  tlui  'm  feum  Ì  " 

Leum  an  soun  'an  trom  an  t-sluaigh, 

Sgiath  bliallach  a'  fuaim  ri  'thaobh. 
130  Lean  mo  glmth  treun  garbh-ghniomh  nam  l)uadli 

Troi'  astar  gu  bualadh  nan  laocli. 

"  C  uim'  a  thuiteadh  mac  IMhorni  "s  an  iiir 

Gun  aithris  a  thliu  'an  Eirinn  ? 

Tha  gniomhan  nan  gaisgeach  air  chid, 
135  Gun  chuimlme,  gun  diii  ri  èirigh ; 

Tha  'u  astar  gun  stoirm  air  an  raon  ; 

Cha  cluinnear  gu  faoin  an  gutli." 

Mo  shòlas  mu  cheumaibh  an  triath, 

Mo  thriall  gu  carraig  an  righ, 
140  E  'suidhe  'an  seachran  a  cliiabh 

'Measg  gaoith  nan  cai'n  Hath  's  nam  fritli. 


]\Iar  bhruachan  dubh  an  sluagh  ag  aomadh 
Gu  'chèilc  aig  taomadh  na  Lidiair, 
So  Foldath  mar  chaol  nial  air  beinu, 


without  fame.  Jliiie  arm  cannot  lift  the  steel.  Let  not  Evir- 
chonia  hear  it,  to  blush  between  lier  loi-k.s.  Fillan,  (lie  uiij;hty 
behold  us  !  Let  us  not  forget  the  strife.  "Why  sliouKl  they  come 
from  their  hills  to  aid  our  flying  held  T' 

He  strode  onward  with  the  sound  of  his  shield.     My  voice  pur- 
sued him  as  he  went.     "  Can  tlie  son  of  Morui  fall  without  his 


Let  no  vain  praise  of  me  be  lieard  ; 

Let  (my)  gentle  wife  hear  nought  of  me 

To  make  her  blush  amid  her  lovely  locks. 

Fillan,  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  king, 
125  Forget  we  not  the  cleaving  fray : 

Why  should  warriors  come  from  the  wood  " 

To  succour  the  field  in  straits  ?" 

The  hero  sprang  'mid  the  thick  of  the  host. 

His  bossy  shield  resounding  on  his  side. 
130  Followed  my  voice  the  brave  of  great  and  noble 

On  his  path  to  the  conflict  of  warriors  :         [deeds 

"  Why  should  the  sou  of  Morni  fall  iu  dust 

And  his  fame  be  unsung  in  Erin  ? 

Forgotten  are  the  deeds  of  heroes, 
135  Their  memory  and  their  Avorth  unknown  :  ^ 

Their  path  is  silent  on  the  field ; 

No  whisper  of  their  voice  is  lieard." 

I  joyed  iu  the  steps  of  the  prince  ; 

I  strode  to  the  rock  of  the  king ; 
140  He  sat  amid  his  wandering  locks, 

In  the  wind  of  hoary  cairns  and  woods. 


Gaul  tlien 
addresses 
Killau,  and 
both  hasten 
on  to  the 
battle. 


Ossian  moral- 
ises on  the 
fleeting  fame 
which  follows 
the  fallen 
warrior. 


Like  black  ridges  bend  the  hosts 
Towards  each  other  at  the  flow  of  Lubar  : 
Here  Folda,  like  a  towering  cloud  on  the  hill  ; 


Folda  and 
Fillan  stand 
opposite.    The 
charge  of  the 
two  hosts 


fame  in  Erin  ?  But  the  deeds  of  tlie  mighty  are  forgot  by  them- 
selves. They  rusli  careless  over  the  fields  of  renown  ;  their  words 
are  never  heard."  I  rejoiced  over  the  steps  of  the  chief.  I  strode 
to  the  rock  of  the  king,  where  he  sat,  iu  his  wandering  locks,  amid 
the  mountain-wind. 

In  two  dark  ridges  hend  the  ho.sts  toward  each  other  at  Lubar. 
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1  steel  glit- 
tei-s,  &c.    This 
line  may  pos- 
sibly be  in- 
tended to 
compare  the 
glittering  of 
the  steel  with 
the  shining  of 
the  river.     If 
not,  it  uaust 
be  misplaced. 

b  Wholly 
overthiown  ; 
lit.  entirely 
without  vie- 
tort/. 


Ho  Og  Fhillean  a'  dealradh  o  dhhbhra  : 

Gach  aon  fhear  le  "slileagh  anus  an  t-sruth 
A'  taomadh  a  ghuth  fo  gliarlih  chòmhrag. 
Bliuail  Gall  copan  Slielma  nam  fuaim  ; 
Tluiit  an  sluagli  'an  eruadal  a'  bhliur. 

150  -Mar  a  thaouias  da  alld  o  cliruaich, 

(Bha  cruaidh  air  cbruaidh  a'  dealradh  tliall), 

Da  alld  'tliig  0  'u  aonacli  le  fuaim; 

0  dlui  charraig  ghruamaicli  nan  earn, 

'S  iad  a'  measgadh  an  geal  cliobhair  shios. 

155  Faic  -sa  mac  a'  chliu  air  sliabli 

E  'gearradh  sios  ard  neart  an  t-sluaigb  I 
Tha  'm  bàs  air  an  osaig  mu  'n  triath, 
Na  gaisgich  gu  'n  trian  gun  bhuaidh  *" 
Mu  astar  Fliillein  'an  cruas  blàir. 

160       Ròthniar,  sgiath  cliopacli  a  sliluaigh, 

Aig  da  charraig  shuas  fo  bheuman ; 

Da  dliantig  fo  ghaoith  o  stuaidh 

An  geugan  m'a  chruaidh  a'  leumadli. 

Phlaoisg  e  'shiiilean  dorcha  thall 
165  Ag  iadhadh  mall  m'a  chàirdean  fèin, 

'S  e  'feitheamh  'an  samhchair  ri  Fillean. 

Chunnaic  an  righ  an  còmhrag  treun  ; 

Bha  'anam  as.  èirigh  sjuu  fliiamh. 


Here  Foldath  rises  a  pillar  of  darkness  ;  tlicrc  l)ri;,'litcii.s  the  youth 
of  Fillan.  Eaeli,  with  lii.s  sjiear  in  the  stream,  sent  fortli  tlie  voice 
of  war.  Gaul  struck  tlie  sliield  of  Sehna.  At  once  tliey  phnige  in 
battle  !  Steel  pours  its  gleam  on  steel :  like  the  fall  of  streams 
shone  the  field  when  they  mix  their  foam  together  from  two  dark- 
browed  rocks.     Behold  lie  comes,  the  son  of  fame  !     He  lays  the 
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145   (There)  shiues  young  Fillau  amid  darkness — 

Each,  with  his  spear  in  the  river, 

Poured  forth  his  voice  for  conflict  stern. 

Struck  Gaul  the  sounding  boss  of  Selma  ; 

The  host  rushed  on  to  hardy  fight. 
150  As  rush  two  rivers  from  on  high 

Steel  glitters  on  steel  afar  " — 

Two  rivers  which  come  soundingfrom  the  mountain. 

From  two  frowning  rocky  cairns, 

Mingling  their  white  foam  beneath. 
15.5  Behold  on  the  hiU  the  son  of  renown 

Hewing  down  the  high  strength  of  the  host ! 

Death  is  on  the  blast  around  the  cliief ; 

Warriors  are  wholly  overthrown,* 

Round  Fillan's  path  in  the  heat  of  battle! 

160       Eo-mar,  the  bossy  shield  of  his  people, 

Stood  high  beside  two  cloven  rocks ; 

Two  oak-trees,  under  wind  from  ocean. 

Waved  their  branches  round  his  steel. 

He  widely  opened  his  dark  eyes, 
165  Slowly  winding  round  his  friends. 

As  in  silence  he  waited  for  Fillan. 

The  king  beheld  the  mighty  combat, 

And  his  soul  arose  without  fear. 


people  low  !     Death  sits   on  blasts  around  him  !     Warriors  strew 
thy  paths,  0  FiHan  ! 

Eothmar,  the  shield  of  warriors,  stood  between  two  chinkj'  rocks. 
Two  oaks,  which  winds  had  bent  from  high,  spread  their  branches 
on  either  side.  He  rolls  his  darkening  eyes  on  Fillan,  and,  silent, 
shades  his  friends.     Fingal  saw  the  approaching  fight.     The  hero's 


compared  to 
the  rush  of 
two  rivers 
against  each 
otlier. 


A  description 
of  Fillan's 
victorious 
course. 


He  kiUs 
Ko-mar. 
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TICHMOUA. 


o  "  Wlien  a 
spirit  up- 
heaves the 
ground."    We 
have  here,  as 
well  as  in 
Duan  1. 1.  295, 
an  evident 
allusion  to  an 
earthquake. 
*  With  swing- 
ing strokes ; 
lit.  with 
strokes  from 
his  back: 


Mar  tliuiteas  clack  Lòda  le  faaim 
170  0  iomall  cruaiclie  nan  druim  ài\l, 

'N  uair  tliogas  tuiljlis'  an  talamh  shuas," 
Thuit  Ròthmar  uan  cruaidh  .sgiatli  air  liir. 

Teann  air  bha  do  cheuman,  'Cliiiilmliin 
Thàinig  òg  nan  ciabh  iir  fo  dheoir  ; 

175  Ghearr  e  'n  osag  le  beuman  o  'chidaobli,'' 
Eoimli  mlieasgadli  'an  dealradli  nan  lann 
Ei  Fillean  do  uacli  gauu  a'  bhuaidli. 
Cliuir  e  boglia  fo  tliaifeid  reidli, 
Le  Ròthmar  nan  ceud  sruth  shuas ; 

180  Bha  'n  comhara  mu  ruaidh  's  a'  bheinn, 
'S  gath  grein'  a'  leum  thar  cruaich. 
C'uim',  a  mhic  Chtiil-àluinn  nam  bens, 
C'uim',  a  Chiiilmlnn  gu  treun  dhcarrsa  1 
Gath  tein'  e  tha  'losgadh  mu  'n  cuairt ; 

185  Teieh  gu  luath,  a  mhic  Chìiil-àluinu ; 
Cha  bu  choimeas  ur  n-aithrichean  fein 
Ann  an  còmh  -stri  nam  beum  air  raon. 


Tha  miithair  C'hiiilinhiu  anus  an  talla, 
A  siiil  air  gorm  chlàrail)h  nan  srutli  ; 
190  Tha  fiar  ohaoth  ag  eirioh  o  fhairge 


soul  arose.  But  as  the  stone  of  Lotla  falls,  shook  at  once  from 
rocking  Druman-ard,  whcni  spirits  heave  the  eartli  in  their  wrath, 
so  fell  blue-shielded  Rotlimar. 

Near  are  the  steps  of  Culmin.  The  youth  cnme,  bursting  into 
tears.  Wrathful,  he  out  the  wind  ere  yet  lie  mixerl  liis  strokes  witli 
Fillan.     He  had  first  bent  tlie  bow  with  Eotlnuar  at  the  rock  of 


As  the  stone  of  Loda  falls  with  noise 
170  From  the  edge  of  a  peak  of  lofty  ridge, 
When  a  spirit  upheaves  the  ground," 
Fell  Eo-mar  of  hard  shields  to  earth. 
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Near  him  were  thy  steps,  Culmeen  ; 

The  soft-haired  youth  came  on  in  tears  : 
175  With  swinging  strokes  he  cleft  the  blast,*" 

Ere  mixing  in  the  flash  of  blades 

With  Fillan  of  many  conquests. 

He  had  stretched  the  smooth  bow-string 

With  Ro-mar  on  the  hill  of  hundred  streams ; 
180  They  marked  the  red  deer  on  the  Ben, 

When  the  sunbeam  leaped  across  the  peaks. 

Wherefore,  son  of  mild  Cul-alin  ; 

Why,  Culmeen,  approach  a  light  so  strong  1 

A  fire-beam  he,  consuming  all  around. 
185  Quickly  flee,  thou  son  of  Cul-alin  ; 

Far  unlike  were  your  fathers 

On  the  field  in  strife  of  cleaving  blows. 


He  next  kills 
Culmeen,  son 
of  Cul-alin, 


The  mother  of  Culmeen  is  in  the  house. 
Her  eye  on  the  blue  expanse  of  waters  ; 
190  A  whirlwind  rises  from  the  sea, 
Eddving  and  changing  to  black 


whose  mother 
sees  his  spirit. 
His  dogs  be- 
gin to  howl, 
and  the  shield 
which  he  left 
at  home  is 


liis  own  blue  streams.  Tliere  they  Lad  marked  the  place  of  the  roe 
as  the  sunbeam  flew  over  the  fern.  Why,  son  of  Cul-allin  !  why, 
Ciilmm,  dost  thou  rush  on  that  heam  of  Ught?  It  is  a  fire  that 
consumes.  Son  of  Cul-aUin,  retire.  Your  fathers  were  not  equal 
in  the  glittering  strife  of  the  field.  The  mother  of  Culmin  remains 
in  the  hall  ;  she  looks  forth  on  blue-rolling  Strutha.     A  whirlwind 
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TIGHMORA. 


Mu  clinitli  'us  mu  thaiblis'  a  niic  ; 
Tha  donnal  'cliou  n  an  àite  fèiu, 
A  sgiath  gun  fheum  's  an  talla  'm  fail. 
195  "  'N  do  thuit  thu,  a  mhòr  thi  'bha  treun 
'An  comhrajT  nam  beud  'an  Èirinn  I  '' 


"■  Tlie  sinewy 
limb  now  stiff. 
Luighean, 
which  I  can- 
not find  in 
any  Gaelic 
dictionary,  is 
still  in  com- 
mon use  to 
denotL'  the 
fetlock  of  a 
deer  or  cow, 
(if  the  term 
may  be  ap- 
plied to  them) 
— from  lu(/h't, 
a  "joint"  or 
"hinge  ;" 
thence  "sup- 
pleness."   It 
means  the 
most  supple 
or  sinewy  part 
of  the  leg. 
"Stiff;" 
literally, 


Mar  ruadhaig  fo  iutbaidh  gu  diomliair 
Sinte  sios  m'  a  sruthanaibb  fein  ; 
Chi  sealgair  an  luighean  gun  fheum  " 

200  Bi  'dh  cuimhne  a  ceum  'n  a  cliliabh  : 
Mar  sin  a  shinear  mac  Chùil-àluinu 
Fo  shMlean  au  t-siiir  air  sliabh, 
Barr  a  chiabh'  'an  sruthan  caol, 
Fuil  a'  briseadh  air  aomadh  a  sgèith'. 

205  Bha  "lamb  's  an  am  air  hmn  gun  bheud, 
A'  cbruaidh  a  threig  an  treun  'an  cunnnrt. 
"  Tliuit  thu,"  thuirt  Fillean,  's  e  bròuaeli, 
"  Mu-n  cuaLas  air  choir  do  chliu. 
Chuir  d'athair  air  feachd  thu  le  còmlirag  ; 

210  Tha  'bharail  gu-n  cluinn  e  as-iir 

Do  ghuiomhan  a'  dliithadh  m'a  chluais. 
Tha  e  liath  aig  a  shruthan  fein  ; 
Tha  'shiiil  air  Moilena  nan  sian ; 
Ach  cha  till  thu  gu  siorruidh,  a  threin, 

215  Le  faoibh  o  do  cheud  naimhdean." 


rises  on  the  stream  dark -eddying  round  the  gliost  of  her  sou. 
His  dogs  are  howling  in  their  place.  His  shield  is  hloody  in 
the  hall.  "  Art  thou  fallen,  my  fair-haired  son,  in  Erin's  dismal 
war  1 " 

As  a  roc,  pierced  in  secret,  hes  panting  liy  her  wonted  streams, 
the  hunter  surveys  her  feet  of  wind.  He  remembers  her  stately 
Ijounding  before.     So  lay  tlie  son  of  Cul-alliu  beneath  the  eye  of 
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Around  the  form  and  gliost  of  her  son  ; 
His  dogs  are  howling  in  their  place  ; 
His  idle  shield  is  bloody  in  the  hall :  ^ 
195  "  Hast  thou  fallen,  great  one,  and  brave, 
In  the  direful  war  of  Erin  ?  " 


covered  with 
blood. 


As  an  arrow-stricken  deer  alone 
Stretched  by  the  stream  which  was  its  own, 
(The  hunter  sees  the  sinewy  limb  (now)  stiff;" 

200  The  memory  of  its  speed  is  in  his  breast) — 
So  lay  stretched  Cul-alin's  son 
Upon  the  hill  beneath  the  hero's  eye — 
His  locks  dipped  in  a  narrow  sti'eam, 
Blood  welled  over  his  slanting  shield. 

205  His  hand  was  still  on  his  useless  sword. 
The  steel  which  failed  the  hero  at  his  need. 
"  Thou  hast  fallen,"  said  Fillan,  in  sorrow, 
"  Before  thy  praise  was  duly  heard. 
Thy  father  sent  thee  to  the  warring  host ; 

210  He  thinks  that  he  will  hear  from  time  to  time 
Thy  deeds  come  crowding  to  his  ear. 
Grey-haired  by  the  side  of  his  streams. 
He  looks  to  Moi-Lena  of  storms  ; 
But  thou  shalt  not  return,  0  hero  ! 
.215  With  spoils  from  thy  earliest  foes." 


He  is  com- 
pared to  a 
deer  killed  by 
the  hunter. 


Fillan  ad- 
dresses liim  in 
sorrow,  and 
pictures  Ills 
aged  father 
waiting  to 
hear  of  his 
distinguished 
deeds. 


FiUaB.  His  hair  is  rolled  in  a  little  stream  ;  his  tlood  wanders 
on  his  shield.  Still  his  hand  holds  the  sword  that  failed  him  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  "  Thou  art  fallen,"  said  Fillan,  "  ere  yet  thy 
fame  was  heard.  Thy  father  sent  thee  to  war  ;  he  expects  to  hear 
of  thy  deeds.  He  is  grey,  perhaps,  at  his  streams.  His  eyes  are 
toward  Moi-lena.  But  thou  shalt  not  return  with  the  spoil  of  the 
fallen  foe  !  " 


VOL.  IT. 
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Thaom  Fillean  an  ruaig  tbar  Eirinn, 
Es'  a'  leantuinn  tro'  tlu-eun  fhuaim  an  raoin. 
Ach  triath  air  tliriath  thuit  ^lòrblieinn  sìos 
Fo  dliubh  flieirg  gnu  cheill  Fholdaitli, 

220  Fada  tliall  air  slios  nan  sliabh 
Le  tuille  s  trian  de  chòrahrag. 
Sheas  Diarmad  an  aigh  fo  gliriiaim, 
Siol  Slielma  mu  'n  cuairt  a'  taomadh. 
Bbris  Foldath  a  sgiatb  fo  'lann  ; 

225  Theicb  a  shluagb  gu  mall  air  sliabb. 

An  sin  tlmirt  an  niinibaid  le  morcbuis, 
"  Tbeicb  iadsan,  'us  tbòisicb  mo  cbliu  ; 
A  Mbaltbois,  gu  Catbmor  nam  mòr  obniomb, 
Cuireadb  faire  air  mòr  tbuinn  a'  cbuain  ; 

230  Air  talamb  tuitidb  nàmbaid  treun  ; 
Mu  locban  fo  bbeinn  bi'  db  'uaigb  ; 
Cba-n  èiricb  fonn  mbarbb-rann  da  fein  ; 
Bitbidb  'tbanuas  gun  fbeum  fo  gbruaim 
'An  ceo  mu  Ion  cuilceacb  a'  cbathair." 

235  Cbuala  Malthos  'an  smuaintean  ciar, 
A  dbearg  sbiiil  'cur  sios  'us  sambacb  ; 
Maitli  'aitbne  air  morcbuis  an  triatb"  : 
Cbuir  e  'sbealladb  mu  'n  rigb  air  àrd  l)]ioiiin  ; 
Tbionndaidb  e  'an  dorcbadb  a  cbleibb 

240  'Us  bbuail  an  treun  a  lann  'an  còmbraff. 


Fillan  pours  the  flight  of  Erin  before  him  over  tlie  resounding 
heath.  But  man  on  man  fell  Morven  before  the  dark-red  rage  of 
Foldath  ;  for,  far  on  the  field,  he  poured  the  roar  of  lialf  his  tribes. 
Dermid  stands  before  him  in  wrath  ;  the  sons  of  Selma  gathered 
around.  But  his  shii'Id  is  cleft  by  Foldath  ;  his  people  tly  over 
the  heath. 

Then  said  the  foe  in  his  pride,  •'  They  have  fled  ;  my  fame  be- 
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Over  Erin  Fillan  poured  the  rout, 

And  pursued  through  the  loud- sounding  Held. 

But  chief  by  chief  fell  Morvcn  down 

Before  the  black  mad  wrath  of  Folda, 
220  Far  away  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 

With  more  than  a  third  of  the  host. 

The  gracious  Derm  id  stood  in  gloom ; 

The  race  of  Selma  gathered  round. 

Folda  had  broken  his  shield  with  his  spear ; 
225  His  people  slowly  fled  the  field. 

Then  said  the  enemy  in  pride  : 
"  They  have  fled — my  fame  begins. 
Mallios,  speed  to  Ca-mor  of  mighty  deeds  ; 
Let  him  watch  the  great  waves  of  ocean  : 

230  The  mighty  foe  shall  fall  to  earth ; 

By  a  loch  beneath  the  Ben  shall  be  his  grave  ; 
No  sound  of  death-song  shall  be  raised  for  him 
His  spirit,  feeble  and  gloomy,  shall  dwell 
In  mist  by  the  reedy  marsh  of  the  moor."' 

235  Malhos  heard  in  darkening  thought. 
His  red  eye  bent  down  and  silent ; 
Well  did  he  know  the  pride  of  the  chief : 
He  looked  to  the  king  on  the  high  hill ; 
He  turned  amid  the  darkening  of  his  breast, 

240  And  the  strong  one  plied  his  blade  in  battle. 


gins  !  Go,  jMalthos,  go  bid  Cathmor  guard  tlie  dark  rolling  of  ocean, 
that  Fingal  may  not  escape  from  my  sword.  He  must  lie  on  earth. 
Beside  some  fen  shall  his  tomb  be  seen ;  it  shall  rise  without  a  song. 
His  ghost  shall  hover  in  mist  over  the  reedy  pool." 

Malthos  heard  with  darkening  doubt ;  he  rolled  his  silent  eyes. 
Ho  knew  the  pride  of  Foldath.  He  looked  up  to  Fingal  on  his  hills ; 
then  darkly  turning,  in  dnuljtful  mood,  he  plunged  his  sword  in  war. 


On  the  other 
wing  of  battle 
Folda  is  vic- 
torious, slay- 
ing chief  after 
chief  of  Fin- 
gal's  followers. 


Dermid,  son 
of  Duno,  is 
stripped  of 
his  shield,  and 
wounded. 
His  followers 
take  to  ilisht. 


Folda  exults 
in  his  victory, 
and  orders 
Malhos  to 
charge  Ca-mor 
to  guard  the 
sea,  lest  any 
of  the  enemy 
should  escape. 


Malhos,  know- 
ing his  vain- 
glory, listens, 
and  returns  to 
the  battle. 
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TIG  H  MORA. 


"  Famed  in 
war;  lit.  of 
rf.mark'able 
battles. 


'An  caol  gbleannan  Chlòna  fo  dhubh 

Tha  aomadh  dlui  cliraoibh  thar  an  t-sruth ; 

An  sin  sheas  sambach  'am  bròn 

Siol  Dhiitbno  nan  còmbrag  còrr ; " 
245  Full  a'  taomadb  's  ag  iadbadb  m'a  tbaobb, 

A  sgiatb  sgoilt'  'us  briste  air  raon. 

Ei  carraig  sheas  a  shleagb  mhòr. 

C'uim',  a  Dbiarmaid,  cho  dubbacb  do  bbròn  ? 

"  Tba  mi  'cluinntinn  garbb  fhuaim  a'  chòmhraig 
250  Mo  cbàirdean  air  cbòmhnard  leò  fèin, 

Mo  cbeuman  gii  mall,  air  a'  mbòr  mbagh, 

Sgiatb  bbviste  'an  comb  -stri  gun  fheum. 

Am  bi  esan  a  ghnàtb  fo  bhuaidb  ? 

Bitbidb  Diarmad  's  an  uaigb  le  cliu. 
255  Seal  mu-n  eirich  an  diibbra  suas, 

Gairmidb  mi  thusa  gu  combrag, 

'Us  tacbram  ri  mòrcbuis  Fboklaith." 


b  Thy  feeble 
steps  are 
marked  with 
blood ;  lit. 
thy  colourless 
stepi  are  under 
blood.     Gun 
tuar,  "with- 
out colour  " 
(sometimes 
**  without 
protection  ") 
i'reinu'Utly 
iiieiins  tlie 
weakness  of 
whieh  |iallor 
or  wanness 
is  the  index. 


Ghlac  e  'shleagb  le  solas  ciar, 
Mac  Mhorni  an  triatb  g'a  tbaobb. 

260  "  'Mbic  Dhiitbno,  caisg-sa  do  luatb's  ; 
Tba  do  cbeuman  gun  tuar  fo  f  huil ;  ^" 
Cha  leatsa  garbb  chojaan  do  sgèitli ; 
C'uim'  a  tbuiteadh  an  triatb  gun  airm  Ì " 
"  'Shiol  Mhorni,  dhombsa  do  sgiatb  ; 

265  Is  trie  a  dh'aom  i  sios  'an  combrag; : 


111  Cloiio's  iiiiiTow  vale,  \vln'iu  bend  two  trot's  above  the  stream, 
dark  in  his  grief  stood  Duthno's  sikiiit  son.  The  blood  pours  from 
the  side  of  Deniiid.  His  shield  is  broken  near;  his  sjiear  leans 
against  a  stone.  Why,  Dermid,  why  so  sad  1  "I  hear  the  roar  of 
battle.  My  people  are  alone ;  my  steps  are  slow  on  the  heath, 
and  no  shield  is  mine.     Shall  he  (lion   prevail?     It  is,  then,  after 
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In  the  narrow  dark  glenlet  of  Clona 

Two  trees  lean  over  the  stream  ; 

There,  silent  in  sorrow,  stood 

The  son  of  Duno,  famed  in  war," 
245  Blood  pouring-  and  wandering  o'er  his  side. 

His  shield  was  cleft  and  broken  on  the  plain  ; 

His  great  spear  leaned  against  a  rock. 

Why,  Dermid,  is  thy  grief  so  dark  ? 

"  I  hear  the  noisy  din  of  battle; 
250  My  friends  are  on  the  plain  alone ; 

My  steps  are  slow  on  the  great  field  ; 

My  shield  is  broken  in  bootless  fight. 

Shall  he  for  ever  conquer  ? 

Dermid  shall  (first)  be  in  the  grave,  renowned. 
255  Ere  yet  the  darkness  will  rise 

I  will  summon  thee  to  conflict, 

And  encounter  the  pride  of  Folda." 

He  seized  his  spear  in  gloomy  joy  ; 
Morni's  son,  the  chief,  (was)  by  his  side  : 

260  "  Son  of  Duno,  check  thy  speed  ; 

Thy  feeble  steps  are  marked  with  blood  ; ' 
Thou  art  without  thy  great  and  bossy  shield  ; 
Why  should  the  hero  fall  unarmed  ?  " 
"  Son  of  Morni,  give  me  thy  shield  ; 

265  Oft  has  it  swept  on  in  battle  : 


DUAN  V. 

Dermid,  after 
witlidrawing 
from  the  iield, 
enraged  at 
seeing  Folda's 
firogi-ess, 
resolves  to 
meet  liim  in 
single  combat. 


Gaul,  son  of 
Morni,  ap- 
proaehingliim, 
reminds  him 
of  his  wounds, 
;ind  of  his 
Ijeing  without 
a  shield. 


He  asks  for 
the  shield  of 
Gaul, 


Dermid  is  low  !     1  will  call  tliee  forth,  0  Foldath  !  and  meet  thee 
yet  in  fight." 

He  took  his  spear  -with  dreadful  joy.  The  son  of  Morni  came. 
"  Stay,  son  of  Duthno,  stay  thy  speed;  thy  steps  are  marked  with 
hlood.  Ko  bos.iy  shield  is  thine.  Why  shouldst  thou  fall  un- 
armed 1  "     "  Son   of  Morni,  give   thou   thy  shield  !     It  has  often 
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Caisgidh  mi  'shiuLlial  air  slial)li. 
'Slùol  Mliorni,  faic  clacli  air  cliòmhnard  ; 
Clach  a  tbog  a  liath  clieann  suas 
Troi'  'n  f heur  a  tha  'fuaim  an  gaoitli : 
270  Tha  treun  de  mo  chiuneadh  's  an  uaigli ; 
Taisg  an  sin  mi  suas  's  an  oidlicLe." 

Ghluais  e  gu  mall  air  a'  cliruaicli ; 
Chunnaic  e  fo  bhuaireadh  an  raon, 
Garbh  dbearrsa  a'  cbòmbraig  'dol  suas 

275  Briseadb  mu  'n  cuairt  da  gu  claon. 
Mar  lusair  'an  oidliche  's  a'  glileann 
Ag  eirigh  fada  thall  's  an  fhraoch, 
Anis  a'  miichadli  fo  mliiiig  a  ceann, 
Anis  a'  togail  a  dearg  sbrutb  baoth 

280  'An  am  eirigh  'us  aomaidh  nan  gaoth  : 
Mar  sin  fein  a  thachair  comhrag 
Siiilean  Dhiarmaid  na  mòr  sgèith'. 
Eoimh  shluagh  bha  ceuman  mòr  an  Fholdaith 
]\Iar  chiar  luing  air  faobhar  nan  stuadh, 

285  'N  uair  a  ghluaiseas  i  mach  o  dhà  Innis 
'Dol  air  'aghart  's  a'  tilleadh  air  chuan 
'Measg  buairidli  an  f  huar  gharbh  v6. 

Chuunaic  Diarmad  le  feirg  a  thriall  ; 
Chuir  e  suas  gu  'tlirian  a  noart; 


rolled  back  the  war.  I  shall  stop  the  chief  in  his  course.  Son  of 
Morni,  behold  that  stone  !  It  lifts  its  grey  head  through  grass.  There 
dwells  a  chief  of  the  race  of  Dermid.     Place  me  there  in  night." 

He  slowly  rose  against  the  hill.  He  saw  the  troubled  field  :  the 
gleaming  ridges  of  battle  disjoined  and  broken  round.  As  distant 
fires  on  lioatli  bv  night  now  seem  as  lost  in  smoke,  now  rearing 
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I  will  check  his  course  on  the  hill. 
Morni's  son,  behold  on  the  plain  a  stone — ■ 
A  stone  which  has  raised  its  hoary  head 
Through  the  grass  which  shrills  in  the  wind  : 
270  A  hero  of  my  kin  is  in  the  grave  ; 
There  do  thou  lay  me  down  in  night." 

Slowly  he  moved  on  the  hill ; 
He  saw  the  turmoil  of  the  field, 
The  strong  flashing  of  the  fight  uprising, 

275  Sparkling  and  whirling  around  him. 
Like  a  flame  at  night  in  the  glen. 
Rising  afar  amid  the  heather. 
Now  stifling  its  head  in  smoke, 
Now  raising  its  red  mad  stream 

280  As  rise  or  fail  the  winds — 
Even  thus  the  conflict  met 
The  eyes  of  Dermid  of  broad  shield. 
Before  his  host  were  the  great  strides  of  Folda, 
Like  a  dark  ship  on  the  ridge  of  billows 

285  When  she  sails  between  two  lands, 

Going  forward  and  backward  on  the  sea 
Amid  the  tempest  of  a  cold  and  stormy  moon. 


DUAN  V. 

and  points  to 
a  stone  by 
which  he 
wishes  to  he 
buried. 


He  goes  for- 
ward and  sees 
the  battle, 
which  is  com- 
pared to  a  Kre 
at  night,  now 
hid  in  smoke, 
now  shooting 
npwards  its 
flames. 


He  sees  Folda 
rushing  hither 
and  tliither, 
lilce  a  ship 
tacking 
against  a 
storm  in  a 
narrow  sea. 


Dermid,  wrathful,  beheld  his  course  ; 
He  rallied  his  utmost  streugth  ; 


their  red  streams  on  the  hill,  as  hlow  or  cease  the  wiuJs,  so  met 
the  intermitting  war  the  eye  of  broad-shielded  Dermid.  Through 
the  host  are  the  strides  of  Foldath,  like  some  dark  ship  on  wintry 
waves,  wlien  she  issues  from  between  two  isles  to  sport  on  resound- 
ing ocean. 

Dermid  with  rage  beholds  his  course.     He  strives  to  rush  along ; 


He  sounded 
a  horn  to 
challenge 
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TIGHMORA. 


290  Ach  thrèig  a  cbeuman  air  sliabb  ; 

Tlmit  deuran  o  threun  nam  fcart. 

Chuir  e  stoc  'athar  fo  fliuaim  ; 

Bliuail  e  tri  chuairt  a  mlior  sgiatli ; 

Tri  chuairt  ghairm  e  ceanu  an  t-sluaigli 
295  Chuala  Foldatli  e  sliiias,  an  triatli, 

'JMeasg  gaire  'us  fuaim  a'  chomhrais;. 

Chunnaic  Foldatli  le  solas  an  treun  ; 

Thog  e  suas  gu  feum  a  shleagli, 

'Us  i  niglite  gu  'leth  'am  fuil. 
300  Mar  charraig  a's  ruadli  shruthan  claon 

A'  taomadli  dearg  le  'taobli  'an  stoirm  ; 

Mar  sin  fo  sheaehrau  fala  'n  laocb, 

Ciar  cheannard  nan  daoine  fo  airm. 

Air  gacli  taobli  a  dli'aom  an  sliiagb" 
305  0  cbòmli  -stri  gu  buaidli  an  da  righ. 

Tbog  mar  aon  am  faobhair  suas — 

Gbrad  tbainig  'an  cruaidb  iia  Selma 

Fillean  o  ioniall  an  t-sluaigb. 

Tri  ceuiuan  air  ais  db'aom  Foldatli 
310  0  'n  dearr.sa  'bbuail  claon  a  sliiiilcan, 

A  tbainig  mar  dbealan  o  nial, 

'Cbur  dion  air  triatb  'bba  fo  leòn. 

Sbeas  e  's  e  'fàs  suas  'am  mòrcbuis 

'Gairm  uile  gu  còmbrag  a  cbruaidbe. 


«  On  either 
side,  &c. ;  lit. 
tlie  host  bent 
from  combat 
to  the,  vir.tory 
of  the  two 
kings — the 
two  kings  here 
being  Dermid 
and  Folda. 


but  he  fails  amid  his  steps,  and  the  big  tear  comes  down.  He 
sounds  his  father's  horn ;  he  thrice  strikes  his  bos.sy  shield  ;  he 
calls  tlirice  the  name  of  Foldath  from  his  roaring  tribes.  l"'oldath, 
with  joy,  beliulds  the  chief ;  he  lifts  aloft  his  bloody  .spear.  As  a 
rook  is  marked  with  streams  tliat  fell  troubled  down  its  side  iii  a 
storm,  so,  streaked  with  wanderinp;  blood,  is  the  dark  chief  of  Monia  ! 
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290  His  steps  forsake  him  on  the  hill ; 

Tears  fell  from  the  matchless  hero. 

He  sounded  the  horn  of  his  father  ; 

Thrice  struck  he  his  ample  shield ; 

Thrice  called  he  the  head  of  the  host. 
295  Folda  the  prince  heard  him  on  high. 

Amid  the  roar  and  shouting  of  the  fight — 

Folda  with  joy  beheld  the  hero  : 

He  raised  his  spear  aloft  to  smite. 

Bathed  to  its  half  in  blood. 
300  Like  a  rock  with  turbid  straying  rills, 

Red-pouring  down  its  side  in  storm. 

So  was  the  hero  (streaked)  with  wandering  blood- 
Dark  leader  of  the  embattled  host. 

On  either  side  the  host  withdrew  " 
305  To  behold  the  struoole  of  the  kings. 

As  one  they  raised  their  blades  on  high. 

Quickly  came,  in  the  steel  of  Selma, 

Fillan  from  the  flank  of  the  host. 

Three  paces  backward  started  Folda 
310  From  the  gleam  that  struck  his  eyes  aslant, 

Which  came  as  lightning  from  a  cloud, 

To  guard  a  hero  under  wounds. 

He  stood  towering  upwards  in  pride, 

(And)  challenged  all  to  prove  his  steel. 


The  host  on  either  side  withdraw  from  the  contending  of  kings. 
They  raise  at  once  their  gleaming  points.  Rushing  comes  Fillan  of 
Sehna.  Tlirce  paces  hack  Foldath  -withdraws,  dazzled  with  that 
beam  of  light,  which  came  as  issuing  from  a  cloud,  to  save  the 
wounded  chief.  Growing  in  his  pride  he  stands.  He  calls  forth 
all  his  steel. 


DU.4N  V. 

Folda,  who 
advances 
against  him 
with  joy. 


Meantime 
Fillan  rushes 
forwai'd  to 
save  his 
wounded 
friend. 
Folda  for  a 
moment  starts 
back  at  his 
appearance. 
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TIliHMORA. 


315       Mar  thaciiras  air  sgiathan  leathann  trcun 

Da  iolair  air  eiginn  'an  gaoith 

A'  stri  air  an  itibh  gu  Mir, 

Ghluais  grad  gu  beud  an  da  sliaoi. 

Mu  seach  tlia  ceuman  nan  righ 
320  Air  aghart  gu  stri  o  'n  da  cbruaicli  ; 

Blia  'n  còmhrag  a'  ciaradh  'dol  sios 

Air  an  lannaibh  fo  cbli  nam  buadh. 

Bha  solas  nan  treun  ann  ad  chliobh, 

A  Chatbmboir  air  faobbar  nan  sliabh, 
325  An  solas  'tha  diomhair  a  gbnatb 

'N  am  (iirigh  cunuairt  nan  sàr. 

Cha  do  liib  a  sbiiilean  mu  shliabb  ; 

Bha  'shcalladb  ag  iadhadh  gu  li-ard 

Mu  righ  Shelma  a  b'  ailghiosaich'  tuar. 
330  Chunnaic  e  a  ghluasad  air  Mora 

'Am  mòrcbuis  a  chòrr  anna. 

Thuit  Foldath  gu  mall  air  a  sgèith, 
Sleagb  Fhillein  tro'  tbriath  gu  làr  : 
Cha  do  choimhid  an  t-òig-fhear  gu  'thrian 
335  'Cur  roimhe  nan  ceudan  's  a'  bhlar. 
Ghluais  suas  da  ceud  guth  a'  bhiiis — 
"  'Mhic  Fhionnghail  bi  mall  'an  triall. 
Nach  fhaic  thu  cruth  aillidh  'tlia  thall, 
Dubh  chomhara  mliarbh  air  sliabh  Ì 


As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles  in  their  sounding  stiil'e  in 
winds,  so  rush  the  two  chiefs  on  Moilena  into  gloomy  fight.  l>y 
turns  are  tlie  steps  of  the  kings  forward  on  their  rocks  aljove,  for 
now  the  dusky  war  seems  to  descend  on  their  swords.  Catiimor 
feels  the  joy  of  warriors  on  his  mossy  hill  :  their  joy  in  secret  when 
dangers  rise  to  match  their  souls.     His  eye  is  not  turned  on  Lubnr, 
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315       As  meet  on  broad  and  powerful  wings 

Two  eagles  which  defy  the  wind, 

Striving  with  their  every  pinion, 

So  the  two  chiefs  to  battle  straightway  rushed. 

The  steps  of  the  kings  by  turns 
320  Advance  to  (see)  the  combat  from  their  hills  ; 

Battle  was  darkening  downwards 

On  their  strong  and  conquering  swords. 

The  heroes'  joy  was  in  thy  breast, 

Ca-mor,  on  the  mountain's  brow — 
325  The  secret  gladness  ever  felt 

By  warriors  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

His  eye  bent  not  to  the  field ; 

His  glance  was  turned  on  high 

To  Selma's  kins;  of  exulting  mien. 
330  He  saw  him  moving  on  ]\Iora 

In  the  pride  of  his  surpassing  arms. 


DUAK  v. 

They  engage 
like  two  eagles 
in  the  sky, 
and  both 
(.'a-mor  and 
Fingal  behold 
the  conflict 
with  the  joy 
of  warriors. 


Folda  fell  slowly  over  his  shield ; 
The  spear  of  Fillan  pierced  him  to  the  earth  : 
Not  for  a  moment  gazed  the  youth  ; 
335  He  routed  hundreds  in  the  fight. 

Death's  hundred  voices,  rising  round  him,  (said) : 
"  Fingal's  son,  be  wary  in  thy  step. 
Seest  thou  not  the  stately  form  before  thee — 
Death's  dark  signal  on  the  hill  1 


Folda  falls, 
pierced 
through  and 
through.     Fil- 
lan hastens  on 
to  other  con- 
quests ;  but  is 
warned  by  the 
"  voices  of 
death  "  not  to 
ajiproach  C'a- 
raor. 


but  on  Selma's  dreadful  king.     He  beholds  liim  on  Mora  rising  in 
his  arms. 

Foldatli  falls  on  his  shield.  The  spear  of  Fillan  pierced  the 
king.  Xor  looks  the  youth  on  the  fallen,  but  onward  rolls  the  war. 
Tlie  hundred  voices  of  death  arise.  "  Stay,  son  of  Fingal,  stay  th}^ 
speed  !     Beholdest  thou  not  that  gleaming  form,  a  dreadful  sign  of 
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TIGHMOKA. 


340  Na  clùisg-sa  rìgh  Èirinn  as-ùr, 
'Mhic  Chlatho  nan  shilean  sorma. 


"  Ven'^eance 
wholly  fled 
his  soul  ; 
lit.  Jled/rom 
his  soul  to  its 
point. 


Chunuaic  Malthos  am  Fuldatli  air  làr 
'Us  dliorcliaicli  au  sar  mil  'n  triath  : 
Gliluais  gàmhlas  o  'anam  gii  bàrr," 
345  Mar  charraig  am  fasach  nan  sliabli, 
Air  an  iadhadh  gu  dubh  sruth  nan  sian, 
'N  iiair  a  dli'imicheas  sios  ceo  mall, 
Na  crannan  a'  seacadh  gu  n  trian, 
Fo  osagaibh  ciar-dhubh  nan  earn. 


350       Labhair  e  ri  triath  fo  bhas, 

A'  foighneachadh  o  sliàr  m'a  uaigh  : 
"  An  eiricli  do  liath  chlacli  'an  Ullin, 
No  air  Mòma  nan  iomadli  coiU', 
Anus  an  coimliead  an  solus  gu  diomhair 

355  Air  gorm-shruth  Dhalriabhaicli  nan  earn  1 
An  sin  tlia  eeuman  mall  na  li-òigli', 
Do  nigliean  eliòrr  nan  gorm-slud,  Lena." 

"  An  cuimhne  dliuit  is",  a  thriatli  ? 
Gun  mbac  dhomh  ag  iadhadh  a"m'  dhèigh, 
360  Gun  òg  dhomh  gu  eomhrag  air  sliabh, 
Gu  mise  a  dhioladh,  a  threin  ! 
A  Mhalthois,  chaidh  mo  dhioladh  feiu  ; 


death  ?     Awaken  not  the  king  of  Erin.     Iteturn,  son  of  bhie-eyed 
Clatho." 

Malthos  liehokls  Foldath  low.  He  darkly  stands  above  the 
chief.  Hatred  is  rolled  from  his  soul.  He  seems  a  rock  in  a  desert, 
on  whose  dark  side  are  the  trickling  of  waters,  when  the  slow-sailing 
mist  has  left  it,  and  all  its  trees  are  blasted  with  winds.     He  spoke 
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340  Kouse  not  Erin's  king  anew, 

Thou  son  of  Clatho  the  blue-eyed  !  " 

Malhos  saw  Folda  on  the  ground, 
He  stood  in  darkness  by  the  chief : 
Vengeance  wholly  fled  his  soul," 
3i5   (He  seems)  a  rock  in  a  desert  moor 

On  which  the  rush  of  storms  pours  dark 
When  the  slow  mist  downward  falls, 
(And)  the  trees  are  wholly  blighted 
By  dark-brown  blasts  from  cairns. 

350       He  spoke  to  the  dying  prince, 

Questioning  the  warrior  of  his  tomb  : 
"  Shall  thy  grey  stone  rise  in  UUin  ? 
Or  in  Moma  of  many  woods. 
Where  the  light  will  look  in  secret 

355  On  the  blue  stream  of  Dal-ri-ach  of  cairns  1 
There  are  the  staid  steps  of  the  maiden — 
Thy  fair  daughter,  Lena  of  blue  eyes." 

"  Dost  thou  remember  her,  0  chief  ? 
I  have  no  son  to  cling  around  me  ; 
360  No  youth  to  battle  on  the  hill, 
For  avenging  me,  thou  brave  one  ! 
Malhos,  I  am  in  truth  avenged  ; 


Malhos,  seeing 
Folda  on  the 
ground,  gener- 
ously forgets 
their  old 
enmity,  and 
goes  to  his 
aid. 


Seeing  that  he 
s  dying,  he 
asks  whether 
he  wished  to 
be  buried  in 
Ullin,  where 
he  fell,  or  in 
Moma,  his 
n-itive  place, 
where  his 
daughter  Lena 
was  awaiting 
his  return. 


Folda  regi'ets 
that  he  leaves 
no  son  to 
avenge  him  ; 
but  says  that 
he  is  alreadj' 
avenged  in  the 
number  he  ha-s 
slain  : 


to  tlie  dying  hero  about  the  narrow  liouse.  "  Whether  shall  thy 
grey  stone  rise  in  UUin  or  in  Moma's  woody  land,  where  the  sun 
looks  in  secret  on  the  blue  streams  of  Dal-rutho  1  There  are  the 
steps  of  thy  daughter,  blue-eyed  Dardu-lena  ! " 

" Eememberest  thou  her,"  said  Foldath,  "because  no  son  is  mine  ; 
no  youth  to  roll  the  battle  before  him  in  revenge  of  me  ?     Malthos, 
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Clia  roljli  mise,  a  thrt'Ì!!,  'an  sith  : 
Tog  uaigli  do  iia  mharl)li  mi  's  a"  blieiini 
3G5  Mu  'ii  cuairt  do  thigli  caol  gim  l>hrigli. 
Is  trie  a  thig  mi  sios  gu  luatli 
0  osaig  gu  uaigliean  mo  naimbdean, 
'N  iiair  chi  mi  iad  a'  sgaoilcadh  shuas 
Feur  fada  fo  Sfliluasad  nan  gaoth." 


«  On  liei- 
shone  calmest 
light,  &c. — 
i.  e.  however 
fierce  to  others, 
he  was  always 
affectionate  to 
her. 


370       Ghreas  'anam  a  null  le  fuaim 

Gu  caol  ghleaun  fo  chruachan  Mhòma ; 
Tliàinig  e  'an  aisliug  gun  tuar 
Gu  dearrsa  Lena  a'  stuaim-cliòmhraidh', 
'S  i  'cadal  mu  slirutli  'an  Dalruaidli 

375  Air  tilleadli  o  ruaig  nam  fiadb. 

Bha  bogba  caoin  ri  taobb  na  h-òigb 
Gun  taifeid,  na  b-osagan  tlàtb  a'  snamb 
Mu  'b-uclid  ban  le  'ciabban  : 
Fo  eideadb  na  b-aille  'an  òige 

380  Sbin  air  talamb  òigb  cbòrr  nan  triatb. 
Dubb-aomadb  o  cbearl)aibb  nan  cruacb 
Tbainig  Foldatb  gun  tuar  'am  fuil ; 
Chunnaic  is'  e  air  uaiiibli  o  stuaidli, 
E  'g  a  cbeileadb  air  uairibli  'an  ceo. 

385  A'  briseadb  fo  reaebd  na  deoir 
Bba  'fios  mu  tbriatb  niòr  air  làr, 
Db'ise  bba  'n  dcaiTsa  'bu  cbòrr  " 


I  am  revenged.  I  was  not  peaceful  in  the  field.  Kaise  the  tombs 
of  those  I  have  slain  around  my  narrow  liousc.  Often  shall  I  for- 
sake the  blast  to  rejoice  above  their  graves,  when  I  bulmld  them 
spread  around  with  their  long  whistling  grass." 

His  soul  rushed  to  the  vale  of  Moma,  to  Pardu-lona's  dreams, 
where  she  slept  by  Dal-rutho's  stream,,  returning  from  the  chase  of 
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Not  peaceful  have  I  been,  tliou  hero  : 
Build  tombs  to  all  I  have  slain  on  the  hill 
365  Around  the  narrow  cheerless  house. 
Oft  shall  I  s^Yiftly  come  down 
From  the  blast  to  the  graves  of  my  foes, 
When  I  see  them  displaying  on  high 
Their  long  grass  waving  in  the  wind." 

370       Hastened  his  soul  away  in  noise 

To  the  narrow  glen  by  the  peaks  of  Moma. 
Wan,  he  came  in  a  dream 
To  the  eyes  of  Lena  of  gentle  speech, 
As  she  slept  by  the  streams  of  Dalrua, 

375  Eeturning  from  chase  of  the  deer. 

By  the  maiden's  side  was  her  polished  bow, 
Unstrung,  the  soft  breezes  swimming 
Over  her  white  bosom  and  her  locks  ; 
In  robe  of  beauty  and  of  youth 

380  The  peerless  maid  of  chiefs  lay  on  the  ground. 
Darkly  bending  from  the  brow  of  hills 
Came  Folda,  pallid  and  in  blood : 
She  saw  him  at  times  on  a  cloud ; 
He  hid  himself  at  times  in  mist. 

385  Her  sobs  and  tears  broke  forth, 

As  she  knew  that  the  mighty  chief  was  low. 
On  her  shone  calmest  liaht" 


DUAN  V. 


Malhos  to 
build  tombs 
to  them,  and 
says  that  he 
will  oft  and 
speedily  come 
from  the  cloud 
in  order  to  see 
the  grass 
waving  over 
them. 
His  iierce 
spirit  passed 
away  with 
noise. 

He  appears  to 
his  daughter 
Lena  as  she 
sleeps  on  the 
hill. 


She  mourns 
his  fall,  for  to 
her  he  was  al- 
ways gentle. 


the  liinils.  Her  how  is  near  the  maid,  unstrung.  The  breezes  fold 
her  long  hair  on  her  breasts.  Clothed  in  the  beauty  of  youth,  the 
love  of  heroes  lay.  Dark-bending  from  the  skirts  of  tlie  wood  her 
■wounded  father  seemed  to  come.  He  appeared  at  times,  then  hid 
himself  in  mist.  Bursting  into  tears,  she  rose ;  she  knew  that  the 
chief  was  low.     To  her  came  a  beam  from  his  soul  when  folded  in 
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0  'anam  'an  iiaii'  liu  mlior  stoirm. 
Bha  thusa  mu  dheireadh  air  cliul, 
390  A  DheaiTsa-Lena  uan  siil  gorm. 
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Garbh-cliearbacb  o  fhuaim  sbnitlian  Liihair 
Theieh  Bolga  gu  ciilaobh  uan  sliabb  ; 
Bba  Fillean  m'  an  ceuman  a'  dliithadh  ; 
Air  an  fbraoch  chuir  e  diibhra  bàis. 
Bha  solas  àrd  Fhionnghail  m'a  mhac. 
Gbluais  Cathmor  fo  thlacbd  nan  corm  sgiatb. 


1  Tuneful 
strings  ;  lit. 
fresh  or  new 
strings. 


Treig,  a  Cblatho  nan  gorm  sbill, 

Treig-sa  talla  nan  ùr  tbeud  ;  " 

Faic  deari'sa  'tha  'deab-adb  gu  'chid ; 
400  'Tha  'seacadli  uan  shiagh  m'a  cbeum. 

Na  coimbead  na  's  f  baide  's  e  dorcb' ; 

Gu  b-eutrom  o  cbaol-mheadhon  clàrsaich 

Buaileadb  òigbe  nan  sàr  am  fuaim  ; 

Cba  sbealgair  'tba  'tcuruadb  o'u  fbàsacb, 
405  0  dbcalta  air  càrnaibb  nan  ruadb  ; 

Cba  cbròm  e  am  liogba  air  gaoitb  ; 

Cba  cbaill  e  'liatb  iutbaidb  air  masfb. 


Fada  sbios  'an  dearg  a'  cbòmbraig, 
Faic  comb  -stri  su  dòmbail  r'a  thanbli 


its  storms.    Thou  wert  the  last  of  his  race,  0  blue-ej'ed  Dardu-lena  ! 

Widespreading  over  echoing  Lubar,  the  fliglit  of  Bolga  is  rolled 
along.  Fillan  hangs  forward  on  tlicir  steps  ;  he  strews  with  dead 
the  heath.  Fingal  rejoices  over  his  son.  lihie-shielded  (_'athmor 
rose. 

Son  of  Alpin,  bring  the  harp!  Give  Fillan's  praise  to  the  wind. 
Raise  high  his  praise  in  mine  ear,  while  j'et  he  shines  in  war. 


From  his  soul  at  the  height  of  the  storm. 
At  length  thou  art  left  aloue, 
390  Dersa-Lena  of  blue  eyes. 
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Wide-scattered  from  the  noisy  streams  of  Luljar, 
Bolga  fled  behind  the  hills  : 
Fillan  was  pressing  on  their  steps  ; 
He  cast  the  shadow  of  death  on  the  heath. 
395  High  was  the  joy  of  Fingal  in  his  son. 
Rose  Ca-mor  who  joyed  iu  blue  shields. 


The  Rolgi  are 
utterly  routed 
by  Fillan. 


Leave,  0  Clatho  of  blue  eyes  ! 
Leave  the  hall  of  tuneful  strings ;  " 
Behold  a  light  exceeding  bright, 

400  Scorching  the  host  along  its  path. 
No  longer  look,  since  it  is  dark  ; 
Lightly  from  the  slender  waist  of  the  harp 
Let  noble  maidens  strike  the  sound  ! 
No  hunter  he  coming  down  from  the  forest, 

405  From  the  dews  on  the  heights  of  red  deer ; 
He  will  not  bend  a  bow  in  the  wind. 
Nor  shoot  a  "rev  arrow  on  the  field. 


Ossian  calls 
upon  Clatho, 
the  mother  of 
Fillan,  to 
behold  the 
valour  of  her 
son.  but 
dimly  warns 
her  of  ap- 
proaehing 
disaster. 


Far  down  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict. 
Behold  the  battle  thicken  around  him  : 


He  further 
describes  the 
havoc  made 


Leave,  "blue  -  e3'ed  Clatlio,  leave  thy  hall  !  Behold  that  early 
beam  of  thine  !  The  host  is  withered  in  its  course.  No  further 
look — it  is  dark.  I.ight-tremhliog  from  the  harp,  strike,  virgins, 
strike  the  sound  !  Xo  hunter  he  descends  from  the  dewy  haunt  of 
the  bounding  roe.  He  bends  not  his  bow  on  the  wind,  nor  sends 
his  grey  arrow  abroad. 

Deep  -  folded    in    red   war,    see    battle    roll    against    liis    side. 
VOL.    II.  2  C 
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410  Ag  imeachcl  'au  iadliadli  na  stri, 
Bàs  mhìlteau  a'  dìi-eadh  m'a  laim. 
Tha  Fillean  mar  thaimas  uau  spciir, 
A  theurnas  trcun  o  cbearb  uan  siau  ; 
Tha  'n  fhairge  'am  bruaillein  fo  'clienm 

415  'Us  e  'leum'  o  thonn  gu  tonn  ; 
Tha  'astar  a'  lasadh  'n  a  dheigh  ; 
Crathaidh  iuuiseau  au  ceiid  cheann 
Air  cuau  ag  emgh  gun  bheus  thall. 

Trèig  a  Chlatho  nan  gorm  shùl, 
420  Trèio--sa  talla  nan  m  theud. 


Striding  amid  the  ridgy  strife,  lie  pours  tbe  deaths  of  thousands 
forth.  Fillan  is  like  a  spirit  of  heaven  that  descends  from  the 
skirt  of  winds.     The  trouhled  ocean  feels  his.  steps  as  he  strides 
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410  He  strides  through  the  eddies  of  the  fight, 

The  death  of  thousands  rises  round  his  bhide. 

Fillan  is  as  a  spirit  of  the  skies, 

Descending  in  strength  from  the  sliirt  of  storms 

The  sea  is  troubled  beneath  his  steps 
415  As  he  bounds  from  wave  to  wave  ; 

His  path  is  blazing  behind  him  ; 

A  hundred  islands  shake  their  heads 

On  sea  wild-heaving  around. 

Leave,  0  Clatho  of  blue  eyes  ! 
420  Leave  thou  the  hall  of  tuneful  strings. 


from  wave  to  wave.  His  patli  kindles  behind  him.  Islands  shake 
their  heads  on  the  heaving  seas.  Leave,  blue-eyed  Clatho,  leave 
thy  hall  ! 


by  Fillan, 
comparing 
liim  to  tlie 
spirit  of  the 
storm. 


He  again  ad- 
dresses Clatho. 


D  U  A  N     VI. 


AEGUMENT. 

'  This  book  opens  with  a  speech  of  Fingal,  who  sees  Cathmor  descending 
to  tlie  assistance  of  his  flying  army.  The  king  despatches  Ossian  to  the 
relief  of  Fillan.  He  himself  retires' behind  the  rock  of  Cormul  to  avoid 
the  sight  of  the  engagement  between  his  son  and  Cathmor.  Ossian  ad- 
vances. The  descent  of  Cathmor  described.  He  rallies  the  amiy,  renews 
the  battle,  and,  before  Ossian  conld  arrive,  engages  Fillan  himself.  Upon 
the  approach  of  Ossian  the  combat  between  the  two  heroes  ceases.  Ossian 
and  Cathmor  prepare  to  fight,  but  night  coming  on  prevents  them. 
Ossian  returns  to  the  place  where  Cathmor  and  Fillan  fought.  He  finds 
Fillan  mortally  wounded  and  leaning  against  a  rock.  Their  discourse. 
Fillan  dies  :  his  body  is  laid  by  Ossian  in  a  neighbouring  cave.  The 
Caledonian  army  return  to  Fingal.  He  questions  them  about  his  son, 
and,  understanding  that  he  was  killed,  retires  in  silence  to  the  rock  of 
Cormul.  Upon  the  retreat  of  the  army  of  Fingal,  the  Firbolg  advance. 
Cathmor  finds  Bran,  one  of  the  dogs  of  Fingal,  lying  on  the  shield  of 
Fillan  before  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  where  the  body  of  that  hero  lay. 
His  reflections  thereupon.  He  returns  in  a  melancholy  mood  to  his 
army.  Malthos  endeavours  to  comfort  him  by  the  example  of  his  father 
Borbar-duthal.  Cathmor  retires  to  rest.  The  song  of  Sul-malla  con- 
cludes the  book,  which  ends  about  the  middle  of  the  third  night  from  the 
opening  of  the  poem." — M. 
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"  Tha  Catlinior  ag  eirigli  's  a'  chàrn  ; 
'N  glac  Fiounghal  an  lanii  o  Liiuo  1 
Ciod  a  thigeaclh  do  d'  chliu-sa  's  an  am. 
'Mliic  Clilatlio  'u  uchd  bliain  's  nan  sùl  gorni  ? 
5  Na  tionndaidh  do  rosgan  nam  feiu, 
A  nigliean  nan  treun  luni.sthorc  : 
Clia  chaisfr  mi  do  dhearrsa,  'dlieò-grèiuc, 
'Tha  'deali-adli  air  m'anam  an  nochd. 
Eireadli  coille  chearbacli  o  Mhùra, 

10  Eireadli  eadar  còmhrag  's  mi  fein. 

C'uim'  a  chitheam  an  stri  so  air  clihmhiiard, 
Eagal  tuiteam  do  'n  dubh-chiabliach  threun. 
Am  measg  nam  fonn,  a  Charnill,  taom 
Ard  fliuaim  nach  'eil  faoin  o  chlilrsaicli. 

15  An  so  tha  guth  carraig  'tlia  caoiii, 
Liath  shiubhal  shruth  baoth  o  fluisacli. 
Athair  Osnair,  tog-sa  do  shleagh  ; 
Dion  air  magh  ghiii  òg  nan  arma  : 
Ceil  do  cheuman  o  Fhillean  's  an  uair. 


"  Uathmor  rises  on  liis  liill !  Shall  Fingal  take  the  swoid  nf 
I>uno  ]  But  what  slioulil  become  of  thy  fame,  son  of  white-bosonuMl 
Clathot  Turn  not  thine  eyes  from  Fingal,  fiiir  daughter  of  luis- 
tore.  I  shall  not  qiionch  thy  early  beam  ;  it  shines  along  my  soul. 
Rise,  \vooil-skiitid   Mora,   rise   between  the   war  anil  ine  !      Why 
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"  Ca-mor  rises  on  the  rocky  height  ; 

Shall  Fingal  grasp  the  sword  of  Liino  ? 

What  would  then  become  of  thy  renown, 

Son  of  white-bosomed  blue-eyed  Clatho  ? 
5  Turn  not  thine  eyes  away  from  me, 

Daughter  of  the  brave  of  Innistorc  : 

I  will  not  quench  thy  light,  thou  sunbeam. 

Which  shines  to-night  on  my  soul. 

Let  the  scattered  wood  of  Mora  rise — 
10  Rise  between  me  and  the  battle. 

Why  should  I  see  this  combat  on  the  field. 

Where  the  dark-haired  hero  may  fall  ? 

Amidst  the  songs  pour  forth,  0  Carul ! 

From  the  harps  a  loud  and  stirring  strain. 
15  Here  is  the  soothing  voice  of  the  rock. 

The  hoary  rush  of  headlong  streams  from  the  waste. 

Father  of  Oscar,  lift  thy  spear  ; 

Ward  the  bright  young  warrior  on  the  field  : 

Meanwhile  conceal  thy  steps  from  Fillau, 


Fingal  speaks 
on  seeing 
(_'a-mor  de- 
scending to 
the  assistance 
of  liis  retreat- 
ing army. 


He  sends 
Ossian  to  the 
aid  of  Fillan. 


should  Fingal  behold  the  strife,  lest  his  dark-haired  warrior  should 
fall  ?  Amidst  the  song,  0  Carril  !  pour  the  sound  of  the  treraliling 
harp.  Here  are  the  voices  of  rocks  ;  and  there  the  bright  tumbling 
of  waters.  Father  of  Oscar,  ILtt  the  spear  !  Defend  the  young  in 
arms.     Conceal  thy  steps  from  FUlan.     He  must  not  know  that  I 
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20  Mu-n  eòl  da  mi-earbsa  m'a  chruaidh. 
Cha-n  eirieh  nial  nam  feiu,  mo  luliac  ; 
Clia  blii  do  tliL'iue  fo  smaelid,  a  threiii."' 

Fo  cliarraig  clieileadh  an  soiin 
'Am  faaim  nam  fonu  o  C'harull  tliall ; 

25  Mi  'dealradh  'an  solas  naeli  ganu, 

Sleagli  Thiglmiòra  am  laimli  's  mi  'triall. 
Chunna'  mi  air  cliòmhnard  Mhoilèua 
Baotli  Ijlinuiillean  a'  chòmhraig  ag  èirigh  ; 
Strì  a'  bhàis  ag  iadbadh  gu  mall  ; 

30  Sluaigb  a'  briseadh  fo  dhealradh  nan  lann. 
Bha  Fillean  mar  lasair  o  speur ; 
0  sgeith  gu  sgèitb  garbh  cbeum  an  treiu ; 
Leagh  còmbrag  o  fhianuis  an  laoicli 
Is  e  'filleadb  an  raoin  fo  mbiiig. 

35       A  nis  a  sios  tba  'triall  gn  stri 
Mòr  Cbathmor  an  rigli  'n  a  armaibb  ; 
Sgiatb  iolair'  'dubb-aomadb  niu  'n  cuairt 
Thar  teine  a  cbruaidb  cbeann-bbeirt. 
Gun  cbtiram  gbluais  e  'àrd  cbeumau 

40  Mar  gu-m  biodh  sealg  Èirinn  air  làimb. 
Tbog  e  suas  air  uairibh  a  gbutb  ; 
Thionail  Eirinu  fo  dhubli  mu  'n  cuairt ; 


douM  liis  steel.     Xo  cloud  of  mine  sliall  rise,  my  son,  upon  tlij' 
soul  of  (ire  !  " 

He  sank  behind  his  roek,  aniiil  the  sound  of  Carril's  song. 
Brightening,  in  my  growing  .<<oul,  I  took  the  spear  of  Temora.  I 
saw  along  ^loi-lena  the  wild  tuniWing  of  liattle,  the  strife  of  death 
in  gleaming  rows,  disjoined  and  broken  round.     Fillan  is  a  Loam  of 


20  Lest  he  learn  to  mistrust  his  steeh 
From  me  shall  rise  no  cloud,  m}^  son  ; 
Thy  fii-e  shall  be  unchecked,  thou  hero 
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Behind  a  rock  the  chief  was  hid. 
Amid  the  sound  of  songs  from  Carul  : 
I  brightened  with  exceeding  joy, 
Grasping  Temora's  spear  as  I  strode.-' 
I  beheld  on  the  plain  of  Moi-Leua 
The  maddened  surge  of  battle  heaving ; 
The  stubborn  strife  of  death  enfolded  (all) ; 
Hosts  were  broken  under  gleaming  blades. 
Fillan  was  like  a  ilame  from  the  sky; 
From  wing  to  wing  the  strong  one  strode ; 
Battle  melted  before  the  hero ; 
He  shrouded  the  field  in  smoke. 


Ossinn  de- 
.scribes  the 
appearance  of 
the  battle 
before  him. 


3.5       Now  travels  downward  for  battle 
Great  Ca-mor  the  king,  in  his  armour ; 
An  eagle's  wing  waved  darkly  round 
The  fire  of  his  helmet  of  steel. 
Careless  he  moved  with  mighty  strides, 

40  As  if  the  chase  of  Erin  were  at  hand. 
At  times  he  lifted  up  his  voice  ; 
Erin  gathered  darkly  round  him  ; 


Describes 
Ca-inor  as  he 
advancerl 
towards  his 
people,  who 
immediately 
rallied,  and 
returned  to 
the  fight. 


fire  :  from  wing  to  wing  is  his  wasteful  course.     The  ridges  of  war 
melt  before  him  ;  they  are  rolled  in  smoke  from  the  fields  ! 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  Cathmor  in  the  armour  of  kings  ! 
Dark  waves  the  eagle's  wing  above  his  helmet  of  fire.  Unconcerned 
are  his  steps,  as  if  they  were  to  the  chase  of  Erin.  He  raises  at 
times  his  terrible  voice.      Erin,   abashed,   gathers   round.      Their 
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TIGHMOEA. 


DUAN  VI. 

"  At  their 
flight  and  fear. 
I  have  liere 
translateJ<«ar 
by  "fear," 
as  the  most 
probable 
meaning. 
Macfarlan  has 
"  timorem." 


Tliiouudaidh  'n  anauia  sios  mar  sliruth 
Le  iongautas  mu  'u  ceumau  's  au  tuar  ; " 
4.5  Mar  clliearrsa  maiclue  an  treuu 
Ag  eirigk  air  beiim  'blia  fo  fhuaith, 
Fear-siubliail  air  astar  leis  feiu 
'Sealltuinn  sios  o  thaobh  a  gbruaiJli 
Air  leirg  nau  cruth  fuar  fo  dhubli. 


I"  Targets  ; 
Gael.  CHS- 
pairean,  an 
"object,'  but 
frequently 
used  for  a 
"butt,"  or 
"mark  to 
shoot  at. " 
The  allusion 
is  evidently  to 
a  shooting- 
match  among 
the  young 
men  of 
Lunion. 
0  Darkening 
of  its  brow  ; 
lit.  of  its 
check. 


Siiibualla  nau  ceunian  aillidh  : 
Ghlac  daracli  a  sleagh  o  'geal  làimh. 
Letb-aomta  chaochail  i  'chruaidb  ; 
Bha  'siiilean  sios  air  righ  na  b-Eirinn 
55  0  fbalbban,  'us  eirigb  a  ciabli' : 

Cba  stri  so  'measg  cbairdeau  air  raou  ; 
Cba  cbu.spairean  faoin  'tb'  air  au  reidli,'' 
JNIar  gu-in  biodb  òg  Laoicb  o  Liunon 
A'  dliitbadb  fo  sbiiiHbb  Cbonmlioir. 

60       Mar  charraig  Rùno  'dìibbradb  sbuas, 
A'  glacadb  'n  an  ruaig  nan  uiaLa, 
'S  i  'fas  am  measg  dubliadb  a  gruaidb " 
Tbar  sHabh  nau  gbis  cbruacb,  's  nan  liatb  sbrutb, 
Mar  sin  bu  mbò  Catbmor  Atba 

05  'N  am  tional  nau  sar  mu  'u  cuairt. 
]\Iar  osagaiVjb  'siubbal  a'  chuain. 


souls  return  back  like  a  stream  ;  tliey  womlcr  at  tlie  steps  of  tlieir 
fear.  He  rose  like  the  beam  of  the  morning  on  a  haunteil  heath  : 
the  traveller  looks  back  with  bending  eye  on  the  field  of  dreadful 
forms  !  Sudden  from  the  rock  of  Moi-lena  are  Sul-uialla's  trembling 
steps.  An  oak  takes  the  spear  from  lur  liand.  Half  bent  she 
looses  the  lance.     But  then  are  her  eyes  on  the  king  from  amid  her 
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Theù'  souls  returned  like  a  stream — 

They  wondered  at  their  flight  and  fear  : " 
45  The  warrior  was  like  the  shining  of  morning, 

AVhich  rises  on  a  spectre-haunted  Ben. 

A  traveller  journeying  alone 

Looks  down  from  the  side  of  his  cheek 

On  the  slope  of  cold  and  darkening  forms. 
50  Quickly  from  the  grey  rock  of  Moi-Lena 

(Came)  Sulvalla  of  graceful  step  : 

An  oak-tree  snatched  the  spear  from  her   white 

Half  stoojDÌug,  she  freed  the  steel ;  [hand  ; 

Her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  king  of  Erin 
55  From  amid  the  wandering  of  her  floating  hair. 

No  friendly  striving  this  upon  the  field  ; 

No  idle  targets  on  the  plain,'' 

As  when  the  youths  of  Lumon 

Gather  beneath  the  eyes  of  C'onmor. 


Describes 
Snlvalla 
watcliing  the 
steps  of 
Ca-mor. 


60       As  the  cliff"  of  Euno  frownins;  on  high 
Arrests  the  clouds  in  their  flight, 
And  grows  with  the  darkening  of  its  brow  " 
Above  the  grey  hills  and  hoary  streams — 
So  grew  Ca-mor  of  Atha  greater 

Go  By  the  gatlieriug  of  his  chiefs  around  (him). 
Like  blasts  which  travel  the  ocean, 


The  chiefs 
gather  about 
Ca-mor,  and 
he  appears,  in 
comparison 
with  them, 
much  taller 
than  when 
Stan. ling 
alone.      He 
ilrs|.at<-hes 
them  to  their 
several  posts. 


Tvanderiiig  locks.  Xo  friendly  strife  is  liefore  thee ;  no  light 
contending  of  bows,  as  when  the  youth  of  Inis-huna  come  forth 
beneath  the  eye  of  Conmor  ! 

As  the  rock  of  Eituo,  which  takes  the  passing  clouds  as  they  fly, 
seems  growing  in  gathered  darkues.s  over  the  streamy  heath,  so 
seems  the  chief  of  Atha  taller  as  gather  his  people  around.     As 
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"  The  famis  ; 
lit.  the  reds — 
a  common 
term  for  "red- 
deer,"  old  and 
young.     I 
have,  of 
course,  taken 
the  young, 
they  alone 
being  in  the 
eagle's  power. 

'  Thoy  nishcd 
on  each  other, 
&c. ;  lit.  tkf^u 
ponrcd  into 
each  other. 
"'S  a  cheile 
'n  a  cheile  " 
is  what  is  now 
used. . 
«  Wrathful 
and  glaring 
were  their 
eyes ;  lit. 
eyes  promi- 
nent, rimitj  to 
their  checks. 
Corrach, 
strictly  "pro- 
minent," 
trequeutly 
.signifies 
"  wrathful," 
but  I  know 
not  exact 
terms  for  the 
second  clause. 


Gach  aon  dhiubh  'us  stuadh  fa  coir, 

Mar  sin  a  bha  'fliocail  do  'shluagh 

'Cur  a  ghaisgeaeh  mu  'n  cuaii't  do  'u  tòrr. 

70  'An  samhcliair  cha  robli  Fillean  sliuas ; 
Blia  'fliocaiLmeasg  fuaim  a  sgeitli  : 
Mar  iolair  an  treun  air  a'  cliruaicli, 
Gach  ite  fo  ghruaim  m'a  chliabli, 
E  'gairin  nan  gaoth  gu  "cliarraig  fein, 

75  'N  uair  a  chi  e  fo  'cheum  na  ruaidli " 
Air  Liitbar  a's  dubb-luaehracb  raon. 

Thaom  iad  's  a'  clicile  's  a'  bblar,' 
Ard  righrean  nan  sàr  o  tliaobh  gu  taobh 
A'  losgadh  teine  mu  auam  an  sluaioh. 

80  Leum  Oisian  air  sleagb  "us  e  'triall, 
Craobh  'us  carraig  'dol  suas  gun  dail 
Eadar  am  blar  'us  e  feiu. 
Ach  chuala  mi  'chruaidb  nach  robh  mall 
Moasg  farum  mo  mluiilc  's  a'  bheinu. 

8.5  'N  am  eirigli  'an  soijlse  o  chruaicli 
Chunna'  mi  an  sluagli  a'  guilleadh, 
An  ceuman  air  ais  anus  an  uair, 
Siiilean  corrach  gu  'n  gruaidh  ag  cirigh  ; ' 
Thacbair  trein  'am  buaireadh  a'  ciiath', 

90  Da  righ  nam  flatli,  's  nan  gorm  sgiatb  ; 
Mòr  'us  dorcli'  'am  meadlion  nan  gath 


different  blasts  fly  over  the  sea,  each  beliind  its  dark-blue  wave, 
so  Cathmor's  words,  on  every  side,  pour  liis  warriore  fortli. 
Nor  silent  on  his  hill  is  Fillan.  He  mixes  his  words  with  his 
echoing  shield.  An  eagle  he  seemed,  with  sounding  wings,  calling 
the  wind  to  liis  rock  when  he  sees  the  coming  fcuth  of  the  roes  on 
Lutha's  rushy  field  ! 

Now  they  bend  forward  in  battle.     Death's  hundred  voices  ari.sp. 
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Each  one  with,  a  wave  before  it  — 

So  were  his  words  to  his  people, 

Sending  his  warriors  to  their  places  on  the  hill. 
70  Nor  silent  was  Fillan  on  the  height ; 

His  words  resounded  with  his  shield  ; 

The  hero  was  as  an  eagle  on  the  cliff, 

Each  feather  on  his  breast  in  frown, 

Calling  the  winds  to  his  eras;, 
75  When  he  sees  the  fawns  within  his  reach  " 

By  the  dark  rushy  plains  of  Lubar. 

They  rushed  on  each  other  in  battle  : '' 
From  wing  to  wing  the  great  kings  of  the  brave 
Kindled  fire  in  the  souls  of  the  host. 

80  Ossian  sprang  on  his  spear  as  he  went : 
Straightway  rose  rocks  and  trees 
Between  him  and  the  strife  ; 
But  I  heard  the  incessant  steel 
Amid  the  clang  of  my  mail  on  the  Ben. 

8.5  When  I  gained  a  view  of  the  hill, 
I  beheld  the  people  yielding  ; 
Their  steps  were  backward  at  the  time  ; 
Wrathfid  and  glaring  were  their  eyes." 
]\Iet  the  brave  in  the  tumult  of  battle — 

90  Two  blue-shielded  kings  of  heroes  : 
Great  and  dark  in  the  midst  of  darts 


The  kings  on  eitlier  side  were  like  fires  on  the  souls  of  the  hosts. 
Ossian  bounded  along.  High  rocks  and  trees  rush  tall  between  the 
war  and  me ;  but  I  hear  the  noise  of  steel  between  my  clanging 
arms.  Eising,  gleaming  on  the  hill,  I  behold  the  backward  steps  of 
hosts,  their  backward  steps  on  either  side,  and  wildly-looking  eyes. 
The  chiefs  were  met  iii  dreadful  fight;  the  two  blue-sliielded 
kings !    Tall  and  dark,  through  gleams  of  steel,  are  seen  the  striv- 


I'^illaii  cheered 
his  j^eople 
onwards,  and 
is  compared 
to  an  eagle  on 
a  clifi'  ready 
to  swoop  on 
its  prey. 


The  battle  is 
renewed  along 
the  whole 
line. 


Ossian  had  to 
pass  through 
broken  woody 
ground,  which 
for  a  time 
hid  the  con- 
flict I'rcm  his 
view. 


Wlif-n  he 
re;K-li.-,l  the 
open  ground 
lie  saw  his 
friends 
retreating. 


Ca-mor  and 
Fillan  engage. 
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TIGHMORA. 


'Measg  soillse  blia  giirbli  stn  nau  triatli  ; 

Bhuail  suas  mu  Fhillean  baoth, 

Bròn  a'  lasadb  's  a'  tuomadh  tro'm'  cbHab 


«  Tlip  account 
of  this  meet- 
ing anil  part- 
ing of  Ossian 
and  Ca-nior 
appears, 
among  the 
many  tnily 
beautiful  de- 
scriptions in 
this  Duau, 
to  be  very 
defective. 


95       Tbàinig  mi ;  cha  do  tbeicb  an  rigb  ; 

Cba  d'  tbaiuig  e  le  stri  'am  cbòir. 

Mar  cbarraig  eitbe  anns  au  fbritb, 

Fuar  'us  garbb  bba  brigb  an  t-scoid. 

'An  sambcbair,  bba  ar  ceimiau  suas 
100  Air  da  tbaobb  buairidb  au  t-srutb'. 

Tliioundaidb  sinn  mar  aou  fo  gbruaim, 

'Us  tbog  sinn  roinnean  cruaidb  nan  sleagb. 

Tbog  sinn  sleigb ;  acb  tbuit  an  ciar ; 

Bba  sàmbcbaii'  air  sliabb  fo  dborcba, 
105  Acb  gu-n  cluinntear  ceuman  nau  tiialli 

A'  fuaim  air  an  leirg  a'  falbb." 

Tluiiuig  mi  gus  au  ait'  a  bba  faoin, 
Anns  na  cbuireadb  le  Filleau  catb  : 
Clia  robb  focal  no  fuaim  aii-  an  raou, 

110  Sgiatb  bbriste  'us  ceann-bbeairt  uam  flatli 
Air  talamb,  'us  gatb  gun  fbeum. 
C  aite  bbeil  Fdlean  nan  sgiatb  ? 
C  ait'  an  t-òg  tbriatb  o  Mborbbciun  ì 
Cbvual'  c  's  e  ri  carraig  nan  sliabli, 

115  'Bba  'g  aomadb  gu  'triau  air  mòr-sbrutb  : 


ing  heroes !     I  nisli.     'My  fears  for  Fillan  fly,  Ininiijig,  across  my 
soul. 

I  come.  Nor  Cathmor  flies,  nor  yet  comes  on  ;  lie  sidelong  stalks 
along.  An  icy  rock,  cold,  tall,  he  seems.  I  call  forth  all  my  steel. 
Silent  awhile  we  stride  on  either  side  of  a  rushing  stream,  then 
suilden  turning,  all  at  once  we  raise  our  pointed  spears.     AVe  raise 
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The  stern  struggle  of  the  chiefs  was  seen. 

I  rushed  on  wildly  towards  Fillan, 

Grief  burning  and  surging  through  my  breast. 

95       I  came  :  nor  fled  the  king  ; 

Nor  drew  he  nigh  me  with  battle. 

Like  an  icy  rock  in  the  forest, 

Cold  and  stern  was  the  bearing  of  the  chief. 

In  silence  passed  our  steps 
100  On  either  side  of  a  rajjino-  stream. 

At  once  we  frowning  turned, 

And  raised  the  points  of  our  spears  : 

We  raised  our  spears,  but  twilight  fell ; 

Silence  was  over  the  darkened  hill, 
105  Save  that  the  steps  of  chiefs  were  heard 

Sounding  on  high  as  they  went  away." 

I  came  to  the  place,  (now)  empty, 
AVhere  Fillan  had  fought  the  fight : 
Nor  voice  nor  sound  was  on  the  field ; 

110  A  broken  shield,  a  helmet  of  heroes, 
And  a  useless  lance  were  on  the  ground. 
Where  is  Fillan  of  shields  ? 
Where  the  youthful  prince  of  Morven  ? 
He  heard,  as  he  leaned  against  a  mountain  rock 

115  AVhich  bent  over  a  great  stream. 


Ossian  rushes 
forward  with 
all  his  speed. 

When  he 
approached, 
Ca-mor  stauds 
alone,  cold 
and  silent. 
A  stream  se- 
parates them. 

They  walk 
along  its 
banks  for  a 
short  dis- 
tance ;  at 
length  they 
raise  their 
spears,  but 
darkness 
comes  on,  and 
prevents  their 
engagement. 


Ossian  went 
to  the  place 
where  he  had 
seen  Fillan, 
but  found  it 
solitary  and 
silent. 


He  calls 
loudly  for 
him,  and  at 
length  finds 
him,  sorely 
wounded,lean- 
ing  against  a 
rock. 


our  spears,  Ijut  night  comes  do-\vn.     It  is  dark  and  silent  round,  tut 
■where  the  distant  steps  of  hosts  are  sounding  over  the  heath. 

I  come  to  the  place  where  Fillan  fought ;  nor  voice  nor  sound 
is  there.  A  broken  helmet  lies  on  earth,  a  buckler  cleft  in  twain. 
Where,  Fillan,  where  art  thou,  young  chief  of  echoing  Morven  ì 
He  hears  me,  leaning  on  a  rock  which  bends  its  grey  head  over  the 
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«  "The clouds 
of  the  fathers" 
generally 
means  the 
abode  of 
spirits.     Here 
the  expression 
points  to  the 
cloud-covered 
hill,  where 
Fingal  had 
spread  the 
feast. 


Cliual'  e,  's  e  dorelia  'us  faun  : 

An  sin  chunnaic  mi  thall  an  laoeli. 

"  C'uim'  a'  sheasas  an  tru.scan  dc  dliiiblira 

Mac  Shelma  mu  'n  dliithadh  a'  clioill'  ? 

120  'An  dealradh  tlia  d'astar,  mo  bhràtliair, 
'An  liatb  raon  uan  sàr  a  bha  treun. 
Is  fbada  bba  do  stri,  a  tbviatli  ; 
Stoc  Fbionngbail  'g  ad  iarruidh  's  a'  chruaicb, 
Gluais  gu  neulaibh  d'atbar  fdin," 

125  Gu  'cbuirm  air  eudaun  nan  sliabb. 
'An  ceo  an  fbeasgair  suidbidh  'n  rigb 
'S  e  'cluinntinn  gutb  cli  na  clarsaich 
0  cbaoin  Cbarull  a's  fuaimeire  fonn  : 
Tboir  sòLas  do  'n  aois,  a  cbòrr  tbriatb, 

130  'Fbir-bbrisidb  nan  sgiatb,  bi  'falbli.'' 


"  'N  tig  solas  niu  bagaicb,  a  tbriatb  1 
Cba-n'eil,  'Oisein,  mo  sgiatb  dbomb  fein  ; 
Tba  i  briste  'us  sgaoilt'  air  an  t-sliabb  ; 
Bbriseadb  ite  eoin  riabbaieb  nan  speur 
135  Air  mo  cbcann-bbeirt  fo  bbeum  a'  cbòmbraig. 
'N  uair  a  tbeicbeas  an  nambaid  gu  dian, 
Bi'db  aitbricbean  tbriatb  fo  sbòbxs  ; 
Acb  eirigb  an  osua  gu  'trian, 
'N  uair  tbeid  gaisgicb  fru  ditb  air  cliondinanb 


stream.     He  hears  ;  but  SHlleii  dark  be  stands.     At  lengtb  I  saw 
tlie  licro  ! 

"Wliy  standest  thou  robed  in  darkness,  son  of  woody  Sclmal 
Bright  is  thy  path,  my  brother,  in  this  dark-browu  field  !  Lon^ 
lias  been  thy  strife  in  battle  !  Now  the  horn  of  Fingal  is  lieanl. 
Ascend  to  the  cloud  of  thy  father,  to  his  hiU  of  feasts.     In  the 
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He  lieanl,  but  lie  was  dark  and  faint  : 
TJien  I  beheld  the  hero  before  me. 
"  Why,  in  a  robe  of  darkness,  stands 
The  son  of  Sehna  girdled  close  with  woods  ? 

120  Bright  has  been  thy  path,  my  brother, 
On  the  grey  field  of  mighty  warriors  : 
Long  hast  thou  fought,  thou  prince. 
The  horn  of  Fingal  calls  thee  to  the  hill  ; 
Come  to  the  clouds  of  thy  father " — 

125  To  the  feast  on  the  mountain-face. 
In  the  mist  of  evening  sits  the  king, 
Listening  to  the  harp's  clear  voice 
From  Carul,  sweetest-voiced  in  song  : 
Gladden  his  age,  thou  peerless  chief! 

130  Come,  thou  breaker  of  shields  !  " 


Not  aware 
that  liis 
wouiuls  were 
mortal,  he 
presses  him  to 
go  immediate- 
ly to  the  least 
whieh  Fingal 
had  spread  on 
the  hill,  and 
praises  him 
highly  for  his 
heroism. 


"  Will  joy  dwell  with  the  weak,  0  ^^rince  1 
Ossian,  my  shield  is  not  mine  own  ; 
It  is  broken  and  shivered  on  the  hill ; 
Torn  is  the  plume  of  the  brown  bird  of  heaven 
135  From  my  helm  by  the  cleaving  battle-stroke. 
When  the  enemy  headlong  flies. 
The  fathers  of  warriors  are  in  joy  ; 
But  their  heaviest  sighs  arise 
When  heroes  yield  upon  the  field. 


Fillan  mourns 
over  his  fate 
for  having 
been  defeated, 
stripped  of 
shield  and 
helmet,  ami 
says  that  his 
eturn  would 
only  grieve 
Fingal. 


evening  mist  he  sits,  and  hears  the  sound  of  Carril's  harp.     CaiTy 
joy  to  the  aged,  young  breakei's  of  the  shields  !  " 

"  Can  the  vanquished  carry  joy  ?     Ossian,  no  shield  is  mine  !     It 

lies  broken  on  tlie  field.     The  eagle- wing  of  my  helmet  is  torn.     It 

is  when  foes  fly  before  them  that  fathers  delight  in  their  sons  ;  but 

their  sighs  burst  forth  in  secret  when  their  young  warriors  yield. 

VOL.  IT.  2  D 
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TIGHMORA. 


"  The  fulness 
of  thy  fame, 
&c.  ;  "lit.  the 
ftUitcss  (or 
Jilling  of)  thy 
fame  is  not  to 
ine. 

b  The  hero— 
i.e.  Fingiil. 


140  Clia-n  fliaicear  le  Fillean  an  righ  ; 
C'uim'  a  bliiodh  e  fo  stri  a'  bbroiuT' 

"  'Mliic  Clilatlio  a's  guinne  .siiil, 
'Og  Fliilleiu,  na  diiisg  mo  cbliabh. 
Nacb  robh  tbu  'n  ad  tbeiiie  gun  mbùig, 

145  'S  nach  bi  solas  as-iir  air  triatb  ? 

Cba-n'eil  lionadb  do  cbliu  dbomb  f  liein  ; " 
Mar  gbrein  tba'n  treun  do  mo  tbriall  : '' 
Tba  e  'coimbead  mo  cbeuman  le  solas, 
Gun  f  baileus  a'  còmbnuidb  m'a  gbniiis  : 

150  Suas,  'Fkillein,  gu  Mora  nan  torr ; 
Tba  cuirm  anns  a'  cbeo  sgaoilte." 

"  'Oisein,  tboir  dbomb  feiu  mo  sgiatb, 
Na  b-iteau  'tba  ciar  fo  gbaoitli : 
Cuir  iadsan  mar  ri  Fillean,  a  tbriatb, 

155  Gus  nacb  caill  e  acb  trian  d'a  cbliu. 
'Tbreun  Oisein,  tba  laigs'  orm  fèin  ; 
Cuir  mise  fo  bbeud  's  a'  cbòs. 
Na  tog  orm  clacb  anns  a'  bbeinn 
Eagal  foigbneacbd  mu  Fbilleau  na  's  mo. 

IGO  Tbuit  mise  ann  mo  cbeud  cbatli 
Gun  cbliu  'us  gun  ratb  air  mo  lann. 
Biodb  do  gbutbsa  a  mbiiin,  a  tbriatb, 
'N  a  sbòlas  do  m'  anam  "s  e  'triall. 


No ;  Fillaii  shall  not   LeliolJ  tlie   king  !      Why   sliould  the  hero 
mourn  Ì " 

"  Son  of  blue-eyed  Chitho  !  O  Fillan,  awake  not  my  soul !  Wert 
thou  not  a  burning  fire  before  him  1  Sliall  he  not  rejoice  ?  Such 
fame  belongs  not  to  Ossian  ;  yet  is  the  king  still  a  sun  to  me.  He 
looks  on  my  steps  with  joy.     Sliadows  never  rise  on  liis  face.     As- 
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liO  FiUan  will  not  behold  the  king ; 

Why  should  he  be  in  agony  of  grief  ? " 

"  Sou  of  Clatho  of  bluest  eye — ■ 
Youthful  Fillan,  waken  not  my  breast. 
Hast  thou  not  been  a  cloudless  fire  Ì 

U5  And  shall  not  the  prince  anew  rejoice  ? 
The  fulness  of  thy  fame  surpasses  mine  ; " 
(Yet)  as  the  sun  on  my  path  is  the  hero  : '' 
He  beholds  my  steps  with  gladness. 
Without  a  shadow  dwelling  on  his  face. 

150  Up,  Fillan,  to  Mora  of  knolls ; 

The  feast  is  spread  amid  the  mist." 

"  Ossian,  give  to  me  my  shield, 
(And)  the  plumes  which  are  dark  in  the  wind 
Place  them  by  Fillan,  tliou  prince  ! 

155  That  he  may  lose  but  part  of  his  renown. 
Brave  Ossian,  faintness  comes  upon  me  ; 
Lay  me,  dying,  in  the  cave. 
Raise  no  stone  to  me  on  the  hill, 
Lest  one  should  henceforth  ask  for  Fillau. 

160  In  my  first  battle  I  have  fallen  ^ 

Without  renown  or  conquest  by  my  spear. 
Let  thy  voice,  alone,  0  chief ! 
Gladden  my  soul  as  it  departs. 


Ossian  still 
urges  him  to 
go,  saying 
that  his  fame 
surpassed 
Ossian's  ;  yet 
Fingal  showed 
all  kindness 
to  Ossian. 


Fillan  begs 
Ossian  to  re- 
store to  him 
the  scattered 
fragments  of 
his  armour. 


and  to  lay 
him  in  the 
cave,  that  he 
might  die. 
He  charges 
him  to  raise 
no  stone  over 
his  unrenowu- 
ed  grave. 


cend,  0  FiUan,  to  Mora  !  His  feast  is  spread  in  the  folds  of  mist." 
"  Ossian,  give  me  that  broken  shield  :  these  feathers  that  are 
rolled  in  the  wind.  Place  them  near  to  FQlan,  that  less  of  his  fame 
may  fall.  Ossian,  I  begin  to  fail.  Lay  me  in  that  hollow  rock, 
Eaise  no  stone  above,  lest  one  should  ask  about  my  fame.  I  am 
fallen  in  the  first  of  my  fields — fallen  without  renown.     Let  thy 
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C'uim'  a  bliiodh  bàrd  a'  eòmlirailh 
1G5  Mil  'n  dearrsa  òg  o  cliaoin  Clilatho  ?  " 

"  'Bheil  d'anam  air  fiaradli  nan  gaotli, 
'Og  FliiUein,  a  bliriseadh  na  sgiathan  ì 
Biodh  solas  a'  leantuiun  au  laoicli 
Tro'  fliilleadh  gliarbh  nan  ciar  nial. 

170  Tlia  samhla  do  mliòr  shìnns're,  'Fhillein, 
An  crutlian  ag  aomadh  mu  'n  siol ; 
Tlia  mi  'faicinn  an  tein'  aii'  an  aonacb, 
Gorm  sgaoileadb  an  ceò  fo  shìan 
Mu  Mbòra  'measg  fiaradh  na  gaoitb'. 

175  Tachradh  sòLas  ri  mo  bhràthair. 

Tbrèig  tbnsa  na  sàir  's  iad  fo  bbròn. 
]\Iu  tbinicliioll  na  h-aoise  tha  'n  nàmbaid, 
CHu  a'  sìoladh  o  airidb  's  e  'n  ceò  : 
Tba  tbiisa  'd'aonar  air  an  t-sliabli, 

180  A  rìgb  nan  Uatb  cbialib  o  Sliolma." 

Chuir  nii  e  'an  carraig  nan  còs 
•  Aig  fuaim  nan  srutb  raòr  's  an  oidbche ; 
Bha  dearg  reull  a'  sealltuinn  o'n  tòrr, 
Nacb  do  cbuir  am  fear  òg  'an  soiUse  ; 
185  Tbog  na  gaotban  mail  a  cliiabh. 

Bba  mi  'g  èisdeacbd — cha  chualas  fuaini  : 
Bba  'n  gaisgeacb  gun  tuar  'am  pràmh. 


voice   ALONE  send  joy  to  my  flying  soul.     ^Viiy  should  the  bard 
know  wliere  dwells  the  lost  beam  of  Clatlio  ! 

"  Is  thy  spirit  on  the  eddying  winds,  O  Fillan  !  young  breaker  of 
shields.  Joy  pursue  my  hero  through  his  folded  clouds.  The 
forms  of  thy  fathers,  O  Fillan  !  bend  to  receive  their  son.  I  behold 
the  spreading  of  their  fire  on  Mora  :  the  1)lue  rolling  of  their  misty 
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Why  should  bards  discourse 
165  Of  the  youthful  beam  of  gentle  Clatho  ?  " 

"  Is  thy  soul  on  the  wandering  winds, 
Young  Fillan,  breaker  of  the  shields  1 
May  gladness  follow  the  hero 
Through  the  great  folds  of  dusky  clouds. 

170  The  semblance  of  thy  mighty  sires,  0  Fillan  I 
Their  forms  bend  downwards  to  their  son  : 
I  see  their  fire  on  the  mountains, 
The  blue  stretch  of  their  mist  in  storm, 
Eound  Mora  in  the  eddying  Avind. 

175  May  gladness  meet  my  brother  ; 
Thou  hast  left  the  warriors  in  grief. 
(But)-  the  foe  is  around  the  aged ; 
The  fame  of  the  brave  is  waning  in  the  mist : 
Thou  art  alone  on  the  hill, 

180  King  of  hoary  locks  from  Selma." 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock 

At  night  by  the  noise  of  great  torrents  : 

A  red  star  looked  from  the  hill. 

But  shed  no  light  on  the  youth ; 

185  The  slow  winds  raised  his  locks. 

I  listened,  (but)  no  sound  was  heard — 
The  hero  was  wan  in  sleep. 


He  dies,  and 
Ossian  prays 
that  gladness 
may  meet  his 
soul ;  but 
while  lament- 
ing for  him, 
he  speaks  of 
the  danger  to 
whii-h  Fingal 
was  exposed 
alone  on  the 
hill. 


He  lays  the 
body  down  in 
the  cave, 
and  describes 
the  feelings  of 
grief  and  of 
vcngi-anoe 
whicli  hlled 
his  own 
breast. 


■wreaths.  Joy  mtet  thee,  my  brother  !  But  we  are  dark  and  sad  !  I 
hehold  the  foe  round  the  aged.  I  behold  the  ■wasting  a^way  of  liis  fame. 
Thou  art  left  alone  in  the  field,  0  grey-haired  king  of  Selma  ! " 

I  laid  him  in  the  hollow  rock  at  the  roar  of  the  nightly  stream. 
One  red  star  looked  in  on  the  hero.  Winds  lift  at  times  his  locks. 
I  listen  ;    no  sound  is  heard  :    the  ■warrior    slept !      As  lightning 
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»  "  A  dark- 
brown  cloud  " 
sounds 
strangely  to 
most  readers  ; 
but  he  who 
has  watched 
the  ever-vary- 
ing sliadcs 
and  forms  of 
clouds  in  a 
Highland  sky, 
will  recognise 
the  "  dark- 
brown  "  as 
true  to  nature. 


Mar  clhealan  air  neul  dubh-dhonn  " 
Ghluais  smuaintean  gu  trom  mo  clilialili ; 

190  Mo  sbiiileau  mar  thein'  anu  am  cheaun, 
Mo  clieuman  uacb  mall  air  sliabb 
'JNIeasg  farum  mo  cbruaidb  mhàile. 
"  Tacbraidb  mise  'us  rigb  Eirinn  : 
'Measg  co-tbional  cheud  tacbraidb  siuu. 

195  C'uim'  a  tbeicbeadb  an  neul  so  fèin, 
A  chuir  dearrsa  nan  speur  air  cbiil  1 
Lasaibb  tein-atbair  nan  cruacb, 
Lasaibb  suas,  mo  sbinns're  fein  ; 
'Us  cuiribbse  mo  cbeum  fo  sboillse — 

200  Caitbidb  mis'  an  nambaid  'am  feirg. 
Ach  mur  tilleadb  mise  fein, 
Tba  'n  rigb  fo  bbeud  'us  e  gun  nibae  : 
Tba  'liatb  cbiabb  'measg  naimbdean  an  tròin, 
A  lamb  'an  robb  feum  fo  smacbd, 

205  A  cbliu  a'  sioladb  sios  'an  Eirinn. 
Na  faiceam  gn  siorruidb  an  sàr 
'An  deireadli  nam  blàr  fo  snial. 
Acb  ciamar  tbilleam  fein  do  'n  rigb  ? 
Nacb  foigbnicb  c  le  brigb  m'a  mbac  ? 

210  '  C'uim'  nacb  d'tbug  tbu  Filleaii  o'n  stri  V 
Tacbraidb  Oisian  sbios  an  nambaid." 
0  sbiiilibb  a  cbairdcan  tba  'tbriall. 
"  Ard  Eirinn  a's  uaiue  gleaun, 


on  a  cloud,  a  thought  came  rusliiug  along  my  soul.  My  eyes 
roll  in  fire  :  my  stride  was  in  the  clang  of  steel.  "  I  will  find 
thee,  king  of  Erin  ! — in  the  gathering  of  thy  thousands  find  thcc. 
Why  shoidd  that  cloud  escape  that  quenched  our  early  heain  1 
Kindle  your  meteors  on  your  liills,  my  fathers ;  light  my  daring 
stejis :  I  will  ccjusume  in  wrath.     But  should  not  I  return  !     The 
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Like  lightuiiig  ou  a  dark-brown  cloud," 
Thoughts  gloomily  stirred  my  breast ; 

190  My  eyes  (were)  like  fire  in  my  head, 
My  steps  were  hurried  on  the  hill, 
Amid  the  clanging  of  my  mail  of  steel. 
"  I  and  the  king  of  Erin  shall  meet — 
We  shall  meet  in  the  gathering  of  hundreds. 

195  Wherefore  should  this  cloud  escape 

Which  has  darkened  the  brightness  of  the  skies  1 
Kindle  the  sky-fires  of  the  peaks. 
Kindle  them  on  high,  ye  ancestors  of  mine, 
And  place  my  path  in  brightness  ! — 

200  I  will  consume  the  enemy  in  wrath. 
But  if  I  myself  will  not  return, 
The  king  is  in  clanger,  and  without  a  son  : 
The  foe  surrounds  the  hero's  hoary  hairs ; 
His  arm,  once  mighty,  now  is  weak ; 

205  His  fame  is  waning  in  Erin. 

Let  me  never  behold  the  noble  hero, 
At  the  close  of  his  wars  under  cloud. 
But  how  can  I  return  to  the  king  l 
Will  he  not  ask  in  earnest  for  his  sou  ? 

210  'Why  broughtest  not  Fillan  back  from  battle  1' 
Ossian  will  meet  the  foe  upon  the  plain." 
He  withdraws  from  the  eyes  of  his  friends. 
"  Hill}"  Erin  of  greenest  glens, 

king  is  witliout  a  .son,  grey-liaired  among  his  foes.  His  arm  is  not 
as  in  the  daj-s  of  old.  His  fame  grows  dim  in  Erin.  Let  me  not 
behold  him  laid  low  in  his  latter  field.  But  can  I  return  to  the 
king?  "Will  lie  not  ask  about  his  son?  'Thou  oughtest  to  defend 
young  Fillan.'  Ossian  will  meet  the  foe  !  Green  Erin,  thy  sound- 
ing tread  is  pleasant  to  my  ear."     I  rush  on  thy  ridgy  host  to  shun 


He  resolves  to 
attack  Ca-mor 
without  delay. 


The  thought 
of  the  lonely 
condition  of 
Fingal,  how- 
ever, restrains 
him.     But 
dreading  the 
questioning 
of  the  father 
for  his  son,  he 
anew  resolves 
to  go  in  pur- 
suit of  Ca- 
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Is  taitueach  do  mo  cliluawaibli  d'flmaim. 

215  Tlia  mi  grad  air  do  shluagli  fo  lauii, 

A  sheaehnadh  siiilean  au  righ  fo  gliruaim. 
Acli  cluiuneamsa  gu  li-ard  au  rigli 
Air  Mora  nam  frith  'an  ceo : 
Tha  e  'gairm  a  dha  mhac  on  stri ; 

220  Tha  mi  'tighiu  's  mi  sios  fo  bhròu  ; 
Tlia  mi  'tigliin  mar  iolair  o  chruaich, 
'Thachair  teiue  nan  stuadh  'an  oidhche, 
E  'g  iteach  o'n  fhasach  so  shuas 
Le  'sgiathan  dubh-lois£;te  'an  soillse. 


225       Fada  thall  mu  'n  righ  air  Mora 

Thaom  Mòrbheinn  o  bhriseadh  an  raoin. 
Thionndaidh  an  siiilcan  ohi  mliòr  thriatli 
Gach  aou  diubh  ag  aomadh  g'  a  thaobli 
'S  a  shealladh  gu  baoth  o  'shleagh. 

230  'N  am  meadhon  sheas  samhach  an  righ, 
A  smuaintean  'stri  'del  suas  m'a  chliubh, 
Mar  thonnaibh  air  loehan  nam  frith, 
Gach  aon  diubh  fo  chobhar  's  e  liath. 
Sheall  e  sios ;  cha-n  f  hac  e  mac 

235  Le  sleagh  ghhin  fo  smachd  's  e  'triall. 
Ghluais  'osna  suas  gun  dail 
A  cheil  e  fo  shàmhchair  a'  bhròin. 
An  sin  sheas  mis'  fo  dharaig  tliall ; 
Cha  d'eiricli  guth  mall  uam  fein. 


the  eyes  of  Fingal.  I  hear  the  voice  of  the  king  on  Moi-a's  misty 
top :  he  calls  his  two  sons.  I  come,  my  fallier,  in  my  gi'ief.  I 
come  like  an  ca^'le  which  the  flame  of  night  mut  in  llic  ik'stTt,  and 
spoiled  of  lialf  his  wings  ! 

Distant  round  the  king  on  Mora  the  broken  ridges  of  !Morven 
are  rollpd.     They  turned  their  eyes;  each  darkly  bends  on  his  owv 
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Joyful  is  thy  sound  in  my  ears. 
215  Soon  shall  I  rush  on  thy  host  with  my  blade, 

To  escape  the  frowning  eye  of  the  king." 

But  I  hear  his  loud-sounding  voice, 

On  Mora  on  the  misty  woods, 

Calling  his  two  sons  from  war. 
220  I  come  cast  down  with  sorrow  ; 

I  come  like  an  eagle  from  the  peak, 

AVhich  has  met  the  fire  of  the  clouds  at  night — 

He  flies  from  the  forest  on  high, 

With  wings  burned  black  in  the  blaze. 

225       Far  over,  around  the  king  in  Mora, 

Spreads  Morven  after  breaking  on  the  field. 

They  turned  their  eyes  from  the  great  chief ; 

Each  one  was  drawing  to  his  side. 

Abashed,  and  looking  ofi'  his  spear. 
230  In  their  midst  the  king  stood  silent. 

His  struggling  thoughts  upheaving  in  his  breast. 

Like  waves  on  a  mountain-loch. 

Each  one  in  foam  and  hoary. 

He  looked  down,  but  saw  no  sou 
235  Approaching  with  his  shining  spear. 

Straiglitway  rose  his  sighs  ; 

He  hid  them  in  the  silence  of  sorrow. 

Then  I  stood  beneath  an  oak  ; 

Rose  not  the  faintest  voice  from  me. 


ashen  spear.  Silent  stood  the  king  in  the  midst.  Thought  on 
thought  rolled  over  his  soul,  as  waves  on  a  secret  mountaui-lake, 
each  with  its  hack  of  foam.  He  looked  ;  no  sou  appeared  with  his 
loug-ljeaming  spear.  The  sighs  rose,  crowding  from  his  soul,  but 
he  concealed  his  grief.  At  length  I  stood  beneath  an  oak.  No 
voice  of  mine  was  heard.     What  could  T  sav  to  Fingal  in  his  hour 


Meantime  he 
hears  Fingal'-s 
voice  loud- 
calling  for 
both  Ossian 
and  Fillan, 
and  goes  to- 
wards him. 


The  king,  ob- 
serving the 
silence  and 
gloom  of  the 
[ieople  about 
him,  concludes 
that  Fillan 
has  fallen  ; 
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240 

Ciod  a  b'  lUTiiinn  mi  'laliliairt  's  an  am, 
Ri  Fionnorhal  'measg  bròin  an  truin  i 
A  nise  ghliiais  am  focal  suas ; 
Dh'aom  an  sluaoh  air  ais  o  Vhutli. 

"C  ait'  am  blieil  mac  Sliclma,  an  triatli, 

245 

Am  fear  a  dh'  imich  'au  sgiath  comhraia;  i 
Cha-n  fhaic  mi  'cheum  air  an  t-sliabh 
'S  e  'tilleadh  o  thriall  na  mòrchuis 
'Measg  co-thional  còrr  mo  shluaÌQ;h. 
'N  do  thuit  an  ruadh  òg  air  a'  blieinn, 

250 

Es'  'bu  mbòrcbuisicli'  ceum  air  cruaicb  i 
Tbuit  e,  sibb  sambacb  'n  a  dbeigb, 
Sgaoilte  sgiath  'cbòmb  -stri  gu  luatb. 
Cuiribh  mo  mbaile  cruaidb  rium  fein ; 
Mac  an  Luinn  a  bba  ciar  donn. 

255 

Tba  mi  'mosgladb  air  ard  na  bcinue  ; 
Bi'm  am  màireacb  an  còmbrag  nan  sonn." 

Ard  air  CormuU  bba  craobb 
A'  lasadb  fo  gbaoitb  'us  i  'fuaim  ; 
Bba  liatb  cbearb  de  cbeò  air  a  taobh 

260 

A'  sgaoileadb  gu  caoin  mu  'n  cuairt. 
An  sin  bba  ceuman  an  rigb  'am  feirg 
Fada  tball  o  cbearb  an  t-sluaigb. 
Bba  'cbòmbnuidb-sau  riamb  air  au  leii-g, 

of  woe  ?     His  words  rose  at  longtli  in  tlic  midst :  the  peoples 

irank 

backward  as  he  spoke. 

"Where  is  the  son  of  Selma,  he  wlio  led  in  war?      I  1 

elu.ld 

not 

lis  steps  among  my  people,  returning  from  the  field. 

Fell 

the 

j'oung  bounding  roc  who  was  so  stately  on  my  hills  1 

He 

fell; 

for  ye  are  silent.     The  shield  of  war  is  cleft  in  twain. 

Let 
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240  "What  could  I  say  at  the  time 
To  Fingal  himenting  tlie  brave  ? 
Now  his  word  arose  on  high  ; 
Back  shrank  the  people  from  his  voice  : 

"  Where  is  Selma's  sou,  the  prince — 
245  He  who  travelled  on  the  wings  of  war  ? 
I  see  not  his  step  on  the  hill, 
Eeturning  from  the  path  of  gioiy  ; 
Among  the  gathering  of  my  chosen  host. 
Has  the  young  hart  fallen  on  the  Ben  ? — 
250  He  of  stateliest  step  upon  the  hill  Ì 
He  fell ;   your  silence  tells  his  loss  : 
Soon  was  the  shield  of  battle  shivered. 
Near  me  place  my  mail  of  steel. 
And  the  son  of  brown  swart  Luno. 
255  I  waken  on  the  height  of  the  hill ; 
To-morrow  I  shall  war  with  heroes." 


and  after  a 
few  words  of 
lamentation 
for  him,  de- 
clares his 
resolution 
to  go  forth  to 
battle  on  the 
following  day. 


High  on  Cormul  was  a  tree 
Burning  and  crackling  in  the  wind  ; 
A  hoary  patch  of  mist  was  near, 
260  And  softly  spread  around. 

There  were  the  steps  of  the  king  in  wrath, 
Far  from  the  outskirts  of  the  host. 
His  home  was  always  on  the  hill. 


Ossian  de- 
scribes his 
appearance 
on  the  bill  of 
Cormul. 


liis  armour  be  near  to  Fingal ;  and  the  sword  of  dark-brown 
Luno.  I  am  waked  on  my  hills ;  with  morning  I  descend  to 
war." 

High  on  Connul's  rock  an  oak  is  flaming  to  the  wind.  The  grey 
skirts  of  mist  are  rolled  aroiuid.  Thither  strode  the  king  in  his 
wrath.     Distant  from  the  host  he  always  lay  when  battle  burned 
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'N  uair  lasadh  còmbrag  garbh  m'a  cliliabh. 

265  Air  da  shleagh  sliuas  a  mhòr  sgiatli, 
Truagh  choraliara  ciar  a'  bluiis, 
An  sgiatb  sin  fo  bbualadb  an  rigb 
An  oidbcbe  roinib  stri  nam  blàr. 
An  sin  fein  a  dh'  aithnicb  na  bioich 

270  Am  a  gbluasaid  gu  baotb-chòmbrag  : 
Cba  do  tbog  e  a  sgiatb  gu  faoin, 
Gus  an  èireadb  r'a  tbaobb  a  cbòmli  -stri. 
Bba  'cbeuman  a'  beumadb  gu  b-iud, 
'Us  deah'adb  fo  sbàr  gbatb  craoibb, 

275  Cbo  fuatbasacb  ri  crutb  nam  fuatb 
Fo  neulaibb  dubb  fuar  na  b-oidbcbe, 
'N  uair  a  cbuireas  e  fo  tbruscan  gruaime 
A  dbliitb  cbleasan  truagb  an  letb  sboillse, 
'S  e  'gabbail  de  cbarbad  nan  gaotb 

280  Air  bruaillean  baotb  an  fbaoin-cbaiain  mbòir. 
Guu  sloladb  o  stoirm  a'  gbarbh  cbùmbraig 
Bba  Eirinn  nam  mòr  tbriatb  tball ; 
Bba  'm  faileus  fo  re  air  a'  cbòmbnard, 
Mall  tboirm  an  deigb  comb  -stri  a'  bblàir. 

285  'N  a  aonar  bba  ceuman  Cbatbmboir 
Air  agbart  's  air  ais  air  an  t-sliabb, 
E  ag  aomadb  fo  'armaibb  "U  leir 
Air  Mòrbbeiun  nan  troun  fo  ruaig. 
Nise  tbàinig  e  gus  an  cos 


within  liis  soul.  On  two  spears  hung  his  shield  on  liigh,  the  gloam- 
ing sign  of  death;  that  shield  which  he  was  wont  to  strike  by  night 
before  he  rushed  to  war.  It  was  then  his  wariiors  knew  when  the 
king  was  to  lead  in  strife,  for  never  was  this  liuikler  heard  till  the 
wrath  of  Fingal  arose.  Unequal  were  his  steps  on  high  as  he  shuno 
in  the  Learn  of  the  oak  j  he  was  dreadful  as  the  form  of  the  spirit 
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When  burned  stern  conflict  in  his  breast. 
265  His  mighty  shield  was  high  between  two  spears — 

The  dark,  dread  signal  of  death  ; 

That  shield  the  king  was  wont  to  strike 

The  night  before  the  battle-strife  : 

It  was  thus  the  warriors  knew 
270  The  time  of  his  march  to  conflict  fierce  : 

He  raised  not  his  shield  except  at  need, 

When  battle  flamed  around  him. 

His  steps  were  sounding  on  high  ; 

He  shone  in  the  bright  flame  of  the  tree — 
275  As  awful  as  a  spirit-form 

Under  the  black  cold  clouds  of  night, 

When,  under  garb  of  gloom,  he  shows 

His  sad  but  rapid  movements  half  in  light, 

And  he  mounts  the  chariot  of  the  winds, 
280  On  the  great  waste  ocean's  uproar  wild. 

Unsettled  from  the  storm  of  rugged  war. 

On  the  other  side  were  Erin's  mighty  chiefs ; 

Their  moonlight-shadow  on  the  plain  : 

Slow  murmurs  followed  the  strife  of  battle. 
285  Alone  were  the  steps  of  Ca-mor 

Hither  and  thither  on  the  hill  : 

In  full  armour  he  went  onward, 

After  Morven  of  tbe  brave  in  flight. 

Now  came  he  to  the  cave 

of  night  wlieu  he  clothes  on  hills  his  wild  gestures  with  mist,  and, 
issuing  forth  on  the  troubled  ocean,  mounts  the  car  of  winds. 

Nor  settled  from  the  storm  is  Erin's  sea  of  war !  they  glitter 
beneath  the  moon,  and,  low  humming,  still  roll  on  the  field.  Alone 
are  the  steps  of  Cathmor  before  them  on  the  heath ;  he  hangs  for- 
ward with  all  his  arms  on  Morven's  flying  host.    Now  had  he  come 


He  tells  that 
it  was  his 
wont,  before 
engaging  in 
liattle — which 
he  did  only  in 
pressing  dan- 
ger to — strike 
liis  shield, 
and  thus  to 
intimate  his 
puipose  to  his 
warriors. 


The  state  of 
the  host  of 
Erin  de- 
scribed. 


Ca-mor  goes 
in  pursuit  of 
tliR  host  of 
Fingal. 
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"  lie  went  to 
meet  him  on 
the  wind — i.e. 
guided  by  his 
scent. 


*  Unnoticed 
by  the  brin- 
dled bounder 
after  deer ; 
lit.  by  the 
brindled 
bound  o/  the 
deer. 


290  'S  an  robh  còmliuuidli  òg  Fliilleiii  's  au  oidhehe 
Bha  aona  chraobli  air  taobli  an  t-srutli'  inhòir, 
'Bha  'tuiteam  o  'n  tuix  's  a'  boillsgeadh. 
An  sin  fo  re  ri  'faicinn  sliios 
Sgiath  bhriste  aig  triatb,  mac  Chlatbo, 

295  'Us  teann  air  'n  a  sbineadh  air  feur 
Cas  mholach  an  treun  chu,  Bran. 
Cha-n  fliac  es'  an  triath  air  ]\Iòra  ; 
Gbluais  e  'n  a  cbòdhail  air  gaoitli  : " 
Shaoil  leis  gu-n  do  dhùnadb  do  shealgair 

300  A  ghorm  shiiil  'an  cearbaibh  a'  pbràimb. 
Cha  ghluaiseadh  osag  air  an  t-sliabh 
Gun  fbios  do  leiim  riabhacb  nan  ruadh.'' 

Cbunnaic  esan  ch  an  udid  bhain  ; 

Chunnaic  e  an  sgiath  bhriste  thall  ; 
305  Thill  diibhra  air  ais  air  a  chliabh  ; 

Bha  'smuaintean  dubhach  ag  èirigh  ciar 

Mu  thuiteani  nan  triath  air  an  raon. 

"  Thig  sliiagh  mar  shruth  'tha  'taomadh  sios ; 

Thig  cinne  nach  fhiach  'n  an  duigh  ; 
310  Ach  comh  'raichidh  trian  diubh  an  sliabh 

'Dol  thairis  le  'n  gniomhan  treun  ; 

Freagraidli  na  cruachan  au  iarraidh 

Tro'  shiubhal  nam  bliadhna  dubh-chiar  : 


to  the  mossy  cave  wlierc  Fillan  lay  in  night.  One  tree  was  bent 
above  the  stream  which  glittered  over  the  rock.  There  shone  to 
the  moon  the  broken  shield  of  Clatho's  sou  ;  and  near  it,  on  grass, 
lay  hairy -footed  Bran.  He  had  missed  the  chief  on  Jfora,  and 
searched  him  along  the  wind.  He  thought  that  the  blue-eyed 
hunter  slept ;  he  lay  upon  his  shield.     No  blast  came  over  the 
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290  Where  young  Fillau  dwelt  in  night ; 
One  tree  was  beside  the  great  stream 
Which  fell  and  gleamed  from  the  height. 
There,  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  was  seen 
The  broken  shield  of  Clatho's  hero-son, 

295  And  near  it,  stretched  upon  the  grass, 
The  shaggy  foot  of  the  brave  dog  Bran.'^ 
He  did  not  see  the  chief  on  Mora  ; 
He  went  to  meet  him  on  the  wind  : " 
He  thought  that  the  hunter  had  closed 

300  His  blue  eye  in  the  folds  of  sleep. 
There  stirred  not  a  breeze  on  the  hill 
Unnoticed  l^y  the  brindled  bounder  after  deer.' 


In  the  moon- 
light he  no- 
tices the 
hroken  shield 
of  Fillan, 
and  sees  the 
celebrated 
dog  Bran 
lying  beside 
it. 


Ca-mor  saw  the  white-breasted  dog  ; 
He  saw  the  broken  shield  beside  him  : 

305  Darkness  returned  to  his  soul ; 
Mournful  thoughts  arose  in  gloom 
For  the  fall  of  chiefs  upon  the  field. 
"  Men  come  like  streams  which  downward  flow 
Then  will  come  a  worthless  race  ; 

310  Yet  some  of  these  will  mark  the  mountain 
With  their  valiant  deeds  as  they  pass  : 
Mounds,  when  sought,  will  tell  their  tale. 
Through  the  course  of  dark-brown  years  ; 


struck  by  the 
sight,  he  stays 
his  step,  and 
moralises  on 
the  brief  life 
of  man ; 


lieath  unknoAvii  to  bounding  Bran. 

Cathmor  saw  the  white-breasted  dog  ;  he  saw  the  broken  shield. 
Darkness  is  blown  back  on  his  soul ;  lie  remembers  the  falling  away 
of  the  people.  They  come  a  stream,  are  rolled  away  ;  another  race 
succeeds.  "  But  some  mark  the  fields  as  they  pass  with  tlieir  own 
mighty  names.      The  heath  through  dark-brown  years  is  theirs; 
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fl  Aroniid 
their  tamo — 
i.e.  tlie 
mounds  which 
commem- 
orated them. 
'I  Of  these ; 
lit.  of  you. 


•^  Under  the 
light  of  the 
great  trees — 
i.e.  the  fires 
kindled  from 
trees. 


BiVlli  gorm  slirutli  ao-  iadliadh  mu  'ii  cliu." 
31.5  DliLiibhse  fein  biodh  treun  o  Atlia,'' 

'N  uair  a  cliuirear  air  làr  a  cheaiiu. 

Tachradh  guth  nan  am  'tba  thall, 

Ei  Cathraor  ann  am  mall  gliaoitli, 

'N  uair  a  knimas  e  osagan  ciar 
320  Air  iomall  dulili-nal)liacli  nan  stoirm." 

Tliionail  Eiriiin  niu  n  cuairt  do  'n  rigli 
A  cbluinntinn  gutli  a  cbumbacbd  tbrein, 
Gacb  eudann  ag  aomadb  le  solas, 
'An  solus  nam  mor  cbraobb.'^ 

325  Thrèig  na  bba  fuasacb  a'  cbruacb  ; 
Bha  Ltibar  ag  iadbadli  ro'  n  t-sluagb. 
B'  e  Catbmor  an  teine  o  speur, 
'Bba  'dealradb  a  chairdean  gu  leir ; 
'N  am  nieadbon  bba  urram  do  "n  ngb, 

330  An  anamaii  ri  solas  a'  stri. 

Cba  robb  solas  air  'anam,  no  fiamli  ; 

Clia  bu  cboiffreacb  an  triatb  do  cbombras;. 


"  C  uime  tba  'n  ligb  fo  bbròn  ? " 
Thuirt  Maltbos  a  b'  fliiadiiaicbe  sbil  : 
33.5  "  'Bbeil  nàmbaid  aig  Liibar  nan  tòrr  ? 
Bbeil  acasa  na  tliogas  o  'cliid 
Sleagb  fbada  as-br  gu  bàs  % 


some  blue  stream  v?inds  to  tlieir  fame.  Of  these  be  the  chief  of 
Atha  when  he  lays  liim  down  on  earth.  Often  may  the  voice  of 
future  times  meet  Cathmor  in  the  air,  when  he  strides  from  wind 
to  wind,  or  folds  himself  in  the  wing  of  a  storm." 

Green  Erin  gathered  round  the  king  to  hear  the  voice  of  his 
power.  Their  joyful  faces  bend  unequal  forward  in  the  light  of  the 
oak.     They  who  were  terrible  were  removed  :  Lubar  winds  again 
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A  blue  stream  winds  around  their  fame  ;"■ — 
315  Of  these  be  the  strong  one  from  Atha,' 
When  his  head  is  hxid  on  the  ground. 
May  the  voice  of  the  times  to  come 
Meet  Ca-mor  in  a  gentle  breeze, 
When  he  bounds  over  dusky  blasts 
320  On  the  dark-mottled  skii't  of  storms." 

Erin  gathered  round  the  king, 
Hearkening  to  the  voice  of  his  great  power- 
Each  countenance  bending  in  joy 
Under  the  light  of  the  great  trees." 

325  All  cause  of  dread  had  left  the  hill : 
Lubar  wound  before  the  host.* 
Ca-mor  was  a  fire  from  the  sky, 
Shedding  light  on  all  his  friends  ; 
Each  man  reverenced  the  king — 

330  Their  souls  were  struggling  in  joy. 
Dwelt  in  his  soul  nor  joy  nor  fear  ; 
No  stranger  was  the  chief  to  war. 


and  utters  the 
wish  that  he 
may  end  his 
days  in  re- 
nown like  the 
brave. 


His  chiefs 
gather  round 
iiim,  and  re- 
joice in  tlie 
victory 
gained. 


"  Wherefore  is  the  king  in  sadness  ? " 
Said  Malhos  of  the  fiercest  eye  : 
335  "  Is  there  a  foe  by  Lubar  of  hills  ? 
Have  they  a  remnant  left  to  raise 
The  long  spear  anew  for  death  1 


Jlalhos  re- 
proaclies  him 
for  his  sad- 
ness, 


in  their  host.  Cathmor  was  that  beam  from  heaven  which  shone 
when  his  people  were  dark.  He  was  honoured  in  the  midst.  Their 
.souls  rose  with  ardour  around.  The  king  alone  no  gladness  showed; 
no  stranger  he  to  war  ! 

"  Why  is  the  king  so  sad  1 "  said  Malthos  eagle-eyed.  "  Remains 
there  a  foe  at  Lubar  Ì  Lives  there  among  them  who  can  lift  the 
spear  ?     Not  so   peaceful  was   thy  father,   Borbar-duthal,  king  of 
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«  When  I'al- 
mar  was 
stretched  in 
death  on  the 
hill  ;  lit. 
when  Calnmr 
stretched  his 
death  on  the 
hill  —an  ex- 
pression 
which  I  have 
not  seen  else- 
where. 


Clia-u  ami  clio  miu  ri  so,  a  tliriatli, 

'Blia  Borbair  ua  feile,  d'atliair  fein, 
340  An  righ  a  tliogadh  gu  feiim  sloagli. 

Blia  'fliearg  mar  tlieiue  'losgadh  riamli  ; 

Blia  'shòlas  an  ciau  mu  nàimhdean, 

A  thuiteadh  marbh  fo  spàù"U  nan  sgiath. 

Tri  lai  bha  cuirme  do  thriathan 
345  0  laoch  nau  liatli  chiabli  àillidli, 

'N  uair  shin  Calinar  a  bbàs  air  sliabb," 

'Thug  cobhair  do  UUin  o  Lara. 

Caoin  thalamh  nan  sàr  's  nan  sruth. 

'S  trie  a  dh'  fhairich  e  le  'làimh 
350  Roinn  na  cruaidh'  a  bhiiail  an  lot, 

'Chuir  nàmhaid  'am  bh\r  air  chill ; 

"S  trie  dh'  fhairich  e  le  'làinih ; 

Bha  sùilean  an  t-sàir  fo  lens. 

Bha  'n  righ  mar  ghrèiu  do  'chàirdeau  fc'in ; 
355  'N  a  aiteal  treun  do  'n  geugaibh  iiaiue  ; 

Bha  solas  'an  talla  nan  tend ; 

Bha  annsa  mu  threunaibh  Bholga. 

Tha  'ainm  a'  tuinidh  n'  diugh  'an  Atha, 

Mar  chuimlme  dubhach  aii"  fas  fhuathan, 
360  'N  uair  a  thainig  'us  b'  fhuathail  an  tanili  : 

Ach  sheid  iad  na  garbh  shiantan  uaiuu. 

Eii-eadh  guthan  caoin  na  h-Eirinn 

A  thogail  o  bheud  anani  an  righ. 


spears.  His  rage  was  a  fire  that  always  Iniriied  :  his  joy  over  fallen 
foes  was  great.  Three  days  feasted  the  grey-haired  liero  when  he 
heard  that  Calniar  foil :  Calmar,  who  aided  the  race  of  Ullin,  from 
Lara  of  the  .streams.  Often  did  he  feel  with  his  hand.s  the  steel 
which  they  said  had  pierced  his  foe.     He  felt  it  with  liis  Jiands,  for 
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Not  thus  soft,  thou  chief, 

Was  Borbar  of  feasts,  thy  father — 
340  The  kiug  who  could  lift  the  spear  to  slay. 

His  wrath  was  as  fire  which  always  burned ; 

His  joy  was  lasting  over  foes 

Who  fell  dead  in  the  conflict  of  shields. 

For  three  days  was  feast  to  warriors 
345  From  the  hero  of  hoary  flowing  locks 

When  Calmar  was  stretched  in  death  on  the  hill,' 

He  who  from  Lara  aided  UUin — 

The  pleasant  land  of  heroes  and  of  streams. 

Oft  did  he  feel  with  his  hand 
350  The  point  of  steel  which  dealt  the  wound 

That  laid  his  foeman  low  in  battle ; 

Oft  did  he  feel  it  with  his  hand. 

For  the  hero's  eyes  were  under  film. 

The  king  was  a  sun  to  his  friends — 
355  A  freshening  breeze  to  their  green  boughs  ; 

•Joy  was  in  the  hall  of  harps  ; 

]\lirth  was  around  the  brave  of  Bolga. 

Dwells  his  name  to-day  in  Atha, 

Like  the  dread  memory  of  hollow  ghosts 
360  Which  come  diffusing  terror  while  they  stay  : 

But  they  banished  from  us  the  rough  storms. 

Let  the  sweet  voices  of  Erin  rise 

To  raise  the  soul  of  the  kiuoj  from  sorrow — • 


DUAN  VI. 

and  tells  him 
how  his  father 
Borbar  re- 
joiced over 
the  fall  of  his 
foes; 


that  he  held  a 
feast  for  three 
days  after  a 
victory ;  that 
when  his 
enemy  Calmar 
was  slain,  he, 
beinf;  then 
lilind,  often 
lelt  with  his 
hand  the 
blade  which 
had  pierced 
him  : 


that  his  mem- 
ory was  still 
held  in  rever- 
ence at  Atha. 


He  calls  for 
music  and 
song  to  cheer 


Borbar-dutliul's  eyes  had  failed.  Yet  was  the  king  a  sun  to  liis 
friends  ;  a  gale  to  lift  their  branches  round.  Joy  was  around  him 
in  his  halls  :  he  loved  the  sons  of  Bolga.  His  name  remains  in 
Atha  like  the  awful  memory  of  ghosts,  whose  presence  was  terrible, 
but  they  blew  the  storm  away.     Now  let  the  voices  of  Erin  raise 
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a  "Until  the 
sword  repose 
(or  settle)  be- 
neath the 
song."     It  is 
' '  cedant  arma 
canm'ni"  with 
Ossian,  instead 
of  togae. 


Esan  mar  dhealradli  nan  speur, 
365  A'  boillsgeadh  'an  ciaradh  na  stri, 
'N  uair  a  chuir  e  gu  sith  na  treiu. 
'Fhonnaii'  o  na  liath  cbàniaibh  shuas 
Taom  tuire  'us  luaidh  nan  am  : 
Taom  iad  air  Eirinn  nam  buadh, 
370  Gus  an  siolaidb  a'  cbruaidb  fo  dban."  " 

"  Dhombsa,"  tbuirt  Catbmor  an  treun, 
"  Cba-n  eiricb  foun  nan  tend,  no  dim 
0  Fbonnar  aig  Liibar  nan  leum  : 
Bba  iad  neartmbor  'tba  sinnte  tball ; 

375  Na  fuadaich-sa  mall  tbriall  nam  fuatli. 
Fada,  'Mhaltbois,  fada  nam, 
Biodb  Eirinn  le  luaidb  'us  le  fonn ; 
Cba-n  eU  solas  mu  nàmbaid  'tba  fuar, 
'S  nacb  èireadb  sleagb  suas  le  sonu. 

380  Le  madainn  a  tbaomas  ar  neart ; 

Tba  Fionnobal  fo  bbeairt  air  a'  cbruaieli."' 


Mar  tbonnailjb  'dol  air  an  ais  fo  gbaoitli, 
Tbaom  Eirinn  o  tbaobb  an  rigb  : 
Dubb,  dòmbaU  'an  raouaibb  na  b-oidbcbe 
385  Sgaoil  crònan  gun  soillsc  o  sbluagb. 
Fo  cbraoibb  o  bbeinn  gacb  bard  air  am 
'N  a  sbuidbe  tball  fo  'cblarsaicb  fèin  ; 


the  soul  of  the  king  ;  he  that  shone  wlien  war  was  dark,  and  laid 
the  mighty  low.  Fonar,  from  tliat  grey-browed  rock,  pour  the  talc 
of  other  times  :  pour  it  on  wide-skirted  Erin  as  it  settles  round." 

"  To  me,"  said  Cathmor,  "  no  song  shall  rise  ;  nor  Fonar  sit  on 
the  rock  of  Lubar.  The  mighty  there  are  laid  low :  disturb  not 
tlieir  rushing  ghosts.     Far,  IMalthos,  far  remove  the  sound  of  Erin's 
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Of  him  who  was  as  brightness  of  the  skies, 

3G.5  Shining  in  the  gloom  of  battle, 

When  he  put  the  mighty  to  silence. 
Fonnar,  from  high  and  hoary  cak'ns, 
Pour  forth  both  wail  and  praise  as  due  : 
Pour  them  over  victorious  Erin, 

370  Until  the  sword  repose  beneath  the  song."  " 

"  For  me,"  said  Ca-mor  the  chief, 
"  Shall  rise  no  tune  of  harp  or  song 
From  Fonnar  by  Lubar  of  falls  : 
They  who  there  are  low  were  strong ; 

375  Urge  not  their  lingering  ghosts.^ 
Far,  Malhos,  far  from  me, 
Be  Erin  with  praise  and  song  ; 
I  joy  not  over  a  foe  when  cold — 
When  the  brave  no  more  can  lift  a  spear. 

380  With  morning  we  pour  forth  our  strength  : 
Fingal  is  in  his  armour  on  the  hill." 

Like  waves  driven  back  by  the  wind, 
Erin  rolled  from  the  side  of  the  king  : 
Dark  and  dense  through  the  fields  of  night, 
385  Spread  gloomy  murmurs  from  the  host. 
By  a  tree  on  the  hill  each  bard  in  turn 
Sat  down  beneath  his  harp ; 


song.  I  rejoice  not  over  the  foe  when  he  ceases  to  lift  the  spear. 
With  morning  we  pour  our  strength  abroad.  Fingal  is  wakened  on 
his  echoing  hUl." 

Like  waves  blown  back  by  sudden  winds,  Erin  retired  at  the 
voice  of  the  king.  Deep-rolled  into  the  field  of  night,  they  spread 
their  humming  tribes.       Beneath  his  ovra  tree,  at  intervals,  each 


the  mind  of 
Ca-mor. 


Ca-mor  forbids 
all  rejoicing, 
praises  the 
bravery  of 
FiUan,  and 
intimates  the 
coming  of 
battle  with 
morning. 


The  people 
draw  back, 
group  them- 
selves on  the 
hill  for  sleep, 
when  the 
bards  strike 
the  hai-p,  and 
sing  each  to 
the  praise  of 
the  chief 
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Tliog  iad  am  fonn  nach  robh  gann, 

'Us  bliuail  iad  ceòl  caol  mail  o  theud, 
390  Gacli  aon  diiibli  do  tliriatb  do  'ii  itiIiIi  'hia 

Ri  losgadli  ail  daraieh  'blia  tliall, 

Bbuail  Sùilmballa  mail  an  tend  ; 

Bbuail  i  clàrsacli  o  àm  gu  àm, 

Gaoth  ag  iadhadb  mu  chiabbau  nam  bens, 
395  'An  dùbbra  dubb  bba  C'atbmor  fein, 

Fo  chraoibli  a  blia  aosda  a  clieann. 

Bha  lasadb  au  daraieli  on  treun  ; 

Cbunuaic  e  i ;  cba-n  fbac  i  e  tball ; 

Bba  'anam  a'  taomadli  gu  dìombair, 
400  'N  uair  a  cbunnaic  e  sbìos  a  sùil  mball ; 

Ach  tba  cruadal  nam  blàr  'n  ad  cliòir, 

'Mbic  Borbair  nam  mòr  thriath. 


idb 


Am  measg  nan  tend  o  àm  gn  àm 
A  db'èisd  i  tball  mu  'triath,  's  mu  'sluiain  : 

405  Bba  'li-anamsa  suas  gun  dàil ; 
B'  e  'toilse  's  an  tràtli  fo  gbruaim, 
A  chur  suas  a  fonn  brònacb  fein. 
Sàmbacb  an  raon ;  air  tbaobb  an  sgiatli 
Tlicicb  osaig  'us  sian  na  b-oidbcbe. 

410  GbeiU  na  bardan  ;  troi'  a'  chiar 

Tba  combara'  liath-dbearg  a'  soillsoadli 
Fo  bboillsge  glas  nam  faoin  fbuatb. 


bai'd  sat  down  with  liis  liai[i.  They  raised  tlie  song,  and  timrht-d 
the  string  :  eaeli  to  tliu  cliief  he  loved,  liefore  a  burning  oak  Sul- 
nialla  touched  at  times  the  liarp.  She  touched  the  liarp,  and  lieard 
between  the  breezes  in  lier  liair.  In  darkness  near  hiy  tlie  king  of 
Atha  bencatli  an  aged  tree.  The  beam  of  tlie  oak  was  turned  from 
him  ;  he  saw  the  maid,  but  was  not  seen.     His  soid  poured  fortli  in 
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Freely  they  raised  the  song, 

And  from  the  sti'ing  struck  music  soft  and  slow- 
390  Each  to  the  chief  whom  he  Joved. 

Apart  by  the  flame  of  an  oak, 

SulvaUa  softly  touched  the  string  ; 

She  struck  the  harp  from  time  to  time, 

Wind  sweeping  round  her  graceful  locks. 
395  Ca-mor  was  in  darkness  black, 

His  head  beneath  an  aged  tree  : 

The  flame  of  the  oak  was  before  the  hero  : 

He  saw  her ;  she  saw  him  not : 

His  soul  overflowed  in  secret, 
400  As  he  beheld  her  soft  and  downcast  eye. 

But  the  hardship  of  battle  is  nigh  thee, 

Son  of  Borbar  of  mighty  chiefs. 

Amid  the  strings,  fi'om  time  to  time, 

She  listened  for  the  hero  and  his  sleep  : 
405  Her  soul  was  straightway  kindled  ; 

She  wished,  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow, 

To  raise  her  own  sad  song. 

The  field  was  still ;  on  the  edge  of  their  wings 

Fled  the  blast  and  the  shower  of  night. 
410  The  bards  have  ceased,  and  through  the  gloom 

Grey-ruddy  signs  appear 

Amid  the  hoary  gleam  of  feeble  ghosts. 


whom  he 
loTed. 


Sulvalla  tuned 
her  own  harp. 
Camor  was 
near,  seeing 
her,  but  un- 
seen by  her. 


As  the  night 
had  passed, 
and  grey 
streaks  of 
morning 
appeared,  after 
the  bards  had 
ceased, 


secret  when  lie  lieheLl  lier  tearful  eye.     "  But  battle  is  before  thee, 
son  of  Borbar-duthiil." 

■Amidst  the  harp,  at  intervals,  she  listened  whether  the  warrior 
slept.  Her  soul  was  up  ;  she  longed  in  secret  to  pour  her  own  sad 
song.  The  field  is  silent.  On  their  wings  the  blasts  of  night  re- 
tire.    The  bards  had  ceased,  and  meteors  came  red-winding  with 
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DUAN  VI.  Dliorcli'  au  speur,  criitli  faoiu  nam  luarbh 

■  'Measg  tional  nam  balbli  nial. 
415  Gun  smuaiutean  blia  aou  nigheau  Choumlioir 
Mu  lasadh  'bba  'falbh  'an  cnàmb. 
Bha  thusa  'n  ad  aonar  'n  a  miann, 
A  tliriath  Atba  nach  faoin  carbad. 
Thog  ise  gu  caoin  am  fonn, 
420  'Us  bbuail  i  a  lorn  cLlàrsach. 

"  Tbàinig  Clùngbeal ;  cba  d'  fhuair  òigh. 
'  C  aite  bheil  a'  chòrr  sboillse  ? 
'Shealgaireau  o  choiunich  nan  cos. 
Am  fac'  sibb  gorm-shùil  nan  scòd  'boillsgeadb  Ì 
425  'Bbeil  a  ceuman  mu  Liimon  an  fheir 
Mu  leabaidh  o-n  leum  na  ruaidh  1 
Mige  truagb  !  tha  'bogbasa  tball 
'An  talla  do  'n  gnàth  na  cuirm. 
C  aite  'bbeil  oatb  soillse  mo  clilèibb  1 ' 


"  His  path  is 
auiicl  d,-i'(ls  of 
(langL-r  ;  lit. 
under  the 
injuries  (or 
wounds)  of 
{great)  deeds. 


430       " '  Trèig  mi,  'luaidb  Cbonmlioir  nan  treun  : 
Cha  chluinn  mi  tbu  fein  air  sliabb  ; 
Tha  mo  shiiileau  air  aid  rigb  nam  beum  ; 
Tha  'astar  fo  bbcudaibli  nan  guiomb  !  " 
Esan  do-m  bbeil  m'  anam  gu  leir 

435  'An  ciar  aim.sir  mo  chcud  aisling. 
Dombaiu,  dorcba,  sbios  'au  cò'mhrag 


tlieir  ghosts.  The  sky  grew  dark  :  the  forms  of  the  dead  were 
lilended  with  the  clouds.  But  lieedless  bends  the  daughter  of  Con- 
mor  over  the  decaying  flume.  Thou  wert  alone  in  her  soul,  car- 
borne  chief  of  Atha.  She  raised  the  voice  of  the  song,  and  touched 
the  harp  between. 

"  Clun-galo  came  ;  she  missed  the  maid.    '  Where  art  thou,  beam 
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The  sky  grew  diuk  ;  empty  forms  of  the  dead 

Are  'mid  the  gathering  of  silent  clouds. 
415  Heedless  Avas  Conmor's  only  daughter 

Of  the  flame  which  was  sinking  down  : 

Thou  alone  wast  her  desh'e, 

Chief  of  Atha  of  great  chariots. 

She  sweetly  raised  the  song, 
420  And  struck  the  clear-toned  harp. 

"  Cluu-gel  came,  she  found  not  the  maid  ; 
'  Where  is  the  dazzling  brightness  ? 
Ye  hunters  from  the  moss  of  caves- — ■ 
Saw  ye  the  blue-eye  (love)  of  heroes,  shining  1 
425  Are  her  steps  on  Lumon  of  grass, 
By  the  bed  whence  starts  the  roe  ? 
Woe  is  me !  her  bow  is  there  on  high. 
In  the  hall  of  wonted  feast. 
Where  is  the  ray  of  the  light  of  my  breast  ? ' 


she  sang  her 
own  sad  song. 


She  pictures 
her  mother 
searching  for 
her  after  her 
flight  witli 
Ca-mor. 


430       "  '  Leave  me,  love  of  Conmor  of  chiefs  ; 
I  will  not  hear  thee  on  the  hill — 
My  eyes  are  on  the  great  warrior-king ; 
His  path  is  amid  deeds  of  danger." 
To  him  my  soul  is  wholly  given 

435  In  the  dusky  time  of  my  first  dream. 
Deep  and  dark  in  the  midst  of  battle, 


She  answers, 
entreating  her 
mother  to 
leave  her — 
saying  that 
she  was  en- 
tirely devoted 
to  him. 


of  light  ?  Hunters  from  tlie  mossy  rock,  saw  ye  the  bhie-eyed  fair  ? 
Are  her  steps  on  grassy  Lumon,  near  the  had  of  roes  ì  Ah  me  ! 
I  behold  her  bow  in  the  liaU.     Where  art  thou,  beam  of  light  ? ' 

"  '  Cease,  love  of  Conmor,  cease  ;  I  hear  thee  not  on  the  ridgj' 
heath.  My  eye  is  turned  to  the  king,  whose  path  is  terrible  in 
war.     He  for  whom  my  soul  is  up  in  the  season  of  my  rest.     Deep- 
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Cha-n  fhaic  gaisgeacli  'tba  iiiòr,  mo  nial.' 
C'uini',  a  gbriaii  Shiilnilialla  nan  corr  thriath, 
Nacli  coiuiliead  tliu  dòclias  dliomli  sios  ? 

440  Tha  mo  cliòmhnuidh  fèiu  'au  duibhre, 
0  mo  chùlaobh  'suàmh  tharam  ceò  ; 
Fo  dliealta  mo  cliiabhan  a'  Hibadli : 
Seall  ormsa  o  d'  uial,  a  sheoid, 

444  A  ghrian  Shiilmballa  nam  mòr  tbriatli."' 


Losomed  in  war  he  stands;  lie  beholds  me  not  from  his  cloud.'  Why, 
sun  of  Sul-malla,  dost  thou  not  look  forth  1     I  dwell  in  darkness 


TEMOKA. 
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The  grecat  warrior  will  not  see  my  cloud. 
AVhy,  sun  of  Sulvalla  of  brave  chiefs, 
Dost  thou  shed  no  hope  before  me  ì 

440  My  dwelling  is  all  in  darkness ; 
Mist  pours  o'er  me  from  the  past ; 
My  locks  are  drooping  vmder  dew  : 
Behold  me  from  thy  cloud,  0  hero  ! 

444  Sun  of  Sulvalla  of  noble  chiefs." 


DUAN  VI. 

She  complains 
that  lie  who 
is  her  sun 
•sheds  no  hope 
around  her, 
and  (antici- 
pating his 
death)  entreats' 
him  to  look 
down  upon 
her  from  his 
cloud. 

The  song  ends 
abruptly. 


here  :  wide  over  me  flies  the  shadowy  mist ;  filled  with  dew  are 
my  locks.     Look  thou  from  thy  cloud,  0  sun  of  Sul-malla's  soul ! " 


D  U  A  N     VII. 


AEGUMENT. 

'  This  took  begins  about  the  middle  of  tlie  third  night  from  the  opening  of 
the  poem.  The  poet  describes  a  kind  of  mist  which  rose  by  night  from 
the  lake  of  Lego,  and  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  souls  of  the  dead 
during  the  interval  between  their  decease  and  the  funeral  song.  The 
appearance  of  the  ghost  of  Fillan  above  the  cave  where  his  body  lay. 
His  voice  comes  to  Fingal,  on  the  rock  of  Cormul.  The  king  strikes  the 
shield  of  Trenmor,  which  was  an  infallible  sign  of  his  appearing  in  arms 
himself.  The  extraordinary  effect  of  the  sound  of  the  shield.  Sul-malla, 
starting  from  sleep,  awakes  Cathmor.  Their  affecting  discourse.  She 
insists  with  him  to  sue  for  peace  ;  he  resolves  to  continue  the  war.  He 
directs  her  to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Lona,  which  was  the 
residence  of  an  old  Druid,  until  the  battle  of  the  next  day  should  be  over. 
He  awakes  his  army  ■ndth  the  soimd  of  his  shield.  The  shield  described. 
Fonar,  the  bard,  at  the  desire  of  Cathmor,  relates  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Firbolg  in  Ireland,  under  their  leader  Larthon.  Morning  comes. 
Sul-malla  retires  to  the  valley  of  Lona.  A  lyric  song  concludes  the 
book." — JL 
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a  The  eagle- 
eye  of  the  sun 
— iolair-shilil. 
I  have  follow- 
ed authority 
in  this  render- 
ing, but  the 
epithet  does 
not  appear  to 
me  very  appli- 
cable to  a 
setting  sun. 
lolar,  or 
iolair,  is  a 
preposition 
signifying 
"downwards;" 
and  possibly 
this  may  be 
the  meaning, 
instead  of 
"eagle." 
*  Tliey  pour, 
&c.      Taomas 
iail — a  furm 
frequently 
occurring 
in  this  Duan  ; 
very  rarely 
elsewhere. 


0  LINNE  doLr-cboille  na  Lego 
Air  uair  èiridli  ceò  taobh-giiorm  uan  tonn, 
'N  uair  a  dhuineas  dorsan  na  h-oidhclie 
Air  iolair-shilil  greine  nan  speur." 
5  Domliail  mu  Lara  nan  sruth 

Thaomas  dubh-nial  a's  duirche  gruaim  : 
Mar  ghlais-sgeith  ro'  tliaomadh  nan  nial 
'Snàmh  seachad  tha  gealach  na  li-oidhche. 
Le  so  eididh  taibhsean  o  shean 

10  An  dliitli-ghleus  am  nieasg  na  gaoithe, 
'S  iad  a'  leum  o  osna  gu  osna 
Air  dubh-agliaidh  oidhcbe  nan  sian. 
'An  taobli  oiteig  gu  pàilliun  nan  seòd 
Taonias  iad  ceathach  nan  spenr,'' 

15  Gorm-thalla  de  thannais  nach  beò 

Gu  am  èirigh  fonn  mharbh-raun  uan  tend. 

Tha  tornian  'am  machair  nan  crann  ! 
'S  e  Conar,  righ  Eirinn,  a  th'ann, 
A'  taomadh  ceo  taunais  gu  dliitli 


From  the  wood-skirted  waters  of  Lego  ascend  at  times  grey- 
bosomed  mists,  when  the  gates  of  the  west  are  closed  on  tlu'  sun's 
eagle-eye.  Wide  over  Lara's  stream  is  poured  the  vapour  dark  and 
deep :  the  moon,  like  a  dim  shield,  is  swimming  through  its  folds. 
With  this  clothe  the  spirits  of  old  their  sudden  gestures  on  the 
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From  tlie  lake  in  the  copse-wood  of  Lego 

Eises  blue-fringed  mist  from  waves, 

When  close  the  gates  of  night 

On  the  eagle-eye  of  the  sun  of  the  skies." 
5  In  masses  round  Lara  of  streams 

Gather  black  clouds  of  darkest  frown  : 

Like  a  grey  shield  before  the  rushing  clouds, 

The  moon  of  night  swims  past. 

With  these  the  spirits  of  old  enrobe 
10  Their  close  array  upon  the  wind, 

As  they  bound  from  blast  to  blast 

On  the  black  visage  of  a  night  of  storms. 

On  the  edge  of  a  breeze  to  the  tent  of  the  brave 

They  pour  the  mist  of  the  skies,'' 
15  A  blue  abode  for  the  shades  of  the  dead, 

TiU  the  wail  of  the  dirge  is  heard  on  the  strings. 


Ossian  de- 
scribes a  blue 
mist  which 
floated  round 
the  lake  of 
Lego,  and 
formed  a 
dwelling  for 
spirits  until 
the  funeral 


A  murmur  is  on  the  field  of  trees  1 
Connar,  the  king  of  Erin,  it  is. 
Pouring  ghost-mist  closely  ^ 

wind,  when  they  stride  from  blast  to  blast  along  the  dusky  night. 
Often  blended  with  the  gale  to  some  warrior's  grave,  they  roll  the 
mist,  a  grey  dwelling  to  his  ghost,  until  the  songs  arise. 

A  sound  came  from  the  desert :  it  was  Conar,  king  of  Ini-ii-fail. 
He  poured  his  mist  on  the  grave  of  Fillan  at  blue-winding  Lubar. 


Connar,  the 
ancestor  of  the 
Ulster  king, 
whom  Fingal 
was  assisting, 
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20  Air  Faolau  aig  Liibar  nan  sruth. 

Muladaeli,  'suidlie  fo  blirou 

Dh'aom  au  taibhs,  'an  eeatliach  an  loin  : 

Tliaom  an  osag  esau  ann  fèin  ; 

Ach  phill  an  cruth  aluinn  gu  dian  : 
25  Phill  e  le  'chrom  sliealladh  mall, 

Le  'cheò-leadau  mar  shiubhal  nan  sian. 


o  The  luisbantl 
of  Clatlio. 
Fear-}yòsda, 
the  word  now 
universally 
used  for  "hus- 
band, "  seems 
to  be  a 
modern  term. 


[Is  doilleir  so  !] 

A  ta  na  slòigh  'n  an  suain  's  an  am 

'An  truscan  ciar  ua  h-oidhche. 
30  Dh'ilsich  teiu'  an  rigli  2;u  h-àrd, 

Dh'aom  e  'n  a  aonar  air  sgeith  : 

Thuit  codal  mu  shiiilibh  a'  ghaisgich  ; 

Thàinig  guth  Fhaolaiu  'n  a  chluais. 

"  Au  codal  so  do  'n  f  hear-phòsda  aig  Clatho  Ì " 
35  'M  bheil  còmhnuidh  do  m'  athair  'an  suaiu  ? 

'M  bheil  cuimhne  's  mi  'n  truscan  nan  nial, 

'S  mi  'm  aonar  'an  am  na  h-oidhche  ?  " 

"  C  ar  sou  tha  thu  'am  aisliug  feiu  \ " 
Thuirt  Fionnghal  's  c  'g  eirigh  grad. 
40  "  An  di-chuimhu'  dhomhsa  mo  mhac 

No'  'shiubhal  teiue  air  reidhlean  nan  laoch  1 

Ni  mar  sin  air  anam  an  rìgh 

Thig  gniomh  sheòd  àluinn  nan  cruaidh  bheum. 


Dark  and  mournful  sat  the  ghost  in  Ids  grey  ridge  of  smoke.  T}ie 
blast  at  times  rolled  him  together,  but  the  form  returned  again. 
It  returned  with  bonding  eyes,  and  dark  winding  of  locks  of  nust. 

It  was  dark.  The  sleeping  host  were  still  in  the  skirts  of  night. 
The  flame  decayed  on  the  hUl  of  Fingal.  The  king  lay  lonely  on  his 
shield  :  his  eyes  were  half  closed  in  sleep.    The  voice  of  Fillan  came. 
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20  On  Fillan,  by  Lubar  of  streams. 

Mournful,  sitting  in  sorrow, 

Bent  the  spirit  in  mist  of  tlie  marsh  : 

A  blast  rolled  him  into  himself ; 

But  soon  returned  the  noble  form — 
25  He  returned  with  sad  and  downcast  look, 

With  mist-hair  like  the  driving  storm. 

[This  is  dark  !]  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  hosts  are  asleep 

In  the  dusky  garment  of  night. 
30  The  fire  of  the  king  burned  low  on  the  height ; 

Lonely  he  leaned  upon  a  shield ; 

Fell  sleep  on  the  eyes  of  the  hero. 

The  voice  of  Fillan  came  unto  his  ear  : 

"  Is  it  sleep  to  the  husband  of  Clatho  ? "  ^ 
35  Does  my  father  dwell  in  slumber  ? 

Am  I  remembered  when  in  robe  of  mist — 

When  alone  in  the  season  of  night  ? " 

"  Wherefore  art  thou  in  my  dreams  ì " 
Said  Fingal,  rising  in  haste. 
40  "Is  my  son  forgotten  by  me. 

Or  his  fiery  course  on  the  field  of  the  brave  'ì 
Not  thus  o'er  the  soul  of  the  king 
Come  noble  hero-deeds  of  hardy  strokes. 


"  Sleeps  the  husband  of  Clatho  ?  Dwells  the  father  of  the  feUen  in 
rest  ?  Am  I  forgot  in  the  folds  of  darloiess,  lonely  in  the  season  of 
night  ?  " 

"Why  dost  thou  mix,"  said  the  king,  "  with  the  dreams  of  thy 
father i  Can  I  forget  thee,  my  son,  or  thy  path  of  fire  in  the  field? 
Not  such  come  the  deeds  of  the  vahant  on  the  soul  of  Fingal.    They 
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was  pouring 
this  spirit- 
mist  over 
Fillan. 


Wliile  the 
aiiny  slept, 
Fillan  him- 
self appears 
in  Fingal's 
dream,  re- 
proaching liim 
with  forgetful- 
ness  of  his 
death. 


Fingal  an- 
swers that  he 
did  not  forget 
his  son,  or 
his  brave 
deeds. 
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»  "  Corries  of 
the  cairns. "    I 
might  trans- 
late this 
**  hollows  of 
the  rocky 
steeps  ; "  hut 
hotli  "corrie" 
and  "  cairn," 
if  not  cjuitc 
a.liiiitt.'il  to 
the  {irivileges 
of  English 
citizenship, 
are  no  longer 
treated  as 
aliens. 

t  Each  one  on 
a  separate 
hliist,  or  oji 
blast  of  itn  own 
— i.e.  flying 
in  every 
direction. 


Ni  'n  dealan  iad  a  theicheas  'an  dìibhra 
4.5  Na  L-oidhclie  's  nach  fag  a  lorg. 
'S  cuimbne  leam  Faolau  'u  a  shuain  : 
Tha  m'  auam  ag  èirigh  borb." 

Gbluais  an  righ  le  'sbleagh  gu  grad, 
Bhuail  e  'n  sgiath  a's  fuaimnich'  cop ; 

50  An  sgiath  a  dh'aom  's  an  oidhcbe,  àrd, 
Ball-mosglaidb  do  chath  nan  lot. 
Air  aomadli  dubb  nan  sliabb, 
Air  gbaoith  tbeich  trend  nan  taibbseau  ; 
0  gbleannan  ciar  nan  iomadh  liib 

55  Mbosgail  guth  a'  bbais. 

Bhuail  e  n  sgiath  an  dara  cuairt ; 
Ghluais  cogadh  'an  aisliug  an  t-sluaigh. 
Bha  còmh  -stri  nan  lann  glas 
A'  dealradh  air  anam  nan  seòd, 
GO  Ciun-fheadhna  a'  druideadh  gu  cath  ; 

Sluagh  a'  teicheadh — guiomh  'bu  elu'uaidh 
Letli-dhoilleir  'an  dealan  na  stàilinn. 

'N  uair  dh'eirich  an  trcas  fuaim, 
Leum  fèidh  o  chòs  nan  earn ; " 
C5  Chluinnteadh  screadan  eun  's  an  fhasach, 
'S  each  aon  diubh  aii*  'osna  fein.'' 


are  not  there  a  beam  of  lightning  which  is  seen,  and  is  then  no 
more.     I  remember  tliee,  O  Fillau  !  and  my  wratli  begins  to  rise." 

The  king  took  hi.s  deatlifiil  spear  and  struck  tlie  deeply-sounding 
shield  :  his  shield  that  hung  high  in  niglit,  the  dismal  sign  of  war ! 

Ghosts  fled  on  every  side,  and  rolled  their  gathered  forms  on  the 
wind.  Tlirice  from  the  winding  vale  arose  the  voice  of  deaths. 
The  harps  of  tlio  bards,  untouched,  sound  mournful  o^'er  tlie  hill. 
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No  flasli  are  they  to  fly  in  the  dusk 
45  Of  night,  and  leave  not  a  trace. 
I  remember  Fillan  in  his  sleep  ; 
My  soul  is  kindling  to  wrath." 

The  king  moved  straightway  with  his  spear 
He  struck  the  shield  of  sounding  boss — 

50  The  shield  which  hung  on  high  in  night — ■ 
The  rousing  note  to  war  of  wounds. 
On  the  dusky  slope  of  the  mountain, 
On  the  wind,  fled  the  thi'ong  of  ghosts ; 
From  the  dark  many-winding  glen 

55  Awoke  the  voice  of  death. 


He  rose  up, 
anil  struck  liis 
great  sliield 
three  times. 


The  first 
sound  made 
the  ghosts  lly 
.  the  wind. 


Again  he  struck  the  shield  ; 
Battle  stirred  in  the  dreams  of  the  host. 
The  conflict  of  blue  blades 
Shone  on  their  warrior-souls — 
60  Leaders  closing  in  combat ; 
People  fleeing  ;  daring  deeds 
Half  hidden  in  the  flash  of  steel. 


The  second 
stirred  ujj 
dreams  of 
battle  in  the 
minds  of  the 
sleeping 
warriors. 


AVhen  the  sound  for  the  third  time  arose. 
Sprang  deer  from  the  corries  of  the  cairns ; " 
65  The  scream  of  birds  was  heard  in  the  desert. 
Each  one  on  a  separate  blast.'' 


The  third 
startled  the 
deer  and  the 
birds  of  the 
desert. 


He  struck  again  the  sliield ;  battles  rose  in  the  dreams  of  his  host. 
The  wide-tumbling  strife  is  gleaming  over  their  souls.  Blue-shielded 
kings  descend  to  war.  Backward-looking  armies  fly,  and  mighty 
deeds  are  half  hid  in  the  bright  gleams  of  steel. 

But  when  the  third  sound  arose,  deer  started  from  the  clefts  of 
their  rocks.  The  screams  of  fowl  are  heard  in  the  desert  as  each 
flew  frighted  on  his  blast.     The  sons  of  Selma  half  rose  and  half 
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«  The  stars 
are  burniiif; 
ill  the  sky  ; 
lit.  tlie  sky  is 
in  the  buriiv/ig 
of  the  stars. 


Leth-dh'^iricli  siol  Albainn  ricam  buadh  ; 
Tliog  lead  suas  gach  sleagh  'bu  ghlas  ; 
Acli  pliill  sàmlicliair  air  an  t-sluagh  ; 
70  'S  e  'bh'auu  sgiatli  ]Mliòrbheiiiu  nam  fras. 
Pliill  codal  air  siiilibh  nam  fear. 
Bu  dorcha  trom  an  gleann. 

Ni  'm  bu  cliodal  duit-sa  's  an  uair, 

A  nigliean  shiiil-gliorm  Chonmlioir  nam  buadli. 
75  Chuala  Suil-mballa  an  fhuaim  : 

Dh'èirich  i  's  an  oidliclie  le  gruaim ; 

Tlia  'ceum  gu  righ  Atlia  nan  colg  ; 

Ni  'm  mosgail  cunuart  'auam  borb. 

Trom  a  sheas  i,  'siiilean  sios. 
80  Tha  'n  speur  'an  losgadb  nan  reuU." 

Chualas  leatha  sgiatb  nan  cop. 

Ghluais — gbrad  sheas  an  òigh. 

Dh  emch  a  gutli — ach  dh'aom  e  sios. 

Chunnaic  i  e  n  a  stailinn  chruaidh 
85  A'  dealradh  ri  losgadh  nan  reull  : 

Chunnaic  i  e  'n  a  leadan  trom 

Ag  èrrigh  ri  osna  nan  sjjeur. 

Thionndaidli  i  'ceunina  le  fiamli. 

"  Car  sou  a  dluiisgeams'  righ  Eirinn  nam  Dolg  ? 
90  Ni  n  aisling  do  'chodal  tliu  feiu, 

A  nisfhean  lunis  uaine  nan  colg." 


assumed  tlieir  spears.  But  silence  rolled  back  on  the  host :  tlicy 
knew  the  shield  of  the  king.  Sleep  returned  to  their  eyes ;  the 
field  was  dark  and  still. 

No  sleep  was  thine  in  darkness,  blue-eyed  daugliter  of  Conmor  ! 
Sul-malla  heard  tlic  dreadful  shield,  and  rose  amid  the  night.  Her 
steps  are  towards  the  king  of  Atlia.  "  Can  danger  shake  his  daring 
soul ! "     In  doubt  she  stands  with  bending  eyes.     Heaven  burns 
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Half  rose  the  race  of  couqueriug  Alba ; 
Eacli  raised  his  blue  spear  on  high  ; 
But  calmness  returned  to  the  host  : 
70  It  was  the  shield  of  Morven  of  showers. 
Sleep  came  back  to  the  eyes  of  the  men  : 
The  glen  was  dark  and  mournful. 

No  sleep  was  it  then  to  thee, 
Blue-eyed  daughter  of  conquering  Conmor. 

75  Sulvalla  had  heard  the  sound  ; 
She  arose  through  night  in  sorrow  : 
Her  path  is  to  the  king  of  warlike  Atha  ; 
Danger  moves  not  his  firm  soul. 
Sad,  she  stood  with  downcast  eyes  ; 

80  The  stars  are  burning  in  the  sky." 

The  shield  of  bosses  had  been  heard  by  her. 
Moved,  but  straightway  stopped  the  maid ; 
Her  voice  arose,  but  downward  sank  : 
She  beheld  him  in  his  glittering  steel, 

85  Gleaming  in  the  brightness  of  the  stars  ; 
She  saw  him  'neath  his  heavy  locks, 
Which  waved  to  the  sighing  of  the  skies.* 
Timidly  she  turned  her  steps  away  : 
"  Why  wake  the  king  of  Erin  of  Bolgi  1 

90  Thou  art  not  the  dream  of  his  sleep. 
Daughter  of  warlike  Innis-huna." 


DUAN  VII. 

The  warriors 
half  rose  and 
gi'iisped  their 
spears  ;  liut 
recognising 
the  sound,  they 
again  lay  down 
to  sleep. 

Sulvalla  heard 
it,  and  went 
to  eounsel 
Ca-mor  to  sue 
for  peace  from 
Fingal. 


■\vitli  all  its  stars. 

Again  the  shipld  resouuds  !  She  rushed ;  she  stopped ;  her 
voice  half  rose ;  it  failed.  She  saw  him  amidst  his  arms  that 
gleamed  to  heaven's  fire ;  she  saw  him  dim  in  his  locks,  that  rose 
to  nightly  wind.  Away  for  fear  she  turned  her  steps.  "  Why 
should  the  king  of  Erin  awake  1  Thou  art  not  a  dream  to  his  rest, 
daughter  of  Iids-huna." 
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DiTAN  VII.  Gu  garg  a  mhosgail  an  torman  : 

On  òigh  thuit  a  ceann-bheairt  sios ; 
Tlia  'm  ftirum  air  carraig  nan  smth. 
95  'Plaosgadh  o  aisliug  na  h-oidhcbe 
Ghluais  Cathmor  fo  a  chrann  fèin  : 
Chunnaic  e  an  òigh  'bu  tlàth, 
Air  carraig  Liibair  nan  sliabh  ; 
Dearg  reull  a'  sealladb  sios 
100  'Measg  siubbal  a  trom  cbiabb. 

"  Co  'tba  tro'  oidhcbe  gu  Catbmor 
'An  ciar  aimsir  aisling  fcin  ? 
'Bbeil  fios  dhuit  air  stri  nan  cruaidli  l)beuni  1 
Co  tbusa,  'mbic  duibbre  nan  speur  ? 
105  An  seas  tbu  'am  fianuis  an  rigb, 
Do  cbaol-tbannas  o'n  am  o  sbean  ? 
No  'n  gntb  tbu  o  noul  nam  fras 
Lo  cunnart  Eirinu  nan  colg  scan  ? " 

"  Ni  'm  fear-siubbail  duibbre  mi  fein, 
110  Ni  'n  gutb  mi  o  neul  nan  gruaim  : 

Acb  tba  m'f  bocal  Ic  cunnart  na  b-Eirinu ; 
An  cualas  duit  copan  nam  fuaim  1 
Ni  'n  taibbs'  e,  'rigb  Atba  nan  srutb, 
A  tbaomas  a^n  fbuaim  air  oidbcbe." 


More  dreadful  rings  the  shield.  Sulmalla  starts  ;  her  hclmot 
falls.  Loud  echoes  Lubar's  rock  as  over  it  rolls  the  steel.  Burst- 
ing from  the  dreams  of  night,  Cathmor  lialf  rose  beneath  his  tree, 
lie  saw  the  fonu  of  the  maid  above  liim  on  the  rock.  A  red  star, 
■with  twinkhng  beam,  looked  through  her  floating  liair. 

"  AVho  conies  through  night  to  Catlmior  in  the  season  of  his 
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Wildly  woke  the  booming  sound  : 
From  the  maiden  fell  her  helmet  down  ; 
Its  clang  is  on  the  rock  of  streams. 
95  Half  wakening  from  the  dreams  of  night, 
Ca-mor  moved  beneath  his  tree ; 
He  beheld  the  maiden  mild 
On  the  rock  of  Lubar  of  hills. 
A  red  star  is  looking  down 
100  Thi'ough  the  waving  of  her  heavy  locks. 


PUAN  VII. 


"  Who  comes  through  night  to  Ca-mor 
In  the  dusky  season  of  his  dream  ? 
Kuowest  thou  the  fight  of  cleaving  blows  Ì 
Who  art  thou,  son  of  the  darkness  of  the  skies  ? 
105  Dost  thou  stand  in  the  presence  of  the  king 
A  shadowy  spectre  from  the  times  of  old  ? 
Or  from  the  cloud  of  showers  a  voice 
Of  danger  to  old  warlike  Erin  ?  " 


Ca-mor, 
wakening  at 
her  approach, 
asks  who  she 


"  No  traveller  of  darkness  I, 
110  Nor  voice  from  a  cloud  of  gloom  ; 
But  my  speech  is  of  danger  to  Erin. 
Didst  thou  hear  the  sounding  boss  Ì 
No  phantom  is  it,  king  of  Atha  of  streams. 
Which  rolls  that  sound  through  night." 


She  tells  him 
that  she  had 
come  to  warn 
iiim  of  his 
Janger  when 
Fingal  struck 
liis  shield  for 
battle. 


dreams  ?  Bring' st  thou  aught  of  war  ?  Who  art  thou,  son  of  night  1 
Stand'st  thou  before  me  a  form  of  the  times  of  old  ?  a  voice  from 
the  fold  of  a  cloud  to  warn  me  of  the  danger  of  Erin  Ì " 

"  'Nov  lonely  scout  am  I,  nor  voice  from  folded  cloud,"  she  said, 
"  but  I  warn  thee  of  the  danger  of  Erin.  Dost  thou  hear  that  sound  ? 
It  is  not  the  feeble  king  of  Atha  that  rolls  liis  signs  on  niglit." 
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DUAX  Yii.        115       "  Taomadli  an  seòd  a  ghutli  fein 

'S  form  clàrsaich  do  Chatlimor  an  f  liuaim  : 
Tha  aiteas,  'mhic  duibhre  nan  speur, 
A'  losgadli  air  m'  anam  gun  glu^iaim. 
So  ceòl  cliiun-fheadlma  nan  cruaidb  blienm 

120  'N  am  oidhclie  aisre  nan  siau, 
'N  uair  a  lasas  anam  uau  soun, 
A'  chlann  an  cruadal  d'  am  niiann. 
Tha  siol  meata  'an  còmlmuidli  nam  fiamli 
'An  glcannan  nan  osna  tlàtli, 

125  Far  an  aom  ceo  maidne  ri  sliabli 

0  ghorm-sliiubhal  sruthan  nam  blar." 

"  Ni  'm  meat'  a  cliinn-uidhe  nan  soun, 
Na  sinus're  o'n  thuit  mi  fein  : 
Bu  cbombuuidh  dboibh  diibbra  nan  tonn 
130  'An  tir  fhada  sil  cholgaich  nam  beum. 
Ach  ni  'n  solas  do  m'  anam  tlàth 
Fuaim  mhall  a'  bhàis  o'n  raon. 
Tbig  esan  nach  geill  gu  bràth  : 
Mosgail  bard  focail  a's  caoin." 

135       Mar  cbarraig  'us  sruthan  r'a  taoljh, 
'Am  fàsach  nam  faoin  bheann 
Sheas  Cathmor,  ceann-feadhna  nach  maoin, 
'An  deoir — ■ 


"  Let  the  warrior  roU  his  signs,"  he  replied ;  "  to  Cathmor  they 
are  the  sounds  of  liarps.  My  joy  is  great,  voice  of  night,  and 
bums  over  all  my  thoughts.  Tliis  is  the  music  of  kings  on 
lonely  hills  by  night,  when  they  light  their  darhig  souls,  tlie  sons 
of  mighty  deeds  !  Tlie  feeble  dwell  alone  in  the  valley  of  the 
breeze,  where  mists  lift  their  morning  skirts  from  the  blue-winding 
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115       "  Let  the  warrior  roll  liis  voice  ; 

To  Ca-mor  it  is  music  of  the  harp. 

Gladness,  son  of  the  darkness  of  the  skies, 

Burns  in  my  soul  without  a  frown. 

This  is  music  to  leaders  of  dauntless  deeds 
120  By  night  in  the  pass  of  storms. 

When  kindle  the  souls  of  the  brave — 

The  men  who  covet  danger. 

The  timid  race  dwell  in  the  house  of  fears. 

In  the  narrow  glen  of  tranquil  breeze, 
125  Where  on  the  hill  lean  morning  mists 

From  the  blue  course  of  streamlets  on  the  plain.' 


He  answers 
that  tile 
i^reater  the 
danger  is,  the 
greatei'  is  hi.s 
joy  in  meeting 
it,  and  that 
the  craven 
alone  seek  to 
avoid  it. 


"  Not  timid,  leader  of  the  brave. 
Were  those  from  whom  I  sprang ; 
Their  dwelling  was  the  darkness  of  the  waves 
130  In  a  far-off  land  of  brave  and  Avarrior  sons. 
But  no  delight  to  my  loving  soul 
Is  the  heavy  sound  of  death  on  the  field. 
He  comes  who  never  will  yield ; 
Awake  a  bard  whose  speech  is  peace." 


She  says  she 
was  not  of  a 
craven  race ; 
but  she  en- 
treats of  him 
to  make  peace 
with  Fingal, 
who  never 
yields. 


135       Like  a  rock  with  streams  adown  its  side. 
In  the  forest  of  desert  Bens, 
Stood  Ca-mor,  the  dauntless  chief. 
In  tears — 


He  is  deeply 
moved  hy  her 
affectionate 
pleading,  and 
by  the  remem- 
brance of  her 
happiness  in 


streams." 

"  Not  feelile,  king  of  men,  were  they,  the  fathers  of  my  race. 
They  dwelt  in  the  folds  of  battle  in  their  distant  lands.  Yet  de- 
lights not  my  soul  in  the  signs  of  death !  He  who  never  yields 
comes  forth  :  0  send  the  bard  of  peace  ! " 

Like  a  dropping  rock  in  the  desert  stood  Cathmor  in  his  tears. 
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Mar  oiteig  air  'auain  le  l.)ròn 
140  Thàinig  giith  caoin  ua  h-òigli 

A'  mosgladh  cuimLne  talmhuinu  uam  bcaun, 
A  caomh  cliòmhnuidh  aig  sruthain  nan  gleann, 
Eoimh  au  am  'an  d'thàinig  e  gu  borb 
Gu  cobhair  Chonmhoir  nan  colg  fiar. 


«  Why  should 
this  bright- 
iiessshine,  &c.? 
— i.e.  why 
should  he  al- 
low her  love 
to  occupy  his 
mind  until  he 
returned  in 
peace  ? 


145       "  A  nigliean  coigricli  nan  laun," 

(Thionndaidh  i  a  ceann  on  t-sonu) 

"  'S  f  liada  fo  m'  sliiiil  'an  cruaidh 

Crann  flatliail  Innis  uaine  nan  tonn. 

Tha  m'  anam,  do  tlmbhairt  mi  fhèin, 
150  'An  truscan  nan  sian  ciar ; 

C  ar  son  a  lasadh  an  deah-adh  so  fein," 

Gus  am  pill  mi  'an  sith  o'n  t-sliabli  ? 

'N  do  ghlas  m'  aghaidh  'n  ad  f  liianuis,  a  lùndi-glieal, 

'S  tu  'togail  do  m'  eagal  an  rigli  ? 
155  'S  am  cunuairt,  ainnir  nan  trom  cbiabli, 

Am  do  m'  auam,  mòr  thalla  na  stri. 

Atas  e  dòmbail  mar  sbruth 

A'  taomadb  air  Gaill  nan  cruaidh  blicum. 


"  'An  taobh  carraig  cbòsaich  air  Lòna, 
160  Mu  cbaocban  nan  srutbau  cròm 
Glas  'an  ciabh  na  b-aoiso 
Tba  Claonmbal',  righ  clàrsaicb  nam  fonn ; 


Her  voice  came,  a  breeze  on  his  soul,  aud  waked  the  memory  of  lier 
land,  where  she  dwelt  by  her  peaceful  streams  befoi-e  he  came  to 
the  war  of  Conmor. 

"  Daugliter  of  strangers,"  he  said  (she  trembling  turned  away), 
"  long  have  I  marked  thee  in  my  steel,  young  pine  of  Inis-lmna, 
But  my  soul,  I  said,  is  folded  in  a  storm.     "Wliy  should  that  beam 
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Like  a  breeze  across  Lis  soul  in  grief 
140  Came  the  gentle  voice  of  the  maiden, 

Wakening  remembrance  of  the  land  of  hills — 
Her  peaceful  dwelling  by  the  streams  of  glens- 
Ere  he  had  come  in  his  strength 
With  aid  to  Conmor  of  warlike  mood. 


DUAN  VII. 

her  own  peace- 
ful home  he- 
fore  she  hail 
seen  him. 


145       "  Daughter  of  the  stranger  of  spears  " 
(She  turned  her  head  from  the  warrior), 
"  Long  (clad)  in  steel,  beneath  my  eye. 
Has  been  the  graceful  tree  of  the  green  isle  of  waves. 
(But)  my  soul,  I  said  to  myself, 

150  Is  in  the  folds  of  dusky  storms. 
Why  should  this  brightness  shine," 
Till  I  return  from  the  hill  in  peace  ? 
Has  my  look  blanched  before  thee,  thou  White-hand, 
That,  to  dismay  me,  thou  shouldst  raise  the  king  ? 

155  The  hour  of  danger,  maid  of  heavy  locks, 

Is  the  hour  of  my  soul — the  gxeat  abode  of  war. 
It  swells,  enlarging  like  a  flood. 
Pouring  on  hard-smiting;  Galls. 


He  declares 
his  affection 
for  her,  but 
says  that  he 
rejoices  in 
meeting 
danger ;  ad- 
vises her  to 
withdraw  to 
the  glen  of 
Lona,  where 
Clonmel  the 
bard  dwelt ; 


"  Beside  a  hollow  rock  on  Lona, 
160  By  the  eddies  of  the  bending  streams. 
Hoary,  in  the  locks  of  age, 
Is  Clonmel,  king  of  tuneful  harps ; 


arise,  tiU  my  steps  return  in  peace  ?  Have  I  been  pale  in  thy  pre- 
sence as  thou  hidst  me  to  fear  the  king  ?  The  time  of  danger,  O 
maid  !  is  the  season  of  my  soul ;  for  then  it  swells  a  mighty  stream, 
and  roUs  me  on  the  foe. 

"  Beneath  the  moss^covered  rock  of  Lona,  near  liis  own  loud 
stream,  grey  in  his  locks  of  age,  dwells  Clonmal,  king  of  harps. 
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DUAN  vii.  Os  a  cliiouu  tha  crauu  daraich  nam  fuaim, 

Agus  siublial  nan  ruadh-bhoc  sliom. 

165  Tha  farum  na  sM  'n  a  cliluais 

'S  e  'g  aomadh'  an  smuaintibli  uacli  tunn  : 
An  sin  biodh  do  tballa,  'Sliiiilmhalla, 
Gus  an  ilsicli  farum  nam  beuni, 
Gus  am  pill  mi  'an  lasadb  na  cruaidhe 

170  0  thniscan  duibhre  na  beinn', 
On  cheathach  a  thrusas  o  Lòna 
Mu  cbòmlmuidh  mo  ruin  fein." 

Thuit  gatb  soluis  air  anam  na  h-òigbe  ; 
Las  i  suas  fa  choir  an  rlgh  : 
175  Thionndaidh  i  a  h-aghaidh  ri  Catlnnor, 
A  ciabh  bhog  anns  na  h-osnaibh  a'  stri. 

"  Eeubar  iolaii-  nan  speur  ard 

O  mhor  shruth  gaoithe  nan  gleann, 

'N  uair  a  chi  e  na  ruadh  bluiic  fa  choir 
ISO  Clann  eilid  nam  faoin  bheann, 

Mu  -n  tionndaidh  Cathmor  nan  cruaidli  bheum 

O'n  stri  mu-n  eirich  dan. 

Faiceams'  thu,  'gliaisgich  nan  geur  lann, 

0  thruscan  an  duiljhre  dhuiljh, 
185  'N  uair  thogas  ceo  mu  m'  chònihuuidh  fein, 

Air  Lòna  nan  iomadh  sruth. 


Above  liim  is  liis  echoing  tree  and  the  dun  bounding  of  roes.  The 
noise  of  our  strife  reaches  his  ear  as  he  bouds  in  tlie  thouglits  of 
years.  There  let  thy  rest  be,  Sul-malla,  until  our  battle  cease ; 
until  I  return  in  my  arms  from  the  skirts  of  the  evening  mist  tliat 
rises  on  Lona  round  the  dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  light  fell  on  the  soul  of  the  maid  ;  it  rose  kiinlKd  bil'oro  tlie 
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Above  him  is  a  soimdiug  oak, 

And  the  path  of  the  slender  roe. 
165  The  noise  of  war  is  in  his  ear, 

As  he  bends  in  painful  thought : 

There  be  thy  dwelling,  Sulvalla, 

Till  the  din  of  (battle-)  stroke  subsides. 

And  I  return  in  shining  steel, 
170  From  the  folds  of  darkness  on  the  Ben — 

From  the  mist  which  rises  on  Lona, 

Eound  the  dwelling  of  my  love." 

A  beam  of  light  fell  on  the  maiden's  soul ; 
She  brightened  in  presence  of  the  king  : 
175  She  turned  her  face  to  Ca-mor, 

Her  soft  hair  waving  in  the  breeze  : 

"  Torn  shall  be  the  eagle  of  the  lofty  skies 
From  the  great  wind-rush  of  the  glens, 
AVhen  he  sees  the  roebucks  near  him — 

180  Children  of  the  hind  of  mountains  waste — 
Ere  the  hard-smiting  Ca-mor  will  turn 
From  the  war  on  which  songs  shall  rise. 
May  I  see  thee,  hero  of  sharp  swords, 
From  the  robe  of  gloomy  darkness, 

185  When  mist  rises  round  my  dwelling. 
On  Lona  of  the  many  streams. 


and  promises 
to  visit  hei- 
after  tlie  bat- 
tle is  over. 


She  is  glad- 
dened by  the 
acknowledg- 
ment of  his 
love  to  her. 
She  regrets 
the  impossi- 
bility of  turn- 
ing him  from 
his  purpose  of 
battle. 

She  begs  of 
him  to  strike 
his  shield  in 
battle,  so  that 
she  may  hear 
it  on  Lona ; 


king.  She  turned  her  face  to  Catlimor  from  amidst  h.er  waving 
locks.  "  Sooner  shall  the  eagle  of  heaven  he  torn  from  the  stream 
of  his  roaring  wind,  when  he  sees  the  dun  prey  before  him,  the 
young  sons  of  the  bounding  roe,  than  thou,  0  Cathmor !  be  turned 
from  the  strife  of  renown.  Soon  may  I  see  thee,  warrior,  from  the 
skirts  of  the  evening  mist,  when  it  is  roUed  around  me  on  Lona  of 
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TIGHMORA, 


DCAX  vii.  'N  uaii-  is  fhada  om'  sliiiil  tbu,  a  slicoid, 

Buail  copaii  nam  fuaini  ài'd ; 
Pilleadh  solas  do  m'  auam,  's  e  'n  ceo, 
190  'S  mi  ag  aomadli  air  carraig  leam  fein. 

Ach  ma  thuit  tliu,  mar  ri  coigrich  a  ta  mi ! 
Tliigeadh  do  glmtli  o  neul 
Gu  oigli  iuuis  uaine,  's  i  faun." 


a"  The  ancient 
Bolgi."     The 
Gaelic  here  is 
seaiiiisra,  in 
every  other 
place  sinnsre; 
hutassmnnsra 
(sean,"  smex") 
is  evidently 
the  older 
form,  I  have 
left  it  un- 
changed. 
f>  Mourned  the 
king  ;  lit. 
darkened,  &c. 
— an  expres- 
sion very  fre- 
quently used 
to  denote  giief 
or  gloom. 


"  'Og-gheug  Liimoin  an  f  heoir, 

19.5  C'uim'  a  dh'aomadh  tu  'n  stràcbdadh  nan  siani 
'S  trie  a  thionndaidh  Catlimor  o'n  bldar 
'Dubh-tbaomadh  air  agbaidb  nan  sliabli ; 
Mar  mbeallain  domb  fein  tba  sleagban  nan  lot 
'S  iad  a'  bruanadli  air  cop  nan  sgiatb. 

200  Db'eiream,  'am  sbolus,  o'n  stri, 

Mar  tbein'  oidbcbe  o  tbaomadb  uau  nial. 
Na  pill,  a  dbeò-grèine,  o'n  glileann, 
'N  uair  a  dbliitbaicbeas  farum  nan  colg, 
Eagal  teicbeadb  do  'n  nàmbaid  o  m'  làimb, 

205  Mar  a  tbeicb  iad  o  sbeannsra  nam  Bolg." 

"  Cbualas  le  Sonnmor  air  Cluanf  bear, 
A  tbuit  fo  Cbormac  nan  geur  lann. 
Tri  lài  dborcbaicb  an  rigb ' 
]\Iu  'n  fbear  a  db'aom  'an  stri  nan  gleann. 


the  stream.s.  AVliilr  yet  tlum  art  distant  far,  striko,  Catliumr,  strike 
the  shield  !  that  joy  may  return  to  my  darkened  soul  as  I  lean  on 
the  mossy  rock.  But  if  thou  shouldst  fall,  I  am  in  the  laud  of 
strangers  ;  0  send  thy  voiee  from  thj'  cloud  to  the  maid  of  Inis- 
huna ! " 

"  Young  brancli  of  greeu-lieaded  Lumon,  why  do.st  thoii  sliakc  in 
the  storm  Ì     Often  has  Cathmor  returned  from  darkly -rolling  wars. 
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When  thou  art  far  from  my  eye,  0  hero ! 
Strike  the  loudly-sounding  boss  ; 
Let  joy  return  to  my  sorrowing  soul, 
190  As  I  lean  above  on  the  rock. 

But  if  thou  fall,  I  am  with  strangers  ! 
Let  thy  voice  come  down  from  the  cloud 
To  the  maid  of  Lmis-huna,  faint." 


adding  that  if 
he  fall  she  is 
left  friendless ; 
and  asks  him 
to  speak  to 
her  from  his 
clouiL 


"  Young  branch  of  grassy  Lumon, 
195  Why  shouldst  thou  fall  in  the  strewing  of  the  storm? 

Oft  has  Ca-mor  returned  from  battle 

Which  had  darkly  rolled  on  the  face  of  the  hill ; 

Like  hail  are  wounding  spears  to  me, 

As  they  crash  on  the  bosses  of  the  shield. 
200  I  would  rise  in  brightness  from  the  strife. 

Like  the  fire  of  night  from  the  rending  clouds. 

Return  not,  sunbeam,  from  the  glen, 

AVlien  the  din  of  arms  is  nigh  thee. 

Lest  the  foe  escape  my  hand, 
205  As  they  escaped  the  ancient  Bolgi." 


He  says  there 
is  no  cause  to 
dread  his  fall : 
he  had  often 
returned  from 
battle.     He 
begs  of  her 
not  to  leave 
Lena  till  the 
battle  is  over  ; 
and  tells  the 
story  of  Son- 
mor  and  Sul- 
alin  to  enforce 
his  request. 


"  Sonmor  had  heard  that  Cluaner 
Had  fallen  by  Cormac  of  keen-edged  blades. 
For  three  days  mourned  the  king  * 
For  him  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  the  glens. 


Sonmor  went 
Ibrtli  to 
avenge  his 
brother  Cluan- 
er, slain  bj' 
Cormac. 


The  darts  of  ileath  are  but  hail  to  me  ;  they  have  often  rattled  along 
my  shield.  I  have  risen  brightened  fi-om  battle,  like  a  meteor  from 
a  stormy  cloud.  Return  not,  fair  beam,  from  thy  vale,  when  the 
roar  of  battle  grows.  Then  might  the  foe  escape,  as  from  my  fathers 
of  old. 

"  They  told  to  Son-mor,  of  Clunar,  ■who  was  slain  by  Cormac  in 
fight.     Three  days  darkened  Son-mor  over  his  brother's  fall.     His 
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210  Chunnaic  mìn-bheau  au  soim  'au  ccò ; 

Bbrosuuich  sud  di  siublial  gu  aliabh  : 

Thog  i  bogba  fo  's  ìosal 

Gu  dol  mar  ri  bxoch  nan  sgiatb  : 

Do  'n  aiunir  luidh  dùbhra  air  Atba, 
215  'N  uair  a  sbiubhladh  an  gaisgeacb  gu  gniomh. 

0  cbeud  srutbau  aonaicb  na  b-oidbcbe 

Thaom  sìol  Aluecma  sìos. 

Chualas  sgiath  chaismeachd  an  rioli : 

Mhosgail  an  anam  gu  strì  ; 
220  Bha  'n  siubhal  'am  fiu'um  nan  lann 

Gu  UUin,  talamb  nan  cranu. 

Bhuail  Sonnmor  air  uairibh  au  sgiath, 

Ceann-feadJina  nam  borb  thriath. 

"  'N  au  deigb  lean  Sùil-àluinn 
225  Air  aomadh  nam"  fras; 

Bu  sholus  is'  air  aouacb, 

'N  uaii'  thaom  iad  air  gleanntaibh  o-las  ; 

Tha  'ceuman  flatbail  air  lorn, 

'N  uair  tbog  iad  ri  aghaidh  nan  torn  : 
230  B'eagal  di  sealladb  an  righ 

A  db'fbag  i  'n  Atba  nam  frith. 

'N  iiair  dh'eiricb  farum  nam  beum 

Agus  thaom  iad  's  a'  cbeilc  's  a'  cbatb, 


spouse  belield  the  silent  king,  and  foresaw  his  steps  to  war.  She 
lirepareil  the  Low  in  secret  to  attend  licr  lilue-shiclded  hero  :  to 
lier  dwelt  darkness  at  Atha  when  ho  was  not  there.  From  their 
Imndred  streams  by  night  poured  down  the  sous  of  Alnecma.  Tliey 
had  heard  the  shielil  of  the  king,  and  their  rage  arose.  In  clanging 
arms  they   moved  along  towai'ds  Ullin   of  the  groves.      Son-mor 
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210  His  gentle  wife  beheld  the  sorrowing  chief, 

And  thus  was  moved  to  seek  the  hill, 

Lifting  her  bow  in  secret 

To  go  with  the  hero  of  shields ; 

Dark  to  his  wife  was  Atha 
215  "When  the  hero  went  forth  to  war. 

From  hundred  mountain-streams  by  night 

Pom-ed  down  Alnecma's  race. 

The  warning-shield  of  the  king  was  heard  ; 

Theii-  souls  enkindled  for  the  fray ; 
220  Their  path  was,  in  the  din  of  arms, 

To  UUin,  the  land  of  trees. 

Sonmor  struck  the  shield  from  time  to  time, 

The  leader  of  the  fearless  chiefs. 
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"  Behind  them  followed  Sul-alin 

225  Along  the  showery  steeps  ; 

She  was  a  light  on  the  mountain, 
As  they  marched  across  the  green  glens ; 
Her  graceful  steps  were  on  the  plain, 
When  they  clomb  the  mountain-brow  : 

230  She  dreaded  the  eye  of  the  king, 
AVho  had  left  her  in  Atha  of  woods. 
When  rose  the  clang  of  battle-strokes. 
As  they  mingled  fiercely  in  the  fray. 


Sul-alin,  liis 

:e,  follow<-d 
liim,  kei'jiiug 
at  a  distance 
from  the  war- 
riors during 
their  march. 


When  battle 
was  joined, 
and  Sonmor 


struck  his  shield  at  times,  the  leader  of  the  war. 

"  Far  hehind  followed  Sul-aUin  over  the  streamy  hUls.  She  was 
a  light  on  the  mountain,  when  they  crossed  the  vale  below.  Her 
steps  were  stately  on  the  vale,  when  they  rose  on  the  mossy  hill. 
She  feared  to  approach  the  king,  who  left  her  in  echoing  Atha. 
But  when  the  roar  of  battle  rose,  when  host  was  rolled  on  host, 
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o  "  Without 
(avengiug) 
blood."     I 
have  supjilinl 
amnging  to 
make  tlie 
meaning  of 
the  passage 
clear.   "  Blood 
for  blood  " 
was  the  law 
among  the 
Celts  as 
among  all 
ancient 
nations. 
6  From  the 
moody  hero's 
glance  ;  lit. 
from,  ilie 
northern  hero's 
glance.     The 
south,  as  often 
observed 
(deas),  is  ex- 
p]'essive  of  all 
that  is  briglit 
and  joyful ; 
the  north 
(huiih),  of  all 
of  an  opposite 
description. 
"  Sun-wor- 
ship "  is  said 
to  have  origi- 
nated this 
distinction. 


Loisg  Souumor  mar  theiue  uan  speur ; 
235  Thaiuig  Sìiil-ìiluiun  uam  flatli, 

A  folt  sgaoilte  's  an  osiia, 

A  h-anam  ag  ospairu  mu  'ii  rigli. 

Dh'aom  e  'n  stii  mu  rim  nau  laocli : 

Tlieich  uàmhaid  fo  dhiibhra  nau  speur  ; 
240  Luidli  Cluanfliear  gun  fhuil," 

Gun  flmil  air  tigli  caol  gun  leus. 

"  Ki  'n  J'eirich  fearg  SlionnmLoii'  nau  lanu 
Bba  'la  gu  dorcha  's  gu  mall. 
Gliluais  Siiil-aluinu  mu  'gorm  sLrutli  feiii, 

245  A  siiil  'an  reaclidaibli  uan  dcur : 
Bu  lionmhor  a  sealladh  gu  caoin 
Air  gaisgeach  sàmhacli  uacli  faoin  : 
Ach  tbionudaidh  i  a  siiilean  tlatb 
0  sbealladb  au  laoicb  tbuatbail.'' 

250  Mbosgail  blair  mar  fbarum  nan  nial ; 
Gbluais  dorran  o  'anam  mòr  ; 
Cbunuas  a  ceumau  le  aiteas 
'S  a  liimb  gbeal  air  clarsaicb  uam  fonu." 

'N  a  cbruaidb  a  o-liluais  an  riob  ouu  dàil ; 
255  Bbuail  c  'u  sgiatb  cbòsacb  àrd, 
Gu  b-àrd  air  daracb  nan  sian, 
Aio-  Liibar  nan  iomadb  srutb. 


wheu  Sou-mor  burned  lilvo  the  fire  of  lieavcii  iu  clouds,  with  her 
spreading  hair  came  SuJ-alliu,  for  she  trembled  for  her  kiiig.  He 
stopped  the  rushing  strife  to  save  the  love  of  heroes.  The  foe  fled 
by  night ;  Clunar  slept  without  liis  blood,  the  blood  whicli  ought 
to  be  poured  ujion  the  warrior's  tonilj. 

"Nor  rose  the  rage  of  Son-mor,  but  his  days  were  silent  and 
dark.     Sul-alliu  wandered  by  her  grey  streams  with  her  tearful 
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(Aud)  Soumor  burned  like  fire  of  tlie  skies, 
235  Came  Sul-alin  (daughter)  of  heroes, 

Her  hair  dishevelled  in  the  blast, 

And  her  heart  distressed  for  her  king  ; 

He  left  the  fight  for  (her,)  the  love  of  heroes. 

Fled  the  foe  in  the  darkness  of  the  skies  ; 
240  Cluaner  lay  without  (avenging)  blood" — 

Without  blood  on  the  narrow  rayless  house. 

"  Nor  rose  the  wrath  of  Sonmor  of  swords, 

(Though)  his  days  were  dark  and  drear. 

Sul-alin  walked  by  her  own  blue  stream, 
245  Her  eyes  overflowing  with  tears. 

Often  did  she  fondly  gaze 

On  the  stern  and  silent  warrior ; 

But  she  tm'ned  her  gentle  eyes  away 

From  the  moody  hero's  glance.* 
250  Battles  arose  like  the  noise  of  clouds ; 

Gloom  forsook  his  mighty  soul ; 

Her  steps  were  beheld  in  gladness, 

And  her  white  hand  on  the  tuneful  harp." 

The  king  moved  straightway  in  his  steel ; 
255  He  struck  the  hollow  shield  on  high — 
High  on  the  oak  of  storms, 
By  Lubar  of  many  streams. 

eyes.  Often  did  slie  look  on  the  liero  when  he  -vvas  folded  in  his 
thoughts.  But  she  slirank  from  his  eyes,  and  turned  her  lone  steps 
away.  Battles  rose  like  a  tempest,  and  drove  the  mist  from  his  soul. 
He  heheld  with  joy  her  steps  in  the  hall,  and  the  white  rising  of 
her  hands  on  the  harp." 

In  his  arms  strode  the  chief  of  Atha  to  where  his  shield  hung 
high  in  night :  high  on  a  mossy  bough,  over  Lubar's  streamy  roar. 
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likely  to  con- 
quer, she 
rushed  to- 
wards him, 
and  inducfd 


,;ike 


tlir  1,-lr 

whieli  Clua 
er  lay  un- 
avenged. 


He  showed  no 
anger  towards 
her,  but  con- 
tinued gloomy 
until  otlier 
battles  arose. 
The  engaging 
in  these  re- 
stored his 
happiness. 


Ija-mor  now 
struck  his 
shield — a 
shield  of  seven 
bosses,  each  of 
which,  when 
struck,  con- 
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Seaclid  copana  l^lia  air  an  sgditL, 
Seachd  focail  an  rigli  d'a  shluagb, 
2G0  A  thaomadh  air  osnaibh  nan  speur, 
Air  fineaclian  mòr  nam  Bolg-. 


Air  gach  copan  tlia  reuU  de'n  oidhcbe, 
Ceann-mathan  nan  ros  gun  scleò ; 
Caol-dearrsa  o  neul  ag  eii'igli ; 

2G5  lid-oidhche  'an  truscan  de  clieò. 

Tlia  Caoiu-cliatlilinn  air  carraig  a'  dcabadli 
ReuU-diibhra  air  gorm-thonn  o'n  iar 
'Leth-cheileadh  a  sholuis  'an  uisge. 
Tha  Beur-theine,  las-shuil  nan  sliabh 

270  'Sealladh  sios  o  choille  's  an  aonacli 
Air  mall  shiubhal  sealgair  's  e  'triall 
Troimh  gbleauuau  an  diibbra  bhraonaicli 
Le  faoibli  ruadli-bliuic  nan  leum  àrd. 
Dòmbail  'am  meadbon  na  sgeitbe 

275  Tba  lasadb  Tuiun-tbeine  gun  neul. 
An  rionnag,  a  sbeall  tro'  'n  oidbcbe 
Air  Lear-tbonn  a'  cbuain  mbòir ; 
Lear-tbonn,  ceann-feadbna  nam  Bolg, 
An  ceud  f  bear  a  sbiuTibail  air  gaoitb. 

280  Leatbann  sgaoil  siuil  bluin  an  rigb 
Gu  Innis-fàil  nan  iomadb  srutb. 
Tbaom  oidbcbe  air  agbaidb  a'  cbuain, 


Seven  bosses  rose  on  tlie  shield ;  the  seven  voices  of  the  king  wliich 
his  warriors  received  from  the  wind,  and  marked  over  all  tlieii'  tribes. 
On  each  boss  is  placed  a  star  of  night :  Can-mathon  with  beams 
unshorn  ;  Colderna  rising  from  a  cloud  ;  Uloicho  robed  in  mist  ; 
and  tlio  soft  beam  of  Catldin  glittering  on  a  rock.  Smiling  on  it.s 
own  blue  wave,  Reldurath  half  sinks  its  western  light     The  red 
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Seven  bosses  Avere  on  the  shield  ■'' — 
Seven  voices  of  the  king  to  his  host, 
260  Which  were  Wtafted  by  the  blasts  of  the  sky 
To  the  mighty  tribes  of  the  Bolgi. 

On  every  boss  there  is  a  star  of  night : 

Can-mahon  of  eye  undimmed ; 

Col-dearsa  rising  from  a  cloud  ; 
2G5  lul-oiche  in  a  robe  of  mist ; 

Caoin-caliu  is  shining  on  a  rock  ; 

Reul-dura  on  blue  western  wave, 

Half  hiding  his  light  in  the  sea ; 

Beur-henè,  the  fiery  eye  of  the  mountains, 
270  Looks  down  through  a  wood  on  the  hill, 

On  the  slow  step  of  the  hunter,  as  he  goes 

Through  the  narrow  glen  in  de^vy  twilight 

With  his  spoil — the  high-bounding  roe  ; 

Broad  in  the  centre  of  the  shield 
275  Is  the  cloudless  flame  of  Tonu-hene, 

The  star  which  looked  through  night 

On  Lar-hon  of  the  mighty  sea — 

Lar-hon,  leader  of  the  Bolgi, 

The  first  who  travelled  on  the  wind. 
280  Broadly  spread  the  white  sails  of  the  king. 

Towards  Innis-fail  of  many  streams. 

Night  spread  over  the  face  of  ocean 
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veyed  a  dis- 
tinct and  sep- 
arate intima- 
tion to  Ms 
jieople. 

On  each  of  the 
bosses  was  de- 
jiicted  a  star, 
the  names  of 
which  are 
"iven. 


Tonn-hcnè 
(fire  of  tlie 
waves)  is 
mentioned  as 
having  fjnidcd 
to  Erin  Lar- 
lion,  the  lirst 
of  the  Bolgi 
who  reached 
it. 


eye  of  Bertliin  looks  throiigli  a  groye  on  the  hunter,  as  he  returns 
by  night  with  the  spoils  of  the  bounding  roe.  Wide  in  the  midst 
arose  the  cloudless  beams  of  Ton-thena,  that  star  which  looked  by 
night  on  the  course  of  the  sea-tossed  Larthon  ;  Larthon,  the  first  of 
Bolga's  race,  who  travelled  on  the  winds.  Wliite-bosomed  spread 
the  sails  of  the  king  towards  streamy  Inis-fail ;  dun  night  was  rolled 
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«  In  the 

strath — i.e. 
the  lower 
part,  the  level 
or  "via 
strata"  of  t\\e 
valley — a 
word  now  in 
common  use. 


Agus  ceathacli  uau  truscaii  dubli  ; 
Blia  gaoth  a'  caocliladli  cUiitli  's  au  speur ; 
285  Lcum  luingeas  o  thouu  gii  toun  ; 

'N  uair  dh'ciricli  Toun-tlieine  nan  stuadli, 
'Caoin-sliealladli  o  bluiseadli  nan  nial. 
B'  aiteas  do  Lear-thonn  teiu-iuil  nam  buadli, 
A'  dealradh  air  domlian  nan  sian. 

290       Fo  slileagli  Cliathmhoir  nan  colg  scan, 
Dlihisg  an  guth  a  dhiiisgeadh  baird  : 
Tliaom  iad  dubh  o  tbaobli  nan  sliabli 
Le  clàrsaich  ghrinn  s  gach  làimb. 
Le  aiteas  mòr  sbeas  romp'  an  rigb, 

295  Mar  fhear-siubhail  ri  teas  la  'n  gleann, 
'N  nair  cbluinneas  e  fada  's  an  reidh  " 
Caoin  tliorman  sruthau  nam  beann, 
Srutbain  a  bliriseas  's  an  f  hàsach 
0  charraig  tbaobh-gblais  nan  ruadh-bboc. 

300       "  C  arson  a  cbluinneam  guth  ard  an  rigb 

'N  am  codail  an  oidhcbe  nam  fras  Ì 

Am  facas  tannas  nacb  beò, 

'Measg  aisling,  ag  aomadb  glas  ? 

Air  neul  am  bbeil  an  àiteaeb  fuar 
305  A'  feitbcamb  fonu  Fhonnair  nam  flcagb  ? 

Is  lionmhor  an  siubbal  air  rcidb, 


before  liiiu  with  its  skirts  of  mist.  Uiiconstaiit  hlew  tlie  winds  and 
rolled  him  from  wave  to  wave.  Then  rose  the  fierj'-haired  Toii- 
thena,  and  smiled  from  her  parted  cloud.  Larthon  Llessed  the  well- 
known  beam  as  it  faint-gleamed  on  the  deep. 

Beneath  the  spear  of  Cathmor  rose  that  voice  which  awakes  the 
bards.  They  came  dark-winding  from  every  side,  each  witli  the 
sound  of  his  harp.     Before  them  rejoiced  the  king  as  the  traveller 
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With  fog  of  dusky  garments  ; 
The  wind  veered  oft  in  the  sky ; 
285  Bounded  the  skiff  from  wave  to  wave  ; 
When  rose  Tonn-hene  of  billows, 
Mildly  looking  through  parting  clouds. 
Welcome  to  Lar-hon  was  the  happy  fire-guide, 
Shining  on  the  stormy  deep. 

290       Beneath  the  spear  of  Ca-mor  of  tried  arms 
Awoke  the  voice  which  wakens  bards  : 
They  poured  in  darkness  from  the  hill, 
Each  with  a  tuneful  harp  in  his  hand. 
Before  them  stood  the  king  in  gladness  great, 

295  Like  one  who  walks  the  glen  in  heat  of  day. 
When  he  hears  far  off  in  the  strath  " 
The  soft  murmur  of  the  mountain-rills — 
Rills  which  burst  in  the  desert 
From  the  grey-sided  rock  of  deer. 

300       "  Why  do  I  hear  the  king's  loud  voice 
In  the  hour  of  sleep  in  night  of  showers  ? 
Has  a  spirit  of  the  dead  been  seen 
Coming  down  in  pallor  through  thy  dreams  ? 
Is  their  cold  dwelling  on  the  clouds 

305  Awaiting  the  song  of  Fonnar  of  feasts  1 
Ofttimes  they  traverse  the  field 


The  sounding 
of  Ca-mor's 
shield  aroused 
the  bards, 
who  gathered 
round  liinx 
with  their 
Iiarps.     He 
rejoiced  as 
the  traveller 
in  a  day  of 
heat,  when  he 
hears  the 
murmur  of  a 

untain- 
stream. 


Fonnar,  the 
eliief  of  them, 
inquires  why 
the  shield  had 
sounded  in 
darkness  ;  and 
asks  whether 
lie  should 
address  the 
spirits  of 
night,  or  sing 
a  requiem  to 


in  tlie  day  of  the  sun,  when  he  hears  for-rolling  arouml  the  nnirmiir 
of  mossy  streams — streams  that  burst  in  the  desert  from  the  rock 
of  roes. 

"  Why,"  said  Fonar,  "  hear  we  the  voice  of  the  king  in  the 
season  of  his  rest  Ì  "Were  the  dim  forms  of  thy  fathers  bending  in 
thy  dreams  ?  Perhaps  they  stand  on  that  cloud,  and  wait  for 
Fonar's  song  :  often  they  come  to  the  fields  where  their  sons  are  to 
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a  "Lullaby  ;" 
Gael,  crònan 
(Seotti.sh, 
"  croou  "),  a 
slow  murmur- 
ing air.     The 
word  is  gene- 
rally used 
nowadays  for 
"  lullaby  ; " 
and  I  haye 
taken  it 
here,  as  the 
intention  of 
the  crùnan 
was  to  sootlie 
and  lull  to 
rest  the  spirit 
of  Folda. 


i  The  differ- 
ence of  the 
measure  here 
from  the  com- 
mon one,  as 
well  as  its 
irregularity 
throughout 
this  Duan,  is 
deserving  of 
notice. 


Far  an  tog  an  siol  an  t-sleagli  1 
No  'n  èirich  ar  crònan  air  thus  " 
Mu  'n  fhear  nach  tog  an  t-sleagli  gu  bratli, 
310  Fear-cosgairt  air  gleann  nan  slògh 
0  Mhòma  nan  iomadli  bad  Ì  " 

"  Ni  'u  di-cliuimlin'  dhomh  dorcLadh  nam  Mar, 

'Chinn-fheadliua  nam  bard  o  tliiis, 

Togar  clacli  dha  aig  Liibar  nan  earn, 
315  Aite-comlinuidli  do  Flioldath,  's  d'a  cbliu  : 

Acb  taom  m'  anam  air  am  nan  laocb, 

Air  na  bliadhnaibh  's  an  d'eirich  iad  suas 

Air  tonn  lunis-uaine  nan  colg. 

Ni  'n  aiteas  do  Cbatbmor  a  mbain 
320  Cuimbne  Liimoin,  innis  nainc  nan  slògb  ; 

Lìunou,  talamb  }ian  srutli, 

Caoin-cbòmbnuidb  nam  b;ui-bbroilk'acb  oigb." 

"  'Liimoin  nan  srutli/' 

Tba  tbu  'deah'adli  air  m'  anam  fein ; 
325  Tba  do  gbrian  air  do  tbaobb 

Air  carraig  nan  crann  'bu  trom. 

Tba  d'eilid  cbiar, 

Do  dbearg  bàrr-mbòr  am  measg  ikuii  bad 

A'  faicinn  air  sliabh 
330  An  colg  cbii  a'  siubbal  grad. 

Mall  air  an  rèidh 


lift  the  spear.     Or  shall  oiu-  voice  arise  for  liim  vlio  lifts  the  spear 
no  more  :  he  that  consumed  the  field  from  Monia  of  the  groves?" 

"Not  forgot  is  tliat  cloud  in  war,  hard  of  other  times.  High 
shall  his  tomb  rise  on  Moi-lena,  the  dwelling  of  renown.  But  now 
roU  hack  my  soul  to  the  times  of  my  fathers :  to  the  years  when 
first  they  rose  on  Inis-huna's  waves.     Nor  alone  pleasant  to  Cath- 
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AVliere  their  children  lift  the  spear. 
Or  shall  our  lullaby  arise  at  first " 
To  him  who  lifts  the  spear  no  more — 
310  The  slayer  of  people  in  the  glen — 
Him  from  Moma  of  many  woods  1 " 

"  I  forget  not  the  darkeuer  of  battles, 

Thou  who  wert  ever  chief  of  bards  ; 

His  stone  shall  be  raised  by  Lubar  of  cairns, 
315  A  dwelling  for  Folda  and  his  fame. 

But  pour  my  soul  on  the  time  of  heroes, 

On  the  years  in  which  they  rose 

Over  warlike  Inuis-huna's  wave. 

Not  pleasant  to  Ca-mor  alone  is 
320  Memory  of  Lumon,  green  isle  of  hosts — 

Lumon,  the  land  of  rivers. 

Glad  abode  of  white-bosomed  maidens." 

"  Lumon  of  rivers,'' 

Thou  shinest  on  my  soul ; 
325  Thy  sun  is  on  thy  side, 

On  the  rock  of  stately  trees. 

Thy  dark  dun  hind,  (and) 

Thy  great-antlered  stag  in  thy  woods, 

Behold  on  the  hill 
330  The  stanch  fleet-footed  dog. 

Slow  on  the  plain 

inor  is  the  remembrance  of  ■wood-covered  Lumon — Lumon  of  the 
streams,  the  dwelling  of  white-bosomed  maids." 

"  Lumon  of  the  streams,  thou  risest  on  Fonar's  soul !  Thy  sun 
is  on  thy  side,  on  the  rocks  of  thy  bending  trees.  The  dun  roe  is 
seen  from  thy  furze  :  tlie  deer  lifts  his  branchy  head ;  for  he  sees 
at  times  the  hound  on  the  half-covered  heath.     Slow  on  the  vale 


Folda  (slain 
in  battle  by 
Fillan). 


Ca-mor  asks 
him  to  sing 
of  the  heroes 
of  old,  and  of 
their  coming 
from  Innis- 
hima,  or 
Lumou,  to 
Erin. 


Fonnar  begins 
an  address 
to  Lumon, 
describing  its 
beauty. 
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Tha  ceumna  nan  òigli, 

Uigh  lamh-gheal  nan  teiul 

'S  nam  boglia  cròm  's  a'  mhagli, 
335  'Togail  an  gorm  sluil  tlath 

O'n  leadan  bàrr-bhuidh  air  sliabli  nam  flatli 

Ni  bheil  ceumna  Lear-thonu  's  a'  blieinu, 

Ceanu  Innis  nan  geug  uaine. 

Tha  e  'togail  dubh  dliarach  air  tonn 
340  'An  camas  Chliiba  nan  iomadh  stuadli, 

'N  dubh-dbaracli  a  bbuain  e  o  Lùmou 

Gu  siubbal  air  agbaidh  a'  cbuain. 

Tbionndaidh  òigbe  'n  sfiilean  tlàth 

O'n  rigb  mu  -n  tuiteadb  e  sios  : 
345  Ni  'm  facas  leo  riamb  an  long, 

Ciar  mbarcacb  a'  cbuain  mbòir. 


"  Moorcfl  the 
ship;  lit. 
diveU  the  ship. 


"  Gblaodb  a  nis  an  r\gb  a'  gbaotli 
'Measg  ceo  na  mara  glais. 
Dh'eiricb  Innis-fàil  gu  gorm. 

350  Tbuit,  gu  dian,  oidbcbe  nam  fras ; 
Bbuail  eagal  clann  Bbolga  g-u  luatb, 
Gblau  neoil  o  Tbonn-tbeiue  nan  stuadb 
'An  camas  Cbùlbeinn'  db'àitich  an  long/ 
Far  am  freagradb  a'  cboillc  do  tbonn  : 

355  Bu  cliopacb  an  sin  an  srutb, 

0  cbarraig  Dubb-uamba  nan  cos, 


aro  the  steps  of  maids ;  the  ■white-anncd  daughters  of  tlio  how  : 
they  lift  their  bhie  eyes  to  the  hill  from  amidst  their  wandering 
locks.  Not  there  is  the  stride  of  Larthon,  chief  of  Inis-hunn.  He 
mounts  the  wave  on  his  own  dark  oak  m  Cluba's  ridgy  bay ;  that 
oak  which  he  cut  from  Lumon  to  hound  along  the  sea.  I'lic  maids 
turn  their  eyes  away,  lest  the  king  should  be  lowly  laiil ;  inv  never 
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Are  the  stejis  of  maideus — 
White-hauded  maidens  of  harps, 
And  of  bended  bows  on  the  field  ; 

335  They  raise  their  soft  blue  eyes 

From  their  yellow  locks  to  the  hill  of  heroes. 
The  steps  of  Lar-hou  are  not  on  the  hill — 
Chief  of  Innis-huna  of  trees  : 
Over  the  wave  he  urges  the  black  oak  " 

340  In  the  many-billowed  bay  of  Cluba — 
The  black  oak  which  he  felled  on  Lumon 
To  travel  over  the  face  of  ocean. 
The  maidens  tm-ued  their  gentle  eyes 
From  the  king,  for  fear  he  would  sink  ; 

345  For  never  had  they  beheld  a  ship — 
The  dark  rider  of  oreat  ocean. 


Lar-hon,  the 
chief,  built  a 
ship  of  oak, 
the  first  which 
liiul  ever  been 
seen  thi're  ; 
and  when  he 
set  sail  the 
maidens 
turned  away 
their  eyes, 
lest  they 
should  see 
him  sinking 
iu  the  ocean. 


"  Now  the  king  invoked  the  wind 

Amid  the  mist  of  the  grey  sea. 

Eose  Innis-fail  in  its  greenness  : 
350  Swiftly  feU  a  night  of  showers  ; 

Fear  straightway  struck  the  sons  of  Bolga  ; 

Cleared  the  clouds  from  Tonn-henè  of  waves. 

In  the  bay  of  Culben  moored  the  ship," 

Where  wood  re-echoed  to  the  surge  : 
355  Therein  a  foaming  river  ran 

From  the  rock  of  Du-uma  of  clefts, 


He  sailed 

A'ards  till 
Innis-fail 
(Erin)  came 
to  view.     A 
night  of  stoim 
came  on  ;  liis 
companions 
became  timor- 
ous ;  but  the 
star  Tonn- 
henè  banished 
the  darkness, 
and  he  landed 
safely  in  the 
bay  of  Culben. 


had  they  seen  a  ship,  dark  rider  of  the  wave  ! 

"  Now  he  dares  to  call  the  winds,  and  to  mix  vrith  the  mist  of 
ocean.  Blue  Inis-fail  rose  in  smoke  ;  but  dark-skiited  night  came 
down.  The  sons  of  Bolga  feared :  the  fiery-haired  Ton-thena  rose. 
Ciilbin's  hay  received  the  ship  in  the  bosom  of  its  echoing  woods. 
There  issued  a  stream  from  Duthuma's  horrid  cave,  where  spirits 
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a  The  hall  of 
Samla,  or  of 
"forms  "  or 
"  spectres." 
SnmhJa  _ 
(nimilis)  is 
the  common 
name  for  a 
"shadowy 
appearance." 


'S  an  dealradli  taimais  uach  beò 
Le  'n  cruthau  caochlacli  feiu. 

"  Tliàinig  aisliug  gu  Lcar-thonn  nan  long, 
360  Seachd  samhla  de  na  linnean  uach  beò ; 

Chualas  an  guth  briste,  trom. 

Chunnas  an  siol  'an  ceo, 

Cbunnas  siol  Atha  nan  colg, 

'S  an  clann,  cinn-uidbe  nam  Bolg : 
365  Thaom  iad  am  feacbda  feiu, 

Mar  cbeathacb  a'  teuruadb  o'n  Ijlieinu, 

'N  uair  a  sbiubblas  e  glas  fo'n  osua 

Air  Atba  nan  iomadh  dos. 

"  Tbog  Lear-tboun  talla  Sbàmbla'' 
370  Ei  caoin  fbonn  cKxrsaicb  nan  tend. 

Db'aom  eilid  Eiriun  o  'cbenmnaibb 

Aig  aisre  gblais  nan  srutb. 

Ni  'n  di-cbuimbn'  da  Liimon  uaiuc, 

No  Flatbal  gbeal-Iiimbacb  nam  bnadli, 
375  'S  i  'coimbead  air  marcaicb  uan  loini 

0  tbulaicb  nan  eilid  ruadb. 

'Liimoin  nan  srutb  ; 

Tba  tbu  'dcalradb  air  m'  anam  feiu." 

]\Ibosgail  gatb  soluis  o'u  car  ; 
380  Db  eiricb  àrd  cbiuu  cbeatbacb  nam  beanuau 


"learned  at  times  -witli  their  lialf-finisheil  forms. 

"  Dreams  desceiuled  on  Lartlion  :  he  s.iw  seven  spirits  of  his 
fathers.  He  heard  tliiir  half-formed  -n-ords,  and  dimly  beheld  the 
times  to  come.  lie  Tielu'ld  the  kings  of  Atha,  the  sons  of  future 
days.  They  led  their  hosts  along  the  field,  lil;e  ridges  of  mist 
■which  winds  pour  in  autumn  over  Atlia  of  the  groves. 
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Where  gleamed  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
In  their  own  changeful  forms. 

"  Came  a  dream  to  Lar-hon  of  ships — 
3G0  Seven  shades  of  those  who  lived  not  then  : 
Heard  was  their  voice,  broken  and  sad. 
Their  sons  were  seen  in  mist — 
The  race  of  Atha  of  arms  was  seen, 
And  their  sons,  the  leaders  of  the  Bolgi : 
365  They  poured  their  armies  forth, 
Like  mist  descending  from  the  hill. 
When  grey  it  drives  before  the  blast 
On  Atha  of  many  trees. 

"  Lar-hon  built  the  hall  of  Samla," 
370  To  the  sweet  song  of  the  stringed  hai'p. 

Erin's  hind  retreated  from  his  steps 

By  the  grey  passes  of  the  streams  ; 

Nor  did  he  forget  green  Lumon, 

Nor  the  graceful  white-handed  Flahal, 
375  Who  beheld  the  rider  of  the  waves 

From  the  hill  of  the  dun  hinds. 

Lumon  of  streams, 

Thou  shinest  o'er  my  soul ! " 

A  beam  of  light  shone  from  east ; 
380  High  rose  the  misty  heads  of  mountains  ; 


Instracted  by 
a  dreain,  in 
which  seven 
spirits  of  the 
Bolgi  appear- 
ed to  him, 


he  built  the 
house  of 
Samla,  settled 
there,  and 
took  Flahal, 
from  Lumon, 
as  his  wife. 
(He  was  the 
first  of  the 
kings  of 
Atha.) 


Morning  now- 
dawned  from 
the  east. 


"  Larthon  raised  the  liall  of  Samla  to  the  music  of  the  harp.  He 
went  forth  to  the  roes  of  Erin,  to  their  wonted  streams.  Nor  did  he 
forget  green-headed  Lumon  ;  he  often  hounded  over  his  seas,  to 
where  white-lianded  Flathal  looked  from  the  hill  of  roes.  Lumon 
of  the  foamy  streams,  thou  risest  on  Fonar's  soul  !  " 

Morning  pours  from  the  east.     The  misty  heads  of  the  mountains 
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a  Oil  the 
shores  of  the 
glens — ('.  c. 
on  the  hanks 
of  streams  in 
the  fjh'ns. 
Vlailach  is 
apiilied  not 
only  to  the 
"sea-shore," 
hut  to  any- 
gravelly 
heaoh,  whe- 
ther by  fresh 
or  salt  water. 


6  She  looked, 
her  reason 
reeling  ;  lit. 
siic  looked 
from  the 
hrcakinfj  of 
her  raison. 


Cliunuas  air  cladack  nan  gleauuan" 
An  cròm  chaochain  glilas-slirutliacli  feiu. 
Chualas  sgiatli  Cliathmlioir  nan  colg ; 
Mhosgail  siol  Eirinn  nam  Bolg 
385  Mar  mliuir  dhomhail  'n  uair  ghluaiseas  gu  geur 
Fuaim  eiti  air  aghaidli  nan  speur 
'Taomadli  tlionn  o  thaobh  gu  taobh 
Ag  aomadh  an  glas  cheannan  baotli 
Gun  eòlas  air  siubhal  a'  chuain. 

390       Trom  'us  mall  gu  Lou  nan  srutli 
Gliluai.s  Suil-mlialla  nan  rosg  tlàth  : 
Gliluais  'us  tliionndaidh  'n  òigk  le  bròn 
A  gorm  shiiil  fo  shileadh  blàth. 
'N  nail-  thàiuig  i  gu  carraig  chruaidli 

395  'Dubk-cliromadh  air  gleaunan  a  Loin, 
Sheall  i  0  bhriseadli  a  cèille  ^ 
Air  righ  Atha — dh'aom  i  sios. 

"  Buail  tend,  a  mbic  Alpiiiim  nam  fnini. 

'Bheil  solas  'an  clàrsaich  'an  neoil  % 
400  Taom  air  Oiscan,  'us  'osan  gu  trom, 

Tlia  'anam  a'  snamli  'an  ceo. 

Chualas  tbu,  'bhaird,  'am  oidhche  : 

Ach  siiibhladk  fonn  eutrom  nam  fein. 

'S  aiteas  caoin  thuireadh  do  Oiscan 
405  'Am  bliadknaibh  ciar  na  h-aoise. 


rise.  Valleys  show  on  eveiy  side  the  grey  ■winding  of  their  streams. 
His  host  heard  the  shield  of  Cathmor :  at  once  they  rose  around, 
like  a  crowded  sea  when  first  it  feels  the  wings  of  the  wind.  The 
waves  know  not  whither  to  roll  ;  thej-  lift  their  troulilcd  heads. 

Sad  and  slow  retired  .Sul-nudla  to   Lona  of  the  streams.     Slio 
went,  and  often  turned ;  her  blue  eyes  rolled  in  teara.     But  when 
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Seen  ou  the  shores  of  the  gieus  " 
Wex'e  their  winding  grey-streamed  brooks. 
Heard  was  the  shield  of  warlike  Ca-mor  ; 
Eoused  was  the  race  of  Erin  of  Bolgi 
385  Like  the  swelling  sea,  when  shrilly  stirs 
A  sound  of  storm  on  the  face  of  the  skies — - 
Billows  roll  from  side  to  side, 
Swaying  their  grey  witless  heads, 
Not  knowing  the  course  of  ocean. 


DUAN  YII. 

Ca-mor's  host 
was  aroused 
by  his  shield, 
and  foi'  a  time 
tossed  liither 
and  thither, 
like  waves  at 
the  very  com- 
mencement 
of  a  storm. 


.390       Sadly  and  slowly  to  Lona  of  streams 
Moved  Sulvalla  of  soft  kind  eye  : 
The  maiden  moved,  and  turned  in  giief, 
Her  blue  eyes  raining  warm  tears. 
When  she  came  to  the  rugged  rock, 

305  Beetling  dark  o'er  Lona's  narrow  glen, 
She  looked,  her  reason  reeling,'' 
On  Atha's  king,  and  downward  sank. 

"  Strike  the  string,  thou  sou  of  tuneful  Alpin  ! 

Is  there  joy  in  the  harp  amid  clouds  ? 
400  Shed  (it)  on  Ossian — his  sigh  is  heavy ; 

His  soul  is  swimming  in  mist. 

Thou  hast  been  heard,  0  bard !  in  my  night ; 

But  far  from  me  be  the  cheerful  strain. 

Soft  mourning  is  joy  to  Ossian 
405  In  the  sombre  years  of  age. 


Sulvalla  with- 
draws to 
Lona  ;  taking 
-  last  look  at 
Ca-mor,  is 
overpowered 
with  fjrief, 
and  faints. 


Ossian  calls 
on  the  son  of 
Alpin  to  sing 
mournlul 
strains — 


she  came  to  the  rock  that  darkly  covered  Lona's  vale,  she  looked 
from  her  bursting  soul  on  the  king,  and  sank  at  once  behind. 

"  Son  of  Alpin,  strike  the  string !  Is  there  aught  of  joy  in  the 
harp  ?  Pour  it,  then,  on  the  soul  of  Ossian ;  it  is  folded  in  mist. 
I  hear  thee,  0  bard  !  in  my  night.  But  cease  the  lightly -trembUng 
sound.  The  joy  of  grief  belongs  to  Ossian  amidst  his  dark-brown  years. 
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«  I  see  no 
proof  that 
the  thorn 
was  a  special 
hauut  of 
ghosts — pro- 
bably it  is  a 
particular 
"  fairy-tree  " 
that  is  referred 
to. 


"  A  dbroigliinn  uaiiie  tliulaicli  naii  taiblis', 
A  thaoma.s  do  cheanii  air  gaoitli  oidliclie, 
Ni  bheil  d'f  harum  ann  am  cliluais  fein, 
•    No  faiteal  tannais  u'  ad  glieig  glilais. 
410  Ach  's  llonmhor  ceum  nam  marbh  'bu  treiin, 
Air  osna  dubh-aisre  na  beinn', 
'N  uair  ghluaiseas  a'  ghealach  o'n  ear. 
Mar  ghlas-sgeitb  'dubk-sliiubhal  naii  speur. 


"  'Ullin,  a  Charuill,  a  Eaoinne, 
•415  Guthan  aimsir  a  dh'aom  o  sbean, 

Cluiuneam  sibb  'an  dorcbadas  Sbebna, 
Agus  mosglaibbse  anam  nan  dan. 
Ni  'n  cluinneam  sibli,  a  'sbiol  nam  foun  : 
Cia  an  talla  de  neoil  'bbeil  'ur  suain  ì 
420  'N  do  tbribbuail  sibb  clàrsacb  nacb  trom 
'An  truscan  ceo  maidne  'us  gruaim, 
Far  an  eiricb  gu  fuaimear  a'  gbrian 
423  0  stuaidb  nan  ceanna  glas  ? " 


"  Green  thorn  of  the  hiU  of  ghosts,  that  shakcst  tliy  licad  to  nightly 
winds,  I  hear  no  sound  in  thee.  Is  there  no  spirit's  windy  skirt 
now  rustling  in  thy  leaves  1  Often  are  the  steps  of  tlie  dead  in  the 
dark-eddying  hlasts,  when  the  moon,  a  dun  shield  from  the  east,  is 
rolled  along  the  sky. 
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"  Thou  green  tlioru  of  the  spirit-knoll," 
That  wavest  thy  head  in  the  wind  of  night, 
Thy  sound  is  not  in  my  ear. 
Nor  a  glimmer  of  ghosts  in  thy  green  boughs 
410  But  many  the  steps  of  the  brave  dead 

On  the  blast  of  the  dark  passes  of  the  Ben, 
When  moves  the  moon  from  the  east, 
Like  a  grey  shield  dark-travelling  the  sky. 


DUAN  VII. 

sudi  as  suited 
the  presence, 
ever  before 
him,  of  the 
spirits  of  the 
brave  dead  ; 


"  UUin,  Carid,  Kyno, 

415  Voices  of  time  which  declined  of  old. 

Let  me  hear  you  in  the  darkness  of  Selraa, 

And  rouse  ye  up  the  soul  of  song. 

I  hear  you  not,  ye  sons  of  music  : 

In  what  hall  of  clouds  is  your  slumber  1 

420  Have  you  struck  the  airy  harp 

'Mid  the  robe  of  morninsf  mist  and  scloom, 
Where  rises  the  resounding  sun 

423  From  the  waves  of  hoary  heads  ì  " 


and  concludes 
by  invoking 
the  great 
bards,  who 
hail  at  one 
time  been  his 
companions — 
Ullin,  CaiTil, 
and  Ryno. 


"  Ullin,  Carril,  and  Eyno,  voices  of  tlie  clays  of  old,  let  me  hear 
you,  wliile  yet  it  is  dark,  to  please  and  awake  my  soul !  I  hear  yon 
not,  )^e  sons  of  song  !  In  what  hall  of  the  clouds  is  your  rest  ?  Do 
you  touch  the  shadowy  harp  robed  with  morning  mist,  where  the 
r\isthns  sun  comes  forth  from  his  green-headed  waves  1 " 


D  U  A  N      VI IT. 


AEGUMENT. 

'  The  fourth  morninr;  from  tlie  opi-niiir;  of  the  poem  comes  on.  Fingal,  still 
continuing  in  the  place  to  which  he  had  retired  on  the  preceding  night, 
is  seen  at  intervals  through  the  mLst  which  covered  tlie  rock  of  Cormul. 
The  descent  of  the  king  is  described.  He  orders  Gaul,  Dermid,  and  Car- 
ril  the  bard  to  go  to  the  valley  of  Cluna,  and  conduct  from  thence  to 
the  Caledonian  army  Ferad-artho,  the  son  of  Cairbre,  the  only  person 
remaining  of  the  family  of  Conar,  the  first  king  of  Ireland.  The  king 
takes  the  command  of  the  army,  and  prepares  for  battle.  Marching  to- 
wards the  enemy,  he  comes  to  the  cave  of  Lubar,  where  the  body  of  Fillan 
lay.  Upon  seeing  his  dog  Bran,  who  lay  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  his 
grief  returns.  Cathmor  arranges  the  Irish  army  in  order  of  battle.  The 
appearance  of  that  hero.  The  general  conilict  is  described.  The  actions 
of  Fingal  and  Cathmor.  A  storm.  The  total  rout  of  the  Firbolg.  The 
two  kings  engage  in  a  column  of  mist  on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  Their 
attitude  and  conference  after  the  combat.  The  death  of  Cathmor.  Fin- 
gal resigns  the  spear  of  Tremnor  to  Ossian.  The  ceremonies  observed  on 
that  occasion.  The  spirit  of  Cathmor,  in  the  mean  time,  appears  to  Sul- 
malla  in  the  .valley  of  Lona.  Her  sorrow.  Evening  comes  on.  A  feast 
is  prepared.  The  coming  of  Ferad-artho  is  announced  by  the  songs  of  a 
himcbed  bards.     The  poem  closes  with  a  speech  of  Fingal." — M. 
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a  This  eighth 
line  looks  like 
a  gloss  on  tlie 
preceding  one. 
It  is,  at  the 
least,  super- 
fluous. 


i  Tn  the  frost 
— i.e. on  the 
summits  of 
the  frozen 
waves. 


JVIar  gblacas  gaoth  gharbh  reo'idh  fo  gbruairu 
Ciar  locban  càtbair  nan  ruadb  bbeann  ; 
]\Iar  glilacas,  'an  oidbcbe  na  fuaim, 
Caol  roinnean  nam  fuar  tbonua  tball 
5  'Ssfaoileadb  trusgain  de  eitb  mu'u  cuairt, 
Geal  fo  sbiiil  maidne  an  t-sealgair 
Tba  uisge  nan  garbb  cbarn  a'  giuasad. 
[Eeir  barail,  na  tonnau  a'  falbban ;] " 
Faoin  fhanim  tba  marbb  m'a  cbluasan, 

10  Gacb  tonn  dbiubb  a'  deakadb  'an  sàmbebair 
Fo  gbeugaibb  'us  bbàrr  ruadb  an  f  beoir 
'Tba  'cvitbeadb  's  a'  feadadb  fo  gbaoitb 
Air  an  àiteacban  baotb  fo  reòdb  : ' 
Cbo  sambacb  's  cbo  glas  a  bba  'n  .sluagb 

15  Ri  madainn  'dol  suas  o  ear, 

Gacb  gaisgeacb  o  'cbeann-bbeairt  de  cbruaidb 
A'  scalltuinn  air  cruaicb  an  rigb, 
Cruacb  Fbionutibail  tball  fo  uial. 


As  when  the  wintrywiuds  have  seized  the  ■\viivcsof  the  mountain- 
lake — have  seized  them  in  stormy  night,  and  elotlied  thom  over  vitli 
iee — white  to  the  hunter's  early  eye  the  billows  seem  to  roll.  lie 
turns  his  ear  to  the  sound  of  each  unequal  ridge  ;  hut  each  is  silent, 
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As  grasps  an  angry  and  keen-freezing  wind  ^ 
A  gloomy  tarn  in  the  moor  of  dark-red  Bens — • 
As  it  grasps  on  a  night  of  storm 
The  slender  crests  of  its  chilly  waves, 
5  And  spreads  a  robe  of  ice  around — 
White,  to  the  morning-eye  of  the  hnnter, 
The  waters  of  the  rugged  hills  are  moving  : 
[In  his  belief  the  waves  are  moving ;] " 
The  slightest  sound  to  his  ear  is  dead, 

10  Gleams  every  Avave  in  silence 

Under  branches  and  brown  tufts  of  grass, 
Which  tremble  and  whistle  in  the  wind, 
On  their  giddy  places  in  the  frost;  ^ — 
So  silent  and  grey  was  the  host, 

15  When  morn  descended  from  the  east. 
Each  warrior,  in  casque  of  steel. 
Looking  up  to  the  hill  of  the  king — 
The  cloud-covered  hill  of  Fingal — 


Fingal's  army, 
silent  and 
^rey,  is  coni- 
jiared  to  the 
surface  of  a 
lake  -whose 
waves  have 
been  suddenly 
congealed  by 
frost,  but,  to 
a  distant  ob- 
server, a]ipear 
to  continue 
their  motion. 


gleaming,  strewn  witli  totiglis  and  tufts  of  grass,  which  shake  and 
whistle  to  the  wind  over  theii  grey  seats  of  frost.  So  silent  shone 
to  tlie  morning  the  ridges  of  Morven's  host,  as  each  warrior  looked 
up  from  his  helmet  towards  the  hill  of  the  king ;  the  cloud-covered 
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A  gharbli  clieum  a'  dol  sios  an  ceo. 
20  Air  am  a  chiteadh  an  t-tird  threun 
Letli-f  haicte  'an  leus  a  mhòr  arm ; 
0  smuain  gu  smuain  ghluais  comhi-ag 
As;  iadliadli  m  dòmliail  m'a  cldiabh. 


«  Wlini  lie 
came  clearly 
into  view  ; 
lit.  when  he 
cam.e  iriuilhj 
nntlt'r  sfij> — 
i.e.  when  his 
form  was  fully 
seen  from  head 
to  foot. 


b  The  sea  ; 
lit.  the  strait, 
or  narrown. 


Mar  SO  gliluaLs  amacli  an  triatli  ; 

2.5  Lauu  Luinnc  nam  beum  a'  soillseadli ; 
Sleagli  fliada  a'  druideadh  o  nial, 
Leth-fliaicte  a  sgiatb  's  i  'boillsgeadli. 
'N  uair  a  thainig  e  uile  fo  cbeum  " 
Le  'liath  cbiabh  ag  èirigh  ri  gaoitli 

30  Fo  dbealt  a'  taomadb  mu  'n  cuairt, 

Ghluais  a  suas  garbh  fhuaim  nan  sluagli 
Thar  an  cinueacban  "buaireadb  gu  strì, 
lad  a'  sgaoileadb  'an  deaba  mu  'n  cuairt 
Le  'n  uile  sgiatli'  fbuaimear  mu  'n  rirfi. 

3.5  Mar  so  tha  gluasad  "las  a'  cliuain 

Mu  'n  cuairt  do  fbuatb  o  cbruaicb  nam  licami, 
'N  uair  a  tbcurnas  e  'n  gaoitb  air  na  stuaidb, 
Fear-astair  fo  glu'uaim  fada  tball 
A'  togail  a  cliiun  tliar  a'  bbruaich 

40  'S  e  'coimhead  air  bi'uaillcin  a'  cbaoil,'' 
E  'saoilsinn  gu-m  faicear  an  crutli 
Letli-dliubb  am  measg  comb  -stri  nam  bene. 


liUl  of  Fingal,  where  he  strode  in  the  folds  of  mist.  At  times  is 
the  hero  seen  greatly  dim  iu  all  his  arms.  From  thought  to  tliuuglit 
rolled  the  war  along  his  mighty  soul. 

Now  is  the  coming  forth  of  the  king.  First  appeari'tl  the  sword 
of  Luno  ;  the  spear  half  issuing  from  a  cloud,  the  shield  still  dim  in 
mist.     Ijut  when  the  stride  of  the  king  came  abroad,  with  all  his 
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His  stalwart  stride  going  down  in  mist. 
20  At  times  the  high  chief  Avas  descried 
Half  seen  in  the  light  of  his  gi-eat  arms ; 
From  thought  to  thought  the  battle  ranged, 
Densely  enveloping  his  breast. 


DLUN  YIIl. 

He  is  de- 
scribed as 
partially  seen 
through  mist 
ou  the  hill. 


Thus  the  chief  moved  forth  ; 

25  The  cleaving  sword  of  Luno  shining  ; 
A  long  spear  issuing  from  a  cloud ; 
Half  seen  was  his  shield,  and  gleaming. 
When  he  came  clearly  into  view," 
With  his  grey  hair  waving  in  the  wind, 

30  And  streaming  round,  besprent  with  dew, 
Great  shouting  from  the  host  rose  high — 
The  clansmen  all  wei-e  burning  for  the  fray ; 
On  every  hand  they  spread  in  brightness 
With  all  their  sounding  shields  about  the  king. 

3.5  So  is  the  grey  strife  of  ocean 

Round  a  spirit  from  the  height  of  Bens, 
When  he  descends  in  a  blast  to  the  waves  : 
Far  off  the  traveller  stands  dismayed  ; 
Raising  his  head  above  the  steep, 

40  He  looks  on  the  surging  of  the  sea  ; '' 
He  thinks  that  the  Form  is  seen 
Dim  amidst  the  bellowins:  strife — 


As  he  de- 
scends, the 
host  raise  a 
loud  shout  of 
joy,  and  crowd 
arouud  him 
in  eager  ex- 
citement, 


like  the  ivavus 
of  ocean 
around  the 
spirit  of  the 
storm. 


grey  dewy  locks  in  the  wind,  then  rose  tlie  shouts  of  his  host  over 
eveiy  moving  tribe.  They  gathered,  gleaming  round,  with  all  their 
echoing  shields.  So  rise  the  green  seas  round  a  spirit  that  comes 
down  from  the  squally  wind.  The  traveller  hears  the  sound  afar, 
and  lifts  hLs  head  over  the  rock.  He  looks  on  the  troubled  hay, 
and  thinks  he  dimly  sees  the  form.     The  waves  sport  unwieldy 
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"  The  depths 
of  my  heart ; 
lit.  the  floor  of 
my  chest. 


'  The  meaning 
seems  to  be 
that  it  would 
be  "useless" 
in  him  to 
show  wrath 
against  those 
on  whom  he 
so  entirely 
depended. 


Garbli  thonnan  fo  'àilgbios  mu  'n  cuairt, 
Gacli  baoth.dlu-uim  a'  buaireadli  fo  chop. 

4.5       Fada  tball  mac  IMhorni  nam  beum, 

Mac  DLiithno  threiu,  'us  bard  caoiu  Cbòna ; 
Sheas  iadsan,  gach  fear  dhiul jh  gun  fheum 
Fo  'gbarbb-chrann  fèin  guu  chuimhn'  air  còmhrag. 
Chum  sinnc  o  shiiilibh  an  righ  ; 

50  Cha  do  bliuadhaich  leiun  str\  nan  raon. 
Bha  sruthan  beag  a'  taomadh  sios, 
Mi  'g  a  bhuahxdh  gu  'thrian  le  sleagh, 
Gun  m'  anam  ag  iadhadh  r'a  thaobh, 
Ag  òirigh  baoth  o  smuain  gu  smuain, 

55  Mall  osna  o  iirlar  mo  chlèibh'." 

"  'Shìol  ]\Ihorni/'  thuirt  righ  nan  sluagh  ; 
"  A  Dhiarmaid,  'shealgair  nan  ruadh  ciar, 
C'liim'  a  tha  sibh  eho  dorcha  's  an  uaii-, 
Mar  cliarraigoan  air  cruach  nan  slialfli, 

CO  Sileadh  dubh  uisge  air  an  taobh  1 

Cha-n'eil  fearg  air  m'  auam  gun  fheum '' 
Ei  gaisgeachaibh  treuu  nan  sluagh, 
Mo  neart  ann  au  còmhrag  nam  beum, 
]Mo  shòlas  'an  sith  an  deigh  buaidh. 

65  Mo  ghuth  mar  aiteal  a'  dol  suas 
Air  madainn,  's  na  ruaidh  fo  sheilg, 


round  witli  all  their  bucks  of  foam. 

Far  distant  stood  the  son  of  Morni,  Duthuo's  race,  and  Cona's 
bard.  We  stood  far  distant,  each  beneath  his  tree.  We  shunned 
the  eyes  of  the  king  :  we  had  not  conquered  in  the  field.  A  little 
stream  rolled  at  my  feet :  I  touched  its  light  ■wave  with  my  spear. 
I  touched  it  with  my  sjiear;  nor  there  was  the  soul  of  Ossiau.     It 
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Huge  billows  swirl  roimd  at  his  will; 
Seethes  each  raging  ridge  in  foam. 

45       Far  ofi'  was  the  hard-smiting  son  of  IMorni, 

Duno's  brave  son,  and  the  sweet  bard  of  Cona ; 

Stood  they  every  man  in  idlesse, 

By  his  great  tree,  of  war  forgetful. 

We  shunned  the  eye  of  the  king  ; 
50  We  had  not  won  in  battle  on  the  field. 

A  little  brook  was  flowing  down ; 

I  struck  it  lightly  with  my  spear ; 

But  not  by  its  borders  dwelt  my  mind, 

Which,  aimless,  ranged  from  thought  to  thought, 
55  With  weary  sighs  from  the  depths  of  my  heart." 

"  Son  of  Morni,"  said  the  king  of  the  people  ; 

"  Dermid,  hunter  of  dark-brown  deer  ; 

Wherefore  are  you  now  thus  gloomy, 

Like  rocks  of  the  mountain-tops, 
60  When  dark  showers  rain  on  their  sides  1 

No  auger,  useless,  fills  my  soul '' 

Against  true  heroes  of  the  host — 

]\Iy  strength  in  the  smiting  battle. 

After  victory,  my  joy  in  peace. 
65  My  voice  is  as  a  breeze  arising 

At  morn,  the  hour  of  chasing  deer. 


Gatil,  Dermic], 
.iiid  Ossian, 
ashamed  of 
not  having 
gained  renown 
in  the  preced- 
ing battle, 
stand  aloof 
from  the  rest. 


Fingal  calls 
them  to  him, 
and  gently 
chides  them 
for  their 
gloom. 


darkly  rose  from  tliouglit  to  tliought,  and  sent  abroad  the  sigh. 

"  Son  of  ilorni,"  said  the  king  ;  "Dermid,  hunter  of  roes  !  why 
are  ye  dark  like  two  rocks,  each  with  its  trickling  waters  Ì  Ko 
wrath  gathers  on  Fingal's  soul  against  the  chiefs  of  men.  Ye  are 
my  strength  in  battle  ;  the  kindling  of  my  joy  in  peace.  My  early 
voice  has  been  a  pleasant  galo  to  your  cars  when  Fillan  pre^sared 
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Og  Fhilleau  'cur  a  bliugh'  air  sLeol — 
Clia-n'eil  au  sealgair  siu  's  a'  bheinii, 
'S  e  'druideadli  air  leum  uau  ruadh. 
70  C'uim'  tha  siol-bbrisidh  iiau  sgiatli 
Cbo  fada  so  shios  fo  dluibhra  ? " 

'N  uair  dhirich  ar  ceum  gus  au  triath, 
A  sbiiilean  a'  tionudadb  ri  sliabh  ]\lbòra, 
Bba  "dheoir  gu  dliith  a'  dol  sios 

75  Mu  gborm-sbuilcacb  og  uam  fial  chòmlu-adh. 
Ghlan  deab-adh  a  mbiiig-sau  gu  triau 
'Am  fiauuis  sgiatlian.  leathauu  a'  cbòmhraig. 
"  Feucb  Cromall  uan  carraige  fo  clu-auu, 
Catbair  ua  gaoitbe,  's  au  ceanu  fo  cbeò ; 

SO  Ail"  au  culaobb  ag  iadbadb  's  a'  gbleaun 
Tba  Làbba  uan  glau  sbrutb  's  nam  fiadb. 
Tba  cos  'an  eudaun  donn  na  carraige, 
Ail"  an  àird,  sgiatb  iobxire  treiue. 
Tba,  dorcb',  roimbe  sgaoileadb  uan  dai"ag, 

85  Tba  fuaim  ri  gaoitb  Cblunai  's  a'  bbeiuu  : 
An  sin  tba  og  nan  ciabb  doun, 
]\Iac  Cbab"bre  uan  rosg  gorm, 
Ard  rigb  nan  sgiatb  leatbaun  's  uau  souii 
0  UUinn  uau  ruadb  's  nam  uiùr  tb\r. 

90  Tba  'cbluas  ri  gutb  Cbuudaiu  'tba  batb  ; 
Ag  aomadh  sios  'an  solus  'tba  f;inn ; 

the  Ijow.  The  son  of  Fingal  is  not  here,  nor  yet  the  cliasc  of  the 
bounding  roes.  But  ■\vliy  should  the  breakers  of  sliields  stand 
darkened  far  awa}-  Ì " 

Tall  they  strode  towards  the  king  ;  they  saw  him  turned  to  Jlora's 
wind.  His  tears  came  down  f(jr  his  blue-eyed  son,  wlio  xlejit  in  the 
cave  of  streams.  '  Eut  he  brightened  before  tlnni,  and  .^jiokc  to  the 
broad-shioldcd  kings. 
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When  young  Fillan  trims  bis  bow — 
That  hunter  is  not  on  the  hill, 
Close-pressing  on  the  bounding  stag. 
70  AVherefore  is  the  shield-breaking  race 
Tlius  far  away  in  darkness  ? 

When  our  steps  ascended  to  the  king, 
His  eyes  were  turned  to  the  hill  of  Mora ; 
His  tears  in  close  succession  fell, 

75  For  the  blue-eyed  youth  of  generous  bearing  : 
(But)  brightness  banished  all  his  gloom 
In  presence  of  the  broad  shields  of  war. 
"  See  Cromal  of  wooded  rocks, 
The  dwelling  of  the  wind,  with  heads  in  mist ; 

80  Behind  them,  winding  through  the  glen. 
Is  Lava  of  clear  streams,  and  deer. 
A  cave  is  in  the  brown  face  of  the  cliff. 
On  the  height  the  strong  wing  of  the  eagle  ; 
Before  it  the  dark  spreading  of  oaks, 

85  Which  sound  to  the  mountain-wind  of  Cluno  : 
There  is  the  youth  of  dark-brown  hair — 
Son  of  Cairbar  of  blue  eyes, 
High  king  of  broad  shields  and  heroes. 
From  Ullin  of  deer  and  wide  plains. 

90  He  listens  to  the  voice  of  grey-haired  C'ondan, 
Bending  down  in  light  bedimmed  ; 


Tliey  ap- 
proach, and 
he  orders 
Gaul,  Ueniiid 
and  Carul  the 
bard,  to  gr 
the  hill  (.f 
Croniar, 


to 


where  j'oung 
Artho,  the 
lawful  king 
of  Ullin, 
was  hiding 
himself  from 
Ca-nior,  who 
had  usurjied 
the  throne. 


"  Crommal  with  woody  rocks  and  misty  top,  the  field  of  winds, 
pours  forth  to  the  sight  hiue  Liihar's  streamy  roar.  Behind  it  rolls 
clear-winding  Lavath,  in  the  still  vale  of  deer.  A  cave  is  dark  in  a 
rock  ;  ahove  it  strong-winged  eagles  dwell ;  broad-headed  oaks  before 
it  sound  in  Cluna's  wind.  "Within,  in  his  locks  of  youth,  is  Ferad- 
artho,  blue-eyed  king,  the  son  of  broad-shielded  Cairbar,  from  Ullin 
of  the  roes.     He  listens  to  the  voice  of  Condan,  as  grey  ho  bends  in 
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DUAN  VIII.  Tha  'cliluas  ris  ;  tlia  nàimbJeau  au  triatli 

'All  Tiglimòra  nam  fuaim  uacli  gann. 
Tliig  esan  a  mach  o  am  gu  am 
95  'An  cearb  nan  ceòtha  gus  na  ruaidli. 

'N  uair  a  sheallas  a'  ghrian  air  a'  gliloann, 
Cha-n  fliaicear  e  tliall  aii'  a'  cliruaicli 
Aig  carraiof,  no  ri  fuaim  nan  srutli, 
E  'g  a  clieileadli  o  Bliolga  nan  Iriatli, 
100  Tha  'cliòmbuuidh  'an  ceud  thalla  'sbinns're  : 
Inuis  da  gu-u  d'  tbogas  an  t-sleagb, 
'Us  tbeagamb  gu-n  leagb  a  naimbdean. 

"  'Sbiol  Mborni,  tog-sa  suas  an  sgiatb, 

A  Dbiarmaid,  tog  ciar  sbleagb  Tbigbiuora  ; 
105  Biodb  do  gbutb-sa,  'Cbaruill  'tba  liatli, 

Le  'n  gniomban  gu  siol  nam  mòr  tliriatb  ; 

Tboir  a  ris  e  gu  taobb  Mboilena, 

Eaou  ciar  nam  beum  's  nan  taibbscan  ; 

'An  so  buaileamsa  combrag  Icam  fein, 
110  'An  so  gleann  cumbaun  nan  ceud  garldi  gbniomb. 

]\Iu  -n  teiriug  sios  an  oidlicbe  dbonn, 

Tbigibbsc  gu  lom  Dbun-mòra, 

'Coimbead  o  cbiarad  nan  torn, 

O'n  cbeò  'us  e  troni,  'us  dòmbail 
115  Mu  Lena  nam  mòr  sbrutban  mall ; 

Ma  cbitbear  mo  bbrataicbean  caola 


feeble  light ;  he  listens,  for  his  foes  dwell  in  the  eelioiiig  halls  of 
Temora.  He  comes  at  times  abroad  in  the  skirts  of  mist  to  pierce 
the  bounding  roes.  When  the  sun  looks  on  the  field,  nor  by  the 
rock  nor  stream  is  he  !  He  shuns  the  race  of  Bolga,  who  dwell  in 
his  father's  hall.  Tell  him  that  l'"ingal  lifts  the  spear,  ami  that  his 
foes,  perhaps,  may  fail. 
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He  listens  to  him ;  (for)  tlie  prince's  foes 
Are  in  Temora  of  re-echoing  sounds. 
He  comes  forth  from  time  to  time 
95  In  the  skirt  of  mist  to  strike  the  deer. 
When  the  sun  looks  on  the  glen, 
He  is  not  seen  on  yonder  heights 
By  the  rock,  or  by  the  sound  of  streams  ; 
He  hides  himself  from  Bolga  of  warriors, 
100  AVho  dwell  in  his  fathers'  first  abode. 
Tell  him  that  the  spear  is  raised. 
And  that  mayhap  his  foes  shall  melt  away. 

"  Son  of  Morni,  raise  on  high  the  shield  ; 
Dermid,  lift  Temora's  dusky  spear ; 

105  Let  thy  voice,  0  Carul  of  grey  hairs  ! 

(Declare)  the  deeds  of  heroes  to  their  son  ; 
Bring  him  again  to  the  side  of  Moi-Lena, 
Dark  field  of  cleaving  strokes  and  ghosts  : 
There  shall  I  strike  in  conflict,  alone, 

110  In  the  narrow  glen  of  a  hundred  bold  deeds. 
Before  dun  night  comes  down, 
Come  you  to  the  plain  of  Dunmora  : 
Look  from  the  darkness  of  the  hills. 
From  the  mist  that  is  dense  and  vast  of  fold, 

115  By  Lena  of  great  and  sluggish  streams ; 
If  my  streaming  banners  are  seen 


"  Lift  up,  0  Gaul !  the  shield  before  Mm.  Stretch,  Dermid,  Te- 
mora's spear.  Be  thy  voice  in  his  ear,  0  Carril !  -with  the  deeds  of 
his  fathers.  Lead  him  to  green  Moi-lena,  to  the  dusky  field  of 
ghosts  ;  for  there  I  fall  forward  in  hattle,  in  the  folds  of  war.  Be- 
fore dun  night  descends,  come  to  high  Dunmora's  top.  Look  from 
the  grey  skirts  of  mist  on  Lena  of  the  streams.     If  there  my  stand- 


They  are  or- 
dered to  bring 
him  to  Dun- 
mora, wliere 
Fingal's  ban- 
ners would 
lie  seen  if  he 
were  to  con- 
quer in  the 
last  of  his 
fields. 
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DUAX  VIII.  I  Air  Liibar  nan  glas  liiba  caoin, 

Clia  do  glieill,  'an  còmli  -stri  nan  laocli, 
'An  raon  deiridli  a'  bhaotli  cliomlirai^-.'" 


«  Goiiif;  on, 
iiiul  looking 
down  ;  lit. 
looking  from 
their  cheek 
— a  mode  of 
expression 
frequently 
used  to  de- 
scribe all 
oblique  look- 
ing.    In  tliis 
line  the  clear- 
ness of  ar- 
rangement is 
sacrificed  com- 
id.-tely  to 
rliythm. 
Falbh,  to  cor- 
respond with 
bill  Ilk  in  the 
pieccding  line, 
takes  the 
pl.ace  of  seall- 
tuinn,  "  look- 
ing ; "  and  it 
reads  "  look- 
ing, and  going 
from  their 
cheek." 

!'  Oscar,  ever 
prompt  in 
battle;  lit. 
who  vouid  not 
iltrcll  in  peace- 
ful sloth. 


120       Mar  sin  a.  chualas  foeail  an  triaitli : 
C'lia,  do  flireagair  o'n  triall  ua  treuna, 
lad  a'  sineadli  an  ceumau  balbli 
A'  sealltuinn,  '.s  a'  falbh,  o'n  gruaidh," 
Air  shiaigb,  'us  gruaim,  'us  fuaim  na  li-Lirinn, 

125  lad  a'  dorcliadli  air  astar  nan  sliabli. 
Cha  do  threig  iad  an  rigli  roimhe  riamli 
Ann  am  meadlion  nan  sgiatlian  stoirmeil. 
'An  duigli  nan  triatli  le  'chlàrsaicli,  mall 
Ghluais  CaruU  fo  cheanu  a  blia  liath  ; 

1.30  Chuunaic  e  bàs  sluaigh  anns  a'  ghleaiiii, 
'S  bu  bhrònacli  'us  fann  am  fonn, 
Mar  aiteal  caoin  gaoith'  blia  'm  fuaim, 
]\Iu  seacli  'thig  fo  gliruaim  air  Lego 
Mu  iDchan  nan  euile  a  tlia  ruadh, 

135  'N  uair  a  tlieurnas  air  gruaidh  sealgair 
Caoin  chadal  air  còiunich  nan  cos. 

"  C'uiiu'  a  tha  aomadh  a'  bliaird  o  Clioua,'" 
Thuirt  am  mor  righ,  "  thar  .srutlian  diomhair  I 
'An  am  so  do  bhròn,  'us  do  dhoghruinn, 
140  'Atliair  Oscair,  nach  còmhnui  'dh  'an  siotliaindi  V 


aril  sliall  float  on  wind  over  Luljar's  gloaming  stream,  then  lias  not 
Fingal  failed  in  tlio  last  of  his  iields." 

Sueh  were  his  words,  nor  aught  replied  the  silent  striding  kings. 
They  looked  sidelong  on  Krin's  host,  and  darkened  as  they  went. 
Never  before  had  they  left  the  king  in  the  midst  of  the  stormy  held, 
lirhind  them,    touching  at  times  liis  harji,   tlie  grey-haired  Carril 


On  the  green,  smooth  windings  of  Lubar, 
I  have  not  failed  in  the  conflict  of  heroes 
On  the  last  field  of  direful  war." 
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120       Thus  were  heard  the  words  of  the  chief; 
The  warriors  replied  not  on  their  march — 
They  stretched  their  steps  in  silence, 
Going  on,  and  looking  down  " 
On  crowding,  frowning,  sounding  Erin  ;  - 

125  They  darkened  as  they  marched  across  the  hill 
Never  before  had  they  left  the  king 
In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  shields. 
Behind  the  chiefs,  with  harp  of  measured  note. 
Walked  Carul  of  the  hoary  head  ; 

1 30  He  saw  the  death  of  people  in  the  glen, 
And  faint  and  slow  was  his  song — 
Its  sound  was  as  a  breath  of  gentle  wind, 
"Which  comes  and  goes  in  gloom  on  Lego, 
Around  the  lochs  of  reddish  reeds, 

135  AVhcn  on  the  hunter's  cheek  descends 
A  soothing  sleep  in  mossy  cave. 

"  "\A1ierefore  bends  the  bai-d  of  Coua," 
Said  the  great  king,  "  over  secret  streams  1 
Is  this  a  time  for  grief  and  sadness, 
140  Father  of  Oscar,  ever  prompt  in  battle  ? '' 


They  set  off, 
accompanied 
by  C'anil  siiig- 
;  mournful 
strains. 


Ossian,  bend- 
ing over  a 
stream  in 
griff,  is  re- 
proved by 
Fingal  for 
indulging  in 


moved.  He  foresaw  the  fall  of  the  people,  and  nioumful  was  the 
sound.  It  was  like  a  breeze  that  comes  bj-  fits  over  Lego's  reedy 
lake,  wlien  sleep  half  de.s(;enils  on  the  hunter  witliin  his  mossy 
cave. 

"  ^^Tiy  bends  the  bard  of  Cona,"  said  Fingal,  "  over  his  secret 
stream  ?     Is  this  a  time  for  soitow,  father  of  low-laid  Oscar  ?    Be 
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DiiAX  VIII.  Biodh  cuimline  air  gaisgieli  'au  sitli, 

'N  uair  nach  cluimiear  air  stri  na  gruaim 
Mu  sgeith  bliallaicli  'an  cruadal  nam  blar. 
Aoms'  an  sin  'am  bròn  tliar  sruth, 

U5  Air  am  buaileadh  gaoth  fhuar  nan  cruacli ; 
Biodh  's  an  am  sin  d'anam  fo  dhnl>h 
Mu  na  gorm-sliiiilicli  sinte  'an  uaigb. 
Tha  Eirinn  ag  iadbadli  a'  cbòmbraig 
Gu  leatbann,  gu  mòr,  gu  dorcba. 

150  Tog,  'Oisein,  do  sgiatbsa  air  cbòmbLa  ; 

Tha  mi  'm  aouar  's  a'  cbòmb  -stri,  a  tbrtìn." 

Mar  tbig  gutb  fuasacb  o  gbaoitb 
Air  long  'an  caol  glas  Innis  uaine 
'G  a  bualadb  tro'  'n  doimbne  'tba  faoin, 

155  'Ciar-mbarcacb  nam  baotb  tboiina  mora  ; 
]\Iar  sin  cbuir  gutb  uaibbreacb  an  rigb 
Mòr  Oisian  su  stri  nan  sleagli. 
Tbog  e  suas  a  cbi'uaidb  'an  soillse, 
'An  cearb  dbubb  gun  bboillsge  a'  cbònibraig, 

IGO  Mar  eudann  re  leatbainn  gun  tuar, 
'An  iomall  ciar  nam  fuar  nial, 
Seal  mu  -n  eiricb  an  stoirm  air  cbuan. 

Ard-fbuaimueacb  o'  cbòiunicb  Mhòra, 
Tbaom  gu  dòmbail  còmbrag  sgiatbacb. 
1G5  Treun  Fbionngbal  a'  gluasad  a'  mbòr  sliluaigb, 


the  warriors  remembered  in  peace,  when  echoing  shiekls  are  lieanl 
no  more.  Bend  then  in  grief  over  the  flood  where  blows  the  moun- 
tain breeze.  Let  them  pa-ss  on  tliy  soul,  the  blue-eyed  dwellera  of 
the  tomb.  But  Erin  rolls  to  war,  wide-tumbling,  rough,  and  dark. 
Lift,  Ossian,  lift  the  shield  !  I  am  alone,  my  son  !  " 

As  comes  the  sudden  voice  of  winds  to  the  becalmed  slii|i  uf  Tnis- 
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Let  warriors  be  remembered  in  peace. 
When  nought  is  heard  of  lowering  war 
Around  the  bossy  shield  in  hardy  fights. 
Bend  then  in  grief  above  the  stream 

145  Smote  by  the  cold  winds  of  the  peaks — 
Then  be  thy  soul  in  blackness 
For  the  blue-eyed,  stretched  in  the  grave. 
Erin  comes  on  in  the  folds  of  strife, 
Broad  and  great  and  dark. 

150  Ossian,  lift  with  us  the  shield; 
I,  0  hero  !  am  alone  in  battle." 

As  comes  a  di'ead  voice  from  the  wind 
To  a  ship  in  the  grey  strait  of  Innis-huna, 
Driving  her  over  the  waste  deep, 

155  Darkly  riding  the  great  wild  waves — 
So  drove  the  lofty  word  of  the  king 
Great  Ossian  to  the  conflict  of  spears. 
He  lifted  hio;h  his  shining  steel 
In  the  dark  and  cloudy  skii-t  of  battle, 

IGO  Like  the  face  of  a  broad  pale  moon, 
On  the  dusky  edge  of  cold  clouds. 
The  moment  ere  wakes  the  storm  of  ocean. 


DUAN  VIII. 

soiTow  when 
the  time  for 
action  had 
arrived,  and 
Erin's  host 
was  advancing 
upon  theni. 


Ossian  is 
roused  by  his 
voice,  and 
rashes  to 
battle  liko  a 
ship  driven 
onwards  by  a 
sudden  blast 
of  stormy 
wiud. 


Loud-sounding  from  the  moss  of  Mora, 
Vast  in  volume,  poured  the  shielded  war ; 
1G5  Strong  Fingal  rousing  his  mighty  host — 


FingaVs  ad- 
vance is  de- 
scribed. 


liuiia,  anil  drives  it  large  along  the  deep,  dark  ;.'ider  of  the  wave  ;  so 
tlie  voice  of  Fingal  sent,  Ossian,  tall,  along  the  heath.  He  lifted 
high  his  shining  sliield  in  the  dusky  wing  of  war,  like  the  broad 
blank  moon  in  the  skirt  of  a  cloud  before  the  storms  arise. 

Loud  from  moss-covered  Mora  poiu'ed  down  at  once  the  broail- 
wmged  war.    Fingal  led  his  people  forth,  king  of  jMorven  of  streams. 
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«  Around  its 
brciw  ;  lit.  its 
clieek. 


Eigh  Mhoi'liheiuu  nan  scòrr-sliruth  ciara. 
Sgiath  iolair'  a'  sgaoileadli  's  an  iirnl, 
A  liath-f  halt  a'  taomadh  m'  a  gliuaillean, 
'Gharbh  cheuman  mar  thorruun  nan  earn. 

170  'S  trie  a  sheas  e,  's  a  shoalladh  mu  'u  cnairt, 
Teine  'losgadh  o  bhuaireadh  nan  arm. 
Bu  choslach  e  ri  carraig  chruaidh, 
Fo  liath  eith  'am  bruachan  nan  alld, 
A'  choille  fo  ghaoith,  'us  i  'fuaim  ; 

175  Sruthan  'deakadh  m'a  gruaidh  's  m'a  ceanu,' 
'Ssfaoileadh  àrd  an  cobhair  aii-  osaiir- 


A  nise  bhuail  e  cos  creig  Liibair, 
'Us  Filleau  air  chidaobh  'an  suaiu. 
Bha  Bran  'n  a  shineadh  air  a  sgeith, 

180  It'  fhireoin  chorr  a'  stri  's  a'  ghaoith  : 
Glan  o  f  hraoch  chiteadh  thall 
Ceann  cruaidh  sleagh  fhada  an  laoich. 
Thoe;  an  doe^hruinn  do  anam  an  triath, 
Mar  dhubh  ghaoith  'tha  'fiaradh  air  loch. 

185  Thionudaidh  e  'cheuman  air  an  t-sliabli, 
'S  e  'g  aomadh  o  'sgiath  air  a  shleagh. 

Leum  Bran  an  uchd  bhàin  gu  luatli, 
Gu  astar  ritrh  nan  sluaoh  le  solas  : 


On  liigh  spreads  the  eagle's  wing.  His  grey  liair  is  poured  on  his 
shoulders  broad.  In  tliuuder  are  his  mighty  strides,  lie  often 
stood,  and  saw  behind  the  wide-gleaming  rolling  of  armour.  A  nuk 
he  seemed,  grey  over  with  ice,  whose  woods  are  liigli  in  ^vind. 
Bright  streams  leap  from  its  head,  and  spread  tlieir  foam  on  blasts. 
Now  he  came  to  Luhar's  cave,  where  Fillau  darkly  slept.     Bran 
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King  of  Morveu  of  browu  rocky  streams. 

An  eagle's  wing  was  spread  ou  high  ; 

On  his  shoulders  flowed  his  hoary  haii- ; 

His  great  strides  like  thimder  of  the  craggy  peaks. 
170  Often  he  stood  and  looked  around  ; 

Fire  was  flashing  from  his  brandished  arms  : 

He  Avas  like  to  a  solid  rock 

Clothed  with  ice  by  the  river's  banks, 

When  the  wood  is  sounding  in  the  wind  ; 
175  Streams  flash  around  its  brow  and  head," 

Flinging  high  their  foam  upon  the  blast. 
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Now  he  reached  the  cave  of  Lubar's  rock, 
Where  Fillan,  lifeless,  lay  in  sleep  ; 
Bran  was  lying  on  his  shield, 

180  The  great  eagle's  feather  tossing  in  the  wind 
Clear-shining  in  the  heath  was  seen 
The  head  of  the  hero's  long  steel  spear ; — 
Anguish  rose  in  the  soul  of  the  chief, 
Like  a  black  wind  eddying  on  the  loch. 

185  He  turned  away  his  steps  on  the  hill. 
And  leaned  from  his  shield  on  his  spear. 


He  reached 
Lubar's  rock, 
where  Fillan 
had  fallen, 
liran  was 
lying  ou  his 
shield, 


Quickly  Brau  of  the  white  breast  bounded 
In  joy  to  the  path  of  the  king  of  men  : 


and  quickly 
hounded  to- 
wards Fiugal. 


stOl  lay  on  the  broken  shield :  the  eagle-wing  is  strewed  by  the 
winds.  Bright  from  withered  furze  looked  forth  the  hero's  spear. 
Then  grief  stirred  the  soul  of  the  king,  lOce  whirlwinds  blackening 
on  a  lake.  He  turned  his  sudden  step,  and  leaned  on  his  bending 
spear. 

White-breasted  Eran  came  bounding  with  joy  to  the  known  path 
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a  "  Grave  "  or 
"ca,ve,"ìuiigìi, 
or  uaimh. 
The  two  Gaelic- 
words  are  very 
similar,  and 
seem  to  have 
been  the  same 
originally. 


TliàiuÌ2;  e  's  a  sUealladli  air  uaio-li  " 
190  Anns  'n  do  sbineadh  'u  a  sliuaiu  an  scalgair.. 

Moch  's  a'  mhadainn  b'  anusa  do  threun 

Fuaim  faoghaid  mu  blieiun  nan  ruadh. 

An  sin  blia  sileadli  sios  do  dheoir, 

0  anam  mòr  an  righ  fo  gliruaim. 
195  ]\Iar  thaomas  'an  ardaibli  nan  gaotli, 

Stoirm  uisge  o  fhaobbar  nan  cruacli, 

A'  fagail  slirutli  glan  's  an  f liraoch ; 

Grian  a'  dearrsadh  air  aonach  nan  stnadh ; 

Ceannan  uaine  nan  torn  fo  f  lieur  : 
200  Mar  sin  a  gliluais  an  dealra  baoth 

0  cliòmhrag  air  laoeh  nan  triatli. 

Lenm  e  air  a  shleagh  thar  Liiljair, 

'Us  bhuail  gu  'ciil  a  mbòr  sgiatli. 

Bha  aomadli  'us  taomadli  an  t-sluaigli, 
205  Le  'u  uile  roiuu  cliruaidh  gu  blar. 


Chual'  Eirinu  gun  eagal  am  fuaim; 
Leathann,  gliluais  i  a  sluagh  gu  rc^idli. 
Blia  Maltlios  ciar  an  sgiath  an  raoiu, 
Le  sealladli  nacli  faoin  fo  'dliubli  fliàbliraid 
210  'Us  teann  air  bha  'dealradli  's  a'  ghleaun, 
Gath  soluis  nam  bard  's  nan  triatli, 
Hidalla  'bha  riamh  clio  ciuin. 


of  Fingal.  He  came,  and  looked  towards  the  cave  where  the  bhie- 
eyed  hunter  lay,  for  he  was  wont  to  stride  with  morning  to  the 
dewy  bed  of  the  roe.  It  was  then  the  teare  of  tlie  king  came  down, 
and  all  his  sold  was  dark.  But  as  the  rising  wind  rolls  away  tlio 
storm  of  rain,  and  leaves  the  white  streams  to  the  sun,  and  high 
hills  with  their  heads  of  grass  ;  so  the  returning  war  Ijrighteni'tl  the 
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He  came,  aud  looked  to  the  grave" 
190  Where  the  hunter  was  laid  in  his  sleep. 

At  early  morn  the  delight  of  the  chief 

Was  the  sound  of  the  chase  on  the  hill  of  deer. 

Then  was  there  raining  down  of  tears 

From  the  great  heart  of  the  king  in  sorrow. 
195  As  pours  in  the  high  places  of  the  winds 

A  storm  of  rain  from  the  side  of  the  peaks, 

Leaving  clear  streams  through  the  heather ; 

The  sun  shines  on  the  clouded  hill ; 

The  heads  of  knolls  are  ejreen  in  erass ; — 
200  So  passed  a  flickering  gleam 

From  battle  to  the  hero  of  heroes. 

He  leaped  over  Lubar  on  his  spear, 

And  struck  his  great  shield  with  might. 

Forward  the  people  bent,  and  rushed 
205  With  all  their  sharp  steel  to  the  fight. 

Erin  heard  the  noise  without  dismay ; 
Widespread,  her  people  to  the  plain  advanced. 
Dark  ]\Ialhos  on  the  wing  of  the  field. 
With  threatening  glance  from  his  black  eyebrow 
210  And  near  him,  bright  in  the  glen, 

The  sunbeam  of  bards  and  of  chiefs — 
Hidala,  who  was  ever  gentle ; 
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Overcome 
with  grief, 
tlie  king 
suddenly 
tlirued  baelc, 


leaped  across 
the  river  of 
Lubar,  and 
sounded  his 
iTeat  shield. 


The  host  of 
Erin,  nothing 
daunted,  came 
onwards  : 
(_'a-nior  and 
various  chiefs 
are  described. 


mmcl  of  Fingal  He  bounded  on  his  spear  over  Lubar,  and  struck 
Lis  echoing  shield.  His  ridgy  host  bend  forward  at  once  with  all 
their  pointed  steel. 

Nor  Erin  heard  with  fear  the  sound  :  wide  they  came  rolling 
along.  Dark  Malthos,  in  the  wing  of  war,  looks  forward  from 
shaggy  brows.     Next  rose  that  beam  of  light,  Hidalla ;  then  the 
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Bha  gruaim  J\Iliathrounain  's  a'  cliruaicli, 
'Eosgau  'sealladh  o  ghniaidh  ail-  nàmbaid. 

215  Air  sleagli  bha  Clonal"  nan  gorm  sgiath, 
Cormar  ciar  nan  ciabha  mora 
Gu  dòmliail  fo  cliomas  na  gaoitlic, 
]\Iall,  0  chid  torr  àrd  nan  cos 
Ghluais  gu  mòr  cruth  còrr  rìgh  Atha  ; 

220  An  da  shleagh  a'  dealradh  'n  a  laimli, 
'Us  leth  a  ghhas  sgèith  thall  ag  cii'igh, 
Mar  ghatli  teine  'an  oidhche  'dol  suas 
Air  beanntailjh  ruadh  nam  fuar  thaibhseau. 
'N  uair  a  dhcalradh  kds  uile  'am  faire, 

225  Thaom  an  sluagh  a'  buaireadh  stri ; 
Bha  sradadh  dearg  dealain  na  stailiun 
A'  beiimadh  's  a'  snamh  o  dlui  thaobh. 

Mar  thachras  'am  bruaillein  da  cliiiau 
Le  'n  uile  stuaidh,  fo  fhuaradh  shian 

230  'An  am  dhoibh  faireachadh  fo  ghruaim 

Ard  chòmh  -stri  chruaidh  nan  gaotli  's  nan  nial 
'An  caol  ghlas  Limioin  nan  crcag  fiar ; 
Air  faobhar  chruachan  ard  nam  fuaiiii 
Faoin  astar  nam  fuath  gun  leus ; 

235  O'n  osaig  tha  tuitcam  ail-  cuan 

Ard  choille  o  chruaich  gaeli  beinn', 
'Measo;  cobhair  'us  iadhaidh  nan  tore  : 


sidelong-looking  gloom  of  Maronnan.  Blue-shielded  Clonar  lifts 
tlie  spear ;  Cormar  sliakes  his  hiishy  locks  on  the  wind.  Slowly 
from  hehiud  a  rock  rose  tlie  hright  form  of  Atha.  First  appeared 
his  two  jiointed  spears,  then  the  half  of  his  burnished  sliiekl ;  like 
the  rising  of  a  nightly  meteor  over  the  vale  of  gho.sts.  Eut  when 
he  shone  all  abroad,  tlio  hosts  plunged  at  once  into  strife.     Tlie 
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Maronnan's  frowu  Avas  on  the  hill, 
His  eje  askance  upon  the  foe  ; 

215  On  his  spear  (leaned)  Clonar  of  blue  shields  ; 
The  bushy  locks  of  swarthy  Cormar 
Heavily  waved  at  the  will  of  the  wind  : 
Slowly  from  the  back  of  the  high  peak  of  caves 
Moved  stately  the  noble  form  of  Atha's  king ; 

220  Two  spears  were  glittering  in  his  hand  ; 
Half  of  his  shield  rose  up  (to  view), 
Like  a  fire-beam  ascending,  at  night. 
The  brown  hill  of  spectres  cold. 
When  fully  he  shone  on  the  ridge, 

225  The  people  plunged  into  raging  fight ; 
Eed  lightning-sparks  from  steel 
Ai'e  struck,  and  float  on  either  side. 

As  in  wild  tumult  meet  two  seas 
With  all  their  billows  in  the  height  of  storm, 

230  What  time  they  feel  in  -^ATath 

The  high  hard  conflict  of  winds  and  of  clouds 
In  Lumou's  grey  strait  of  jutting  crags  ; 
On  the  brow  of  high  and  sounding  peaks 
Is  the  dark  and  empty  spiiit-path ; 

235  Beneath  the  blast,  fall  on  the  flood 
High  trees  from  the  crests  of  every  hiU 
Amid  the  foaming  and  rolling  of  whales  ; — 


The  onset  of 
the  two  hosts 
is  compared 
to  tlie  meeting 
of  two  stonily 
seas. 


gleaming  ■waves  of  steel  are  poured  on  either  side. 

As  meet  two  troubled  seas,  171111  the  roUing  of  all  their  waves, 
when  they  feel  the  ivings  of  contending  winds  in  the  rock-sided 
frith  of  Luuion ;  along  the  echoing  hUls  is  the  dim  course  of  ghosts : 
from  the  hhist  fall  the  torn  groves  on  the  deep  amidst  the  foamy 
path  of  whales.     So  mixed  the  hosts.     Now  Fingal,  now  Cathmor, 
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DUAN  Tin.  Mar  sin  a  thaom  's  a'  clieile  an  aluagh  ; 

Nis  Fionnglial  nam  buadli,  nis  Cathmor 
240  'Ai'd-leumaJli  a  macli  air  a'  cluuaicli, 
Dubli  aomadli  a'  liliais  air  da  tlia(il>li. 
'Liatli-dhealradli  o  cliomh  -stri  na  cruaidlie, 
A'  leantuinn  suas  garbli  astair  nan  triatli, 
'S  iad  a'  sineadh  an  ceuman  fo  flmaini, 
245  'Gearradh  sios  garbh-fhaobhar  nan  sgiatli. 

Thnit  Matbronnan  fo  Kiimh  an  rigli, 
Slnte  sios  tUar  stri  nan  sruth  ; 
E'a  thaobh  tbionail  uisge  na  frith' 
'Liath-leumadh  thar  aomadh  a  sgt^itb'. 

250  Bhuail  Cathmor  'an  Clonar  a  chruaidh  ; 
Cha  do  tbnit  e  gun  tuar  air  lar  ; 
Ghaljb  darag  a'  cbiabb  'bba  m'a  gbrnaidb, 
A  gbarbh  cheami-bbeairt  a'  ghuisad  uiall ; 
Tuitidh  deoir  o  Tblàthnilùn  's  an  talla 

255  Fo  eirigh  uchd  banail  ua  fial. 

Cha  do  dhi-chiiimhn'  misc  fcin 
Sleagh  fhada  nan  treun  'an  còmbrag. 
Bha  aomadh  nam  marlih  fo  mo  bheum, 
Og  Hidalhi  gun  fheum  's  a'  chòmh  -stxi. 
260  A  chaoin  ohuth  Chlomath  nan  sruth  ciar, 


came  abroad.  The  dark  tumbling  of  death  is  before  them :  the 
gleam  of  broken  steel  is  rolled  on  their  ste]is,  as,  loud,  the  high- 
bounding  kings  hewed  down  the  ridge  of  shields. 

Maronnau  fell  by  Fingal,  laid  large  across  a  stream.  Tlie  waters 
gathered  by  his  side,  and  leapt  grey  over  his  bossy  shield.  Clonar 
is  pierced  by  Cathmor:  nor  yet  lay  the  chief  on  oartli.     -\ii  oal< 
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So  rushed  on  each  other  the  hosts  : 
Now  glorious  Fingal,  and  now  Ca-mor, 
240  High-bounding  forward  on  the  hill ; 
The  dark  swoop  of  death  on  either  side 
Grey-gleaming  from  the  strife  of  steel, 
Followed  close  the  great  strides  of  the  chiefs 
As  they  stretched  their  sounding  steps, 


Maronnan  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  king, 
Sti'etched  across  a  brawling  stream  ; 
Against  him  heaped  the  waters  of  the  hill. 
And,  grey,  leaped  over  the  slope  of  his  shield. 

250  Ca-mor  pierced  Clonar  with  his  steel ; 
Wan,  he  fell  not  on  the  ground — 
In  an  oak  the  locks  round  his  face  were  caught ; 
His  great  helmet  slid  slowly  down  : 
Tears  will  fall  from  Tlamin  in  the  hall — 

255  Her  womanly  and  noble  breast  will  heave. 

Nor  did  I  myself  forget 
The  long  spear  of  the  strong  in  fight. 
In  death  they  bowed  beneath  my  strokes ; 
Young  Hidala  failed  in  battle. 
2G0  Sweet  voice  of  Clonra  of  dark  streams. 


seized  Ids  liair  in  liis  fall.  His  Lelmet  rolled  on  the  ground.  By- 
its  thong  hung  his  hroad  shield  ;  over  it  wandered  his  streaming 
blood.  Tla-min  shall  weep  in  the  hall,  and  strike  her  heaving 
hreast. 

Nor  did  Ossian  forget  the  spear  in  the  wing  of  his  war.     He 
strewed  the  field  with  dead.     Young  Hidalla  came.     Soft  voice  of 


The  steps  of 
botli  Fiugal 
ami  (/a-ni(ir 
are  tollow<'cl 
by  .leath 
whithersoevei 
they  turn. 


Fingal  sla 
filaronjian 


On  tlie  other 
liauil,  Ca-mor 
slew  Clonar, 
whose  wife, 
Tlamin,  is 
des.rilied  as 
inonrning  for 
him. 


Ossian  kills 
Hidala, 
whose  fall  he 
deeply  regrets. 
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C'iiim'  a  tliogas  air  triatli  a'  cliruaidh  ? 

Truagh  !  uacli  tachradli  'au  talla  fial, 

'Au  stri  mu  'n  iadliadli  na  luaidh  ? 

Chunnaic  Maltlios  losal  au  triath  ; 
2G5  Ghlac  dubhar  a  thriall  's  e  gim  clili  : 

Ail-  da  tliaobb  liatb  alldaiu  nan  sliabli 

Chrom  siuu  'an  ciaradh  na  stri. 

Theiring  sios  an  spour  air  a'  cbnan ; 

Bhris  gutban  mu  'n  cuairt  o  fhiar  gbaoitli 
270  An  truscanaibb  teino  gacb  cruaicb, 

Garbb  tborrunn  a'  fuaim  o  cbeò  baotb. 

'An  diibbra  sbiolaidb  sios  an  nàmbaid ; 

Sbeas  Mòrbbeinn  gun  cbàil  'us  gun  tuar  ; ' 

Bba  m'  aomadb  tbar  srutban  a'  cbatbair 
275  'Measg  faruim  nacb  jrann  mu  mo  cUuais. 


«  "  Morven 
stood  bereft 
of  strength, 
and  jiale." 
They  also 
Here  ap]palleil 
hy  the  sudden 
storm. 


&  I  pressed  on 
the  hosts,  &c. 
The  Gaelic 
verb  aineudhf 
here  used  in 
a  transitive 
sense,  now 
always  takes 
tlie  preposi- 
tinn  «;»■  after 
it  when  sir;ni- 
iyiiig,  as  liere, 
to  "  pursue," 
or  "press on." 


'N  sin  cbualas  gutb  fuasacb  an  rigli, 
'Us  toirm  sbil  Bbolga  o  stri. 
Obit'  an  treun  o  am  gu  am 
'An  deabxn  a  cbeum  nacb  robb  malb 
280  Bbuail  mi  sgiatb  cliaismeacbd  nam  fuaim, 
Mi  'sineadb  Alnecma  nan  sluagb  ; '' 
lad  ag  iadbadb  'an  ciaradb  nan  gleanu 
Fo  cbo-tliioual  miug,  nacb  'oil  gann. 

Sbcall  a'  gbrian  gu  'trian  a  'nial ; 


streamy  Clonra  !  why  dost  tliou  lift  tho  steel  1  O  that  we  met  in 
the  strife  of  song  in  thy  own  rushy  valu  !  Maltlios  beheld  him 
low,  and  darkened  as  he  i-ushed  along.  On  either  side  of  a  stream 
wo  bend  in  the  echoing  strife.  Heaven  comes  rolling  dovrsi :  around 
burst  tho  voices  of  squally  winds.  Hills  are  clothed  at  times  in  iire  ; 
thunder  rolls  in  wreaths  of  mist.  In  darkness  shrunk  the  foe  : 
Mnrven's    warriors  .stood   aLrlinst.       Still   I  bent  <ivi'r   llio  strraiii 
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Why  raise  thy  spear  against  a  warrior  1 
AVoiiIcl  that  we  met  in  the  festive  hall, 
In  the  contest  wreathed  with  song  I 
Malhos  saw  the  chief  laid  low  ; 

205  Darkness  and  faintness  took  his  step  : 

On  the  bank  of  a  grey  streamlet  of  the  hills 

We  bent  in  the  darkening  of  strife. 

The  sky  descended  on  the  sea ; 

From  the  whirlwind  voices  burst  around  ; 

270  Through  the  fiery  robe  of  every  hill, 

Great  thunders  roared  in  wandering  mist. 
In  the  darkness  ebbed  away  the  foe. 
Morven  stood  bereft  of  strength,  and  pale  :  " 
I  leaped  over  the  streams  of  the  moor 

275  'Mid  din  loud-sounding  in  my  ears. 

There  was  heard  the  king's  dread  voice. 
And  the  noise  of  Bolga's  race  in  flight : 
The  hero  was  ever  and  anon  beheld 
In  the  lightning  of  his  rapid  strides. 
280  I  struck  the  sounding  shield  of  war-alarm, 
AVhile  I  pressed  on  the  hosts  of  Alnecma,' 
As  they  wound  their  way  in  dusk  of  glens, 
Through  gathering  of  far-spread  mist. 

The  sun  looked  forth  through  a  cloud  ; 
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Malhos  at- 
tacks Ossian  ; 
but  raeantimo 
a  great  tlmn- 
derstorm, 
accompanied 
with  heavy 
mist,  comes 
on,  and  the 
host  of  Erin 
retreat. 


Ossian  pursues 
them. 


amidst  my  wliistling  locks. 

Then  rose  the  voice  of  Kngal,  and  the  sound  of  the  flying 
foe.  I  saw  the  king  at  times  in  lightning,  darkly  striding  in  his 
might.  I  struck  my  echoing  shield,  and  hung  forward  on  the 
steps  of  Alnecma :  the  foe  is  rolled  before  me  like  a  wreath  of 
.smoke. 

The  sun  looked  forth  from  his  clouil  ;  t]i(>  hundred  streams  of 
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«  111  tliB  Jaik 
^'ori'ie,  &c. ; 
lit.  in  tlw  dark 
armpit. 


285  Ceiul  srutlian  'dol  sios  ';m  soillse. 

Bu  mliall  an  ceo  air  thaobh  nan  sliabli, 
Air  eudann  nan  liatli-chiirn  a'  boillsgeadh. 
C  ait'  am  bheil  na  gaisgicli  tlireim  1 
Mu  shrutb,  mu  bheinn,  mu  cliraoibli  o  ard  ? 

290  Mi  'cluinntinn  fuaim  arma  nam  beum  : 
Tlia  'n  stii-san  mu  iadbadh  nan  earn, 
'An  achlais  dhuibh  mbaill  a'  cbeò." 
Mar  sin  tba  stri  nam  fuatb-tbaibbs'  fein 
'An  oidbcbe  dbnibb,  air  beiun  nan  nial, 

295  lad  a'  comb  -stri  mu  sgiatbau  garbb  treun 
Gaoitb  gbeambraidb  'tha  'beumadb  nan  sian, 
Tbar  taomadh  'us  aomadh  nan  tonn. 


Gbluais  mi  tball ;  tbeicb  liatb  cbeo  mal 
A'  deab-adb  fann  sbeas  iads'  aig  Liibar, 

300  Treun  Cliatbmlior  ri  carraig  nan  alld 
Letb-aomta  air  sgeitb,  's  e  fo  dbiilibra, 
A  gbabli  gu  'cid  srutb  iir  nan  earn, 
'Bba  'leum  o  ebarraig  nan  dos  batb. 
Bba  ceuman  garbb  an  rigb  gu  triall ; 

305  Acb  cbunnaic  e  am  fial  fo  fbuil ; 
Tbuit  gbas  laun  Luinne  r'a  tbaobb  ; 
Labbair  e  's  a  sbòlas  a'  dorchadb. 

"  An  geill  mac  Bborbair  nan  corn  fial, 


Moi-lena  slione.  Slow  rose  the  blue  columns  of  mist  against  the 
glittering  hill.  "  "Where  arc  the  mighty  kings  1  Not  by  that  stream 
nor  wood  are  the)'.  I  hear  the  clang  of  arms  :  their  strife  is  in 
the  bosom  of  that  mist.  Such  is  the  contending  of  .sjiirits  in  a 
nightly  cloud,  when  they  strive  for  the  wintry  wings  of  winds  and 
the  rolliu':  of  the  foam-covered  waves. 
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285  A  hundred  streams  flowed  down  in  light ; 
Sluggish  the  mist  on  the  hill-sides, 
Gleaming  on  the  face  of  hoary  crags. 
AVhere  are  the  mighty  warriors  ? 
By  stream,  or  Ben,  or  tree  on  high  Ì 

290  I  hear  the  noise  of  cleaving  arms  : 
They  fight  in.  the  hollow  of  the  hills. 
In  the  dark  corrie  of  slow-moving  mist." 
So  is  the  strife  of  spectres  dread 
In  dark  night  on  the  clouded  Ben, 

295  As  they  fight  on  the  strong  wild  Avings 
Of  winter-wind  that  cleaves  the  storm. 
Over  the  breaking  headlong  waves. 

On  I  went ;  slowly  fled  the  hoary  mist ; 

Faintly  gleaming,  they  stood  at  Lubar  : 
300  Brave  Ca-mor  stood  by  the  rock  of  streams, 

HaK  leaning  in  gloom  on  his  shield, 

Against  it  flowed  the  cairn's  fresh  streams 

That  leaped  from  the  rock  of  hoary  trees. 

The  king's  great  strides  were  about  to  turn, 
305  But  he  saw  the  hero  in  blood  ; 

The  blue  sword  of  Luno  sank  by  his  side  ; 

He  spoke  while  his  joy  grew  dark  : 


'  Yields  Borbar's  son  of  festive  c 


::ups  i 


I  rushed  along.  The  grey  mist  rose.  Tall,  gleaming,  they  stood 
at  Lubar.  Cathmor  leaned  against  a  rock  :  his  half-faUen  shield 
received  tlie  stream  that  leapt  from  the  moss  ahove.  Towards  him 
is  the  stride  of  Fingal :  he  saw  the  hero's  hlood.  His  sword  fell 
slowly  to  his  side.     He  spoke  midst  his  darkening  joj-. 

"Yields  the  race  of  Borbar-duthiil'!  or  still  does  he  lift  the 


Tlie  storm 
clears  off. 
He  hears  tlie 
sounding 
arms  of  the 
two  kings, 
Finyal  and 
(.'a-nior,  in 
combat,  but 
for  a  time 
does  not  see 
tlieni. 


When  he 
drew  near 
them,  he  saw 
Ca-mor,  sorely 
wounded, 
leaning  on  his 
shield. 
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TICxHMORA 


DUAX  VIII. 

a  Thy  name 
is  not  un- 
known ;  lit 
under  whis- 
per, OT  secret 
sign. 


No  'n  togar  leis  sgiath  'us  sleagli  I 

310  Cha-n'eil  d'ainm  -sa  fo  sliauas,  a  tliriatli, 
'An  àrd-Atba  a's  ciara  magh, 
Talla  mòr  nam  fleagh  's  nan  sàr ; 
Thàinig  e  mar  aiteal  thar  stuadh 
Gu  mo  chluais  'an  tir  nam  beann. 

315  Tliig-sa  gu  mo  chuirmibh,  a  tluviii ; 
Bithidh  gaisgicli  fo  blieud  air  am. 
Cha  teine  do  nàimlidean  mi  fein  ; 
Cha  shòlas  do  threun  mu  mbarbli 
No  calmai  garbli  air  làr  'an  còmlirag. 

320  Is  eòlas  dìmadh  lot  dliomli  fèiu  ; 

Gacli  dithean  'tha  'm  fritli  no  'n  gleaun 
Ghlac  mi  'u  caoin  cheanna  's  a'  bbeiuu, 
'S  iad  ag  aomadli  mu  slaruthan  thall 
Fo  chàrnaibli  'bu  diomliaire  gaotb. 

325  Is  dorcba  sambacb  am  mòr  tbriatli, 

Eio'b  Atba  nan  ciar  sbrutb  's  nan  dàimb 


"  Aig  Atba,  a's  ciara  srutb, 
Tba  èii'igh  carraig'  dbuibb  fo  cboinnicb 
Air  a  ceann  tba  seacbran  nan  geug 
330  Fo  bbaotb  astar  nan  treun  gbaotb  ; 
Dorcba  fo  'b-eudann  tba  cos 
Ri  glan  sbrutban  a's  mòr  fuaim  : 
Anns  an  tiitc  sin  fein,  a  tbrcin. 


.spear  1  Xot  uiihcavd  is  lliy  nnniu  at  Atlia,  iu  tlio  green  dwelling  of 
strangers.  It  has  come  lilce  the  breeze  of  his  desert  to  the  ear  of 
Fingal.  Come  to  my  hill  of  feasts  :  the  mighty  fail  at  times.  Ko 
fire  am  I  to  low-laid  foes  :  I  rejoice  not  over  the  fall  of  the  hrave. 
To  close  the  wound  is  mine  :  1  have  known  the  herbs  of  the  liills. 
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Or  will  he  lift  his  shield  and  sword  ? 

310  Thy  name  is  not  unkuowu,  0  chief !  " 
In  lofty  Atha  of  dusky  plain, 
Great  dwelling  of  feasts  and  of  heroes  ; 
It  has  come  like  a  breeze  across  the  waves 
To  my  ear  in  the  land  of  hills. 

315  Come  to  my  feast,  thou  brave  one ; 
Warriors  at  times  must  fail. 
No  fii'e  am  I  to  foemen ; 
The  brave  rejoice  not  over  the  dead, 
Nor  over  the  great  and  strong  laid  low  in  war. 

320  The  art  of  closing  wounds  is  mine  ;  ^ 
Of  every  flower  in  wood  or  glen 
I  have  plucked  the  ripe  heads  on  the  hill. 
As  they  bent  before  me  by  the  stream, 
Under  the  rocky  peaks  of  secret  winds. 

325  Dark  and  silent  is  the  mighty  prince — 

King  of  Atha  of  brown  streams  and  strangers. 

"  By  Atha  of  darkest  stream 
Eises  a  black  and  mossy  crag ; 
On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of  boughs 
330  In  the  wild  ti'ack  of  mighty  winds  ; 
Under  its  face  is  a  darksome  cave 
By  a  clear  loud-sounding  river  : 
In  that  same  spot,  0  hero ! 


I   seized  tlieir  fail'  Leads  on  liigh,  as  they  waved  by  their  secret 
streams.     Thou  art  dark  and  silent,  king  of  Atha  of  strangers  ! " 

"  By  Atha  of  the  stream,"  he  said,  "  there  rises  a  mossy  rock. 
On  its  head  is  the  wandering  of  boughs  within  the  course  of  ■winds. 
Dark  in  its  face  is  a  cave  with  its  own  loud  riU.     Tliere  have  I 


DUAN  VIII. 

Fiugal  gener- 
ously otfers 
him  frieiul- 
sliip,  and 


promises, 
through  his 
knowledge  of 
the  virtues  of 
herlis,  to  heal 
his  wounds. 


Ca-mor  replies 
hy  describing 
the  ]ilace 
where  he 
wishes  to  be 
bmied, 
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DUAN'  VIII.  Cliuala  mi  ceuman  uuii  ilàimli, 

335  'N  uaii'  a  chluais  iad  gu  talla  iian  ttuul 
'Us  nau  slige  suu  Lheud  fo  dliàii  ; 
Las  solas  mar  theine  dliomh  fèin 
Air  m'  anam  mu  charraig  nan  cranu. 
Biodh,  'an  dorcha,  an  so  mo  cliòmlinuidli 
340  'An  gleannan  còmliuard  m'  eòlais  fein. 
0  so  bi'dli  mo  dhìreadli  gu  luath 
Air  aiteal  'tlia  'ruagadk  uau  cluaran, 
'Us  coimh  'didli  mi  sìos  gun  glu'uaim 
Aii'  Atba  nan  cruacli  'us  nan  srutli." 


«  My  yeare^ 
are  closing  in  ; 
lit.  are  about 
their  circle — 
i.e.  are  around 
(lue). 


345       "  C'uim'  a  laliliras  an  rioL  mu  'u  uai"!!  i 

o  o 

'Oiseiu,  tlircig  a  tliuar  an  laocli ! 
Biodh  solas  mu  'anamsan  sliuas 
Mar  slirutli  a  tlia  'fuaim  gu  baotli — 
Ard  Chathmor,  ceann  faoilidh  uau  daimh. 

350  A  mhic,  tlia  mo  bhliadhua  mu  'n  cuairt," 
lad  a'  sanas  'an  cluasaibb  an  rigli, 
lad  a'  slacadb  mo  sbleagbsa  nam, 
'Dol  thairis  gun  luaidb  mu  stri. 
*  C'uim'  uach  siolaidb/  tbeii-  iadsan  fein, 

355  '  Liatb  Fliionngbal  o  flicum  ami  a  tlihr  ? 
'Bbeil  do  shòlas  'an  lotaibli  nam  beum  ? 
'An  deuraibb  nan  treun  fo  mbiiig  ? ' 
A  liatb  bbliadbna,  siolaidli  mi  fein  ; 
Cba-n'eil  solas,  no  feum  'am  fuil. 


heard  the  tread  of  strangers  when  they  passed  to  my  liall  of  shells. 
Joy  rose  like  a  flame  on  my  soul  :  I  blest  the  echoing  rock.  Here 
bo  my  dwellhig  in  darkness,  in  my  grjissy  vale.  Froni  this  I  shall 
mount  the  breeze  that  pursues  my  thistle's  beard,  or  look  down  on 
blue-winding  Atha  from  its  wandering  mist." 

"  "Why  speaks   the  king  of  the  tomb?     Ossian,  the  warrior  hiis 
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I  have  heard  the  tread  of  strangers, 
335  As  they  advanced  to  the  hall  of  harps 

And  of  faultless  shells,  together  with  the  song ; 
Then  kindled  joy  like  fire 
Around  my  soul  on  the  rocks  of  ti-ees. 
There,  in  darkness,  let  my  dwelling  be, 
340  In  my  own  smooth  and  well-known  glen. 
Thence  shall  I  speedily  ascend 
On  the  breeze  that  chases  the  thistle  ; 
And  I  will  look  without  a  frown 
On  Atha  of  mountains  and  of  streams." 

345       "  Why  speaks  the  king  of  the  grave  ? 

Ossian,  the  hero's  hue  has  fled ! 

Let  joy  surround  his  soul  on  high 

Like  a  river  loud-resounding — • 

Great  Ca-mor,  o-enerous  chief  of  strangers  I 
350  My  years,  0  son  !  are  closing  in  ; " 

They  warn  the  ears  of  the  king  ; 

They  are  wresting  from  me  the  spear ; 

They  pass  without  praise  of  Avar. 

'  Why  not  withdraw,'  they  say, 
355  '  Grey  Fingal,  from  war  to  thy  tower  Ì 

Is  thy  joy  in  gashing  wounds  ì 

In  the  tears  of  the  brave  in  grief  1 ' 

Ye  hoary  years,  I  will  withcbaw  ; 

There  is  nor  joy  nor  gain  in  blood. 

failed  !  Joy  meet  thy  soul  like  a  stream,  Catlimor,  friend  of 
strangers  !  Mj'  son,  I  hear  the  call  of  years  ;  they  take  my  spear 
as  they  pass  along.  '  "Why  does  not  Fingal,'  they  seem  to  say,  '  rest 
within  his  hall  ì  Dost  thou  always  delight  in  blood  ?  in  the  tears 
of  the  sad  ? '  No,  ye  dark-rolling  years,  Fingal  delights  not  in 
blood.  Tears  are  wintry  streams  that  waste  away  my  soul.  But 
VOL.  II.  2  K 


and  immedi- 
ately dies. 


Fingal,  reflect- 
ing on  his  own 
advanced  age, 
and  the  many- 
sorrows  ac- 
companying 
war,  resolves 
to  draw  his 
speai- — "the 
spear  of 
Treunmor  " — 
no  more,  and 
resigns  it  to 
his  only  son 
Ossiau, 
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3G0  Tha  deuran  mar  gharbli  re  nan  speur 
'Cur  anaiui  fu  Ijhciul,  's  fo  dluibli. 
'N  uair  a  shincas  mo  slilios  sios  'an  sitli, " 
Gutli  garbh  nam  baoth  strl  'am  cLluais 
Gu  mo  mliosgladh  'an  talla  uau  rigli 

365  'S  a'  tarruing  gun  clili  mo  chruaidh  * — 
Clia  tarruing  sin  mo  chruaidh  na  's  mo  : 
Glacsa  sleagh  d'athar,  a  threin-f  hir  ; 
Tog  suas  i  'an  còmhragaibh  còrr, 
'N  uair  a  ghluaiseas  a'  mhòrchuis  gu  beuman. 

370       "  Tha  mo  shinns're  air  mo  thriall, 
Mo  ghniomha  do  thriathan  fo  'n  shilibh. 
'N  uair  ghluaiseas  mi  a  mach  air  sliabh, 
Air  mo  raonsa  tha  liath  an  diibhra. 
Chum  mo  làmh  na  lagaich  o  bheud, 

375  'S  leagh  mòrchuis  gun  fheum  fo  m'fheirg, 
Gun  solas  mu  thuiteam  nan  treun 
]Mo  shiiilean  ag  iadhadh  mu  leirg. 
Tachraidh  mo  shinns're  mise  tliall 
Aig  talla  nan  garbh  ghaoth  fiar 

380  'An  truscanaibh  soluis  neo-ghann, 
Siiilean  'lasadh  gu  mall  do  thriaith. 
Do  dhonaibh  'an  armaibh  gun  fheum 
Mar  re  iad  'an  diibhra  nan  speur, 
'Tha  'trusadh  tein-oidhche  m'a  gruaidli 

385  'Dearg-sheacbran  air  eudann  gun  tuar. 


"Lay  me  down 
in  peace ;  lit. 
ip/ien  stretches 
my  side  in 
2>eace. 

b  And  draw- 
ing my  willing 
steel;  lit. 
drawing  with- 
out strength 
my  spear. 
I  understand 
by  this  that 
he  had  no 
strength  to 
resist  the 
"  hoarse 
voice  "  of  war 
— i.e.  that  he 
was  still  in- 
clined to 
fight  on  ;  but 
the  transla- 
tion is  mainly 
conjectural. 


when  I  Re  down  to  rest,  tlien  comes  the  mighty  voice  of  war.  It 
awakes  mc  in  my  hall,  auJ  calls  forth  all  my  steeL  It  shall  call  it 
forth  no  more.  Ossian,  take  thou  thy  father's  spear.  Lift  it  in 
battle  when  the  proud  arise. 

"  My  fathers,  Ossian,  trace  my  steps ;  my  deeds  are  pleasant  to 
their  eyes.     "Wherever  I  come  forth  to  battle,  on  my  field  are  their 
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3(50  Like  a  stormy  moon  in  the  sky  are  tears, 
Weakening  and  darkening  the  soul. 
(But)  when  I  lay  me  down  in  peace," 
Fierce  war's  hoarse  voice  is  in  my  ear, 
Eousing  me  iu  the  dwelling-pLace  of  kings, 

365  And  di-awing  my  willing  steel.* 
That  shall  draw  it  forth  no  more  : 
Grasp,  thou  brave  one,  thy  father's  spear ; 
Lift  it  high  in  glorious  war, 
When  pride  comes  forth  to  slay. 

370       "  My  ancestors  are  on  my  track ; 
illy  deeds  axe  before  the  eyes  of  chiefs. 
When  I  go  forth  upon  the  hill, 
Theii'  hoary  shades  are  with  me  on  the  field. 
My  hand  has  kept  the  weak  from  harm  ; 

375  Vainglorious  pride  has  melted  'neath  my  wrath; 
I  never  joyed  at  the  fall  of  the  brave 
When  my  eye  ranged  over  the  field. 
My  fathers  will  meet  me  afar 
In  the  hall  of  the  great  and  eddying  winds 

380  In  robes  of  plenteous  light. 

While  the  eyes  of  the  heroes  mikUy  shine. 
To  the  weak  and  worthless  in  arms 
They  are  like  the  moon  in  a  lowering  sky. 
Which  gathers  lightning  round  her  cheek, 

385  Red-flashing  across  her  pale  face. 


telling  liini 
how  lie  had 
used  it  in 
shielding  the 
weak  and  in 
riuelling  vain- 
glorious pride. 


columns  of  mist.  But  mine  arm  rescued  the  feeble  ;  the  haughty 
found  my  rage  was  fire.  Never  over  the  fallen  did  mine  eye  rejoice. 
Por  tliis  my  fathers  shall  meet  me  at  the  gates  of  tlieir  airy  halls, 
tall,  with  robes  of  light,  with  mildly-kindled  eye.?.  But  to  the 
proud  Lq  arms  they  are  darkened  moons  in  heaven,  which  send  the 
fire  of  night  red-wanderin"  over  their  face. 
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TIGHMOEA. 


"  'Athair  nan  triath  àrd,  0  Thrèinmhoir, 
'Thus'  'tha  'chòmhnuidli  leat  fèiu  'am  fiar  gliaoitli, 
Mo  shleaghsa  do  Oisian  nam  beuma ; 
Biodh  do  shùilean  fo  sbòlas,  a  laoicli, 

390  Cliunna'  mise  fein  tliu  air  am 

'An  dealra  neo-fhann  'an  neulaibb. 
Mar  sin  biodb  do  sbealladb  neo-gbann 
Mu  mo  mbacsa,  's  e  'togail  na  sgeitbe ; 
Mar  sin  bi'db  cuimbne  air  àrd  tbreun, 

395  Air  do  mbor  gbniomb,  a  tbriatb  nan  garbb  bbcum  ; 
[Clia-u'eil  aunad  fein  acb  gaotb.]  "  " 


a  "  (Thougli 
now)  thou  art 
nouglit  but 
wiud. "  I  have 
hracketed 
this  line  be- 
cause it  seems 
altogether  in- 
congruous 
with  tlie  con- 
text.    Liter- 
ally, it  runs  : 
"  Thou  thyself 
art  nothing 
but  wind," 
wliicli  sounds 
very  like  an 
insult  to  the 
great  Treun- 
mor,  every- 
where else 
spoken  of  with 
reverence, 
sometimes 
with  a  meas- 
ure of  dread. 


Sbiu  e  'n  t-sleagb  mbor  do  mo  L\imb  -sa, 
'Us  tbog  e  air  àrd  cbicban  ciar 
Gu  bibbairt  mu  iadbadli  'àm-san, 
400  'S  an  liatb  cbeann  'an  chinnicb  nan  sliabb. 
Fo  cbloicb  db'adbbxic  triatb  a  binn 
'S  glan  cbopan  o  sblios  a  sgeitbe ; 
E  'dorcbadb  fo  smuaintibb  neo-gbann  ; 
Bbris  focail  gu  mall  o  'cbHabb. 

405       "  'N  uair  tbuiteas  tusa,  'cbb;cb,  fo  smiiir, 

'S  tu  air  cball  am  measg  còinnicb  nam  bliadbna, 

An  sin  tbig  fear-siubbail  o  cbhl 

E  'feadadb  air  d'bii",  's  e  'trialb 

Cba-n  aitbne  dbuits',  a  bxig  gun  fbeuni, 

410  So  monadb  Mboilèna  fo  cbliu, 


"  Father  of  heroes,  Trenmor,  dweller  of  eddying  winds  !  I  give 
thy  spear  to  Ossian ;  let  thiiie  eye  rejoice.  Thee  have  I  seen  at 
times  bright  from  between  thy  clouds  ;  so  appear  to  my  son  when 
he  is  to  lift  tlie  spear ;  then  shall  he  remember  thy  mighty  deeds, 
though  thou  art  now  but  a  blast." 

He  gave  the  spear  to  my  hand,  and  raised  at  once  a  stone  on 
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"  Father  of  noble  chiefs,  0  Treunmor ! 

Thou  who  dwellest  alone  in  the  "whirlwind. 

To  Ossian  of  cleaving  blows  (I  give)  my  spear ; 

Let  thine  eye  be  in  joy,  0  hero  ! 
390  I  have  beheld  thee,  in  time  of  need. 

Shining  brightly  'mid  the  clouds. 

So  do  thou  oftentimes  appear 

To  my  son  as  he  lifts  the  shield ; 

He  thus  shall  remember  the  high  chief — 
395  Thy  mighty  deeds,  hero  of  weighty  stroke, 

[(Though  now)  thou  art  nought  but  wind.]  "  " 

He  reached  the  gxeat  sjiear  to  my  hand, 
And  dusky  stones  he  raised  on  high 
To  tell  the  doings  of  his  day 
400  When  mountain-moss  hasclothed  their  hoary  heads. 
Buried  the  chief  his  sword  beneath  a  stone, 
And  a  shining  boss  from  the  face  of  his  shield. 
While  darkening  under  crowding  thoughts  ; 
His  words  came  slowly  from  his  chest : 

405       "  0  stone  !  when  thou  shalt  fall  in  dust,* 
Lost  amongst  the  moss  of  years. 
Then  a  traveller  unknown  shall  come, 
And,  as  he  passes,  whistle  o'er  thy  dust. 
Thou  knowest  not,  thou  soriy  weakling, 

410  This  to  be  Moi-Lena's  hill  renowned, 

high,  to  speak  to  future  times,  "with  its  grey  head  of  moss.  Beneath 
he  placed  a  sword  in  earth,  and  one  hright  boss  from  his  shield. 
Dark  in  thought  awhile  he  bends  :  his  words  at  length  came  forth. 
"  When  thou,  0  stone  !  shalt  moulder  down,  and  lose  thee  in  the 
moss  of  years,  then  shall  the  traveller  come,  and  whistHng  pass 
away.     Thou  know'st  not,  feeble  man,  that  fame  once  .shone  on 


DUAN  VIII. 

He  prays  that 
his  great  an- 
cestor Treun- 
mor may  be 
present  with 
Ossitin  as  he 
had  been  with 
him. 


He  then 
formally  gives 
over  the  spear, 
and  raises 
stones  to  com- 
memorate the 
event. 


Addressing 
the  stone,  he 
pictures  the 
time  when  the 
weak  and  the 
worthless  will 
stand  beside 
it,  ignorant  of 
all  the  glory 
of  the  battles 
of  Moi-Lena ; 
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DUAX  VIII. 


«  I  hare 
bracketed 
tliese  two 
lines  as  alto- 
gether unintel- 
ligible.    The 
translation  is 
purely  conjec- 
tural.    There 
is  evidently  a 
serious  mis- 
take of  writer 
or  printer  in 
regard  to 
tliem.     They 
will  not  con- 
strue in  any 
way. 


'S  an  do  glieill  an  righ  a  shleagh  f  liein 
'An  deireacUi  a  bheum'  air  an  raon. 
[Grad  o  fhianuis,  a  thrian  de  tbiiar, 
'An  deireadh  nam  beum  gu'n  cid.]" 

415  Cha-u'eil  cliu  no  luaidli  aiin  do  gliutli ; 
Do  cliòmhnuidli  niu  chaocban  cbniach, 
Tba  do  bbliadbuan  gu  luatb  fo  dbubb  ; 
Cba  bbi  cuimbne,  no  luaidb  ort  fbeiu, 
'Fbir  a's  dona  's  a'  bbeinn  fo  cbeò. 

420  Tba  mo  cblius'  'an  truscan  nan  treun, 
Gatb  soluis  do  'n  am  nacb  'eil  beò : 
Sbiubbail  mise  a  macb  'an  cruaidb 
'Sbaoradb  laiffse  gim  bbuaidb  'au  armaibb. 


E  'lasadb  suas  'u  a  cbliu  mor  fein 
425  Gbrad  sgaoil  an  treun  a  cbeuman  còrr 
Fo  fbuaim  daraig  Liibair  's  a'  bbeinn, 
Tbar  taomadb  'us  beucadb  sruitb  mbòir 
Ag  iadbadb  sios  o  tborr  'an  soillse. 
Gorm  raoua  caol  fo  aomadb  cruaicb 
430  Caoin  tboirm  nam  fuaran  sbuas  o  cbarn ; 
Bba  sgaoileadb  brataicb  mbòir  nan  sluagb 
A'  taomadb  air  fuar  gbaoitb  nam  beann. 
So  combaradb  iuil  an  òg  rìgb 
0  fbaoin  nam  frltb  'an  diombaii-  gliun. 
435  'Glan-bbriseadb  an  atbair  o  iar, 


Moi-lena.  Hero  Fingal  resigned  his  spear  after  the  last  of  liis 
fields.  Pass  away,  thou  emijty  shade  !  in  thy  voice  there  is  no 
renoivn.  Thou  dwellest  by  some  pcaoofid  stream  ;  yet  a  few  years, 
and  thou  art  gone.  No  one  remembers  thee,  thou  dweller  of  thick 
mist  !  But  Fingal  shall  be  clotlicd  with  fame,  a  beam  of  light 
to  other  times ;  for  he  went  forth  in  echoing  steel  to  save  the 
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"Where  the  king  resigned  his  spear 
In  the  close  of  his  wars  ou  the  fiehh 
[Quick,  begone  !  thou  hollow  shade, 
From  the  scene  of  his  latest  deeds.] " 

415  Nor  fiime  nor  name  is  in  thy  voice ; 

Thou  dweUest  by  the  stream  of  rocky  peaks, 
Thy  years  pass  quickly  into  dusk  ; 
Nor  memory  nor  praise  shall  e'er  be  thine, 
Thou  weakest  on  the  misty  hill. 

420  In  the  robe  of  the  brave  is  my  renown, 
A  beam  of  light  to  the  time  that  lives  not ; 
I  have  gone  forth  in  (my)  steel 
To  save  the  weak  who  failed  in  arms." 


and  speaks 
with  gi'cat 
contempt  of 
such. 


Kindling  in  his  own  great  fame, 
425  Quickly  stretched  the  king  his  stalwart  strides 
Beneath  the  sounding  oaks  of  Lubar  on  the  hill, 
Across  the  flow  and  roar  of  a  great  stream 
Rolling  downwards  from  the  hill  in  light — 
Green  narrow  plains  beneath  the  slope  of  hills, 
430  (^^Hiere)  sweetly  murmured  springs  from  cah-ns— 
Here  the  great  banner  of  the  host  ^\'as  spread. 
Waving  in  the  cold  wind  of  the  Bens. 
This  was  the  landmark  to  the  youthful  king, 
From  desert  wood  in  hidden  glen. 
435  Brightly  parting  the  clouds  in  the  west, 


He  then  goes 
forward  to 
tlie  place  ap- 
pointed for 
meeting 
Artho,  the 
young  king 
of  Ullin, 


weak  in  arms." 

Brightening  in  liis  fame,  the  king  strode  to  Lubar's  sonnding 
oak,  where  it  bent  from  its  rock  over  the  bright  tumliling  stream. 
Beneath  it  is  a  narrow  plain,  and  the  sound  of  the  foiuit  of  the  rock. 
Here  the  standard  of  Morven  poured  its  wreaths  on  the  wind,  to 
mark  the  way  of  Ferad-artho  from  his  secret  vale.     Bright  from  his 
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Sheall  grian  a'  del  sios  o  speiiraibli : 
Chunnaic  an  treuu  na  sluaigh  air  sliabli ; 
Chuarc  gutli  an  t-sòlais  in'a  cheuman 
'Briseadli  's  a'  sgaoileadh  mu  'n  cuairt, 

440  Glau  detUTsa  'dol  suas  o  chruaidh. 
Ghlac  aiteas  còrr  cridh'  mòr  au  righ, 
Mar  sliealo'air  'n  a  ghleauu  uaiue  feiu 
'N  deigh  frasan  'tlia  'sioladh  'am  frith. 
Carraig  ghlas  'tlia  'boillsgeadh  air  beinu, 

445  An  droighionn  gorm  air  sgoirm  nan  earn  " 
'S  e  'cratliadk  a  chinn  air  gaoith  mball, 
Na  ruadban  'coimbead  on  àiridb.'' 


"  "  In  the 
rocky  gorge." 
Sgoinn, 
** gorge,"  or 
"throat," 
is  very  rarely 
used. 
*  Àirldh 
should  pro- 
bably be 
/ìuìire. 


Liatb  tball  aig  còinuicb  cbaoiu  nan  cos 
Cbrom  Cbionmbal'  a  cbeann  "s  c  fo  aois, 

450  Gun  Idirsiuu  'n  a  sbiiilean  fo  cbeò. 
Air  maide  bard  corr  'us  e  'caoineadb. 
Glan  laimb  ris  'an  siubbal  a  ciabb. 
SiiilmhaUa  nan  triatb,  'us  i  faun 
Ri  dàuaibb  tbriatb'  Atha  nan  sgiatb 

455  Ann  au  Làitbean  na  b-aois'  a  bba  tbalL 
Gbluais  farum  a'  cbombraig  o  'ebhiais  ; 
Cbaisg  focail  fo  bbuaireadb  a  cbluibb, 
Mall  osna  gu  diombair  'del  suas. 
Bba  tannas'  nam  fuatb,  their  iad  fèin, 

460  Trie  mar  dhealan  a'  beumadh  a  smuaintean 


parted  west,  the  sun  of  heaven  looked  abroad.  The  hero  saw  liis 
people,  and  heard  their  shouts  of  joy.  In  broken  ridges  round  they 
glittered  to  the  beam.  The  king  rejoiced  as  a  hunter  in  his  own 
green  vale,  when,  after  the  storm  is  rolled  away,  ho  sees  the  gleam- 
ing sides  of  the  rocks.  The  green  thorn  shakes  its  head  in  their 
face;  from   their  top  look  forward  the  roes. 
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The  siiu  looked  forth,  descending  from  the  sky 
The  chief  behekl  the  people  on  the  hill, 
And  heard  the  voice  of  joy  at  his  approach 
Breaking  forth  and  spreading  round, 

440  While  brightness  shot  from  their  steel. 

Exceeding  joy  possessed  the  king's  great  heart, 
Like  a  hunter  in  his  oivn  green  glen, 
When  showers  pass  away  in  the  forest : 
Glistens  a  hoary  cliff  on  high, 

445  Green  briers  in  the  rocky  gorge  " 

AVave  their  heads  in  the  listless  wind  ; 
The  deer  look  down  from  the  ridge.  ^ 

Grey-haired,  on  the  soft  moss  of  caves, 

Clonmal  bent  his  aged  head  ; 
450  His  eyes  are  sightless  under  mist : 

The  mighty  bard  leaned  on  a  staff  and  wept. 

Close  beside  him,  with  wandering  locks, 

Sulvalla,  faint,  (the  daughter)  of  chiefs, 

Heard  the  tales  of  Atha's  shielded  heroes 
455  In  the  ancient  days  that  are  gone. 

The  noise  of  war  forsook  his  ear; 

His  words  were  hushed  in  his  troubled  breast ; 

His  slow-drawn  sigh  arose  in  secret. 

Dread  spii-its,  it  is  said, 
460  Oft,  like  lightning,  cleft  his  thoughts  : 


Grey  at  Ms  mossy  cave  is  bent  the  aged  form  of  Clonmal.  The 
eyes  of  the  hard  had  failed.  He  leaned  forward  on  his  staff.  Bright 
in  her  locks  before  him,  Sul-malla  listened  to  the  tale  :  the  tale  of 
the  kings  of  Atha  in  the  days  of  old.  The  noise  of  battle  had 
ceased  in  his  ear :  he  stopped,  and  raised  the  secret  sigh.  The 
spirits  of  the  dead,  they  said,  often  lightened  along  his  soul.     He 


DUAN  VIII. 

and  is  re- 
ceived by  the 
people  with 
loud  shouts 
of  joy. 


The  aged  and 
blind  bard 
Clonmal,  with 
whom  Sul- 
valla had 
remained  dur- 
ing the  battle, 
is  described, 
grieving  deep- 
ly as  he  saw 
the  fall  of 
Ca-mor. 
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Cbimnaic  e  rigli  Atlia  au  treuu 

Fo  cliròm  cbrauu  ua  beinu'  air  cbiilaobb. 

"  C'uim'  a  tbàinig  au  dorcb'  ? "  tbuiit  an  bi^b  ; 
"  SbiuLbail  farum  a'  cbòmbraig  uainn  : 

4G5 

Aim  a  dheireadb  tbiij  an  ri<ib  con- 
Tbar  còmhuaird  gu  'sbrutbanan  ruadb. 
Tba  grian  a'  sealltuinu  sios  o  iar, 
An  dubb  cbeò  a'  fiaradb  on  Ion 
E  'sfjaoileadb  gu  tiuob  aii-  na  sliabbau 

470 

Mu  luacbair  fo  iadbadb  nan  tòrr. 
0  cbeò  tba  do  tbeurnadb,  a  rigb  ! 
Faic  a  cbeuman  'cur  sios  fo  cbi'uaidb. 
Tbig  do  cbòs  CbLaoinmbail  o  stri, 
'Sbàir  gbaisgicb,  do  'm  bi  mo  luaidb." 

475 

'S  e  tannas  riob  Atba  a  tb'  aim, 

0  "Dim  his 
form,"  or, 
"his  form  in 
light."     The 
words  may  be 
rendered 
either  way. 

1  think  the 
former  most 

480 

A  gbarbb  cbeuman  mall,  a  cbrutli  fo  leus." 

Tbuit  esan  'an  fjearradb  nan  alld 

Ag  iadbadb  o  cbàrnaibb  le  beuc. 

"  'S  G  'n  sealsjair  a  tb'aun,"  tbuirt  an  òiffb, 

"  Fear-faogbaid  nan  tòrr  mu  na  ruaidb  : 

in  accordance 
with  the  ecu  - 

Cba-n'cil  ceum  da  cu  combrae:  nan  scod  : 

text. 

'Bbean  gbasda  's  i  òg,  a  luaidb, 

'S  i  'feitbeamb  fo  gbruaim  na  b-oidbcbe. 

Tillcas  esan  o  tbaobb  nan  slial)b 

485 

Le  faobban  nam  fiadb  eilid  dbomi." 

saw 

the  king  of  Atlia  low  beneath  his  bending  tree. 

"  Why  art  tliou  dark  ? "  said  the  maid  ;  "  tlio  strife  of  arms  is 

past. 

Soon  shall  he  come  to  thy  cave,  over  thy  winding  streams. 

The 

sun  looks  from  the  rocks  of  the  west.     The  mists  of  the  lake 

arise 

Grey  they  spread  on  that  hUl,  the  nishy  dwelling  of  roes. 

Fnjiu  the  mist  shall  my  king  aiipcar  !     JJchohl,  lie  comes  in  hi.s 
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He  saw  the  brave  king  of  Atlia 
Stretched  under  the  bent  tree  of  the  hill. 

"Wherefore  has  darkness  come'? "said  the  maiden ; 

"  The  din  of  battle  has  travelled  from  us  : 
4C5  At  its  close  will  come  the  peerless  king 

Over  the  plain  to  his  o-ma  brown  streams. 

The  sun  looks  down  from  the  west ; 

The  murky  mist  slants  upwards  from  the  plain, 

Spreading  in  masses  on  the  slopes, 
470  'Mongst  rushes  at  the  foot  of  swelling  knolls. 

From  mist  thou  comest  down,  0  king  ! 

Behold  his  steps  advancing  in  his  steel. 

To  Clonmal's  cave  come  from  the  conflict. 

True  hero,  ever  to  be  loved  by  me." 

475       It  is  the  spirit  of  the  king  of  Atha  ! 

His  great  stride  slow,  (and)  dim  his  form :  " 

He  sank  in  the  channel  of  the  stream, 

Which,  roaring,  breaks  from  rocky  heights. 

"  A  hunter  it  is,"  said  the  maiden, 
480  "  Who  follows  the  deer  on  the  hills  : 

He  goes  not  to  the  battle  of  warriors  ; 

His  goodly,  youthful  wife,  his  love. 

Awaits  him  with  the  dusk  of  night. 

He  will  retm'n  from  the  mountain-side 
485  With  spoils  of  the  wild  dun  hinds." 


DUAN  VIII. 


Sulvalla  sees 
liis  form,  or 
ghost,  desccud- 
ing  the  hill. 
Believiug  him 
to  be  alive, 
she  rejoices 
greatly. 


She  then 
mistakes  him 
for  a  hunter. 


arms.     Come  to  the  cave  of  Clonmal,  0  my  best  beloved  ! " 

It  was  tlie  spirit  of  Cathmor  stalking  large,  a  gleaming  form.  He 
sank  by  tlie  hollow  stream  that  roared  between  the  hOIs.  "  It  was 
but  the  hunter,"  she  said,  "who  searches  for  the  bed  of  the  roe. 
His  steps  are  not  forth  to  war ;  his  spouse  expects  him  with  night. 
He  shall,  whistling,  return  with  the  spoUs  of  the  dark-bro^vn  hinds." 
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Sìiil  àillidli  ua  li-uigli'  mu  an  cliruaich, 
Garbh  thauuas  gun  tuar  a'dol  sìos, 
'An  solas  a  mliosgail  i  suas. 
Thuit  esan  fo  gbruaim  's  e  gu  'thrian  : " 
490  Shìolaidli  an  cruth  gu  mfigach  tliall 


n  Shrinking 
iu  size,  he 
sank  in 
gloom  ;  lit. 
he  sank  in 
gloom,  awl  lie 
(reduced)  to 
his  third 
part. 


Bha  'b-aithne  mu  tbuiteam  an  triatb' ; 
"  Tba  rigb  Eiriun  nan  sgiatb  air  Kir  ! "' 
Na  biodb  cuimbn'  air  a  bròn  gu  'tbrian, 

495  'Cbaitbeas  anam  na  b-aoise  sru  barr. 


Tbuit  diibbra  dubh  air  taobb  Mboilena, 
Liatb  iadbadb  nam  fiar  sbrutb  'an  gleann  : 
Cbualas  gutb  Fbionngbail  ag  eirigb 
'Us  lasair  o  cbiar  cbraobb  nam  beauu. 

500  Tbionail  tball  na  sluaigb  fo  sbòbis, 
Le  solas  letb  dborcba  fo  ghruaim, 
A'  eoimbead  fo  'n  gruaidbean  air  mòr  tbriatb 
Gun  'anam  'am  mòrcbuis  's  an  am. 
'Us  caoin  o  fbàsacb  nam  faoin  bbcanu 

505  Gbluais  gutb  mall  nan  tend  gu  cluais, 
Mar  tlioinn  nan  srutb  o  sblios  cbiirn, 
lad  fada  tball  'an  gleann  nan  cruacli 
Neo-tbrom  air  aomadb  donn  nan  sliabb, 
Mar  osag  cbiar  air  sniatb  nan  stuadb. 


Her  eyes  were  turned  to  the  hill;  again  the  stately  form  came 
down.  She  rose  in  the  midst  of  joy.  He  retired  again  in  mist. 
Gradual  vanish  his  limbs  of  smoke,  and  mi.\  with  the  mountain- 
wind.  Then  she  knew  that  he  fell !  "  King  of  lùin,  art  thou 
low  1 "  Let  Ossian  forget  lier  grief;  it  wastes  the  soul  of  age. 
Evening  came  down  on  Moi-lena.    Grey  rolled  tlio  streams  of  the 
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The  maiden's  lovely  eye  was  on  the  peak, 
A  great  dim  form  was  coming  down ; 
She  brightened  up  in  gladness  : 
Shrinking  in  size,  he  sank  in  gloom," 

490  And  dimly  vanished  the  form, 

Slow-moving  on  the  wind  of  cairns. 
She  knew  of  the  fall  of  the  chief : 
"  The  shielded  king  of  Erin  is  laid  low  !  " 
Let  there  be  no  remembrance  of  her  grief, 

495  It  sorely  wastes  the  aged  soul. 

Fell  darkness  black  on  the  side  of  Moi-Lena, 
Grey  winding  of  eddying  streams  in  the  glen  : 
Fingal's  voice  was  heard  loud-sounding ; 
Flame  (went  up)  from  the  dark  trees  of  the  hills. 

500  The  people  gathered  around  in  joy — 
Joy  half  darkened  by  gloom. 
As  sidewise  they  glanced  on  the  mighty  prince 
Whose  soul  did  not  then  exult. 
Sweetly  from  the  Avaste  of  desert  hills 

505  Came  the  slow  voice  of  chords  to  his  ear, 

Like  murmur  of  brooks  from  the  face  of  cairns 
Far  away  in  the  glen  of  peaks. 
Lightly  (floating)  on  dark-sloping  hills, 
(Or)  as  dusky  breeze  from  the  wiug  of  clouds. 


land.  Loud  came  forth  the  voice  of  Fingal :  the  beam  of  oaks 
arose.  Tlie  people  gathered  round  with  gladness — with  gladness 
blended  with  shades.  They  sidelong  looked  to  the  king,  and 
beheld  his  unfinished  joy.  Pleasant  from  the  way  of  the  desert 
the  voice  of  music  came.  It  seemed  at  first  the  noise  of  a  stream 
far  distant  on  its  rocks.     Slow  it  rolled  along  the  hill,  like  the 


but  the  ap- 
parition soon 
vanishes  in 
gloom, 

and  she  under- 
stands that 
Ca-mor  has 
fallen.    Ossian 
refuses  to  de- 
scribe her 
grief. 


Night  comes 
on ;  the  sound 
of  distant 
music  is 
heard.    Carul 
and  Condan, 
the  bards, 
approach 
the  army  of 
Fingal 
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510  'N  uair  a  glilacas  i  fear  nau  dos  liatli'* 

'±Vra  fiaradh  na  h-oidhche  fo  ghruaim. 

'S  e  focal  chaoiu  Clioudaiu  a  tli'  ann, 

'Us  Carull  le  clàrsaiclieau  tbeud. 

Tliàinig  an  gorm-shùileacb  a  nail 
515  Gu  Mora  nam  mall  shruth  fo  bbeuc. 

Gbrad  bluis  na  fonnan  o  bbiiird 
Air  Lena  nan  earn  's  nan  àrd  tbòrr ; 
Bbuail  na  slòigb  uile  an  sgiatb' 
'Measg  tionndadb  'us  fiaradb  nam  fonn. 

520  Gblan  solas  'an  eudann  an  rigb, 
Mar  dbearrsa  'dol  sios  o  nial, 
Air  aomadb  uaine  nam  mòr  fbrìtb, 
Seal  mu  -n  èiricb  an  fbiar  lom  gbaotb. 
Bbuail  e  copan  caismeacbd  a  sgcitli ; 

525  Gbrad  cbaisg  e  na  sluibb  mu  'u  euairt : 
Bba  /lomadb  nau  sluagb  ris  an  treun, 
Ei  gutb  an  tir  fein  tbar  na  stuaidb. 

"  'Sbiol  Mbokbbeinn,  sgaoilear  an  so  flcaab 
Cuircar  tbairis  an  oidbcb'  'am  fonn  ; 
530  Tba  'n  dearrsa  mu  'n  euairt  aii-  magli ; 
Sbiubbail  diibbra  nan  torrunn  a  null. 
]\Io  sbluaub  so  mo  cbarrai<2'ean  treun 


ruffled  wing  of  a  Lrcczc  when  it  takes  the  tufted  beard  of  the  rocks 
in  the  still  season  of  night.  It  was  the  voice  of  Condan  mixed 
with  Carril's  trcmhling  liarp.  Tlic^y  camo  with  hlue-eyed  Fcrad- 
artho  to  Mora  of  the  streams. 

Sudden  bursts  the  song  from  our  bards  on  Lena  :  the  host  struck 
their  shields  'midst  the  sound.     Gladness  rose  brightening  on  the 
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510  When  it  seizes  him  of  hoary  tufts  "  ^ 
In  its  sweep  amid  night  of  gloom. 
It  is  the  voice  of  tuneful  Condan, 
And  of  Carul  with  the  stringed  harp. 
The  blue-eyed  one  came  across 

515  To  Mora  of  slow-sounding  streams. 


along  with  the 
youug  kiiig, 


Straightway  broke  the  songs  from  bards 
On  Lena  of  cairns  and  lofty  mounds  ; 
The  host  all  struck  their  shields 
Amid  the  winding  of  the  changeful  strains. 

520  Joy  shone  on  the  countenance  of  the  king 
Like  brightness  coming  down  from  cloud, 
On  the  green  slope  of  great  forests, 
Brief  time  ere  rises  the  cold  whirlwind. 
On  his  shield  he  struck  the  warning  boss, 

525  And  sudden  hushed  the  hills  all  round  : 
The  host  bent  forward  to  the  hero — 
To  the  voice  of  their  own  land  across  the  wave. 


and  are  joined 
by  many 
other  bards, 
who  celebrate 
the  victory 
gained,  and 
its  results. 


"  Race  of  Morven,  here  let  the  feast  be  spread  ; 
Let  the  night  pass  on  in  song ; 
530  Brightness  encircles  the  field  ; 

The  darkness  of  thunder  has  passed  away. 
These  my  people  are  my  rock  of  strength, 


Fingal  re- 
joices ;  ad- 
dresses his 
people  as  his 
strength  and 
the  source  of 
his  renown  ; 


king,  like  the  beam  of  a  cloudy  day  -wlien  it  rises  on  the  green  hill 
Lefore  the  roar  of  winds.  He  struck  the  bossy  shield  of  kings  ; 
at  once  tliey  cease  around.  The  people  lean  forward  from  their 
spears  towards  the  voice  of  their  land. 

"  Sons  of  Morven,  spread  the  feast ;  send  the  night  away  in  song. 
Ye  have  shone  around  me,  and  the  dark  storm  is  past.     My  people 
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0  'n  sgaoilear  sgiath  iolair'  gu  'cìil, 
'N  uair  a  shiùljlilas  mi  macli  gu  Ijcum, 

535  'Us  mi  'glacadh  dliomli  fèiu  mo  chliu. 
Tha,  'Oisein,  mo  slileaghsa  a'  d'  làimh  ; 
Cha  bliioran  fann  balaoich  a  crann, 
A  chuireas  an  cluaran  air  cliall, 
Air  raon,  'us  e  mail  'n  a  tliriall. 

540  So  sleagh  nan  garbli  tlireuua  'an  àm 
'Cliur  sìneadh  nau  làmh  gu  bàs. 
Coimbead-sa  rì  sìnns'ribb  nan  treun, 
'Tha  mar  dbearrsa  nam  fuatli  o  speur. 
'N  uair  a  gblasas  caoin  sholus  air  chuan, 

5i5  Gabh  Artho  nan  sluagh  ri  d'  thaobh 
Gu  Tighmòra,  a's  fuaimeara  stuadb  ; 
Cuir-sa  riglirean  ghorm  Eirinn  fo  'sbùil, 
Crutlian  àillidh  'tbog  cliu  o  sbean, 
Gun  dl-cbuimbn  na  thuit  anns  a'  bblàr, 

550  Mosgail  fonn  do  na  sàii-  air  an  raou  : 
Cuireadb  CaruU  gu  luaidb  au  dàn  ; 
Biodli  solas  mu  gbluasad  nan  laoch 
'Au  ceò  maidne  mu  iadbadb  nan  earn. 
Liridli  am  màireach  mo  sliiuil  bluiu 

555  Gu  Selma  nau  crann  's  nau  tìir 

Garbb  sbrutlian  'tlia  'fiaradb  o  gbleann 

557  'Meass:  tuinidb  nan  ruadb  fo  mlùiiii'." 


are  the  windy  rocks,  from  wliich  I  spread  my  eagle-wings,  when  I 
rush  forth  to  renown  and  seize  it  on  its  field.  Ossian,  thou  hast 
the  spear  of  Pingal :  it  is  not  the  staff  of  a  boy  with  which  he 
strews  the  thistle  round,  young  wanderer  of  the  field.  No ;  it  is 
the  lauce  of  the  mighty,  with  which  they  stretched  forth  their  hands 
to  death.     Look  to  thy  fathers,  my  son ;  they  arc  awful  beams. 
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From  which  the  eagle-wing  is  fully  spread, 

When  I  go  forth  to  smite, 
535  And  win  for  myself  renown. 

Ossian,  my  spear  is  in  thy  hand; 

No  weak  stripling's  wand  its  shaft, 

AVith  which  he  lays  the  thistle  low 

On  the  field,  as  he  saunters  slowly. 
540  This  is  the  spear  of  the  great  and  strong, 

Whose  stretching  forth  of  hands  is  death. 

Look  to  the  fathers  of  the  brave. 

They  are  like  shining  spirits  from  the  sky. 

When  the  kindly  light  gleams  on  the  sea, 
545  Take  Artho  of  hosts  by  thy  side 

To  Temora  of  loud-resounding  wave  : 

Before  him  bring  green  Erin's  kings — 

Stately  forms  who  won  renown  of  old ; 

Nor  forgotten  be  those  who  fell  in  battle  ; 
550  Raise  a  strain  to  the  brave  on  the  field  : 

Let  Carul  sing  their  song  ; 

Be  joy  around  the  steps  of  the  warriors 

In  morning  mist  as  it  twines  around  the  cairns. 

To-morrow  shall  my  white  sails  rise 
555  For  Selma  of  trees  and  of  towers — ■ 

Of  great  rivers  winding  through  glens, 
557  Amid  the  misty  haunts  of  deer." 


iniblicly  ad- 
dresses Ossian 
as  his  succes- 


orders  him  to 
lead  Artho  to 
his  fathers' 
haU; 


and  declares 
his  resolution 
to  sail  for 
Selma  on  the 
following 
morning. 


With  morning  lead  Ferad-artlio  fortli  to  tlie  echoing  halls  of  Temora. 
Eemind  him  of  the  kings  of  Erin;  the  stately  forms  of  old.  Let 
not  the  fallen  he  forgot,  they  were  mighty  in  the  field.  Let  Carril 
pour  his  song,  that  the  kings  may  rejoice  in  their  mist.  To-morrow 
I  spread  my  sails  to  Selma's  shaded  walls,  where  streamy  Duthula 
winds  through  the  seats  of  roes." 


VOL.   II. 
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EXPLANATION   OF   PROPEE   NAMES 


T    E    M    0    R    A. 


Note. — There  are  very  few  names  of  importance  mentioned  in  Temora  which  have  not 
occurred  in  the  previous  poems,  except  that  of  Ca-mor ;  and  as  tlie  scene  is  nearly 
the  same  with  that  of  the  liattles  described  in  the  poem  of  Fingal,  there  is  little 
need  of  explaining  proper  names  in  this  poem  ;  but  I  give  the  leading  ones  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity.— A.  C. 


Alnecma,  the  ancient  name  of  Connauglit,  or  for  the  south  of  Erin 
generally. — Duan  I.  vt  ixi»s. 

Alpin,  an  aged  bard. — Duan  V. 

Althan,  son  of  Conachar,  the  chief  bard  of  Artho,  king  of  Erin. 

Artho,  Abtheo,  Arth,  called  Ferad-Artho  by  Maepherson,  the  legiti- 
mate king  of  Erin  whom  Fingal  restored  to  his  throne. — Duan  VIII. 

EoLGA,  a  name  for  the  south  of  Erin,  the  residence  of  the  Bolgi,  or 
Fir-hliolg,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Belgae.  The 
name  Fir-bholg  means  "  quiver-men,"  or  "  aiTow-men." 

EoRBAR-DU-nAL,  Borìì-fhear-duhli-sliul,  "  fierce  black-eyed  one."  He 
was  lord  or  king  of  Bolga,  also  called  Alnecma,  and  father  of  Cairliar 
and  Ca-mor.  His  character  fidly  justifies  his  name  as  fierce  and  savage. 
— Duan  II.  et  al. 

Cairbar,  a  name  formerly  explained,  and  a  very  common  one — here 
borne  by  the  son  of  Borbar,  who  murdered  Cormac  the  young  king  of 
Erin,  or,  more  properly,  of  Ullin,  and  also  treacherously  slew  Oscar. 
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His  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  UUin  was  tlie  cause  of  Fingal's  expedi- 
tion, described  in  this  poem. — Duau  I. 

Ca-min,  Cath-nnn,  "  gentle  in  hattle,"  a  chief  of  Ullin,  father  of 
Coiula. — Duan  II. 

Ca-sior,  Cath-7nòr,  "  great  in  battle,"  son  of  Borbar  and  brother  of 
Cairbar,  who  fought  with  Fingal  in  his  brother's  cause — a  truly  uoble 
character,  and  the  hero  of  this  poem.  For  boundless  hospitality  he  has 
been  compared  to  Axylus  in  Homer,  and  to  Gallius  of  Agrigentum. 

Clatho,  daughter  of  Cath-uUa,  king  of  Inistore,  Fingal's  second  wife, 
and  mother  of  Fillan. — Duan  II. 

Clona,  Claonarih,  "sloping,"  "  winding,"  the  name  of  a  narrow  glen 
near  the  river  Lubar. — Duan  V. 

Clonmal,  Claon-maJl,  probabl}'  "  stooping  and  slow,"  one  of  Ca-mor's 
aged  bards,  to  whom  he  consigned  Sulvalla  during  the  war,  and  who 
foresaw  his  death. — Duan  VIII. 

Clonra,  Claon  rath,  "  sloping  ridge,"  the  home  of  Hidala. — Duan 
VI 11. 

Cluaner,  probably  Cluain-fhcar,  "  a  man  of  guile,"  a  chief  of  Erin, 
slain  by  Cormac. — Duan  VII. 

Cluba,  a  bay  in  Innis-huna,  the  home  of  Sulvalla. — Duan  IV. 

Clunai,  probably  Cluaincan,  "meadows,"  or  "green  pastiires,"  still 
a  common  name  of  places  in  the  Highlands. — Duan  VIII. 

Clusgel,  Glhi  gcrtj,  "white-knee,"  themotherof  Sulvalla. — Duan VI. 

CoLC-ULLA,  Colg  iiUanih,  "  prompt  to  fight,"  "  fiery-tempered,"  a  chief 
wlio  had  defeated  Cormac,  king  of  Erin,  and  was  in  his  turn  defeated 
by  Fingal  in  his  first  expedition  to  Erin. — Duan  IV. 

CojrLA,  Cmtmh  Inmh,  "  smooth  or  soft  hand,"  daughter  of  Ca-min. — 
Duau  II. 

CoNAR,  probably  Caoin-fliear,  "gentle  or  mild  one,"  the  son  of 
Treunmor,  and  first  Caledonian  king  of  Ireland. — Duan  II. 

CoNDAN,  Caoin-dàn,  "sweet  song" — i.e.  "sweet  singer" — a  bard 
attending  on  Artho,  the  young  king  of  Ullin. — Duan  VIII. 
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CoNMOR,  Caoin-iiìòr,  "  mikl  and  tall,"  king  of  Innis-launa,  and  father 
of  Sulvalla. — Duau  IV. 

CoKMUL,    protably    Gorinmheall,  "green  liill,"    a    hill  occupied  by 
Fingal.— Duau  VIII. 

CoRMUL,  probably  Gorm-slmil ,  "  blue-eyed,"  is  also  the  name  of  one 
of  Ca-mor's  warriors. — Duan  III. 

Cromal,  Cròm-mhcuU,  "sloping  liill,"   a  mountain  in  Erin. — Duau 
VIII. 

CnL-ALuiNN',  "  beautiful  hair,"  the  mother  of  Culmeena. 

CuLMEENA,  Cìd-mìn,  "  soft  hair,"  a  young  warrior  slain  by  Fillan. — 
Duan  V. 

Dalriach,  Dail-riahliacli,  "  mottled  field." — Duan  V. 

Dalrua,  Dail  ruadh,  "red  field." — Duan  V. 

Dearrsa-Lena,   "  the  brightness   of  Lena,"  daughter  of  Folda. — 
Duan  V. 

Dora,  a  hill  near  Temora. — Duan  I. 

Drum-ard,  "lofty  ridge." — Duan  II. 

Dd-carhon,   Duhh-carninn,   said  by  ]\Iac2)herson    to    mean    "  dark- 
brown  man." — Duan  III. 

Dun-Lora,  "  the  fort  of  Lora,"  .said  to  be  on  Loch  Etive  in  Ai'gyle- 
shire. — Duan  III. 

Duxo,  Dlifhuo,  Duilihne,  probably  from  duhh,  "black,"  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  Dermid. — I)uan  V. 

Dun-Eatho,  probably  a  "  circular  fort,"  the  residence  of  Cormul. — 
Duan  III. 

Du-ui.A,  Duhh-tludlean,  "  dark  floods,"  a  river  in  Ahiecma. — Duan 
III. 

Du-UMA,  DuhJi  uamhon,  "black  caverns." — Duan  "VT!I. 

Eta,  Eitidii,  "  wild,"  "  frightful,"  said  to  be  Loch  Etive  in  Argyle- 
shire. 
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Flau.vl,  FlaitheU,  "  stately,"  "  elegant,"  the  wile  of  Lar-lion. — Duaii 
YII. 

FoLDA,  Foldath,  said  to  be  from  faoildrachJ,  "liospitalit\'."  He  was 
chief  of  Moma,  aud  the  leading  man  in  Ca-mor's  army,  lieree  and  quar- 
relsome in  temper — slain  by  FiUan. — Duau  V. 

FoNKAR,  Funnmhor,  "  tuneful,"  "  musical,"  one  of  Ca-mor's  hards, 
frequently  mentioned. 

Innis-hdna,  Innis-iimnc,  "  green  island,"  the  home  of  Sulvalla.  (I 
bave  allowed  both  spellings  of  this  name  to  stand.) 

Lar-hon,  Lear-thoi/n,  "  wave  of  the  sea,"  the  name  of  the  first  leader 
of  the  Fir-bhohj  who  settled  in  Erin,  and  the  first  man  who  ventured 
to  sea  from  his  native  place  Lumon. — Duan  VII. 

LoNA,  Loll,  formerly  explained  as  "  meadow,"  "  lawn,"  a  glen  to 
which  SulvaUa  retired  before  Ca-mor's  last  battle. 

Malhos,  Malfhos,  said  to  mean  "  slow  to  speak,"  one  of  Ca-mor's 
leading  warriors. — Duan  I.  d  al. 

Mauonnan,  one  of  Cairbar's  followers,  slain  by  Oscar. — Duan  I.  d  ul. 

Moma,  or  ISIdma,  a  district  in  Connaught,  of  which  Folda  was 
chief. — Duan  V. 

Na-hos,  Nathos,  son  of  Usnoth,  the  chief  of  Eta,  nephew  of  Cu- 
chuUin,  and  a  supporter  of  Cormac  against  Cairbar.— Duan  I. 

Oi.LA,  Cairbar's  bard,  who  sang  the  deatli-song,  warning  Oscar  of  the 
attack  to  be  made  on  him. — Duan  I. 

Eo-MAR,  Rblhmar,  one  of  Ca-mor's  warriors,  slain  by  Fillan. — Duan  V. 

EoscRANNA,  said  by  Macpherson  to  be  the  "  beam  of  the  rising  sun." 
Tills  would  make  the  word  Rosg-greine,  and  would  not  be  a  very  literal 
rendering  after  all.  Probably  the  name  signifies  "  bright-eyed  " — lit- 
erally, "  eye  of  the  sun."  She  was  the  daughter  of  Cormac,  king  of 
Erin,  and  the  first  wife  of  Fingal. 

Tradition,  in  tales  and  poems,  speaks  of  Grahiè  as  the  wife  of  Fingal, 
of  her  elopement  with  Dermid,  &c.,  and  has  invented  various  romantic 
stories  about  Fingal's  revenge  and  Demiid's  death.  Ossian,  however, 
says  nothing  of  all  this ;  but  if  Eoscranna  be  Rosg-ffriiite,  she  is  in  all 
probability  the  same  with  Graiuc,  ijrvine  being  the  genitive  of  ijniiii, 
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"  still."  The  name  readily  suggests  thoughts  of  sun-worship;  nor  does 
it  require  any  stretch  of  imagination  to  resolve  Fingal's  own  name, 
Fionn-geal,  "  white-white,"  or  "  bright-bright,"  iato  some  representation 
of  the  "  bright  Hght  of  day." — Duan  IV.  The  mother  of  King  Arthur 
was  Iijrainh.    Can  a  connection  between  him  and  Fingal  be  established? 

Samla,  Samhhidh,  "likeness,"  "apparition,"  the  name  of  the  hall 
built  by  Lar-hon  in  consequence  of  a  vision  which  appeared  to  him. — 
Duau  VII. 

Srumon,  or  Strdjion,  Sritfh-moiiaiJJi,  "  mountain-stream,"  the  name 
of  the  family-seat  of  Morni,  father  of  Gaul,  said  to  be  near  Selma. — 
Duan  III. 

SuL-ALiN,  Sail  àluinn,  "beautiful  eye,"  the  wife  of  Soymmor, 
"great  hero,"  who  followed  him  to  battle,  where  his  love  for  her 
induced  him  to  cease  fighting,  in  consequence  of  wliich  his  enemy 
escaped. — Duan  VII. 

SuLVALLA,  SuU-mhall,  "slow-moving  eye,"  daughter  of  the  king  of 
lunis-huna,  who,  falling  in  love  with  Ca-mor,  followed  him  to  Eriu  in 
the  disguise  of  a  warrior — was  recognised  by  him  as  her  helmet  fell  off 
when  she  was  asleep.  He  deeply  loved  her,  and  persuaded  her  to 
retire  to  the  glen  of  Lona  untU  the  close  of  the  war.  Her  name  occurs 
very  frequently  throughout  the  poem  of  Temora.  One  of  Macpherson's 
minor  poems  (not  given  in  Gaelic)  bears  the  title  of  "SulmaUa  [SulvaUa] 
of  Lumon." 

Temora,  is  said  by  Macpherson  to  be  Thjli-mbr-riijlt,  "  the  house  of  a 
great  king,  or  "the  great  house  of  a  king;"  but  it  is  generally 
written  Teamhair,  "  pleasant,"  or  Tcamhra,  Teamhair-rath,  "  pleasant 
circle,"  "  fortification,"  or  "  dwelling,"  modernised  iuto  the  well-known 
Tara,  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Ireland. 

Tlamin,  Tlàth-mìn,  "kindly  and  smooth,"  wife  of  Clonar,  slaia  by 
Ca-mor. — Duan  VIII. 

Turla,  a  hero  slain  bj'  Gaul. — Duan  III. 

TuRLOcn,  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence,  probably  tur-htoch,  "  thor- 
ough warrior,"  or  "hero." 

UsNOTH,  often  referred  to,  chief  of  Eta,  father  of  tliree  brave 
sons,  whose  sad  history  is  given  in  the  poem  of  Darthula,  of  which,  as 
observed  in  the  notes,  there  are  very  many  versions  preserved. 
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D  U  A  N      I. 

'   "  His  bubbling  blood  rcd-gusliiug  from  liis  breast." 
"  'Fhuil  cliraobb-dhearg,"  &c. 

IMacfarlan  translates  this  by  "  sanguine  arboreo  rutilo,"  an  extreme 
instance  of  his  transliteration.  I  have  heard  good  Gaelic  scholars  sug- 
gesting the  expression  crò-dhearg,  crò  being  used  for  deep-red  ;  but 
craohh  is  frequently  applied  to  "  bubbles  "  or  "  bells  "  on  the  surface  of 
any  liquid.  "Bubbling"  or  "foaming"  gives  a  literal  and  a  good 
meaning  here. 

^  "  Moranal,  to  the  hill  of  Lena's  plain,"  &c. 

Tlie  close  resemblance  of  the  account  here  given  to  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Duan  of  Fingal  is  very  ob\'ious  ;  and  the  names  of 
the  two  scouts,  Moranal  and  Moran,  are  so  very  sijnilar,  as  to  render  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  one  scene  is,  at  least  in  part,  copied  from 
the  other. 

I  think  this  remarkable  similarity  a  strong  proof  that  Macpherson 
gave  the  two  poems  as  he  found  them.  He  had  far  too  much  sharpness 
to  commit  so  palpalile  a  blunder  as  this,  were  he  drawing  from  his 
own  resources. 

^  "I  saw  on  high  the  hero's  forward  spear,"  &c. 
Macpherson  says  that  when  any  one  apju'oached  another  with  the 
point  of  his  spear  before  him,  he  thus  intimated  that  he  came  for 
combat. 

*   "  Cairbar,  terrify  a  slave" — 

in  (lael.  tràilì,  and  occurring  nowhere  else  in  Ossian.  It  is  now  in 
common  use  :  but  it  seems  to  be  the  Sa.xon  word  "thrall ;"  and  it  is 
(ksLTving  of  remark  that  the  Gaelic  for  "servant"  or  "slave"  given 
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in  the  Bible  is  always  bijlach  or  ban-ò'jlach,  "young  man  "  or  "  J'oung 
woman."  It  is  as  if  no  service  had  been  known  among  the  Celts 
except  that  which  the  younger  rendered  to  the  elder. 

Si'irhhiseach  for  "  servant "  (^ervus)  is  quite  common  in  modern 
Gaelic,  but  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  Ossian.  Probably  the  root 
of  tliis  word  is  searbh  (pronounced  sJiarv),  "  bitter,"  "  hateful." 

*  "  011a  the  seer  ceased  the  song." 

Olla  (or  Ollamh)  may  possibly  be  here  the  proper  name  of  a  bard  ; 
but  more  probably  it  is  an  official  title — one  which  of  old  carried  high 
dignity  and  valuable  privileges  in  Ireland,  and  is  still  used  in  the  High- 
lands as  the  equivalent  of  a  graduate,  whether  in  theol6gy  or  medicine, 
D.D.  or  M.D. 

Filidli,  or  File,  often  taken  as  signifying  a  bard  or  poet,  denoted  in 
Ireland  a  man  of  learning — what  in  the  present  day  is  understood  by  a 
man  of  liberal  or  university  education.  There  were  no  fewer  than  seven 
classes  or  grades  in  filldheachd.  To  one  of  these  was  committed  the 
preservation  of  the  genealogies  of  families — to  another  the  recording 
the  history  of  the  country.  Others  were  poets  and  musicians  ;  but  the 
ollamh  stood  at  the  head  of  them  all.  In  rank,  he  took  precedence  of 
the  whole  nobility  {flaithean),  standing  next  the  king.  There  was  a 
liberal  public  provision  made  for  his  maintenance,  and  not  only  was 
his  person — as  were  those  of  the  whole  class — held  sacred  from  violence, 
but  he  had  the  privilege  of  establishing  a  sanctuary  around  his  dwelling 
wherever  he  was. 

These  few  facts  I  take  from  the  very  able  work  of  Professor  O'Curry 
on  the  MS.  materials  of  Irish  history ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
any  one  who  reads  these  most  elaborate  lectures  wiU  admit  at  least  the 
possibility  of  high-class  poetry  being  produced  by,  and  preserved  among, 
the  ancient  Celts. 

^  The  death  of  Oscar  by  Cairbar,  the  account  of  which  occupies  from 
1.  257  to  381  of  this  Duan,  is,  I  believe,  more  widely  known  throughout 
the  Highlands  than  any  other  event  recorded  in  Ossianic  poetry.  It  is 
called  Ban  Oscair,  Laoidh  Oscair,  Mcirhh-Rann  Oscair,  Cath  Ghahhra, 
&c.  &c.  There  is  an  outline  of  the  story  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's 
Book  (1530),  a  long  ballad  on  the  subject  in  Jerome  Stone's  MS. 
(liefore  1756),  one  in  Kennedy's  Collection  (1783),  one  in  the  Irvine 
MS.  (1800),  two  versions  in  Gillies  (1786),  one  in  MacCallum  (1816), 
and  one  in  Mr  J.  F.  Campbell's  '  West  Highland  Tales,'  got  in  1860, 
besides  an  Irish  version  got  in  1853. 
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It  would  be  a  tedious  work  to  analj-se  and  compare  these  various 
versions ;  nor  would  it  repay  the  necessary  labour.  Tliey  all  difler 
from  each  other  in  length,  ia  arrangement,  and  in  various  incidents, 
but  agree  in  stating  that  Caii'bar  slew  Oscar,  who,  however,  before  fall- 
ing, inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  his  enemy.  Macpherson's,  as  in  simi- 
lar cases,  is  greatly  superior  to  the  others  in  clearness  and  in  poetic 
beauty. 

It  may  be  remarked,  as  one  instance  of  the  corruptions  which  creep 
into  such  ballads  when  recited  by  persons  unskilled  in  the  language  in 
which  they  are  composed,  that,  in  several  of  the  versions  which  I  have 
seen,  Fingal,  when  describing  wounds  which  Oscar  had  received  on 
former  occasions,  is  made  to  saj", 

"  Slinàinliadh  ua  forrain  ro'  d'  clineas  ; " 
and  again — 

"  Sliniimliadli  na  geòidh,"  &c.  : 

wliich  has  been  translated — 

"  The  cranes  would  swim  tlirougli  thy  waist," 
and 

"  The  geese  would  swim,"  &c. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  tliis  is  nonsense.  I  observe,  in  Jerome 
ytone's  MS.,  the  first  line  running  thus — 

"  Namh  na  corthoin  ro'  d'  chneas  ;" 

and  in  the  second  he  has  feidh  for  geoidli,  which,  if  translated  according 
to  the  most  obvious  meaning,  would  make  Oscar's  wound  so  wide  that 
deer  might  swim  through  it — worse  than  even  (lecse. 

Corran  is,  however,  an  old  word  for  some  kind  of  aiTow.  Thus,  in 
Dr  Smith's  '  Tiomna  Ghuill,'  Gaul,  in  "  I-freoin,"  is  described  as  having 

"  Ceud  corrau  'n  a  thaohh  'an  sàs ;" 
which  Dr  Smith  translates  by 

"  A  hundred  arrows  with  iron  heads,"  &c. 
Flui  is  another  word  for  arrow  frequently  used  by  Ossian;  and  it  is  said 
also  to  signify  a  spear-shaft.      The  namh  seems  to  be  the  colloquial 
abbreviation  of  '«  am  bha,  "at  the  time  when" — and  thus  the  lines 
would  run  as  follows  : — 

"  'N  am  bha  na  ua  corrain  tro'  d'  chneas ;  " 
"  'N  am  bha  usi.  Jiuidh*  tro'  d'  chneas" — 


fiuidh  ov  fi'idh,  by  error  of  writer  niadc/ci'rf/i. 
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that  is — 

"  Wlien  the  arroivs  were  through  tliy  waist;" 

"  When  the  spcar-shafts  were,"  &c. 
I  doubt  not  that  many  similar  ohscurities  and  apjiarent  contradictions 
in  old  poetry,  Celtic  and  other,  have  arisen  from  such  causes  as  gave  to 
Oscar  the  unheard-of  wounds  mentioned  in  the  ballads. 

No.  VII.  of  Macpherson's  '  Fragments  '  gives  an  account  of  the  death 
of  an  Oscar,  son  of  Caruth  ;  but  the  circumstances  do  not  in  the  least 
resemble  those  detailed  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Oscar  the  son  of 
Ossian.     Oscar  was  a  very  common  name. 

"  "  AVlio  but  the  sons  of  nolile  Usnoth, 
From  Eta  of  the  hoary  streams  ] " 

The  children  of  Usnoth — Nalios,  Ardan,  Aille — are  well  known  in 
Higliland  and  Irish  tradition.  Macpherson  in  "  Darthula,"  one  of  his 
minor  poems  (of  which  he  left  no  Gaelic  original),  gives  the  tragical 
tale  of  their  death.  There  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library  a  MS.,  bearing 
the  date  of  1238,  containing  the  "Lament  of  Deirdre,"  or  "Darthula," 
(the  bride  of  Nahos)  for  Alba,  which  is  translated  by  Mr  Skene. —  (Intro- 
duction to  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book,  p.  87.)  There  is  a  long  version 
of  the  whole  story  of  "  Clann  Usnoich  nan  each  geala,"  "  the  cliildren  of 
Usnoth  of  the  '  wliite  horses,' "  in  Gillies  ;  another  in  Stewart's  Collec- 
tion ;  and  I  have  a  very  long,  though  imperfect  one,  which  was 
got  in  tlie  Island  of  Barra  three  years  ago  by  Mr  Carmichael  of  the 
Inland  Eevenue,  Lochmaddy — a  very  zealous  and  successful  collector 
of  old  tales  and  traditions.  His  name  frequently  appears  in  Mr  Camp- 
bell's most  interesting  work  of  the  '  West  Highland  Tales.'  There  are 
also  Irish  versions  of  the  story.  The  heroine's  name  is  sometimes  Deir- 
dre, more  frequently  Dèurd-shinl,  probably  meaning  "  bright  eye."  A 
"  vitrified  fort"  in  Glen  Nevis,  and  another  on  Loch  Ness,  are  called 
Dkn-deard-shuil ;  and  on  the  farm  of  Dalness,  in  Glen  Etive,  there  is  a 
place  called  Gritman  Dèard-shuil.  For  the  locality  of  Eta,  vide  note 
9,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 

*  "  LTnlike  each  other  are  our  souls,  thou  hero, 
Thou  of  feeblest  hand  in  battle." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  he  "  of  feeblest  hand  in  battle  "  should  be 
addressed  as  a  "hero."  The  words  are  a  threin,  "thou  strong  one,"  or 
"  thou  hero."  Po.-isibly  the  term  may  be  used  as  one  of  courtesy  to 
which  all  engaged  in  war  were  held  to  be  entitled,  or  probably  the  bard 
often  uses  the  various  terms  for  hero,  as  I  have  formerly  remarked  he 
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does  those  descriptive  of  place,  merelj'  to  balance  his  lines  when  needed. 
Their  nuinher  is  very  great — àrmnnn,  curaidh,  flaih,  gaisgeach,  laoch, 
saoi,  siir,  sonn,  treun,  triath,  and  some  more,  without  any  marked  differ- 
ence of  meaning,  occur  with  a  fi-equency  monotonous  to  the  reader,  and 
very  trying  to  the  translator. 


DUAX    11. 

^  '■  KecalHng  the  fame  of  the  Bolgi." 

Macisherson  considers  the  Bolgi,  or  Flr-hliolg,  to  be  a  tribe  of  "  Bel- 
gae  "  who  made  their  way  to  Ireland  ;  and  Professor  O'Curry  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  Bolgi  as  early  inhabitants  of  his  country,  who  fought 
with  the  Tuath  de  Danan.  I  will  say  nothing  on  the  subject,  except 
that  their  name  implies  their  being  known  as  "  archers."  Macpherson 
is  quite  right  in  translating  Fir-hholg  by  "  men  of  the  quiver "  or 
"  arrow-bag." 

"  "  Three  times  called  the  bards  of  song 

The  soul  of  Colgar,"  &c. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  "  clamor  supremus"  of  the  Romans — "  magna 
manes  ter  voce  vocavi"  {^n.,  VI.  506).  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
instance  in  Ossian  where  the  call  is  thrice  repeated  as  here  ;  but  as 
Fingal  (Duan  IV.,  1.  189,  190)  charges  the  "cold  bhist  of  Lena"  to 
waft  to  their  native  land  the  spirits  of  the  warriors  who  might  fall  in 
battle  in  Erin,  it  is  probable  that  the  calling  of  the  bards  here  was 
intended  to  assist  Colgar's  spirit  in  regaining  his  own  land. 

^  "My  vengeance  flies,"  &c 

In  the  text  we  have  mo  gliamhlas,  the  common  term  for  "  vengeance," 
"  malice,"  &c. ;  but  Dr  Eoss  gives  at  the  foot  of  the  page  mo  ghallt'nas, 
which  means  my  "  stranger-7(Oorf,"  or  "  stranger-^/»}j,"  the  feelings  with 
which  a  Gall,  or  "  stranger,"  was  regarded  by  Ossian.  The  probability 
is  that  Dr  Ross  found  this  word  in  Sracpherson's  MS.  ;  but  wherever 
found,  it  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  bitter  feeling  entertained  towards 
"  Gallg."  In  translating  the  word  here  by  "stranger,"  I  follow  the 
common  usage ;  but  in  the  text  I  have  retained  the  word  Gall 
untranslated.      The  meeting  with  gallfnas  as   the  original  form   of 
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gamhlas,  "hatred,"  "vengeance,"  confirms  me  in  the  propriety  of  thns  re- 
taining it ;  for  if,  according  to  the  common  acceptation,  we  take  dàimh 
to  signify  "stranger"  (undoubtedly  its  frequent  though  not  uniform 
meaning),  and  rememher  with  what  hospitality  and  courtesy  "strangers" 
were  always  treated,  it  will  appear  impossible  that  the  two  words, 
Gall  and  dàimh,  apply  to  the  same  class  of  people.  It  seems  probable 
that  Gall  denoted  some  race,  or  apparently  various  tribes  of  the  same 
race,  who  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  men  of  Alba  in  Ossian's 
day. 

*  "  As  they  hear  thee  rising  in  noise." 
.     .     .     or  "  with  noise." 

VUle  also  Duan  Yll.,  1.  422,  423— 

"  Where  rises  the  resounding  sun 
From  the  waves  of  hoary  heads." 

I  do  not  know  what  exact  opinion  regarding  the  sun  originated  the 
remarkable  phrase  before  us.  In  "  Mòrdubh,"  a  Gaelic  fragment  of 
undoubted  antiquity  and  of  great  beauty,  published  by  Gillies,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Clark  in  his  '  Caledonian  Bards,'  there  is 
a  sun-hymn,  as  is  so  frequentlj'  to  be  met  with  in  old  Gaelic  poetry, 
and  therein  he  is  thus  addressed — 

*'  Retire  to  thy  bed  with  mnsic, 
Thou  who  art  great  among  the  stars." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  they  who  worshipped  the  sun  would 
celebrate  both  his  rising  and  his  setting  with  music  and  song.  Or 
the  reference  may  be  to  one  of  the  many  Aryan  mji,hs  which  repre- 
sent the  Sun-god  as  for  a  season  overpowered  by  Darkness,  and 
regaining  his  freedom  through  contest  and  struggle,  which  naturally 
suggests  the  idea  of  noise.  Have  we  a  trace  of  a  belief  in  this 
struggle  in  the  words  which,  both  in  Gaelic  and  English,  describe  the 
first  appearance  of  day — hriseadh,  "  breaking,"  or  "  breaking  forth  of 
day"] 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  beautiful  sun -hymns  pre- 
served in  Gaelic,  whatever  homage  is  paid  to  the  great  light  for  his 
brightness  and  power,  he  is  spoken  of  as  hastening  to  darkness  and 
decay.  The  warrior  sometimes  boasts  that  his  renown  will  survive  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  But  it  appears  that  this  idea  of  the  mortality  of 
the  gods  was  arrived  at  by  thoughtful  men  wherever  the  powers  of 
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luiture  were  deified.  The  dianges  seen  on  these  through  the  seasons 
of  the  year  necessarily  suggested  the  mutability  and  final  destruction  of 
those  whom  they  represented  ;  and  the  Teutonic  mythology  came  to 
the  dark  conclusion  that  "  all  gods  must  die."  Thus  it  was,  however, 
that  the  mind  rose  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  one  supreme  and  abso- 
lute Power. —  Vide  '  Chips  from  a  German  "Workshop,"  by  Professor  M. 
ISIiiller,  vol.  i.  c.  x. 


DUAN    III. 

'  "  Sing,  ye  bards,  an  undying  song  !  " 

In  this  line  I  liave  departed  very  much  farther  from  a  literal  render- 
ing than  I  usually  do.  The  words  are  "  Fàguibhse  'bhàrda,  am  fonn  " — 
literally,  "  leave  you,  ye  bards,  the  song ; "  and  Macfarlan  translates  it 
"  omittite  cantum,"  &c.  The  context  clearly  shows  that  this  cannot 
be  the  meaning.  Fingal,  about  to  engage  in  the  last  of  his  battles, 
speaks  thus  to  his  bards,  and  charges  them,  in  the  following  lines,  to 
"  shed  plenteous  light  on  the  combat."  It  is  evident  that  he  wished 
them  to  sing ;  and  his  meaning  seems  to  be  that  they  were  to  sing  a 
battle-song  which  would  not  perish  with  themselves,  but  remain  after 
them — "  Leave  a  song  (behind  you),"  wliich  I  have  rendered,  as  above, 
an  "  undymg  song." 

^  "  "While  he  rides  the  horse  of  the  whirlwind." 

The  expressions  "  riding  the  storm  "  and  "  the  riding  "  or  "  careering 
of  the  storms" — "marcachd  nan  sian" — are  still  preserved  in  Gaelic; 
and  there  are  days  when  its  appropriateness  can  be  fully  understood. 
"We  now  and  then  see  the  elements  rushing  onwards  as  if  in  their 
utmost  strength — mist  and  sleet  or  rain  driven  along  tlie  steep  face  of 
the  mountain  by  a  raging  and  roaring  wind  ;  and  often  they  heave 
in  great  surges  or  ridges,  extending  from  the  depth  of  the  glen  to  the 
.summit  of  the  mountain.  This  terrific  heaving  and  rolling  is  called 
the  "  riding  of  the  storm,"  and  tlie  scene  naturally  enough  suggests  the 
idea  of  the  wild  career  of  cloud-born  steeds  rushing  onwards  with  fear- 
ful swiftness  in  resistless  and  destructive  strength. 

Ossian  frequently  represents  the  storm  as  under  the  control  of  spirits 
hostile  to  man,  and  tlius  fitted  to  awaken  terror  in  the  mind.     Put  in  tliis 
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he  expresses  a  fueling  natural  to  man,  and  wliicli  we  meet  with  in  heathen 
poets  generally.  It  is  the  Bible  that  first  speaks  of  the  thunder  as  the 
voice  of  Jehovah — "  of  fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  and  stormy  wind 
fulfilling  His  word  " — that  represents  Him  as  ruling  supreme  over  all ; 
and  it  is  only  when  we  dwell  under  the  covert  of  His  wing  that  we 
can  contemplate  the  war  of  the  elements  with  a  sense  of  security,  or 
in  any  degree  rejoice  in  the  sublimity  of  the  spectacle.  The  deep 
gloom  which  often  pervades  Ossian's  pictures  of  the  aspect  of  nature 
has  been  complained  of ;  but  it  affords  a  strong  proof  that  the  author, 
whoever  he  was,  actually  lived  amid  the  oft-desolating  storms  and 
floods,  and  the  rugged  mist-shrouded  mountains,  of  the  north-west  High- 
lands— proof  also  that  he  did  not  view  nature  through  the  benign  light 
shed  on  her  face  by  the  revelation  of  the  God  of  nature  as  the  Father 
and  the  Friend  of  man. 

^  "  They  never  can  quit  the  earth 

For  the  home  of  the  winds  icithout  the  song." 

From  this  and  many  other  passages  of  a  simUar  import  we  see  what 
mighty  power  the  bardic  order  must  have  wielded  over  a  people  who 
believed  that  their  song  or  publicly-awarded  praise  was  necessary  for 
admitting  the  spirit  to  a  state  of  happiness  after  death  ;  and  we  have 
here  at  least  the  elements  of  a  public  judgment  being  passed  on  men 
when  their  hves  came  to  an  end.  The  bards  refused  to  sing  the  praises 
of  Cairbar,  because  he  had  been  dark  and  bloodthirsty;  and  it  was 
solely  through  the  generosity  of  Ossian — wonderful  generosity  towards 
an  enemy  who  had  treacherousl}'  slain  his  only  son — that  he  was  at 
length  released  from  his  imprisonment.  We  read  of  many  others  who 
seemed  to  have  been  doomed  to  hover  amid  the  vapour  of  the  reedy 
marsh  without  any  prospect  of  deliverance. 

From  the  prayer  of  the  shade  of  Patroclus  to  his  friend  and  patron 
Achilles  (II.,  XXIII.  ver.  72  et  seq.),  we  see  that  the  performance  of  due 
funeral  rites  was  required  to  admit  the  departed  Greeks  to  happiness 
beyond  the  grave ;  and  Virgil  (JEn.,  YI.  ver.  329)  shows  that  the 
Eomans  whose  remains  lay  unburied  were  condemned  to  wander  for  a 
hundred  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  forbidden  to  cross  the  fated 
stream.  But  there  is  no  mention  of  personal  merit  or  demerit  as  affect- 
ing their  position. 

*  The  episode  of  Evir-choma,  the  wife  of  Gaul  (1.  310-319),  seems  to 
be  entirely  out  of  place  here,  and  I  have  accordingly  bracketed  it. 
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'  Eaise  stones 

To  all  who  havo  fallen  in  the  war. 
Leaders  they  were  not,  but  their  anus 
Were  strong  as  heroes'  in  the  fight. 
My  strength  they  were  in  danger  of  the  spear ; 
My  rock  in  the  time  of  arrows — 
The  mountain  from  wliieh  rose  on  high 
The  sounding  eagle-wing  of  my  renown. 


Carul,  forget  not  thou  their  dust." — L.  4G0  4G9. 

It  is  refreshing,  among  the  constantly-recurring,  high-sounding  praises 
of  heroes  and  chiefs,  of  lords  and  kings,  to  find  such  a  recognition  as 
we  have  here  of  men  of  common  mould  and  stamp ;  and  it  shows  the 
wisdom  as  well  as  the  kind-heartedness  of  Fingal  to  acknowledge  the 
merits  of  those  who  must  ever  be  the  strength,  not  merely  of  the  war- 
rior, but  the  strength  and  the  stay  of  every  kingdom  and  country. 

The  popular  idea  of  the  clan  system  entertained  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom  calls  up  a  pompous  petty  tyrant  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  crowd  of  abject  serfs  on  the  other.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
era  of  Fingal,  we  have  Gaelic  poems  in  abundance,  unquestionably 
composed  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  which  represent  the  chief 
then  as  following  Pingal's  example  in  showing  true  regard  for  his 
clan,  acting  as  the  ceann-cinne,  the  head  of  the  kindred ;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  Highlands  if  this  spirit  were  once  more  restored 
— if  due  value  were  set  on  the  native  race  of  the  mountains,  and  a  stop 
put  to  those  "  clearances"  which  are  fast  realising  Tennyson's  dreary 
description  of  Britain  before  Arthur  rose — 

"  And  so  there  grew  great  tracts  of  wilderness, 

Wherein  the  beast  was  more  and  more, 

And  man  was  less  and  less. " 


DUAN    IV. 

^  "  Cormac  drew  toward  my  stejis." 

"  Ghluais  suas  do  m'  cheumaibh  Cormac." 

The  use  of  the  preposition  do,  as  here,  is  entirely  opposed  to  modern 
xisagc.  Ga  woulil  be  u.sed  instead.  Ewen  M'Lachlan,  in  various 
instances,  changes  tlie  do  to  gu,  and  in  the  beginning  of  my  work    1 
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followed  his  example ;  but  on  seeing  that  it  is  frequently,  tliougli  not 
imiformly,  used  thus  by  Ossian,  I  have  retained  it,  as  I  do  every  form 
of  expression  which  is  characteristic  of  his  style. 

-  "  The  wind  was  under  cloud  of  darkest  skirt, 

Which  he  had  snatched  off  the  rough  breast  of  night, 
As  he  rose  from  the  praise  of  the  chariots." 

The  whole  history  of  the  burial,  and  of  the  subsequent  fate  of  Cairbar, 
is  interesting  in  various  respects.  I  have,  in  a  note  on  Duan  III.,  ad- 
verted to  the  power  of  the  bards  to  give  or  to  refuse  entrance  to  the  Celtic 
Valhalla,  or  the  "abode  of  the  brave  and  the  hospitable" — Flath-innis, 
as  it  was  called.  It  appears  that  the  bards  of  Cairbar's  friends  could 
not  give  him  right  of  admission.  It  was  necessary  that  the  bards  of 
him  whom  he  had  injured  should  consent  to  this — should  sign  his  pass- 
port ;  otherwise  his  brother  Ca-mor,  who  had  abundance  of  bards  at  his 
command,  would  not  apply  to  Ossian,  as  we  see  him  doing  toward  the 
close  of  Duan  II.  Ossian  had  very  generously  sent  Carul  to  raise  him 
on  high.  From  the  lines  before  us,  however,  it  seems  that  he  found  the 
ascent  a  difficult  one.  He  had  to  snatch  a  cloud  off  the  rough  (or 
rugged)  breast  of  night  to  carry  him  upwards.  It  appears  that  chiefs 
of  stainless  character  easily  ascended  on  "  cloud-cars,"  and  were  joyfully 
welcomed  by  those  who  were  before  them.  Cairbar's  cruel  murder  of 
young  Cormac  carried  a  Nemesis  with  it,  which  clung  to  him  thi'ough 
life,  in  death,  and  beyond  it. 

"  As  he  rose  from  the  praise  of  the  chariots. " 

This  obscure  line  seems  to  point  to  the  song  of  Carul,  who  probably 
praised  Cairbar  as  a  chief  or  ruler  of  chariots — a  description  often  given 
of  other  chiefs,  and  very  frequently  of  CuchuUin. 

^  "  My  form  is  in  the  dusky  hall. 

Like  dreaded  lightning  of  the  storms, 

"When  it  bursts  and  scatters  on  the  hill, 

And  the  night-tempest  travels  from  the  north." 

The  character  which  Cairbar  here  gives  of  himself  corresponds  well 
with  the  ferocity  which  he  manifested  in  the  hall  of  Temora,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
•lives  this  account  of  himseK.  He  rejoices  at  his  release ;  he  shows 
great  tenderness  towards  his  brother ;  and  this  exulting  in  the  posses- 
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sion  of  dread  destructive  powers  seems  quite  at  variance  with  the  affec- 
tion and  sympathy  which  he  expresses  for  Ca-mor.  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  last  three  lines  of  the  quotation  belong  to  some  other  scene, 
and  are  hero  misplaced. 


■•  "  The  breezes,  dusky  and  light, 

Darkly  leaned  on  the  edge  of  the  waves." 

Attributing  colour  to  the  viewless  wind  appears  to  be  a  considerable 
stretch  of  poetic  licence;  but  if  authority  were  required  to  justify  Ossian 
in  a  practice  which  he  very  frequently  follows,  the  high  names  of  Homer 
and  of  Horace  might  be  quoted,  both  of  whom  speak  of  "  the  ichite  south 
wind."  I  know  not  why  they  call  the  south  wind  white ;  but  every  one 
who  has  noticed  the  darkening  effect  of  a  breeze,  from  whatever  quarter, 
on  the  face  of  previously  stUl  water,  will  acknowledge  that,  if  the  cause 
is  to  be  characterised  by  its  effects,  a  breeze  may  in  all  truth  be  described 
as  dark  or  dusky. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  give  the  right  word  in  speaking  of  the  breeze 
leaning  on  the  edge  of  the  waves — ag  aomadh  is  very  often  apphed  as 
here.  It  signifies  "  to  lean,"  "to  bend  forward,"  "to  slant."  It  clearly 
implies  contact  between  the  wind  and  the  sea ;  but  I  cannot  find  an 
EngUsh  word  to  express  this  contact  appropriately.  It  is  one  of  very 
many  instances  where  the  widely-different  idioms  of  Gaelic  and  English 
renders  a  good  translation  (strictly  so  called)  from  the  one  into  the 
other  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  Lf  not  impossibility.  Ciar,  used 
here  and  elsewhere  so  often,  signifies  "  dark "  or  "  dusky,"  and  has 
ceire  in  the  gen.  Ceire  is  pronounced  lièrh,  and  reminds  one  of  the 
Greek  x^jej,  or  "  darkness  "  (?). 


■■'  "  Battle  is  pouring  from  the  wood." 

Taomadh,  "  pouring,"  is  very  often  used  to  describe  a  battle-charge, 
and,  speaking  of  the  engagement  of  two  hosts,  it  is  frequently  said, 
"  thaom  iad  's  a  chcile,"  "  they  poured  in  to  each  other."  I  have  some- 
times endeavoured  to  avoid  what  appears  a  harsh  expression  in  English 
by  substituting  "  rushing  on  each  other,"  but  I  have  observed  that 
Virgil  uses  the  same  figm'e  where  Acha;menides  describes  the  attack 
which  he  and  his  com]ianions  made  on  the  monster  Polyphemus — 

.     .     .     "  Und,  imdique  circuni 
Fiin.liimir,"  &r.—Ma.  iii.  v.  634. 
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*  "  Son  of  Alpin." 

"  The  son  of  Alpin  "  is  a  title  frequently  given  by  the  HigUanders  of 
Scotland  to  St  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
Irish  theory,  Ossian  recited  his  poetry  to  the  saint,  his  addi-essing  the 
"  son  of  Alpin"  in  "Temora"  is  held  to  be  a  confirmation  of  the  Irish 
origin  of  the  poem.  Alpin  was,  however,  a  common  name  in  the  High- 
lands of  old,  and  is  still  frequently  to  be  met  with.  It  was  the  name 
of  a  very  celebrated  bard,  who  is,  in  Smith's  '  Sean  Dana '  (p.  98,  4to 
ed.),  associated  with  UUin  and  Carul — 

"  'Ulainn  aosair  nan  teiida  binn, 
'Alpuinn  ghrinn,  's  a  Charuil  cheòlmlioir;" 

and  it  frequently  occurs  in  Macpherson.     Consequently  the  occurrence  of 
the  name  in  "  Temora  "  decides  no  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  poem. 
The  clan  Alpin  claim.  Idee  so  many  others,  to  be  the  oldest  and  first 
of  clans,  founding  on  the  ancient  saying — 

"  Cnuic,  'us  uilc,  'us  Ailpeinich  ; 

Acli  c'uin  a  thainig  Artiiraich  ? " 
"  Hills,  and  ills,  and  Alpin-men; 

But  when  came  the  Arthur-men  ?" 

-  "  A  new  bright  light,"  &o. 

The  Gaelic  term  here  is  dealan,  which  I  have  generally  translated 
"  lightning,"  its  more  common  acceptation.  Here,  however,  as  applied 
to  Fillan,  Fingal's  son,  "  light "  or  "  brightness  "  is  the  more  appropriate 
rendering,  as  it  is  also  the  root-meaning  of  the  word- — one  to  be  found 
in  various  Aryan  languages — deal  and  ffenl  in  Gaelic;  S^Xoj  and  its 
cognates  in  Greek  ;  jala,  Sanscrit  for  "  light." 

^   "  Their  memory  and  their  wortli  unknown." 
The  Gaelic  here  is  puzzling — 

"  Gun  chuimhne,  gun  diù  ri  eirigh." 

Din  generally  signifies  what  is  "  worthless,"  or  "  the  worst."  I  see  it 
in  the  Soc.  Diet.,  however,  marked  as  signifying  "  worth  while,"  and 
apparently  as  a  variation  of  Jik,  well   known   as   meaning  "good," 
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"  valuable."     Tlie  scope  of  the  passage  here  evidently  fixes  tlie  term 
as  implying  sometliing  ^vo^tlly  of  remembrance. 

*  "  His  idle  shield  is  bloody  in  the  ball." 

It  appears  from  this,  and  many  similar  statements  tlirougbout  tlie 
Ossianic  poems,  that  when  a  -warrior  fell  in  death,  the  shield  vrliich  he 
had  left  at  home  assumed  a  bloody  hue.  We  have  also  references  to 
intimations  of  the  death  of  a  master  being  given  by  the  howling  of  his 
dogs.  And  not  only  in  the  Ilighlands,  but  throughout  every  part  of 
the  world,  people  believe  in  various  death -omens  as  superstitious  as 
those  mentioned  in  Ossian. 


DUAN    VI. 


1  "  Grasping  Temora's  spear  as  I  strode." 
"  The  spear  of  Temora  was  that  which  Oscar  had  received  in  a  present 
from  Cormac,  the  son  of  Artho,  king  of  Ireland.     It  was  of  it  that  Cair- 
bar  made  the  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  Oscar  at  the  feast  in  the  first 
book."— M. 

2  "  In  my  first  battle  I  have  fallen 

"Without  renown  or  conquest  by  my  spear." 
"  Gun  chliu  'us  gun  rath  air  mo  lann." 
The  word  mih,  which  I  have  translated  "  conquest,"  generally  means 
"  prosperity  "  or  "  good  luck."  It  is  evidently  connected  with  re,  rà, 
ro  (Lat.  ro-ta),  "a  circle,"  the  symbol  of  completeness ;  and  I  mention 
it  on  account  of  a  singular  notion  prevailing  in  some  (possibly  in  all) 
parts  of  the  Highlands  regarding  the  lot  of  every  individual  in  life.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  youth  of  each  man  a  spirit  appears  to  him — whether 
corresponding  to  the  character  of  a  guardian  spirit,  I  cannot  say — and 
asks  the  very  serious  question — 

"  Co  tUiitibh  'bhios  ngad  ealain  gun  rath. 
No  rath  gun  ealain!" — 

i.e.,  "Whctlior  wilt  thou  have  talent  (genius)  without  prosperit)',  or  pro- 
.sjKTÌty  without  talent  1 "  And  according  to  the  answer  given,  the  man's 
fate  is  fixed  either  in  splendid  failure,  or  in  obscure  good  luck. 
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^  "  The  sliaggy  foot  of  tlie  Lrave  dog  Bran." 

The  touching  account  here  given  of  the  affection  of  the  noble  stag- 
hound  to  young  Fillan  must  give  him  a  high  place  in  the  regard  of 
every  reader  who  can  appreciate  the  wonderful  devotedness  of  the  dog 
to  man.  But  there  is  far  more  than  is  to  be  found  in  Ossian  told  in 
Gaelic  song  and  story  of  the  surpassing  qualities  and  feats  of  Bran — more 
than  is  told  of  GeU-hert,  or  any  other  hound  that  I  have  read  of  Bran 
is,  indeed,  to  this  day  more  popular  among  Highlanders  than  are  many 
of  the  Ossianic  heroes  ;  and  he  must  have  held  a  very  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  Fingal  liimself,  who  is  said  in  some  of  the  stories  never 
to  have  wept  except  twice — once  at  the  death  of  his  grandson  Oscar, 
and  again  at  the  death  of  Bran. 

He  is  celebrated  for  several  extraordinary  feats  in  a  well-known  poem 
called  "Dan  a'  Choin  Duibh,"  or  the  "Lay  of  the  Black  Dog;"  and 
many  descriptions  of  his  appearance  are  still  to  be  heard  throughout 
every  corner  of  the  Highlands.  I  give  one  which  was  printed  by 
the  late  Eev.  Dr  M'Leod  of  Glasgow  in  his  admirable  periodical  the 
'Teachdaire  Gaelach,'  and  was  sent  to  him  by  the  late  Archibald 
M'Xeill,  Esq.  (of  Colonsay),  W.S.,  Edinburgh:— 

"  Slid  mar  thaghadh  Fiflun  a  chil : 
Siil  mar  àirneig,  cliias  mar  dhuiUeig, 
Uolid  mar  gliearran,  speir  mar  chorran, 
'S  an  t-alt-lùthaidh  fad'  o  'n  cheann. " 

"  Thus  woidd  Fingal  choose  his  dog  ; 
Eye  like  a  sloe,  ear  like  a  leaf, 
Chest  like  a  horse,  hough  like  a  reaping-hook, 
And  the  ueck-joint  far  from  the  head." 

"What  I  render  the  neck-joint  here  refers  to  the  jimction  of  the 
liighest  of  the  cervical  vertebra  with  the  head,  and  the  expression 
evidently  means  that  the  head  should  play  freely  on  the  neck. 

A  second  account  I  have  got  from  a  very  intelligent  old  man  living 
iu  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  Angus  !MacPhie,  a  descendant  of  a 
race  who  were  foresters  (deer-hunters)  to  Lochiel  for  generations.  It 
is  substantially  the  same  with  the  above,  but  longer  and  more  minute — 

"  Miann  mhic  Cumlmil  air  a  chil, 
An  t-alt-lùthaidli  fad  o  'n  cheaun  ; 
Meadhoii  leathann,  leobhar  cliabh  ; 
Uileann  fhiar,  agus  speir  chara  ; 
Earball  seach  speir,  speir  mar  chorran, 
Silil  mar  àirneig,  cluas  mar  dhuiUeig  ; 
Sud  mar  thaghadh  Fionn  na  Feinne  cuilein-cuain." 
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I  have  got  a  tliii-d  from  Mr  Canuicliael,  Locbmadily,  Uist,  ami  I  see 
liis,  word  for  word,  in  the  Irvine  MS.,  written  in  the  centre  of  Perth- 
shire at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  These  begin  "  Casan  buidhe  bhi 
air  Bran."  They  give  him  yellow  feet,  a  green  back,  and  make  him  as 
wonderful  for  colour  as  others  do  for  extraordinary  feats  of  sagacity  and 
strength. 

I  think  it  needless  to  insert  them  in  full,  but  I  mention  the  great 
variety  of  descriptions  of  Bran  to  be  found  in  the  widest-apart  dis- 
tricts of  the  Highlands  as  illustrative  of  the  divereified  and  fragmentary 
knowledge  of  some  Ossianic  subjects  stUl  to  be  found  throughout  the 
country;  and  the  state  in  which  these  scraps  are  found  gives  strong 
confirmation  to  what  Macpherson  and  Dr  Smith  both  say  as  to  the 
variety  of  editions  of  the  same  subject  which  they  often  met  with. 
Surely  they  were  right  in  selecting  the  best,  and  rejecting  the  worst, 
out  of  thorn  all. 

*  "  Lubar  wound  before  the  host." 

I  give  Macpherson's  note  on  this  line.  "  In  order  to  illustrate  this 
passage,  it  is  proper  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  scene  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding battles.  Between  the  hills  of  Mora  and  Lona  lay  the  plain  of 
Moi-Lena,  through  which  ran  the  river  Lubar.  The  first  battle,  wherein 
Gaul  the  son  of  Monii  commanded  on  the  Caledonian  side,  was  fought 
on  the  banks  of  Lubar.  As  there  was  little  advantage  obtained  on 
either  side,  the  armies,  after  the  battle,  retained  their  former  position. 
In  the  second  battle,  wherein  FLllan  commanded,  the  Irish  after  the  fall 
of  Foldath  were  driven  up  the  hill  of  Lena,  but  upon  the  coming  of 
Cathmor  to  their  aid,  they  regained  their  former  situation,  and  drove 
back  the  Caledonians  in  their  turn ;  so  that  Luhar  again  loindcd  in 
tlieir  host." 

5  "  Urge  not  their  lingering  ghosts." 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  song  of  the  bard  was  necessary  to 
enable  disembodied  spirits  to  ascend  to  the  hall  of  clouds.  Accord- 
ing to  the  words  before  us,  it  would  seem  that  they  coulil  be  urged  to  a 
more  rapid  flight  than  they  desired.  And  it  says  much  for  the  generos- 
ity of  Ca-mor  that  ho  wishes  so  much  respect  to  bo  shown  to  his  fallen 
enemies  as  is  implied  in  his  remonstrance  with  Malhus. 
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1  "  Pouring  ghost-mist  slowly 

On  Fillan,  by  Lubar  of  streams." 

Macpherson  says  that  during  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  a 
warrior  and  his  ascent  to  the  "  airy  hall "  of  his  ancestors  on  the  wings 
of  the  song  of  the  bard,  "  it  was  the  business  of  the  spirit  of  the  nearest 
relation  to  the  deceased  to  take  the  mist  of  Lego  and  pour  it  over  the 
grave.  We  find  here  Couar,  the  son  of  Treunmor,  the  first  king  of 
Ireland,  performing  this  office  for  Fillan,  as  it  was  in  the  cause  of  the 
family  of  Conar  that  that  hero  was  kQled." 

^  ["  This  is  dark!"] 
["Is  doiUeir  so!"] 

Mr  Campbell,  in  his  fourth  volume  of  the  '  West  Highland  Tales,' 
where  he  so  fully  and  ably  discusses  many  points  of  the  Ossianic  con- 
troversy, remarks  on  this  abrupt  and  irrelevant  line  that  it  is  more 
probably  a  despairing  remark  by  the  scribe  than  an  utterance  by  the 
author,  and  I  entirely  concur  with  him ;  for  I  do  not  see  it  possible 
to  connect  it  with  either  preceding  or  succeeding  context.  I  have 
therefore  j^ut  it  within  brackets. 

^  "  The  husband  of  Clatho  ; " 

Gaelic,  fear-pòsda.  In  a  marginal  note  on  this  word  I  noticed,  as  has 
been  often  said,  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  modern  one.  Since  that  note 
was  printed  off,  I  have,  however,  observed  that  in  the  '  Book  of  Deer,' 
p.  95,  he7i  phlista  is  used  for  "  wedded  wife."  A  word  belonging  to 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century  cannot  be  called  modern ;  and  I 
believe  the  more  thorough  the  investigation  into  Ossian's  j)hraseology, 
the  more  ancient  it  will  be  seen  to  be. 

*  "  Which  waved  to  the  si(jhing  of  the  skies." 

The  Gaelic  word  which  I  have  translated  "  sighing  "  is  osna  (1.  87), 
and  omia,  or  osann,  is  now  generally  used  for  "  sigh,"  while  osag  is  the 
term  for  "  breeze  "  or  "  blast "  of  wind. 

The  sighing  of  the  wind,  or  of  the  skies,  is  a  more  poetical  expres- 
sion than  the  other,  and  probably  I  might  with  advantage  have  used 
it  more  frequently  than  I  have  done,  but  there  are  many  places,  such 
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as  1.  GO,  wliero  tlie  more  common  word  is  evidently  required.  Tlie 
distinction  now  observed  between  two  terms  originally  one  and  the 
same  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Ossian ;  and  here,  as  in  a 
hundred  other  instances,  the  translator  must  be  guided  by  the  context, 
and  by  common-sense  more  than  by  the  dictionary. 

^  "  Seven  bosses  were  on  the  shield — - 

On  every  boss  there  is  a  star  of  night." 

^ruch  has  been  said  in  ridicule  of  the  description  of  Ca-mor's  shield 
as  implying  a  knowledge  alike  of  decorative  art  and  of  astronomy,  such 
as  the  Celts  could  not  possibly  have  possessed  Ln  the  days  of  Fingal. 
It  would  be  well,  however,  before  endorsing  this  objection,  to  look  at 
Wilson's  '  Pre-Historic  Annals,'  where  it  is  said  (vol.  i.  p.  432)  that  the 
"  Caledonian  metallurgist "  displayed  "  skill,  taste,  and  ingenuity  in 
the  manufacture  both  of  bronze  and  of  gold  ornaments  during  the 
bronze  period" — that  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  long  before  the  period 
assigned  to  I'ingal.  Throughout  the  chapter  (xi.)  ample  proof  is  given 
of  the  Caledonians  having  made  such  attainments  in  decorative  art  as 
would  make  it  a  very  small  matter  indeed  to  their  workmen  to  engrave 
the  figure  of  a  star  on  a  sliield. 

The  objections  to  the  mention  of  the  "seven  stars"  is,  I  believe, 
likewise  founded  on  absolute  ignorance  of  the  Caledonians,  ancient 
and  modern.  I  do  not  assert  that  they  ever  framed  a  theory  of  the 
heavens,  or  an  astronomical  system  properly  so  called,  though  the 
Druids,  writing  in  the  Greek  character  (according  to  Ca>sar),  might  have 
known  the  Greek  systems ;  but  Idie  every  people  endowed  with  ordi- 
nary intelligence  and  observation,  they  gave,  and  still  give,  names  to 
the  more  conspicuous  stars.  The  Pole-star  is  very  generally  known  as 
Reull  na  h-àirde  Tuatha,  "the  star  of  the  north;"  Mars,  as  An  reull 
dcarg,  "the  red  star;"  the  Plough,  as  in  so  many  languages,  as  An 
crann-arain,  "the  plough;"  and  a  score  more  might  be  named  were 
it  needful.  I  have  to  add  that  the  Highlanders  of  the  present  day, 
besides  having  Gaelic  names  for  many  of  the  stars,  keep  a  remarkably 
accurate  reckoning  of  time  from  their  nightly  progress,  especially  from 
the  movements  of  the  Plough  and  the  Pleiades,  the  two  constellations 
which  are  chiefly  consulted  ;is  time-measurers. 

Of  the  Pleiades  I  must  say  a  few  words  more.  In  some  parts  the 
group  is  called  Sracaran,  "  septenary,"  or  Scvcner,  a  name  interesting  as 
confirming  the  old  notion  that  that  group  of  stars  at  one  time  numbered 
seven,  though  long  ago  reduced  to  six.     The  more  common  name,  how- 
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ever,  and  one  witli  whicli  I  am  familiar  from  youth,  is  An  grioglachan, 
in  the  Western  Isles  changed  to  grigneachan.  Both  words  have  the 
same  root,  greigh  (Lat.  grex,  gregis),  signifying  "flock,"  "assemblage," 
"  cluster."  Grigneachan  is  also  used  for  a  "  sieve,"  on  account  of  the 
number  of  its  perforations. 

The  Pleiades  ia  the  only  constellation  of  which  I  have  gathered  any 
Gaelic  account  in  the  least  savouring  of  myth  or  fable.  But  the  follow- 
ing, given  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Carmichael,  to  whom  I  have  repeat- 
edly referred,  is  worth  recording.  He  says  that  an  old  woman  in 
Uist  tells  him  that  in  her  youth,  when  tending  cattle  or  sheep  at  night, 
she  and  her  companions  used  to  look  up  to  the  Seucaran  (Pleiades), 
and  invoke  them  as 

"  Nighean  rigli  Mheaiigain, 

'S  a  triuir  leannan, 

A  gille,  's  a  CÙ,  's  a  còcaire  " — 

"  Daughter  of  King  Mengan,  and  her  three  lovers,  her  servant-man, 
her  dog,  and  her  cook."  And  they  firmly  believed  that  the  daughter 
of  the  king,  who  was  herself  a  shepherdess,  listened  to  this  address  from 
shepherdesses. 

Meangan  signifies  "  branch  "  or  "  shoot,"  but  I  can  give  no  further 
explanation  of  the  word ;  nor  can  I  tell  how  this  king's  daughter 
attained  so  exalted  a  place.  The  mention  of  a  cook  seems  to  savour  of 
modern  luxury;  but  I  see  the  word  occurs  as  cole  in  the  Irish  '  Life  of 
St  Columba,'  written  as  far  back  as  the  tenth  century.  The  only  point 
in  common  between  the  Greek  and  the  Gaelic  account  of  the  Pleiades 
seems  to  be  that  the  seven  sisters  in  the  former,  like  the  one  lady  in 
the  latter,  had  a  royal  father.  I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  identify  King  Atlas  with  King  Mengan. 

We  have  still  in  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  various  traces  of 

the  sun-worship  which  at  one  time  prevailed  among  our  ancestors.     In 

England  there  are  thousands  who  now,  as  in  the  daj's  of  Shakespeare, 

go  forth 

"To  do  observance  for  a  morn  of  May." 

In  Ireland  these  observances  are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
In  Scotland  May-day  is  expressly  designed  as  Beltane — i.e.,  Bel-ieine, 
"  the  fire  of  Bel,  or  Baal."  In  Orkney  fires  are  kindled  on  heights,  and 
people  walk  round  them  with  loud  blowing  of  horns.  In  some  parts 
of  Perthshire  and  Banffshire  fires  are  kindled ;  young  people  dance 
around  them,  rush  through  the  flames,  and  also  roll  cakes  through  them, 
afterwards  breaking  the  cake  into  fragments,  the  number  of  which 
represents  the  tale  of  years  before  him  who  breaks  it.     We  have  these 
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various  traces  of  sun-worship  ;  but  tliis  strange  address  to  the  Seacaraii 
(Pleiades)  is  the  only  remnant  I  know  of  the  worship  of  the  "heavenly 
host,"  which  prevailed  to  some  extent  wherever  the  adoration  of  the 
sun  was  observed. 

The  names  of  Ca-mor's  stars  have  nothing  very  distinctive  or  inter- 
esting about  them,  but  I  subjoin  their  meaning  in  English  :  1.  Ceann- 
niatliain,  which  Macpherson  doubtingly  translates  "  the  bear's  head." 
I  cannot  give  a  better  translation,  but  I  would  suggest  that  the  word 
may  be  Ccann-Meamjain  (?).  2.  Caol-dearrsa,  "  slender  beam."  3.  liil- 
oidhche,  "night-guide."  4.  Ctftt-Zi'ra  (^a^/t-/(Vt««),  "  beam  of  the  waters." 
5.  HeuU-dkhhra,  "evening"  or  "twilight  star."  6.  Beur-ihetne, 
"  fire  of  the  hiU,"  or,  more  probably,  "  fiery  serpent."  7.  Tonn-theine, 
"  fire  of  the  waves." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  be  a  connection,  beyond  the 
generally  sacred  character  of  the  number  seven,  between  these  and 

"  The  seven  clear  stars  of  Arthur's  table  round," 
mentioned  by  Tennj'son  in  the  '  Holy  Grail.' 

Macpherson's  description  of  the  shield  of  Ca-mor  has,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  been  said  to  be  a  copy  of  that  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  (II., 
xviii).  But  there,  only 'four  constellations  are  mentioned  ;  while  there 
is  added  an  elaborate  description  of  various  scenes,  by  sea  and  land,  of 
war  and  peace,  of  towered  cities,  and  of  green  fields,  occupying  upwanls 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  lines  of  Homer's  best  poetry.  If  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  Ca-mor's  shield  be  contrasted  with  this,  the  resemblance 
will  be  seen  to  be  of  the  faintest,  and  the  copying  of  the  least  skilful 
kind, 

«  "  Over  the  wave  he  urges  the  black  oak 
In  the  many-billowed  bay  of  Cluba. 


For  never  had  thej'  beheld  a  sli 
The  dark  rider  of  groat  ocean." 


We  have  little  account  except  here  of  Lar-hon,  the  bold  mariner  who 
first  ventured  from  Innis-huna  across  the  deep  sea,  and  would  thus 
earn  so  very  high  a  place  Ln  the  estimation  of  Horace  for  daring  valour. 
I  notice  what  is  said  of  his  sailing  in  the  dark  oak  ship  on  account  of 
the  assertions  frequently  and  confidently  made  regarding  the  seaman- 
ship of  the  ancient  Caledonians — saying  that  they  had  no  other  boats 
than  the  hide-covered  curach,  and  that  their  very  name  for  a  ship, 
ion;/,  is  derived  from  the  ««»;/.■,■  lo»ija  of  the  Romans,  which  I  regard  as 
the  crowning  absurdity  of  ignorant  etymological  pretension. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  certainty  that  a  people  occupying  so  many 
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islands,  which  were  scattered  over  a  stormy  sea,  mwst  Lave  had  sea- 
worthy craft,  I  would  refer  to  the  account  which  we  have  of  naval 
matters  in  the  island  of  lona  during  the  days  of  the  great  Columba. 
Adamnan  says  that  the  society  there  had  "  oneraricB  naves,"  or  "  loixjce 
naves,"  or  "  rates,"  some  of  which  were  of  wood,  some  of  wicker-work 
covered  with  hides,  called  curucce  or  scapTim,  and  capacious,  furnished 
with  masts,  antennae,  rudentes,  vela,  and  pahmdce,  having  carincB,  latera, 
puppis,  prone,  capable  of  being  served  both  by  wind  and  oar,  and 
formed  to  hold  a  crew.  They  had  smaller  kinds — naviculce,  caupalli 
(cobbles),  and  cyinboe.  —  Vide  Dr  Eeeves's  '  Adamnan's  Life  of  St 
Columba,'  p.  363.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  in  the  sixth  century  some- 
thing of  navigation  was  known  in  lona ;  and  from  the  situation  of  the 
islanders,  as  well  as  from  the  many  old  Celtic  names  for  boats — hcita, 
eithear,  iùrach,  hìrlinn,  sgoth,  long,  soitlieach — it  is  probable  that  they 
were  as  well  acquainted  with  sailing  as  their  contemporaries. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  frequent  mention  of  the  term  curacli. 
We  see  from  the  above  passage  that  a  curach  might  be  a  vessel  of  con- 
siderable capacity.  And  in  a  poem  attributed  to  St  Columba,  pro- 
bably more  recent  than  his  day,  but  unquestionably  very  old,  the 
vrriter  speaks  with  great  affection  of  his  little  curach,  "  curachdan," 
which,  at  the  same  time,  was  formed  of  "broad  oak  planks." — Dr 
Eeeves's  'Adamnan's  Life  of  St  Columba,'  p.  286.  Virgil  uses  trahes 
and  rates  as  the  terms  for  the  ships  of  jEneas,  which  were  something 
better  than  "logs"  or  "rafts;"  and  slige,  or  "shell,"  to  this  day 
denotes  a  drinking-cup,  whatever  be  its  material  or  form. 


DUAN    VIII. 


^   "  As  grasps  an  angry  and  keen-freezing  wind 
A  gloomy  tarn  in  the  moor  of  dark-red  Bens — 
As  it  grasps  on  a  night  of  storm 
The  slender  crests  of  its  chilly  waves. 
And  spreads  a  robe  of  ice  around,"  &c. 

The  very  beautiful  simile  contained  in  the  first  fourteen  lines  of  this 
Duan  has  been  objected  to  as  built  on  a  false  foundation — as  untrue  to 
nature;  and  certain  it  is  that  "the  keenest-freezing  wind"  which  can 
be  supposed  to  have  blown,  even  during  the  glacial  period,  could  not 
arrest  and  congeal  the  surging  waves.     It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
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a  poet  who  generally  delineates  nature  so  very  faithfully  shoiilil  S(j 
mispresent  lier  as  seems  to  be  liere  done ;  nor  do  I  see  auytliing  that 
can  be  said  in  defence  or  extenuation  of  his  fault  more  than  the  com- 
mon one  of  saj-ing  that  he  has  erred  in  good  company — 

"  Aliquando  dormitat  bpnus  Homerus." 
I  must  observe,  however,  that  I  have  seen  a  picture  not  unlike  that 
here  described  by  Ossian.  AVTien,  after  frost  and  snow,  a  sudden  thaw 
accompanied  by  high  wind  comes  on,  the  mountain -streams  rapidly 
fill  with  the  melting  snow  and  rush  into  the  lake  in  torrents.  The  ice 
is  speedily  torn  up,  and  cMven  in  masses  to  the  lee-shore,  where,  in  a 
partially  sheltered  bay,  it  accumulates  in  great  quantities.  It  often 
happens  in  our  very  variable  climate  that  frost  again  sets  in  as  suddeidy 
as  did  the  thaw  and  storm.  Then  these  masses  of  ice,  frequently  resting 
on  their  edges,  are  in  a  few  hours  fixed  in  their  position,  and  present, 
at  a  little  tlistauce,  a  very  serrated,  ridgy  appearance,  bearing  a  strong 
resemblance  to  frozen  waves. 

-  .  .  .   "  Looking  dovm 
Ou  crowding,  frowning,  sounding  Erin." 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  in  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  present  some  imitation  of  a  style  common  in  Gaelic  poetry,  where 
the  repetition  of  the  same  sound  is  used  to  give  impressiveness  to  the 
line ;  and  I  believe  the  fewer  such  attempts  are  the  better — for  while 
the  English  language  avails  itself  of  "  apt  alliteration's  artful  aid,"  it  does 
not  tolerate  the  reduplication  of  oi's  and  ow'g,  common  in  Gaelic  and 
in  Greek.  The  very  frequent  combination  of  two  and  three  vowels 
in  Gaelic  affords  great  facilities  for  the  rhythm  whicli  is  characteristic 
of  its  poetry — that  is,  "  assonance  "  instead  of  "  consonance,"  a  vowel- 
sound  at  the  end  of  one  line  corresponding  with  a  vowel-sound,  it 
may  be,  in  the  middle  of  the  next  line,  making  no  account  of  the 
consonants;  and  when  the  matter  is  judiciously  managed,  it  gives 
sonorousness  and  impressiveness  not  attainable  in  a  language  where 
consonants  prevail. 

3  "  The  art  of  closing  wounds  is  mine ; 
Of  every  flower  in  wood  or  glen 
I  have  plucked  the  ripe  heads  on  the  hill. 
As  they  bent  before  me  by  the  stream, 
Under  the  rotky  peaks  of  secret  winds." 

Euigal  here  iirofesses  an   art   fur  which  he  was  very  famous.     His 
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"  magic  cup,"  by  ■\vliicli  he  could  heal  all  diseases,  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  Tales,  and  the  healing  art  seems  to  have  been  studied  by 
ancient  warriors  generally  more  than  by  modern  ones.  The  Homeric 
heroes  were  to  some  extent  both  surgeons  and  physicians.  Achilles 
received  medical  instruction  from  Chiron,  and  Patroclus  acts  as  sur- 
geon to  Eurypylus  (II.  xi.  v.  827-841).  The  kniglits  of  the  middle 
ages  also  practised  rude  surgery,  as  they  had  frequent  need  of  doing. 
And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  ancient  Caledonians  as  to  other 
attainments,  we  have  fuU  proof  that  hundreds  of  years  ago  the  medi- 
cal art  in  all  its  branches  was  carefuUy  and  scientifically  cultivated 
among  them. 

Among  the  Gaelic  MSS.  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh,  there 
are  some  medical  treatises,  two  of  which  deserve  special  mention,  being 
translations  of  Galen  on  Anatomy,  and  of  the  '  Scliola  Salernitaua,' 
by  Dr  Malcolm  Bethune ;  and  Martin  (Western  Isles)  says  that  Fergus 
Beaton  in  Uist  had  Gaelic  translations  of  Avicerma,  Averroes,  Joannes 
de  Vigo,  Bornardus  Gordonus,  and  several  volumes  of  Hippocrates.  This 
Bethune  family  was  for  ages  highly  celebrated  as  physicians  throughout 
the  Western  Isles — more  particularly  in  Mall  and  in  Islay ;  and  some 
of  their  prescriptions  may  still  be  heard  throughout  every  corner  of  tlio 
Western  Highlands.  In  Cosmo  Innes's  '  Slvctches  of  Early  Scottish  His- 
tory '  it  is  mentioned  that  very  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  cele- 
brated Dr  M'Conachar  from  Argyleshire  was  called  to  Irvine  to  attend 
the  family  of  the  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle — the  founder  of  the 
Cawdor  family.  The  M'Conachars,  like  the  Bethunes,  studied  medicine 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  like  them  were  men  of  wealth  and 
position,  being  proprietors  of  the  lands  of  Ardorain  near  Oban.  Medical 
practice  does  not  now  enhst  in  its  ranks  men  of  such  standing  as  these, 
but  we  have  still  among  the  common  people  descendants  of  those  who 
have  been  known  as  medical  herbalists  (liisanaich)  as  far  as  tradition 
goes  back.  They  give  decoctions  of  herbs  for  almost  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to  ;  and  I  have  known  such  as  require  very  careful  dealing 
— digitalis,  for  example — administered  with  great  care  and  success.  I 
may  also  mention,  what  I  have  full  proof  of,  that,  at  least  for  a  century 
back  (probably  for  many),  cod-liver  oil,  now  so  much  recommended  by 
the  medical  faculty,  was  given  in  the  Higlilands  for  pulmonary  aflec- 
tions — only,  however,  when  eel-oil  could  not  be  procured,  which  is 
said  to  be  far  more  nutritious  than  the  other.  I  have  seen  eel-oil  and 
hartshorn-jelly — jelly  made  from  stag-antlers  broken  down  and  boiled 
for  a  long  time — given  in  Lochaber  by  people  who  never  read  a  medical 
book,  nor  consulted  a  medical  man. 
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*  "  0  stone!  when  tliou  slialt  fall  m  dust,"  &c. 

Similar  addresses  to  monumental  stones  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
One  is  to  be  found  in  Duan  II.  1.  448-458,  and  another  in  "  Golnan- 
dona,"  vol.  i.  p.  267.  They  are  not  identical,  hut  the  resemblance 
between  them  is  such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  poet  imitated 
himself,  or  some  other  bard,  if  the  authorship  be  various. 

*  "  As  dusky  breeze  from  the  wing  of  clouds, 
When  it  seizes  him  of  hoary  tufts 
In  its  sweep  amid  night  of  gloom." 

The  thistle,  or  some  other  plant  of  "  hoary  tuft,"  is  evidently  meant 
here.  The  Gaelic  is  fear  nan  dos  liath — fear  (vir)  being  the  common 
name  for  "  man,"  but,  according  to  Gaelic  usage,  being  also  put  for 
"  one,"  an  individual  object  of  any  kind,  animate  or  inanimate. 

Macfarlan,  true  to  his  rule  of  absolute  Hterality,  translates  the  line — 
"  QuanJo  opprimit  ilia  virum  ch'ronam  canorum." 


CONLOCH   AND    CUHONA 


ARGUMENT. 


"  Conlath  was  the  youngest  of  Morni's  sons,  and  brother  to  the  celehrated 
Gaul.  He  was  in  love  ■svitli  Cuthona,  the  daughter  of  Ruiuar,  when  Tos- 
car,  the  son  of  Kinfena,  accompanied  by  Fercuth  his  friend,  arrived  from 
Ireland  at  Mora,  where  Conlath  dwelt.  He  was  hospitably  received,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  feasted  three  days  with  Conlath. 
On  the  fourth  he  set  sail,  and,  coasting  the  isla7>d  of  waves,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  he  saw  Cuthona  hunting,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  carried  her 
away  by  force  in  his  ship.  .  He  was  forced,  by  stress  of  weather,  into 
I-thona,  a  desert  isle.  In  the  mean  time  Conlath,  hearing  of  the  rape, 
sailed  after  him,  and\  found  him  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  They  fought,  and  they  and  their  followers  fell  by  mutual 
wounds.  Cuthona  did  not  long  survive,  for  she  died  of  grief  the  third 
day  after.  Fingal,  hearing  of  their  unfortunate  death,  sent  Stormal,  the 
son  of  Moran,  to  bury  them,  but  forgot  to  send  a  bard  to  sing  the  funeral 
song  over  their  tombs.  The  ghost  of  Conlath  comes  long  after  to  Ossian 
to  entreat  him  to  transmit  to  posterity  his  and  Cuthona's  fame.  For  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  times  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  were  not 
happy  till  their  elegies  were  composed  by  a  bard." — M. 
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«  A  living 
voice  ;  Gael. 
neo-fhaoin  ; 
lit.  not  vain — 
i.e.  real,  or 
living. 


An  cuala  Oisian  guth  neo-fhaoin  l " 
No  'n  gairm  Kii  fo  aomadli  a  th'  ann  ? 
Trie  mo  smaoin  air  aimsir  nan  raon, 
Mar  ghrèin  fheasgair  'tha  claon  'an  gleann. 
5  Nuadbaichear  mòr  tliorman  na  seilg, 
Sleagli  fliada  nam  marbli  a'm'  laimh. 
Is  ceart  a  chual'  Oisian  an  guth. 
Co  thusa,  'shiol  diibhra  na  h-oidhche  ? 
Tha  clann  gun  ghniomh  'an  suain  fo  dhulih, 

10  Gaoth  'am  meadbon  an  taUaidb  gun  soillsc 
Tha  sgiath  an  righ  a'  fuaim  air  am 
Ri  osaig  cairn,  a's  àirde  gruaim, 
Sgiath  chopanacb  balladh  mo  tbaUaidh, 
Air  an  cuir  mi,  car  tamuill,  mo  lamb. 

15  'S  ceart  gu-n  cluinn  mi  mo  chara'  fcin  ; 
Is  fada  guth  an  trèin  o  'luaidh  ! 
C'uim'  astar  air  dubb-nial  guu  fbeuni, 
A  sh\ol  Mhorui  nam  beuma  cruaidb  '. 
An  gar  dhuit  cairdean  triatli  fo  aois. 


Did  not  Ossian  hear  a  voice  Ì  or  is  it  the  sound  of  daj's  that  are 
no  more  ?  Often  does  tlie  memory  of  former  times  come,  like  tlio 
evening  sun,  on  my  soul.  Tlie  noise  of  the  cliase  is  renewed.  In 
thought  I  lift  the  spear.  But  Ossian  did  hear  a  voice  !  AVho  art 
thou,  son  of  night?     The  cliildren  of  the  feeble  are  a.slccp.     The 
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Has  Ossian  heard  a  liviug  voice  ? " 
Or  the  call  of  days  that  are  gone  ? 
My  thoughts  oft  dwell  on  days  of  battle, 
Like  evening  sun  when  slanting  in  the  glen. 
5  Renewed  is  the  loud  clamour  of  the  chase  ; 
The  long  spear  of  death  (is)  in  my  hand  : 
Ossian  verily  hath  heard  the  voice. 
Who  art  thou,  son  of  dusky  night  ? 
In  darkness  sleep  the  deedless  race  ; 

10  Cold  and  lightless  their  abode. 

The  shield  of  the  king  gives  forth  a  sound 
To  a  blast  from  the  sternly-frowning  cairn. 
The  bossy  shield  on  the  wall  of  my  house  ; 
I'll  lay  my  hand  upon  it  for  a  space. 

15  In  sooth  I  hear  my  faithful  friend ; 
Long  has  the  hero's  voice  been  mute. 
"Why  travel  on  the  dark  and  empty  cloud, 
Son  of  Morni  of  the  heavy  stroke  1 
Are  the  friends  of  the  aged  hero  nioh  thee — 


Ossian  hears  a 
voice  at  night, 
which  he  first 
imagines  to  be 
'  the  voice  of 
the  past,"  but 
at  length  re- 
cognises as 
that  of  liis  de- 
parted friend 
Conloch. 


He  asks  him 
aljout  his  son 


midnight  ■wind  is  in  my  hall.  Perhaps  it  is  the  shield  of  Fingal 
that  echoes  to  the  blast.  It  hangs  in  Ossian's  hall.  He  feels  it 
sometimes  with  his  hands.  Yes  !  I  hear  thee,  my  friend  !  Long 
has  thy  voice  been  absent  from  mine  ear  !  What  brings  thee  on 
thy  cloud  to  Ossian,  son  of  generous  Morni  ?    Are  the  friends  of 
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20  Sàr  Oscar  neo-bhaoth  air  ciil  sgèith'  ? 
Is  trie  a  bha  'u  gaisgeacli  ri  d'  tbaoljli, 
A  Choiilaoicli,  'au  am  aomadh  nan  sleagh. 


o  Stewart  lien- 
gives  tlie  addi- 
tional line, 
"  Cia  fad' 
bhitheas  sinn 
air  neulaibh 
cliU  ?  " 


Taibhs'  Choxlaoich. 

'Bbeil  cadal  air  min-gbuth  Cbòna 
'Am  meadhou  tallaidb  to  mbòr-gbaoitli  toirm  1 
25  Aa  cadal  do  Oisiau  nau  corr  gbniorab, 
'S  an  rò-cbuau  m'a  cborabnuidb  fo  stoirm  1 
Cba-n'eil  uaigb  'tba  fo  lèirsinn  'an  Innis. 
Cia  fada  bbios  siuue  gun  cbliu, 
A  rigb  Sbelma  a's  fuaimear  gleann  ? " 

OlSIAX. 

30       'S  truagb  Oisian  do  nacb  leir  tbu  fcin, 

'Us  tu  'suidbe  gnn  fbeum  air  do  neuL 

An  ceo  tbu  bbàrr  Làno,  a  tbrèin, 

No  tein-atbair  gun  bbeum  air  sliabb  ? 

Co  dbetb  tba  cearb  do  tbruscain  bbaoitb  1 
35  Co  dbetb  do  bbogba  faoin  nan  speur  1 

Sbiubbail  e  air  osaig  de  gbaoitb, 

Mar  fbaileus  fo  aomadb  nan  neuL 

Tbig  -sa  0  do  bballa  fein, 

A  cblàrsacb  nan  treun,  le  fuaim, 


tlio  aged  near  thee  1     Where  is  Oscar,  son  of  fiinie  Ì     Ho  vas  often 
near  thee,  O  Conlath  !  when  the  sound  of  hattle  arose. 

Ghost  of  Conlath. — Sleeps  the  sweet  voice  of  Cona  in  the 
midst  of  liis  rustling  hall  Ì  Sleeps  Ossian  in  his  hall,  and  his 
friends  without  their  fame  Ì  The  sea  rolls  round  dark  I-thoiia. 
Our  tomhs  are  not  seen  in  our  isle.     How  long  shall  rur  fame  lie 
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20  Great  Oscar,  strong  beneath  a  sliield  1 
Oft  did  the  hero  stand  beside  thee, 
Conloch,  in  time  of  wielding  spears. 


Oscar,  anil  his 
other  friends 
who  were  in 
the  abode  of 
spirits. 


The  Ghost  of  Conloch. 

Sleeps  the  sweet  voice  of  Cona 
In  the  hall  amid  the  roar  of  stormy  wind  Ì 
25  Sleeps  Ossian  of  the  valiant  deeds. 

When  the  deep  sea  rages  round  our  home  1 
In  the  isle  no  grave  is  to  be  seen. 
How  long  shall  our  praise  be  unsung, 
King  of  Selma  of  loud-echoing  glen  1 " 


Conloch  an- 
swers, com- 
plaining that 
ins  tomb  in 
the  stormy 
!  island  was 
I  unbuilt,  and 
his  death- 
song  unsung. 


Ossian. 

30       Woe  is  to  Ossian  that  he  sees  thee  not, 
As  powerless  thou  sittest  on  thy  cloud ! 
0  hero !  art  thou  mist  from  Lano, 
Or  harmless  sky-fire  on  the  hill  ? 
What  (is)  the  skirt  of  thine  airy  robe  ? 

35  Of  what  thy  shadowy  bow  in  the  sky  Ì 
He  is  gone  on  a  breath  of  wind, 
Like  a  shadow  under  driving  clouds. 
Come  down  from  thy  wall,  thou 
Harp  of  the  mighty !  with  thy  sound 


Ossian  bewails 
his  blindness, 
which  pre- 
vented him 
from  seeing 
his  friend. 


Conloeli's 
ghost  van- 
ishes.    Ossian 
seizes  his 
harp,  which 
speedily  sheds 
' '  the  lifiht  of 


unheard,  son  of  resounding  Selma? 

Ossian. — 0  that  mine  eyes  could  hehold  tliee  !  Thou  sittest 
dim  on  thy  cloud  !  Art  thou  like  the  mist  of  Lano  —  a  half- 
extinguished  meteor  of  fire  ?  Of  what  are  the  skirts  of  thy  robe  1 
Of  what  is  thine  airy  bow  ?  He  is  gone  on  his  blast  Hke  the  shade 
of  a  wandering  cloud.    Come  from  thy  wall,  0  harp  !     Let  me  hear 
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40  Biodli  solus  na  cuimLiie  air  beiuu 

I-tbonn  mu-n  eirich  an  ciian. 

Faiceamsa  mo  chaird'  'an  gniomli. 

Chi  Oisian  gu  'n  trian  na  trèin, 

Air  Innis  'tlia  diibli-ghorm  fo  nial ; 
45  Tha  cos  Tlionn  nan  sian  ag  èirigh 

Air  carraig  cliòinuich  nan  cròm  chrann  : 

Tha  sriith  a'  torman  aig  a  bheul ; 

Tha  Toscar  a"  cromadh  thar  'f  huaim  ; 

Tha  Ferguth  fo  mhulad  r'a  thaobh, 
50  Cuthonn'  a'  caoidh  fada  shuas. 

Am  bheil  gaoth  air  aomadh  nan  tonn  ? 

No  'n  cduiun  mi  air  chrom  an  guth  ?  " 

TOSCAE. 

Tha  'n  oidhche  fo  ghaillinn  nan  s\an  ; 
Thuit  coille  gu  n  trian  o  chruaich  ; 

55  Tha  dubh-shiubhal  mara  fo  nial, 

Tha  beucail  nam  fiar-thonn  mu  'u  cuairt. 
Thàinig  tein-athair  le  beum, 
'S  le  sealladh  na  fearnaidh  doi-threun, 
Chunnaic  mi,  'Fherguith  gun  bheud, 

60  An  taibhs'  dona  'bha  treun  o'n  oidhch' ;  *" 
Gun  fhocal  sheas  e  air  bruaich, 
A  thruscan  a'  cur  fuaim  air  gaoith. 


a  On  the 
mountain- 
slope  ;  lit.  071 
t/tc  curve,  or 
bend. 


S  "  Whose 
power  was  on 
the  niglit ;" 
Gad.  a  bha 
treun  o'n 
oidhck\ 
Stewart  gives 
dlia  'n  robh 
trèin'  na 
h-oiiifich' — a 
good  reading  ; 
Macpherson, 
in  a  note,  has 
a  bha  hreun 
's  an  oidhdie  ; 
the  Irvine 
MS.  a  reading 
whieh  is  unin- 
telligible. 


thy  souml.  I>ct  the  lij,'ht  of  iiipmory  rise  on  I-t1iona.  Let  me 
hehold  again  my  frienihs  !  And  Ossian  does  behold  his  friends  on 
the  dark-blue  isle.  The  cave  of  Thona  appears,  with  its  nio-ssy  rocks 
and  bending  trees.  A  stream  roars  at  its  mouth.  Toscar  bends 
over  its  course.  Fcrcuth  is  sad  by  his  side.  Cuthona  sits  at  a  dis- 
tance and  weeps.    Does  the  wind  of  the  waves  deceive  me  \  or  do  I 
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40  Be  light  of  memory  upon  the  hill 

Of  Ee-hona,  girt  by  surging  sea. 

Let  me  see  my  friends  in  their  deeds. 

Ossian  sees  the  heroes  clearlj-, 

On  the  cloud-capped  dark -blue  isle  ; 
45  Rises  (to  view)  the  cave  of  stormy  waves, 

In  the  moss-clothed  rock  of  bending  trees  ; 

A  stream  is  murmuring  at  its  mouth, 

Toscar  leans  over  its  sound  ; 

Beside  him  is  Fergu  in  sorrow ; 
50  Cuhona  is  weeping  far  above  ; — 

Is  it  the  wind  over  rolling  waves  Ì 

Or  hear  I  their  voice  on  the  mountain-slope  i  " 


memory  ou 
the  hiU  of 
Ee-hona,"  and 
reveals  to 
him  the  scene 
where  Cop- 
loch  and  Cu- 
hona, as  well 
as  Toscar  and 
Fergn,  lay  un- 
buried  and 
unsung. 


TOSCAE. 

The  night  is  at  the  will  of  storm  and  shower ; 

The  trees  are  strewn  upon  the  hill ; 
55  The  sea  scuds  darkly  under  cloud ; 

Abroad  is  the  roar  of  writhing  waves  : 

The  sky -fire  came  in  a  flash,^ 

And  in  the  shining  from  a  wasted  shield 

I  saw,  0  faultless  Fergu ! 
60  The  evil  wraith,  whose  power  was  on  the  night ; ' 

Mutely  he  stood  upon  a  bank. 

His  robe  resoundiuGf  in  the  wind. 


The  spirits  of 
Toscar  and 
Fergu,  con- 
versing to- 
gether, relate 
the  circum- 
stances which 
led  to  the 
death  of  the 
whole  party. 

Toscar  de- 
scribes a 
stormy  night, 
in  which  he 
had  seen  the 
form  of  a 
feehle  and 


hear  tliem  speak  1 

Toscar. — The  night  was  stormy.  From  their  hills  the  groaning 
oaks  came  down.  The  sea  darkly  tunihled  heneatli  the  blast ;  the 
roaring  waves  climbed  against  our  rocks.  The  lightning  came  often, 
and  showed  the  blasted  fern.  Fercuth,  I  saw  the  ghost  who  em- 
broiled the  night.     Silent  he  stood  on  that  bank.     His  robe  of  mist 
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Chunnaic  mi  'dhenran  le  truaigh, 
Seann  duine  gun  tuar,  'us  e  baotli," 
65  'S  trom  smaointean  a'  taomadh  mu  'cliliabL. 


"  For  seann 
duine,  Stewart 
gives  'a/i 
rioc/ui  duine. 


b  Stewart 
adds  the  line 
"Oillt  'us 
uamhann  'g 
am  shàrach ; " 
and  it  is  clear 
that  a  line  is 
wanting  in 
the  text. 


Ferguth. 

'S  e  d'  athair,  a  Thoscair,  a  bli'  anu  ; 
Tha  e  'faicinn  a'  bhais  m'  a  sMol : 
Mar  sin  a  bha  'choltas  's  an  am 
'S  an  d'  thuit  mòr  Eonnan  fo  nial. 

70  0  Èirinn  !  nan  cuoc  a's  uaine  feur, 
Cia  annsa  leam  fèìn  do  gliliun  ! 
Tha  sàmhchair  mu  ghorm-shruth  do  slileiljli, 
Tha  grian  air  do  raoin  gun  bhi  mall. 
Is  seimh  fonn  do  chlàrsaich  'an  Selma, 

75  Glan  guth  o  do  shealgah-  'an  Cronila. 
Tha  sinne  'n  Ithouu  nan  garbh  thoirm, 
Trom  'us  duilich  fo  mharbh-bheuc  thoun, 
Na  tonnan  le  geal  cheannaibh  baoth, 
'Leum  thaii'is  air  aomadh  na  tràgha  ; 

80  Mise  'crith'  ann  am  meadhon  ua  h-oidhche.'' 

TOSCAR. 

C'àit'  'n  do  shiubhail  anam  a'  blilàir, 
'Dheagh  Fherguith  nan  leadan  liath  Ì 
Chunna'  mis'  thu  gun  eagal  o  bhas, 


flew  on  tlie  wind.     I  could  Iscliold  his  tears.     An  aged  man  he 
seemed,  and  full  of  thought  ! 

Fercuth. — It  was  thy  father,  0  Toscar  !  lie  foresees  some  death 
among  his  race.  Such  was  his  appearance  on  Crtimla  before  the 
great  Ma-ronuan  fell.  Erin  of  hills  of  grass,  how  pleasant  are  thy 
vales  !     Silence  is  near  thy  blue  streams ;  the  sun  is  on  thy  fields. 
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I  saw  him  -weep  iu  misery — 
An  ancient  man,  all  wan  and  weak  ; " 
Go  And  hea\y  thoughts  went  surging  o'er  his  breast. 


sad  old  man, 
whom  he  re- 
garded as  the 
spirit  of  the 
storm. 


Fergu. 

Thy  father  it  was,  0  Toscar  ! 
He  seeth  death  around  his  race  : 
Such  was  his  likeness  at  the  time 
When  fell  great  Ronan  under  cloud. 

70  0  Erin  of  greenest  grassy  hills  ! 
How  dear  to  me  thy  glens  ! 
Silence  reigns  by  thy  blue  mountain-streams 
The  sun  shines  brightly  on  thy  plains. 
Sweet  is  the  voice  of  thy  harp  in  Selma  ; 

75  Sweet  the  call  of  thy  hunter  on  Cromla. 
We  are  in  Ee-hona  of  stormy  sounds,^ 
Heavy  and  sad  under  death-boding  waves — 
Waves  which,  with  white  and  raging  heads. 
Leap  over  the  shelving  shore  : 

80  I  tremble  in  the  midst  of  uio-lit.'' 


I  Fergu  replies 
I  that  it  was 
the  ghost  of 
Toscar's 
I  father,  mourn- 
ing as  he  saw 
death  threat- 
ening his  son. 

He  apostro- 
phises Erin, 
praises  its 
beautiful 
scenery,  and 
complains  of 
his  being  con- 
fined to  the 
stormy  island 
of  Ee-hona. 


TaSCAR. 

Whither  has  the  soul  of  battle  fled, 
Brave  Fergu  of  the  hoary  locks  ? 
I  have  seen  thee  fearless  of  death  ; 


Toscar  re- 
proves him  ■ 
for  his  want 
of  fortitude  ; 


Soft  is  the  sound  of  the  harp  in  Selama;  lovely  the  cry  of  the 
hunter  on  Cromla.  But  we  are  in  dark  I-thona,  surrounded  by  the 
storm.  The  billows  lift  their  white  heads  above  our  rocks.  We 
tremble  amidst  the  night. 

Toscar. — Whither  is  the  soul  of  battle  fled,  Fercuth  irith  locks 
of  age  Ì     I  have  seen  thee  undaunted  in  danger  :  thine  eyes  burn- 
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'S  do  shiiilean  dealracli  'an  solas  nan  sgiath. 
85  C'àit'  'n  do  shiubliail  anam  a'  bblàir  ? 
Cha  robh  eagal  air  saraibh  riamb. 
Gluais,  coimbead  air  glas  lorn  na  sail' : 
Tbuit  a'  gbaotb  le  sàracbadb  sbìan  : 
Tba  critli  air  na  tonnaibli  fo  fbiamb 
90  Gu-n  caidil  a'  gbrian  'an  ciabb  nan  stoirm. 
Gluais,  coimbead  am  mòr  cbuan,  gu  'tbriau, 
Tba  madainn  gu  b-iar,  "us  i  liatb. 
Seallaidb  solus  nan  speurau  o  ear, 
Le  mòr-cbuis,  mar  fhear,  m'a  sboillse. 
95  Sgaoil  mise  mo  sbiuil  le  solas 

Fo  tballa  ard  Cbonlaoicb  nan  triatb  ; 
Mo  tburus  gu  Innis  gun  cbala. 
Glau  Cbiitbonn'  air  tòir  nan  agb  ciar 
Cbunnaic  mi,  mar  dbearrsa  na  soillse, 

100  'Teachd  'n  a  bboillsge  o  na  nialaibb  ; 
A  leadan  mar  dbubb-cbid  na  b-oidbcbe, 
Air  geal  iirla  àg  èirigb  gu  dian. 
I  'g  aomadb,  a'  tarruing  na  teud, 
A  ruigbe  glan  air  a  deigb  a"  dol  sios, 

105  Mar  sbneacbda  air  Cromla  gun  blieud. 
Tbia;  -sa  gu  m'  anam,  a  Kimb-obeal, 
'Bhan-sealgair  na  siir  innis  fbaoin. 
Tba  'b-uairean  fo  dbeuraibb  gun  àireamb  ; 
Tba  i  'smuaineadb  air  Conlaoeb  neo-bbaotb. 


ing  with  joy  in  the  fight.  Whither  is  the  soul  of  battle  fled  Ì  Our 
fathers  never  feared.  Go,  view  the  settling  sea  :  the  stormy  wind 
is  laid.  The  billows  still  tremble  on  the  deep ;  tliey  seem  to  fear 
tlie  blast.  Go,  view  the  settling  sea.  Morning  is  grey  on  our 
rocks.  The  sun  will  look  soon  from  his  cast  in  all  liis  pride  of 
light  !     I  lifted  up  my  sails  with  joy  before  the  lialls  of  generous 
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Thine  eyes  grow  bright  in  the  joy  of  shields. 
85  AVhither  has  fled  the  soul  of  battle  ? 

Never  yet  were  the  brave  in  fear. 

Rouse  thee  !  view  the  waste,  grey  ocean  : 

The  wind  has  fallen,  wearied  by  the  showers  ; 

Tremble  the  waves  in  fear 
90  That  the  sun  may  sleep  'mid  the  locks  of  the  storm. 

Rouse  thee  !  look  on  the  great  ocean  f;ir  and  near  ; 

Sloruiug  travels  westward,  and  is  grey ; 

The  light  of  heaven  will  look  from  east. 

Exulting;  as  a  hero,  in  his  shining. 
95  I  spread  my  sails  in  gladness 

Beneath  the  lofty  hall  of  princely  Couloch  ; 

My  course  is  by  harbourless  Innis. 

Bright  Cuhona  chasing  the  dun  hinds 

I  beheld,  like  the  shining  of  light 
100  Which  comes  in  splendour  from  the  clouds  ; 

Her  hair,  like  the  dark  locks  of  night, 

O'er  her  white  bosom  often-heaving. 

She  stooped  as  she  drew  the  (bow-)  string, 

Her  arm  behind  her  bent,  as  pure 
105  As  spotless  snow^  on  Cromla. 

Come  to  my  heart,  thou  White-hand  I 

Huntress  of  the  fair  and  desert  isle. 

Her  hours  are  spent  in  countless  tears ; 

Her  thoughts  on  Conlach  renowned. 


tells  him  to 
look  abroad — 
that  the  wind 
was  failing, 
"  wearied  by 
the  showers," 


and  the  waves 
subsiding,  in 
fear  that  ' '  the 
sun  would 
sleep  amid  the 
locks  of  the 
storm ;"  that 


He  then  tells 
how,  in  sailing 
past  Innis,  he 
had  beheld 
Cu-hona  hunt- 
ing the  deer: 


loved  her ; 
asked  her  to 
accompany 
him.     (It  ap- 
2>ears/rom  the 
remainder  of 
the  poem  that 
lie  carried  her 
<yf,  though  this 
is  not  said 
here. )     She 
was  oppressed 
with  grief,  and 
he  asks  her 


Conlath.  My  course  was  by  a  desert  isle,  where  Cuthona  pursued 
the  deer.  I  saw  her  like  that  beam  of  the  sun  that  issues  from  the 
cloud.  Her  hair  was  on  her  heaving  breast.  She,  bending  forward, 
drew' the  bow:  her  white  arm  seemed  beliiud  her  like  the  snow  of 
Cromla.  Come  to  my  soul,  I  said,  huntress  of  the  desert  isle  ! 
But  she  wastes  her  time  in  tears  :  she  thinks  of  the  generous  Con- 
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a  Where  is 
thy  peace  ? — 
t.e.  thv  love — 


110  C'àito  'm  bheil  do  shith-sa,  'òigli," 
'Chùtlioun'  nam  mòr  throraa  chiabh  ? 


in  this  poem. 


b  Regardless 
he  beheld 
their  looks  ; 
Gael,  airchùl, 
"  behind," 
"aside." 
MegardUss 
seems  to  be 
the  meaning 
here. 


CUTHOXXA. 

Creag  chorrach  tha  'g  aomadh  air  sail, 
Liath  chrannan  fo  aois  le  còinnich ; 
Na  tonnan  a'  giuasad  mu  thraigh ; 

115  Air  a  taobh  Innis  bblath  uan  ruadh  : 
An  sin  tha  'g  èiridb  tìiir  mo  rìiin. 
Oigbean  na  seilge  thill  o  'n  bheinn  :  ■ 
Chunnaic  e  'n  sealladh  air  chid  : '' 
"  C  aite  'bheil  nighcan  Eiimair  nam  beum  ? 

120  Cha  do  fhreagair  na  h-òighean  fo  ghruaim. 
Tha  mo  shith-sa  air  cruachan  JMhòra, 
'Shiol  innis  na  tir  fada  shuas. 

TOSCAR. 

Tilleadh  an  òigh  gu  'sith-sa  fein, 
Gu  talla  nan  tend  aig  Conlaoch  : 
125  Is  caraid  do  Thoscar  an  treiui ; 

Bha  fleagh  do  mo  reir  u  a  mhòr  thir. 

0  Eirinn  èireadh  osag  thlàth 

'Cur  seòla  gu  tràigh  na  Mora, 

Air  Mora,  tha  sàmhchair  do  'n  òigh  ghlain. 


lath.     Where  can  I  find  thy  peace,  Cuthona,  lovely  maid  ] 

CuTHONA. — A  distant  steep  bends  over  tlie  sea,  with  aged  trees 
and  mossy  rocks  ;  tlie  hillow  rolls  at  its  feet.  On  its  side  is  the 
dwelling  of  roes.  The  people  call  it  Mora.  Tliere  the  towers  of 
my  love  arise ;  there  Conlath  looks  over  the  sea  for  his  only  love. 
The  daughters  of  the  chase  returned.     He  beheUl  their  downcast 
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110  AVhere  is  thy  peace,  0  maiden" — 
Cuhoua  of  tlie  long  and  heavy  locks  l 


where  her  love 
("her  peace") 
dwelt. 


CuHONA. 

A  steep  rock  overhangs  the  sea  ; 
Aged  trees  are  hoar  with  moss  ; 
The  billows  roll  upon  the  shore. 

115  By  its  side,  the  sheltered  haunt  of  deer; 
There  rises  the  tower  of  my  love. 
The  daughters  of  chase  returned  from  the  hill : 
Eegardless  he  beheld  their  looks  :  * 
"  Where  is  the  daughter  of  warlike  Rumar  Ì " 

120  The  maidens,  frowning,  answered  not. 
My  peace  is  on  the  hills  of  Mora, 
Son  of  the  island-country  far  awaj'. 


Cuhona  de- 
scribes Mora, 
the  hall  of 
Conloch,  say- 
ing that  tliere 
dweltherlove; 
and  tells  of 
liis  indiffer- 
ence to  other 
maidens  wlio 
sought  to 
attract  him. 


TOSCAR. 

To  her  own  peace  let  the  maid  return — ■ 
To  the  hall  of  harps  where  Conloch  dwells. 
125  The  hero  is  a  friend  to  Toscar; 

In  his  gi'eat  land  I  feasted  to  my  will. 
From  Erin  may  favouring  breezes  spi-ing 
To  waft  the  sails  to  the  shore  of  j\Iora  ; 
On  Mora  is  rest  to  the  maiden  brig-ht. 


Toscar  says 
that  siie  sliall 
return  to 
Mora,  and 
speaks  of 
Conloch  as  a 
friend  with 
whom  he  had 
feasted,  and 
says  that  lie 
would  retire 
to  a  cave, 
where  his 


eyes.     "  "VSTiere  is  the  daughter  of  Eumar  ?  "     But  they  answered 
not.     My  peace  dwells  on  Mora,  son  of  the  distant  land  ! 

Toscar. — Cuthona  shall  return  to  her  peace,  to  the  towers  of 
generous  Conlath.  He  is  the  friend  of  Toscar  !  I  have  feasted  in 
his  halls  !  Eise,  ye  gentle  hreezes  of  Erin  !  Stretch  my  sails  to- 
ward Mora's  shores.     Cuthona  shall  rest  on  Ifora ;  hut  the  days  of 
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130  Lai'  Tlioscair  tha  'siiàmh  gu  dògliruÌDU. 
Suidhidh  raise  'an  cos  fo  dhion 
'S  mi  'sealladh  air  grian  an  raoin  ; 
Tha  aiteal  's  na  crannaibli  o  nial 
'S  gu  ciuin  tha  glan  aiunir  neo-fhaoiu, 

135  Ciithonn'  nan  aoidh  le  'guth  broin. 
Ach  is  fada  o  mo  chluais  an  òisfh 

o 

'An  talla  Chonlaoich  nan  corn  fial. 

CUTHONNA. 

C  è  'n  nial  'tha  'tuiteam  orm  fein, 
'Tha  'g  ioim-achadh  mo  threuua  shuas  ? 

140  'Tha  mi  'faicinn  an  truscain  gun  fheum. 
Mar  liath  cheò  air  astar  mu  chruaich. 
C'uin  a  thuiteas  mi,  'Eiimair  threin  Ì 
Tha  mulad  mo  chleihh  gu  mo  bluis. 
Nach  fhaicinn-sa  Conhioch  nam  beum, 

145  J\Iu-u  tuit  mi  'an  tigh  caol  fiuu  chail  i 


OlSIAN. 

Chi  thus',  a  ghhin  òigh,  do  rim  fein  ; 
Tha  astar  an  trein  air  a'  chaoh 
Bàs  Thoscair  a'  dorchadh  m'a  shleagh. 
Tha  lot,  'us  e  dubh,  auu  a  thaobh, 
150  Gun  tuar  e  aig  tonnaibh  nan  uamh, 


Toscar  must  be  sad.  I  sliaU  sit  in  my  cave  in  the  field  of  tlie 
sun.  The  blast  will  rustic  in  my  trees :  I  shall  tliink  it  is 
Cuthona's  voice.  Eut  slie  is  distant  far  in  the  lialls  of  the  niiglity 
Conlath  ! 

CuTHONA. — Ha!  what  cloud  is  tliat !     It  carries  the  ghosts  of 
my  fatliers.     I   see  the  skirts  of  tlieir  robes  like  grey  and  watery 
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130  Toscar's  days  swim  towards  anguish  : 
I  will  sit  iu  a  sheltered  cave, 
And  look  at  the  sun  on  the  field ; 
A  breeze  from  clouds  is  through  the  trees, 
Gently  (in  it)  I  hear  the  pure  and  lovely  maid ' 

135  The  generous  Cuhona's  plaintive  voice. 
But  far  from  my  ear  is  the  maiden. 
In  the  hall  of  Conloch  of  festive  cups. 


days  would 

is  ill  misery 
— imagining 
that  he  heard 
her  gentle 
voice  in  the 
breeze  while 
she  was  far 
away. 


CuHONA. 

"What  cloud  is  falling  o'er  me, 
Which  bears  my  heroes  on  high  ? 

140  I  see  their  shadowy  robes. 

Like  hoary  mist  along  the  hill. 
When  shall  I  fall,  brave  Eumar  ? 
The  sorrow  of  my  breast  is  unto  death  : 
Would  that  I  saw  the  warlike  Conloch, 

1 45  Ere,  faint,  I  fall  in  the  narrow  house  ! 


She  continues 
to  mourn  ; 
appeals  to  the 
spirit  of  her 
father  Kumar ; 
and  longs  to 
Ì  Conloch 
before  her 
death. 


OSSIAN. 

Bright  maiden,  thou  shalt  see  thy  love  ; 
The  hero's  path  is  on  the  frith  : 
The  death  of  Toscar  darkens  round  his  spear. 
In  his  side  is  a  Avouud,  and  it  is  black ; 
150  Wan,  by  the  waves  of  the  cave, 


Ossiaii  says 
that  she  sliall 
soon  see  Con- 
loch, who  is 
hastening  to 
her  rescue, 
and  will  slay 
Toscar  ;  but 
that,  in  vision, 


mist.  When  shall  I  fall,  0  Eumar  t  Sad  Cuthona  foresees  her 
death.  Will  not  Conlath  behold  me  before  I  enter  the  narrow 
house  ? 

OssiAN. — He  shall  behold  thee,  0  maid  !  He  comes  along  the 
heaving  sea.  The  death  of  Toscar  is  dark  on  his  spear :  a  wound 
is   in  his  side.     He  is  pale  at  the  cave  of  Thona.     He  shows  his 
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'Us  e  'feucbainn  a  claruth  'us  e  baotli. 

C'àit'  am  bheil  thu  fein  le  d'  dheoir, 

'S  àrd  thriath  na  ]\Iòra  gu  bàs  1 

Tlirdig  an  aisling  ghlas  mo  chliabli  ; 
155  Clia-n  fhaic  mi  na  triatban  na  's  mo. 

A  bhàrda  nan  am  'tlia  gun  triall, 

Cuiribh  cuimhn'  air  Conlaoch  le  deoir, 

Thuit  an  gaisgeach  roimh  iomall  a  Kii' ; 

Lion  dorcha  a  thalla  le  bròn. 
160  Sheall  a  mhàthair  air  a  sgiath  air  balla  ; 

'Us  bha  snàmli  na  fala  g'  a  coir. 

B'  aitline  dh'ise  gu-n  d'  thuit  tliu,  a  tlircin  ; 

Chualas  a  gutli  fo  bheud  'am  Mora. 

Am  bbeil  tliu,  'òigh,  gun  tuar,  gun  fheum 
165  Air  taobli  gaisgich  nam  beum,  a  Chiithonn  ? 

Tlia  oidbclie  'tigliin  ;  tdlidb  grian 

Gun  duiue  gu  'u  toirt  sios  gu  'n  uaigb  ; 

Tba  tbusa  'cur  eunlaitb  fo  fbiamli ; 

Tba  do  dbeuran  mar  sbian  mu  do  gbruaidb  ; 
170  Tba  tbu  fein  mar  nial  'us  e  glas, 

'Tba  'g  dirigb  gu  fras  o  Ion. 

Tluiinig  siol  Sbclma  o  ear, 
'Us  f  buair  iad  C'iitbonn'  gun  tuar ; 
Tbog  iad  an  uaigbean  gu  \èìr  ; 
175  'S  bba  fois  d'i  ri  Conlaocb  nam  buadb. 


ghastly  wound.  "Where  art  thou  with  thy  tears,  Cuthona  1  The 
chief  of  Mora  dies.  The  vision  grows  dim  on  my  mind.  I  behold 
the  chiefs  no  more  !  But,  O  ye  bards  of  future  times  !  remember 
the  fall  of  Conlath  with  tears.  He  fell  before  his  day.  Sadness 
darkened  in  his  hall.  His  mother  looked  to  his  shield  on  the  wall, 
and  it  was  bloodv  :  she  knew  that  her  hero  fell.     Her  sorrow  was 
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He  shows  liis  form,  and  he  distrauglit. 

Where  art  thou,  then,  with  thy  tears. 

When  Mora's  chief  is  nigh  to  death  ? 
The  grey  vision  forsook  my  breast ; 
155  I  shall  see  the  warriors  no  more. 

Ye  bards  of  time  which  has  not  passed, 

Conloch's  memory  preserve  with  tears  ; 

The  hero  fell  before  his  day  had  closed ; 

Darkness  filled  his  hall  with  sorrow, 
leo  His  mother  looked  at  his  shield  on  the  Avail ; 

Near  it  was  the  swimming  of  blood. 

She  knew  thou  hadst  fallen,  thou  hero  ! 

Her  voice  was  heard  in  grief  on  Mora. 

Art  thou,  maiden,  pale  and  feeble 
165  By  the  side  of  the  warlike  hero,  Cuhon  ? 

Night  comes  on ;  the  sun  returns 

Without  a  man  to  bear  them  to  their  graves ; 

Thou  scarest  away  the  fowls  ;  * 

Thy  tears  are  as  show^ers  on  thy  cheek  ; 
1 70  Thou  art  thyself  as  a  grey  cloud 

That  rises  from  the  plain  in  shower. 


he  sees  Con- 
loch  also  re- 
ceiving a 
nioi'tal  wound, 
and  he  calls 
on  Cuhona  to 
bewail  his  fall. 

Ossian  says 
that  the  vision 
now  forsoolc 
him.     He 
calls  on  bards 
to  raise  the 
praise  of  Cou- 
loch,  saying 
that  the  hero 
had  fallen  be- 
fore his  time  ; 
that  his 
mother,  seeing 
liis  shield 
swimming  in 
blood,  knew 
of  his  death, 
and  mourned 
for  liim. 
He  addresses 
Cuhona,  ask- 
ing if  she  was 
by  the  side  of 
tlie  hero,  and 
describes  her 
deep  grief. 


The  race  of  Selma  came  from  east. 
And  found  Cuhona  pale ; 
They  reared  the  tombs  of  all, 
175  And  she  rested  by  the  conquering  Conloch. 


He  then  says 
that  some  of 
the  race  of 
Selma  found 
Cuhona  dead, 
and  raised 
tombs  for  all 
— Conloch, 


heard  on  Mora.  Art  thou  pale  on  thy  rock,  Cuthona,  beside  the 
fallen  cliiefs  ?  Night  comes,  and  day  returns,  but  none  appears  to 
raise  their  tomb.  Thou  frightenest  the  screaming  fowls  away.  Thy 
tears  for  ever  flow.  Thou  art  pale  as  a  watery  cloud  that  rises  from 
a  lake  ! 

The  sons  of  green  Selma  came  :  they  found  Cuthona  cold.    They 
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Na  gluais-sa  gu  m'  aisliug,  a  threin  ; 

Fhuair  Coulaoch  nam  beum  a  chliu ; 

Cum  facia  do  gbutli  o  mo  tballa ; 

Tuiteadli  cadal  fo  fhaileus  na  h-oidhcLe. 
ISO  Truagh  !  nacli  di  -cLuimlmichimi  mo  chàirdean 

Gus  nach  fhaicear  air  àrd  mo  cbeiim, 

Gus  an  tiginn  le  solas  'n  an  sjara  " 

'An  deigbs  mo  cbairis  gun  f beum '' 
18i  Le  beud  na  b-aois,  'cbur  's  a'  cbaol-ticb  fbuar. 


"  Dr  Eoss  lias 
tigkin  in  this 
line — evident- 
ly a  mistake. 
b  CairU,  now 
writtencairi/t. 


raised  a  1011113  over  tlie  heroes.  She  rests  at  the  side  of  Conlath. 
Come  not  to  my  dreams,  0  Coidatli !  Thou  hast  received  thy 
fame.     Be  thy  voice  far  distant  from  my  hall,  that  sleep  may  de- 
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Come  not  to  my  dream,  tliou  hero  ! 

Warlike  Conlocli  has  received  his  fame ; 

Keep  thy  voice  afar  from  my  hall ; 

Let  sleep  come  on  with  the  shades  of  night. 
1 80  Woe  is  me  !  unable  to  forget  my  friends 

Till  my  step  shall  no  more  be  seen  on  high — 

Till  with  joy  I  come  before  them," 

After  my  good-for-nothing  frame  '' 
184  By  stroke  of  age  fall  in  the  cold  (and)  narrow  house! 


scend  at  night.  0  that  I  could  forget  my  friends  till  my  footsteps 
should  cease  to  be  seen  !  till  I  come  among  them  with  joy,  and  lay 
my  aged  limhs  in  the  narrow  house  ! 


C'uliona, 
Toscar,  and 
Feri,^!;  and 
;  Òonloch 
had  now  re- 
ceived his 
fame,  he  en- 
treats of  him 
not  to  disturb 
liim  any  more 
— to  allow  him 
to  rest.     He 
mourns  over 
his  inability 
to  forj;et  his 
friends,  but 
looks  forward 
to  the  time 
when  he  shall 
meet  them  in 

joy- 


EXPLANATION    OF    PEOPEE    NAMES 


CONLOCH   AND   CUHONA. 


CoNLOCH,  C'aoiii  laorlt,  "gentle  warrior,"  or  "hero;"  or  it  maybe 
Conn-laoch,  "  impetuous  hero,"  a  common  Ossianic  name,  said  by  Mac- 
pherson  to  be  here  the  brother  of  Gaul,  son  of  Morni,  and  the  lover  of 

Cdhoka,  Giith  fhonna,  "  the  voice  of  waves,"  the  daughter  of  Rumar. 

Ee-hona,  I-thonn,  "  island  of  waves,"  said  by  jMacpherson  to  be  one  of 
the  Hebrides — probably  Tiree — by  others  identified  with  the  far-famed 
lona.  lona,  however,  is  not  a  Gaelic  term.  The  old  name  of  the 
island  was  Innis  mm  Druidhncach  (Druuihean),  "  the  isle  of  the 
Druids."  The  modern  one  is  I-chulluim  Cille,  "the  isle  of  Galium 
of  the  Cells  "  (St  Columba) ;  or  simply  /,  "  island  " — /.  e.,  the  island. 

Dr  Eeeves,  in  liis  '  Adamnan's  Life  of  St  Columba,'  shows  that  the 
name  lona  "  was  suggested  by  an  error  in  writing,  and  was  confirmed 
by  a  supposed  connection  with  one  of  St  Columba's  names,"  p.  262, 
that  connection  being  that  rUnc  in  Heb.  signifies  "  dove,"  Lat.  "  col- 
umba."    The  mistaking  v  fir  »  produced  the  present  name. 

Ferguth,  Fear-gnth,  "  voice-man,"  referring  to  orator  or  bard,  ap- 
parently a  different  name  from  Fergus. 

RoNNAN  is  written  by  ^farpherson  Ma-rounan.  and  said  to  be  the 
brother  of  Toscar. 

RuMAR,  possibly  from  the  Irish  rii'tnihilha,  "  gi-eat,"  "magnificent." 
Riiftmh-fiimr  (?),  the  father  of  Cu-hona. 
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ToscAR,  possibly  Tosij-fhcm;  meaning  a  man  of  "cleaving"  or 
"  gashing  blows  ; "  or  it  maybe  tosfjahv,  nn  old  word,  and  still  used 
in  Ireland  for  "  ambassador."  The  name  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
Ossian  as  that  of  the  father  of  Malvina.  Here  it  is  borne  by  a  person 
of  very  different  character. 

The  other  names  in  the  poem  require  no  explanation. 


NOTES   TO   CONLOCH  AND   CUHONA. 


1  "  The  sk)'-fire  came  iu  a  flash, 

Ami  in  the  shining  from  a  wasted  shield 
I  saw,"  &o. 

This  short  poem,  containing  some  jjassages  of  exquisite  heauty,  is 
very  obscure  throughout — evidently  fragmentary.  There  is  a  copy  of  it 
in  Stewart's  Collection  and  another  in  the  Irvine  MS.  Macpherson's 
Argument  must  be  carefully  read  in  order  to  understand  its  drift ;  but 
the  narrative  does  not  bear  out  all  that  is  stated  in  that  Argument. 
Besides  the  general  indistinctness  of  the  poem,  there  are  some  lines 
here  and  there  which  cannot  be  translated  with  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness.   The  Gaelic  of  those  before  us  is — 

"  Tliàinig  telii-athair  le  beum, 
'S  le  sealladh  na  ftarnaidh  doi-threuu, 
Cliunnaic  mi,"  &c. 

The  second  line  is  very  difficult.  Feuniadh  is  now  universally  applied 
to  the  "alder-tree;"  but  it  cannot  be  that  it  was  in  the  light  of 
"  alder  "  the  vision  was  seen.     A  Gaelic  proverb  declares  with  truth — 

"  Diù  counaiilh  Fèarn'  ìlr. " 
The  very  worst  fuel  is  fresh  alder." 

It  would  not  ignite  with  the  lightning.  !Macpherson  speaks  of  the 
"  blasted  fern  ;  "  but  he  evidently  regards  the  sound  alone.  Fearnadh 
never  means  "  fern,"  and  his  translation  is  objectionable  on  other 
grounds.     Macfarlan  gives — 

"  Et  cum  refulgeutia  clypei  imbecilli, 
Vidi,"  &c. 

I  find  that  fearnadh  of  old  meant  "  shield,"  and  I  have  so  translated 
it ;  but  do  threun,  as  it  is  in  the  Society's  edition,  signifies  "  to  a  brave 
man,"  or  "  hero,"  a  meaning  utterly  inadmissible  here.  Stewart  and 
the  Irvine  ]\IS.  have  doi-threun,  apparently  a  bad  form  of  neo-ihreitn  ; 
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Imt  as  it  makes  an  intelligible  meaning,  I  kave  inserted  it,  and  have 
given  wliat  appears  to  be  the  general  meaning — that,  in  the  reflection 
of  the  lightning  from  a  wasted  or  weak  shield,  Toscar  saw  the  form 
of  the  aged  man. 

-  "  We  are  in  Ee-hona  of  stormy  sounds. 

Heavy  and  sad  under  death-bodiiuj  waves." 

"  Trom  'us  duilich  fo  mhara-bheuc  thonn," 
"  Heavy  and  sad  under  sea-sounding  waves." 

This,  which  is  the  text,  appears  to  be  a  tautological  expression — very 
different  from  Ossian's  highly-expressive  epithets.  More  than  this, 
"  fo  mharhh-\i]iQViC  thonn"  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  other;  and  as 
it  gives  a  much  clearer  meaning,  I  have  ventured  to  insert  it. 

^  "  Gently  (in  it)  I  hear  the  pure  and  lovely  maid, 
The  generous  Cuhona's  plaintive  voice." 

These  two  lines,  as  they  are  in  Gaelic,  are  very  obscure.  I  have 
added  what  gives  them  some  meaning,  and,  I  feel  confident,  the  true 
meaning. 

*  "  Tliou  scarest  away  the  fowls." 
"  Tlia  thusa  'cur  eunlaith  fo  fhiamh." 

This  line,  abrujitly  introduced  as  it  is,  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
Cuhona's  abiding  love  to  Conloch,  and  brings  to  remembrance  the  still 
more  touching  picture  of  "  Eizpah's  kindness  unto  the  dead  "  (2  Sam. 
xxi.)     Lines  93,  94,  and  144  are  also  very  like  Scriptural  expressions. 
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